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fflSTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE 

CHAPTEB  Ln 
THX  nnroH  bbyolotiov 

THE  oelebiated  phrase  of  Louis  XIY., «'  I  am  the  State/'  Natmof 
prodaimed  the  oonsnmmatioii  of  despotism.  He  as*  i^tSiSm. 
serted,  and  it  was  tme,  that  the  peo^^e,  as  a  bodj  poliUc, 
had  been  annulled  by  the  Crown.  Before  a  century  had 
elapsed  the  maxim  was  reversed.  The  head  of  Louis's  seoond 
suooessor  fell  upon  the  scaffold,  and  the  rerolutionary  disciples 
of  Bonssean  established  the  principle  that  the  real  soTereign 
is  the  people  itself.  Hence  it  would  appear  that,  for  all 
practieal  purposesy  the  causes  of  the  iVench  Be  volution  may  • 
be  sought  between  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XVI. ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  inquirv  may  be  limited  to  the 
nature  of  the  institutions  left  by  die  former  Monardi,  and 
the.  causes  which  gradually  led  the  people  to  desire  their 
overthrow  under  the  latter.  Even  within  these  limits  tiie 
extent  of  the  subject  might  demand  a  volume  rather  than  a 
chapter.  We  can  pretend  only  to  indicate  its  principal  heads, 
leaving  the  historical  student  to  fill  up  the  outline  from  his 
own  researches  and  reflections. 

The  French  Bevolution,  though  partly  induced  by  the 
existence  of  discontent  and  dis&ess,  was  in  the  main  a 
political  revolution.  What  was  required  was  a  political 
transformation  which  should  result  in  the  abolition  of  Ihe 
remains  of  feudalism,  an  equal  and  just  distribution  of  the 
burdens  of  taxation,  and  the  removal  of  all  barriers  to  the 
advancement  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  striking  defects  in  the  Frendi  social 
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4  MODERN  EUEOPE  [Chap.  LH. 

The  nobles.  STStem  under  the  old  regime  was  tlie  anomalous  position  of 
uie  nobiHtj.  The  vast  power  of  the  old  nobles  in  i^e  earlj 
days  of  the  French  Monarchy  caused  the  Crown  to  regard 
them  as  riyals,  and  to  court  against  them  the  aid  of  the 
people.  This  tradittooal  policy  even  surviyed  the  occasion 
of  it,  and  down  to  the  yery  eve  of  the  Beyolution,  Louis  XYI. 
continued  to  regard  the  atistocracy  as  his  most  dangerous 
enemies.^  Louis  XI.  and  his  successors  had  beg^un  to  under- 
mine titeir  power,  which  was  terribly  shaken  by  the  wars  of 
the  League,  and  finally  oyerthrown  by  Bichelieu.  One  of  the 
most  successful  measures  adopted  by  Louis  XIV.  was,  to  en- 
tice the  nobles  to  reside  in  Paris  by  the  attractions  of  that 
capital,  and  thus  to  destroy  their  influence  in  their  own 
proyinces.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
abandonment  of  their  estates  for  a  town  life  had  become 
almost  gmieml  among  the  nobles ;  few  remained  in  the  pro- 
yinces who  had  the  means  of  liying  with  becoming  splendour 
in  the  cajntaL  The  dissipation  and  extrayagance  in  which 
they  thus  became  inyolyed  leading  to  their  gradual  im- 

errerishment,  they  were  compelled  to  sell  their  lands  bit  by 
t ;  so  that  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XYI.  it  was  computed  that 
fiye^ighths  of  all  the  land  in  France  was  in  the  hands  of 
roiu/riers^*  and  for  the  most  part  of  yery  small  proprietors. 
Arthur  Young,  who  trayelled  in  France  at  the  outoreak  of 
the  Beyolution,  had  often  seen  a  property  of  ten  rods  with 
only  a  single  firuit  tree  upon  it. 
^e  middle  As  the  policy  of  Bichweu  depressed  the  nobles,  so  it  tended 
to  enrich  and  eleyate  the  Tiers  Mat,  or  commons.  The  in- 
habitants of  towns*  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes, 
made  rapid  progress.    The  high  roads  of  the  kingdom,  pre- 

^  Burke's  observation  to  this  effect  is  quoted  with  approbation  by 
Tocqaeville,  Hist,  de  FAncien  Bfgime,  p.  218. 

^  AoeordiDg  to  Arthur  Yonng,  only  one-third  ai  the  kad  was  in  the 
hands  of  small  proprietors  $  while  Iieonce  de  Lavergne  (quoted  by 
Takie,  Anden  iSsgime,  p.  18)  says  that  two-fifths  were  held  by  the 
Tiers  itai  and  peasantry,  the  rest,  except  common  lands,  by  the 
nobles,  clergy,  and  Grown.  The  eflfects  of  the  Revolntion  seem  to 
haye  been  to  leave  the  peasantry  much  where  tiii^  were,  bat  nustly 
to  increase  the  landed  possessions  of  the  Tiws  Hat,  at  the  expense,  of 
course^  of  the  higher  classes  (See  Von  Svbel,  Gesch^  der  JSevolutianS' 
zeit,  voL  i.  p.  ^  sq.  £ng.  Trans.).  This  result  mii^ht  have  been 
expected  from  the  many  voluntary  and  compulsory  sues  during  the 
Bevolution,  and  especially  of  the  Church  lands. 
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^oiidy  infested  bj  brigandfl,  became  safe  duumels  for  the 
operatioiis  oi  trade  and  induBtry.  Abtrndance  everywhere 
pterailed ;  the  fields  were  coTered  with  rich  crops,  the  towns 
weie  ammated  with  commerce  and  embellished  by  the  arte. 
ISie  imptolse  once  given  went  on  increasing.  Hence  the  Tiers 
Hat  which  attended  the  Sto.te8-Oeneral  of  1789  bore  bnt  little 
resemblance  to  their  predecessors  a  century  or  two  before. 
Wealth  had  giTen  them  weight  and  importance;  edncation 
had  sharpened  their  intelligence,  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
political  and  social  abases  which  prevailed,  and  inspired 
them  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  that  inflnence  and  con- 
sideration in  the  State  to  which  their  altered  condition  justly 
entitled  them. 

Biehelien^s  policy  was  nltimatoly  f oUowed  by  effecte  which  BieheUeu's 
he  had  neither  foreseen  nor  intended.  It  contributed,  in  i^^' 
short,  to  make  the  Bevolntion  possible.  Hence  the  different 
views  which  have  been  taken  by  French  political  writers  of 
Biehelien's  character.  The  advocates  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  regarding  a  substantial  aristocracy  as  the  only 
sure  support  of  a  solid  liberty,  utterly  condemn  the  policy 
of  Richelieu.  Montesquieu,  in  his  PefuSe$,  calls  him  one  <n 
the  worst  citiEens  that  France  had  ever  seen ;  and  the  same 
view  is  adopted  hy  Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  0<nisid^aiione 
8ur  la  B4v€h»U<m  Fran^ite.  ITltra-demoeratic  writers,  on  the 
contrary,  look  upon  the  great  Cardinal  Minister  as  a  deliverer 
from  aristocratic  tyranny ,  in  fact,  as  the  founder  of  the  French 
nation.  In  their  view,  a  royal  despotism  is  more  endurable, 
and  more  favourable  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  than  the 
despotism  of  an  aristocracy,  because  it  is  less  extensively  felt, 
and  because  it  is  more  amenable  to  the  control  of  public 
opinion,  and  of  such  protective  institutions,  however  imper- 
fect, as  France  possessed,  for  instance,  in  her  Parliamente. 

But  whilst  in  the  eighteenth  centniy  the  wealth  and  the  F«adAi 
political  influence  <d  the  French  nobility  were  almost  anni-  P^^^i^ 
hilated,  a  titular  aristocracy  still  remained,  possessing  many 
of  the  peculiar  and  invidious  privileges  of  the  feudal  times. 
Although  the  nobles  were  no  longer  obliged  to  make  war  at 
their  own  expense,^  altiiough  they  were  now  enregimented 
and  received  the  ]EQng'8  pay,   yet  they  still  enjoyed  that 

^  The  ban  and  arri^te  ban,  a  vast  and  nndisciplined  mob  whkh  the 
nobles  had  been  aociutomea  to  famish,  was  called  oat  for  the  last 
time  in  1074.    Miohelet,  Sivol.  IVftfifawe,  Introd.  p.  cL 
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inunimity  from  direct  taxation  wluch  had  been  accorded  to 
them  for  their  military  services.  The  profession  of  arms, 
howeyer,  was  stiU  considered  as  a  monopoly  of  the  nobility. 
No  man,  except  of  noble  birth,  could  become  a  military 
officer.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  Berolution,  a  lieutenant  in 
a  marching  regiment  had  to  prove  a  nobility  of  at  least  four 
generations.  The  nobles  also  enjoyed  a  monopoly  ot  the 
greater  civil  offices.  These  exclusive  privileges  tended  to 
make  the  nohlesBe  a  sort  of  caste.  A  noble  who  engaged  in 
trade  or  commerce  forfeited  his  rights  and  privileges.  As  it 
is  computed  that  there  were  in  Fmnce,  in  1789,  40,000  noble 
&milies,  comprising  some  200,000  persons,^  the  invidiousness 
of  these  privileges  must  have  been  very  extensively  felt.  Of 
the  whole  nobility,  however,  there  were  not  200  families  really 
belonging  to  those  ancient  races  which  prided  themselves, 
though  mostly  without  foundation,  on  their  Prankish  origin, 
and  on  holding  their  estates  and  dignities  by  right  of  con- 
quest. Their  titles  had  been  mostly  purchased.  The  practice 
of  selling  patents  of  nobilitv  had  been  adopted  by  the  Prench 
kings  at  a  very  early  period,  though  it  was  not  carried  to  any 
great  extent  till  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  resorted  to 
partly  as  a  means  of  depressing  the  order,  partly  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  raise  money.  Oharles  IX.  issued  a  vast  number 
of  these  patents,  and  his  successor,  Henry  HE.,  is  said  to 
have  created  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  nobles.  Batwrien 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  buv  these  patents,  which  were 
even  issued  with  the  name  in  blank.  Louis  XIY.  granted 
500  letters  of  nobility  in  a  single  year. 
State  of_the  The  feudaJ  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  nobles,  or  by  those 
'"'^'  who  had  stepped  into  their  places,  were  very  grievously  felt 
in  the  rural  districts.  Even  where  the  land  was  no  longer 
in  the  hands  of  a  seigneur,  the  feudal  rights  attached  to  it, 
or  what  vras  called  la  servitude  de  la  terre,  still  remained  in 
force,  though  held  perhaps,  by  neighbouring  proprietors, 
almost  as  poor  as  the  peasant  who  was  subject  to  them.'    In 

^  Glan-maldDg  alone  eeeniB  to  have  been  excepted.  Granier  de 
Caeeagnac^  t.  i.  p.  141.  A  noble  degraded  by  oonuneree  might,  how- 
ever, reinstate  hmiaelf  by  purchasing  lettres  ae  rihdb&itaium, 

*  Ilf*d,p.  146.  Some  writers,  however,  estimate  them  oonaiderably 
lower.  Taine  {Ane.  Bigime,  App.  note  1)  computes  them  at  96,000 
or  28.000  families,  and  130,000  or  140,000  individnalB. 


mer.    Taine  {Ane.  Bigvme,  App.  note  1) 

r  ^000  families,  and  130,000  or  140,000  in 

'  Tooqueville,  Ane,  Bigine,  liv.  ii  ch.  L 
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some  mstances  these  rights  had  been  acquired  b^  the  Crown, 
and  the  peasant  was  compelled  to  labour  gratuitomdj,  often 
at  a  distance  from  his  home,  in  making  roads,  building 
banrackB,  and  other  works  of  a  like  descrip^on,  expezienoing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  brutal  and  unfeeling  treatment. 
Besidee  this  eompulsory  task-work,  called  the  eorvSe,  the 
peasant  saw  his  fields  eiposed,  without  defence,  to  the  rayi^pes 
of  game ;  he  was  obliged  to  paj  heayy  market-tolls,  to  make 
use  of  a  certain  ferry,  to  have  his  com  ground  at  a  particular 
miU,  his  bread  baked  at  a  particular  oTcn.  Not  the  least 
among  these  feudal  ^[rievances  were  the  jwHeeB  teigneuridlet, 
or  priTate  courts  of  justice  attadied  to  certain  titles  and  pos- 
sessions. The  proprietors  of  these  courts,  of  which  there  are 
said  to  haTe  been  more  than  2,400,  leagued  themselves  with 
the  Parliaments  against  the  reforms  in  the  administration  of 
justice  proposed  by  the  Bojal  Edict  of  May  8th,  1788 ;  in  the 
preamble  of  which  it  is  stated  that  trifling  civil  causes  had 
often  to  tmdei^o  six  hearings. 

Noble  proprietors  were  commonly  absentees,  and  left  their 
estates  to  be  managed  by  agents,  whose  only  object  it  was  to 
extort  as  much  as  they  could  from  the  peasantry.  The 
smaller  landowners  had  not  the  means  of  properly  cumvating 
their  land,  nor  of  laying  anything  by,  so  that  a  bad  year 
brought  actual  fianine  and  deaths  by  thousands.  The  misery 
of  the  a^^ricultural  districts  at  the  dose  of  the  17th  century, 
and  during  the  following  one,  has  been  fully  described  by 
Yauban,  ^  Simon,  and  other  writers.  La  Bruy^re,  writing 
about  1689,  describes  the  rural  population  as  resembling  wild 
animals  in  their  appearance  and  way  of  life.  Mawllon, 
Bishop  of  Clermont-Ferrand,  tells  Cardinal  Fleury,  in  1740, 
that  the  misery  of  the  rural  population  was  frightful,  and 
B'Argenson  declares  that  more  Irenchmen  died  in  1739  and 
1740  than  in  all  the  wars  of  Loms  XIY.'  We  hear  of  their 
being  forced  to  resort  to  the  herbs  of  the  field  and  the  bark 
of  trees  to  appease  the  cravings  of  hunger.  Between  1700 
and  1715  the  population  of  France  is  said  to  have  decreased 
by  more  than  two  millions,  and  from  that  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  century  it  made  no  advance.*  Among  the 
peasants  the  desire  for  land  was  strong,  and  at  the  time  of 

'  Mhnoires,  liL  92. 

'  Tsine,  Ane.  Bigime^  liv.  v.  eh.  i,,  where  many  more  detaOs  will 
be  ioimd.    Cf .  Von  Bybel,  p.  25  sq. 
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ibe  BeTolation  about  a  fiftti  part  of  France  was  in  the  hands 
of  peasant  proprietors* 

The  nobles  had  little  interest  in  the  land  ezoept  the  title 
and  the  feudal  privileges,  and  as  Madame  de  Stiel,  an  acute 
obserrer  of  her  own  times,  remarks,  the  different  classes  in 
France  entertained  a  mutual  antipatiij  for  one  another.^  In 
no  otluer  country  were  the  gentry  so  estranged  from  the  rest 
of  the  nation.' 

The  bourgeoisie,  like  the  peasantry,  were  oppressed  by 
peculiar  burdens  originating  in  the  middle  ages.  The  trade 
of  IVance  was  monopolised  by  guilds  and  corporations,  which 
fettered  independent  industry  by  a  system  of  moiMsss  and 
jurandes  (masterships  and  wardenships),  and  thus  enran  the 
hottrgeoine  had  its  aristocracy.  A  stranger,  or  ncm-freeman, 
could  not  become  an  apprentice  eren  to  the  meanest  trade, 
without  paying  a  considerable  premium.  On  the  expiration 
of  his  apprenticeship,  a  young  man  became  a  oompctgnan  and 
was  entitled  to  wages ;  but  a  long  interval  must  still  elapse 
before  he  could  set  up  for  himself  as  a  madire  jwr4,  or  master 
in  his  trade;  and  tius  again  entailed  heavy  expenses.  Even 
a  Paris  flower-girl  had  to  pay  200  livres  to  become  a  ma^ene. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  son  of  a  fiuUtre  could  avoid  these 
expenses  by  being  apprenticed  to  his  father.  Hence  trades 
came  to  be  perpetuated  in  certain  feunilies,  and  an  exclusive 
system  was  formed  which  gave  occasion  to  perpetual  dis* 
putes.  The  very  beggars  mid  their  privileges,  and  it  was 
only  those  belonging  to  a  certain  order,  called  ^dnierg,  who 
were  entitled  to  luric  alms  at  the  door  of  a  church. 

Among  other  relics  of  the  feudal  times,  the  ecclesiastical 
system  of  France  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the  growing 

r'  't  of  the  age.  The  dergy  were  a  landed  aristocracy,  and 
the  nobles,  were  exempt  from  direct  taxation;  or  rather, 
thev  claimed  the  privilege  of  taxing  themselves  by  what  were 
called  dona  graiuiis,  or  voluntary  offerings.  The  collection  of 
tithes  brought  them  into  direct  collision  with  that  numerous 
body  of  small  landed  proprietors  which,  as  we  have  ah-eady 
said,  had  now  sprung  up  in  France ;  and  thus  the  notice  cC 
an  inquiring  age  was  all  the  more  strongly  attracted  to  the 
flagrant  abuses  which  prevailed  in  the  Church.    The  higher 

^  ConMirations,  etc  partde  ilL  ch.  xv. 

>  The  mamien  ol  the  period  a^  amusingly  described  in  the  seoond 
book  of  Taine's  Ane.  B^gime, 
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eodMaaticftl  dignitiai  were  moeflj  filled  b j  tlie  younger  smui 
of  nobk  fEuniliee,  and  were  no  longer  the  lewude  A  ▼iitne 
and  ptetjy  while  the  lower  dergj  who  leallj  performed  the 
dutiee  of  the  Church  had  in  many  caaee  aoaroel j  wherewithal 
to  rapport  a  deeent  mstenoe. 

The  arbitiaiT  power  of  the  Grown  shared  the  hatred  felt  niaOkowB. 
by  the  people  tor  the  privilegee  of  the  ariatooraoy,  both  hkj 
and  dericu.  The  French  GoTemment  waa,  indeed,  both  in 
theoiT  and  practice,  a  perfect  deepotinn.  The  King  was  the 
only  legifllatiTe  and  rapreme  eiieeotive  power.  As  1m  claimed 
to  be  l£e  aole  proprietor  and  abeohtte  lord  of  all  Franee,  he 
ootdd  diqMMO  of  the  pro^rty  of  hit  eabjeets  by  impoata  and 
cooflacatuma,  and  of  their  peraona  by  lMre$  de  eaeM.  Thna 
in  France  the  social  stmctnre  had  no  secnre  foundation. 
Had  the  States-GenenJ  been  regularly  conyened,  the  lonff- 
standing  abases  which  we  haTe  described  would  probably 
bare  been  gradually  abolished,  instead  of  remaining  to  be 
awept  away  by  a  rerohitton.  The  only  oonstitntional  principle 
which  could  be  perceiTed  was,  as  Madame  de  Stael  obsenres, 
that  the  Grown  waa  hereditary.  PuUic  opinion,  and  the 
passive  and  unaTailing  resistance  of  the  ParliamentSt  were 
the  sole  checks  upon  the  exercise  of  the  Boyal  preromtiTe. 
A  dangerous  result  of  the  aU-disposiug  power  of  the  Grown 
was  that  the  people  looked  up  to  it  for  ererything,  eren  for 
aid  in  their  pviTate  affairs,  and  attributed  to  it  the  most  in- 
evitable calamities.  If  agriculture  was  in  a  bad  state,  it  waa 
ascribed  to  want  of  succour  from  the  Government;  in  times 
of  scarcity,  which  frequently  occurred  in  the  eighteenth  oen- 
tuiy,  the  different  districts  looked  to  their  InimuUmi  for  f ood.^ 

Besides  the  invidious  and  oppressive  privileges  of  the  sutjofUM 
nobles,  the  monopolies  of  guilds  and  coiporations,  the  abuses  ^''^*'*''*^ 
in  the  hierarchy,  and  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Sovereign, 
the  anomalous  condition  of  the  Frnidi  provinces  was  another 
source  of  discontent'  Although  Bkshelieu  had  consolidated 
the  authority  of  the  Grown  throughout  France,  he  had  not 
ainalgainat4!>d  its  various  provinces ;  whidi  differed  so  widely 
in  their  systems  of  law,  religi<m,  and  finance,  that  Hiey  could 
hardly  be  said  to  form  one  kingdom.    There  were  Gascons, 

^  Tocqneville,  Ane.  RMme^  p.  106  sq. 

^  For  the  condition  of  we  Provinoee,  aee  W.  Walker  Stephens,  lAh 
and  WriUng$  of  Target;  Chainpion,  La  France  de  1789  dPa^prU  let 
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Normans,  Bretons,  ProYen^alSy  eto.,  bat  a  Frencli  nation 
oonld  hardlj  be  said  to  exist.  There  was  France  of  the 
Lcmqus  d^oc,  subject  to  the  Soman  law,  and  France  of  the 
LwngtM  (PotZ,  obeying  the  common  law ;  France  of  the  dm- 
cardat,  and  France  of  the  Pa^fs  d^cbSdi&nee  more  immediatolj 
subject  to  the  Papal  power;  France  of  the  Pays  d^SleeUon 
and  France  of  the  Pays  d^Stals.  These  anomalies  chieflj 
arose  from  the  gradual  manner  in  which  the  Monarchy  had 
been  developed.  Down  to  the  twelfth  century  the  patrimony 
of  the  French  Crown  continued  to  be  only  the  province  of  the 
Isle  of  France,  with  Paris  for  its  capital,  together  with  the 
Orleanais  and  a  few  adjacent  districts.  The  Swing's  authority 
over  the  rest  of  France  was  rather  that  of  a  feudal  suserain 
than  of  a  Sovereign.  By  nuurriage,  bequest,  confiscation, 
conquest  and  other  means,  related  in  the  preceding  pages, 
these  slender  possessions  had  been  augmented  before  the 
reign  of  Louis  XVI.  to  between  thirty  and  forty  provinces ; 
embracing,  with  the  exception  of  Avignon  and  the  Yenaissuip 
which  stiU  belonged  to  the  Pope,  the  whole  of  modem  France. 
PoMd^itat  Of  these  provinces,  acquired  at  such  different  times  and 
^^aSSa  ^^  ''^^^  various  ways,  many  had  continued  to  retain  their 
peculiar  laws  and  privileges.  On  a  general  view,  the  most 
important  distinction  between  them  was  that  of  Pays  (f^c* 
ticn  and  Pays  ^etais.  The  Pays  d^UecUon  were  so  called 
because  oiigmally  the  territorial  taxes  were  assessed  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  called  Skw  (persons  chosen  or  elected), 
whose  fiscal  jurisdiction  was  entitled  an  Election.  In  early 
times  these  magistrates  had  really  been  chosen  by  the  com- 
munities, a  practice  which  ceased  under  Charles  YII.,  though 
the  name  was  still  retained.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Pays 
d^Sleetion  were  the  provinces  most  anciently  united  to  the 
Grown.  The  Pays  ^Stais  derived  their  name  from  the  skUss^ 
or  administrative  assemblies,  which  they  had  possessed  before 
their  union  with  the  French  Bealm,  and  were  allowed  subse- 
quently to  retain.  The  provinces  comprised  under  this  name 
were  BousiUon,  Brittany,  Provence,  Languedoc,  Burgundy 
Franche-Oomt^,  Dauphin^,  Alsace,  the  Trois  Eviches  (Metz, 
Toul,  and  Yerdun),  Flanders,  Hainault,  Lorraine,  and  Cor- 
sica. In  these  provinces  the  administration  was  vested, 
nominally,  at  least — ^for  the  authority  of  the  Crown  often 
overrode  their  ancient  constitutions — ^in  the  States.  The 
right  of  sitting  in  these  assemblies,  was  attached,  with  re- 
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gard  to  the  dergy,  to  certain  pieferments,  with  regard  to  the 
nobles,  to  certain  famiKes,  and  with  regard  to  the  IHers  Siat, 
or  burgesses,  to  certain  offices.  Some  of  these  proyinces,  bj 
Tirtae  of  treaties  concluded  with  Uie  Grown,  claimed  an 
immnnily  from  Tarions  taxes.  In  snch  cases  the  Grown 
fixed  the  contribution  of  each  proTince,  and  the  privilege  of 
the  States  consiBted  principally  in  determining  the  method 
in  which  it  should  be  assessed.  The  King  was  said  to  de^ 
mand  a  tax  of  the  Pays  cT  etefo,  and  to  impo$e  it  on  the  Pays 

This  state  of  things  was  attended  with  great  inconvenience  ^^^naui^ 
and  many  evils.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  these  was  the  ^  ^  *^'^' 
enormous  difference  which  prevailed,  per^ps  in  contiguous 
provinces,  in  the  duties  on  the  same  article,  and  consequently 
in  its  price.  In  some  provinces,  for  instance,  as  Breti^ne 
and  the  Artois,  there  was  no  gdbeUe  or  salt  tax,  while  in 
others  it  was  oppressive.  In  the  free  provinces  salt  was 
worth  only  from  two  to  eight  livres  the  quintal,  while  in 
those  subject  to  the  grwnde  gabeUe  it  sold  for  sixty-two  livres. 
The  Grown  alone  enjoyed  tiie  right  to  sell  salt,  and  in  the 
provinces  subject  to  the  gabeUe  its  consumption  was  obUgi^ 
tory ;  every  person  above  seven  years  of  age  was  compelled  to 
purchase  seven  pounds  annually  at  the  &renier  du  Boi.^  A 
cask  of  wine  passing  from  the  Orl6inais  into  Normandy  in- 
creased at  least  tweniyfold  in  price,  while  goods  from  Ghina 
could  be  imported  at  only  five  times  their  original  cost.  The 
taxes  were  diiefly  assessed  on  the  most  necessary  articles  of 
life,  such  as  bread,  salt,  meat,  and  wine ;  so  that  the  burden 
was  thrown  chiefly  on  the  poor.  Salt  alone  contributed  fiftr- 
four  million  livres  to  the  revenue.  The  great  difference  in 
the  duties  on  the  same  articles  in  different  provinces  made 
the  same  precautions  necessary  to  prevent  smuggling  between 
them  as  if  they  had  been  foreign  countries,  and  an  army  of 
50,000  men  was  employed  to  gimrd  1,200  leagues  of  internal 
barriers.  It  was  estimated  that  smuggling  and  the  illicit 
manu&cture  of  salt  occasioned  annuiSbiy  4,000  domiciliary 
visits,  8,400  imprisonments,  and  500  convictions,  some  cd! 
which  were  capital.  In  years  of  scarcity  these  barriers  pro- 
duced the  greatest  inconvenience  and  distress  by  preventing 

^  Neeker,  AdmitiMtraiion  des  FinaTices,  t.  ii.  p.  12  sq.    For  the 
fisandal  history,  see  Stonrm,  Lea  finances  de  PAneien  Bimme  etdela 
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the  ready  traiudt  of  grain  from  one  district  to  aaother.    The 
independent  fiscal  sjatem  of  the  proyinces  also  rendered 

CBBibleto  persona  in  authority  that  peeolation  to  which  we 
ye  already  alluded  in  the  instance  in  which  Louis  XY. 
himself  was  implicated  in  1771,  and  which  was  oonsigiied  to 
infamy  und^  the  name  of  the  Paete  de  famine.  One  proyince 
was  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  another ;  the  total  amount 
of  direct  taxation  was  known  only  by  the  King's  council. 
The  femUen  genSraux  or  tra/Ua/nU,  to  whom  the  tazee  were 
farmed,  treated  France  like  a  conquered  countiy .  The  galleys, 
the  prisons,  the  gallows  were  at  their  senrioe.  No  man  could 
tell  the  amount  of  their  gains.  But  out  of  them  thef  had  to 
make  large  presents  to  courtiers  and  mistresses.  Eyen  the 
King  hinuelf ,  when  they  dosed  their  accounts,  condescended 
to  receiye  from  them  large  sums  of  gold  in  yelyet  purses. 
And  not  unfrequently  the  arm  of  the  law  or  the  strong 
hand  of  power  compelled  them  to  disgorge  their  ill-gotten 
wealth. 
S^^*^^  These  yery  anomalies,  howeyer,  created  a  necessity  for  a 
iSendmrUi.  stroug  central  goyemment.  It  was  by  this  method  that 
Richdieu  obyiated  the  inconyeniences  which  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  remoye.  Under  his  Ministry,  all  France  was 
diyided,  for  fiscal  and  administratiye  purposes,  into  thirty- 
two  districts  called  ginSralUes,  each  under  the  superintend* 
ence  of  an  Inhndant^  who  was  commonly  selected  from  the 
moires  des  requitea  attached  to  the  Royal  CoimeiL  His 
functions  were  to  superintend  the  construction  and  mainten* 
ence  of  high  roads,  bridges,  etc. ;  to  control  hospitals,  prisons, 
and  the  relief  of  the  poor;  to  take  care  that  taxes  were 
equitably  assessed,  and  justice  impartially  administered ;  to 
direct  the  police,  with  other  duties  of  the  like  kind.  The 
IntendanU  in  central  France  were  dependent  on  the  Con* 
troUer  of  Finance,  those  in  the  frontier  proyinces  on  the 
Secretary  at  War.  Thus  the  whole  Kingdom  was  subjected 
to  the  suryeillance  of  the  King  and  his  Ministers ;  and  the 
despotism  of  the  Crown  was  brought  home  to  the  yery  doors 
of  the  people.  Law  bade  d'Argenson  obserye  that  France 
was  entirely  goyemed  by  some  thirtf  Intenda/mUf  the  clerks 
of  the  proyinces,  on  whom  depended  their  happiness  or 
misery,  their  sterility  or  abundance.^    Thus  also  a  system  of 

Taine,  Ane*  Bigime,  p.  820. 
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oeniraliwtioii  was  eeteblidied  wliieh  nutteriAUy  oontrilmted 
to  vndflr  Puis  tlia  osntre  of  Fnaoe. 

AU  the  niismes  and  abuses  we  haye  described  bad  been 
endured  till  about  the  middle  of  theeighteenth  eentair,  when 
a  seho<d  ol  writers  sprang  np  which  began  to  attaek  them 
from  the  administratiTe  point  of  riew/ 

One  of  the  first,  and  perhwe  the  mostdistingaished  of  this  The 
kind  of  reformers  was  the  Marqnis  d*  Argenson,  Minister  for  $%£»■ 
Foreign  Afiairs  in  1744^  and  pievionslj  Inimdtmi  of  Hainaalt. 
His  treatise  entitled  OarmahiUUmB  sur  le  OemwraoineiU  <b 
Fnmeef  pablished  in  1740,  and  conaeqiienity  sevenJ  yean 
befoie  the  appearance  of  the  SnefelofSdU,  contains  many 
liberal  principles.  He  was  for  doing  away  with  the  inridions 
fiscal  pririlegee  of  the  nobles,  al^lidimg  IVoiostant  dis* 
abilities,  and  making  all  alike  admissible  to  pabhc  office. 
Bnt  his  scheme  presents  no  bold  and  striking  outline.  The 
main  featnre  of  it  was  todiride  France  by  degrees  into  new  de- 
partments and  ammdiBBemens,  which  were  ul  to  be  endowed 
with  an  administration  resemblmg  that  of  the  Pays  JPMait. 
Thns  there  was  to  be  a  mnnioipal  conncil  in  each  parish ;  an 
assembly  in  each  district  composed  of  depttties  from  the  differ- 
ent parishes,  and  the  States  of  the  prince  or  depsartment, 
formed  oi  deputies  from  the  dirtncts.  Bnt  these  bodies 
were  to  be  intrusted  only  with  the  administration  of  their 
local  concerns.  They  were  to  haTO  no  voice  in  the  general 
ailairs  of  the  Kingdom,  nor  oonld  anything  be  snbm^ted  to 
them  that  had  not  first  been  sanctioned  l^  the  Sjng.  In  a 
word,  he  wonid  haTe  created  a  mnltitode  of  little  prorindal 
demoeracieB  under  a  central  despotism. 

With  the  administrative  reformers  arose  tiie  PhgdocnUi  Phyiio- 
aad  the  BcancmuU.  Phynocracy,  or  the  government  of  *^^' 
nature,  derived  its  name  from  the  fondamenUl  tenet  of  the 
sect,  that  the  soil  alone  was  the  souree  of  all  wealth,  its 
cultivators  the  only  prodnctive  clasi,  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  designated  as  ela§§e  $UnU.  Quesnay,  physician  to 
Madame  de  PompacUrar,  was  the  founder  of  iJiis  aect.  The^ 
denonneed  such  institutions  as  stood  in  the  way  of  theu: 
theories;  but  they  had  no  wish  to  diminish  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Crown;  on  the  contrary,  they  considered  it 
essential  to  their  purposes,  and  better  adapted  to  them  than 

>  Yeltairei  Diet.  PMMqpA^^,  aitldeBM. 
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English  liberty.  We  are  not»  therefore,  rarprised  to  find 
that  Bome  of  them  felt  an  extraordinary  admiration  for  Ohina ; 
where  an  absolute,  yet  unprejudiced  Bovereign  cultivated  the 
earth  once  a  year  with  his  own  hands,  in  honour  of  the  useful 
arts ;  where  all  places  were  obtained  by  literary  competition ; 
where  philosophy  took  the  place  of  religion,  and  learning  was 
a  title  to  aristocracy.^  Some  of  the  physiocrats  held  a  sort 
of  socialist  doctrine,  as  Morelly,  who,  in  his  Code  de  la 
Nah^e,  pubUriied  in  1754,  advocated  the  community  of 
goods.  This  school  made  a  great  parade  of  analysis  and 
philosophical  method,  though  their  main  theory  was  not  a 
very  wise  one.  The  earth,  as  the  sole  source  of  all  wealth, 
was  to  bear  the  whole  burden  of  taxation ;  and  hence  their 
grand  aim  was  to  augment  the  net  product  of  the  land,  in 
other  words,  the  income  of  the  landed  proprietor;  and  bread 
was  to  be  made  deaf  in  order  that  agricultore  might  flourish ! 
It  was  to  ridicule  this  school  that  Voltaire  wrote  his  Homme 
one  40  Scue, 
BcoBom-  Side  by  side  with  this  school  grew  up  another,  that  of 

^^'  the  Eeonomiits^  whose  attention  was  directed  to  commerce. 

Opposed  on  other  points  to  the  views  of  the  Phynoerattf  they 
held  one  doctrine  m  common  with  them — ^the  removal  of  all 
restrictions.  The  mottoes  common  to  both  schools  were 
laiueMfwire,  loMeM  pa$9er.  The  Marquis  of  Mirabeau,  father 
of  the  orator,  belonged  to  the  Economists,  and  was  among 
the  first  advocates  of  free  trade,  especially  in  com.  In  a 
passage  of  his  Ami  dee  HammieSf^  he  asks:  ''In  order  to 
iwftjtifain  abundance  in  a  Kingdom,  what  should  be  done? — 
Nothing."  ^us  he  opened  the  road,  though  often  errone- 
ously and  inadequately,  which  was  afterwards  improved  and 
completed  1^  Adun  &nith.  Turgot»  whose  constant  aim  was 
the  good  of  the  people,  was  the  most  eminent  member  of 
this  school  The  views  of  Turgot  embraced  the  abolition  of 
eorv4e$  and  jiMnmdes,  the  suppression  of  provincial  bairiars 
and  custom-houses,  the  estabushment  of  free  trade  in  com, 
and  the  compelling  the  nobles  and  clergy  to  contribute  to 
the  taxes.  It  was  Turgot  who  first  asserted,  in  his  article 
FimdaUon  in  the  Eneyelopidie,  that  churdi  lands  were 
national  property. 

^  ToeqneviUe,  Ane.  BMmey  p.  249. 
*  Tom,  iiL  Commeru  Ammgvr^  p.  40, 
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It  was  not,  however,  such  gradual  and  incomplete  refonnB,  timimw 
even  if  these  conld  have  been  carried  without  some  oonvnUdon,  v^^^^^J- 
that  coold  satisfy  the  present  temper  of  the  French  nation. 
Instead  of  lopping  off  a  few  abuses  of  the  ancient  rSgime^  a 
spirit  was  abroad  which  was  to  oTerthrow  both  the  throne  and 
the  altar,  and  to  shake  society  to  its  foundations.  This  spirit 
had  been  engendered  by  the  literature  and  pseudo^philosophy 
of  the  eighteenth  centory.  The  material  progress*  of  the 
middle-classes,  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  advance  in 
their  manners  and  education,  had  produced  an  apt  and  ready 
audience  for  its  doctrines.  Into  the  effects  of  this  new 
philosophy  we  must  now  inquire. 

The  Fxench  literature  of  the  seventeenth  centuxy,  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  Eichelieu,  Mazarin,  and  Louis  XIV., 
had  been  developed  in  the  spirit  of  the  anti-reformation,  and 
rested  on  dassical  antiquity,  the  Soman  Catholic  religion, 
and  absolute  Monarchy.  It  had  been  encouraged  by  Eiche- 
lieu and  his  successors  as  a  means  of  extending  their  own  as 
well  as  the  national  gloiy ;  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  had  a 
vast  effect  in  promoting  French  influence  abroad.  Eichelieu, 
however,  seems  to  have  felt  some  apprehension  of  the  con- 
sequences it  might  one  day  produce  at  home.  In  a  remark- 
able passage  of  his  Testament  PoUHgue,  he  almost  foretells 
the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  betrays  his  anxiety 
to  prevent  the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  unconscious  that  its 
floodgates,  when  once  ox>ened,  cannot  again  be  closed.^  Al- 
ready before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  symptoms 
bad  begun  to  appear  of  a  change  in  the  literaxy  taste  of  the 
nation.  The  nench  writers  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  sought 
their  inspiration  not  in  classical,  but  in  modem  literature, 
especially  the  English.  After  this  school,  they  began  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  with  questions  of  politics  and  religion ;  to 
discuss  the  elementary  principles  of  society ;  and  to  investi- 
gate the  groimds  of  rel4;ious  oelief .  Thus  the  age  of  Bossuet 
and  Pascal  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Yoltairey  Bousseau,  and 
the  Encydopasdists. 

Infidelity  had,  indeed,  taken  root  in  France  before  the  infideaty. 
dose  of  Louis  XIV.'b  reign,  under  the  auspices  of  the  pn^- 

^  '<Si  les  lettres  ^toient  prolan^  k  toates  sortes  d'esprits,  on 
Terrait  plus  de  gens  capablee  de  former  des  donteB  que  de  lee  r^adre, 
et  beiMiconp  seraient  plus  propres  h  e'cpposer  anx  v^rit^  qn'k  lee 
d^endre."    Oh.  ii  1 10. 
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gate  Due  de  Yenddme  and  his  brother ;  and  it  was  in  this 
school  that  the  Due  de  Ohartres,  afterwards  the  Begent 
Orleans,  imbibed  his  principles  of  atheism  and  immoralitj. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  disgust  at  the  bigotrj,  super- 
stition»  and  hjpoorisj  which  marked  the  later  years  of  Louis 
2LLV.,  contributed  to  produce  this  reaction.  Lifidelitj,  how- 
ever, would  not  ]MK>babl J  have  spread  itself  among  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation,  but  for  the  writers  who  subsequently 
sprung  up.  Fontenelle  was  their  precursor,  whose  long  life, 
extending  from  the  middle  of  the  serenteeoth  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  rendered  him  the  connecting  link 
between  the  literature  of  the  two  periods.  Not  that  F<mten« 
elle  can  be  exactly  styled  an  infidel  authcw.  He  was,  as 
YiUemain  remarks,  but  the  discreet  echo  of  the  bolder  thinkers, 
such  as  Sayle  and  others,  who  wrote  in  Holland.  Yet  his 
writings  are  marked  by  a  certain  want  of  orthodoxy,  a  dis- 
position to  question  receiyed  opinions,  and  to  treat  graye 
subjects  in  that  tone  of  badinage  which  became  characteristic 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  8uch  especially  is  the  style  of  his 
Hidoire  des  Oracles,  whilst  his  Dialogues  of  i\s  Dead  beta»y  a 
geuius  kindred  with  that  of  Lucian. 
Lord  Bohngbroke,  and  the  Olub  of  the  Entre-sol,  which  he 
qniMi.  founded  durizig  his  banishment  in  France,  tended  greatly  to 
promote  the  liberalism  and  infidelity  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  giye  them  a  literary  and  philosophical  turn. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  members  of  the  Club  of  the 
Entre-sol,  was  the  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre,  whose  works,  says 
Yillemain,  present  the  programme  of  a  social  reyolution  so 
bold  and  complete  as  to  astonish  eyen  J.  J.  Bousseau.  But 
Montesquieu  must  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  first  writer 
whose  works  had  any  direct  influence  upon  the  French  Beyo- 
lution.  After  trayelling  oyer  great  part  of  Europe  Montes- 
quieu took  up  his  abode  in  England,  in  1729.  Here  he 
applied  himseu  to  the  study  of  our  Constitution,  for  which  he 
imbibed  a  great  admiration,  as  appears  from  his  panegyric  on 
it  in  the  eleyenth  book  of  his  Esprit  des  Lois,  published  about 
twenty  years  afterwards.  At  finrt,  howeyer,  this,  his  greatest 
work,  was  not  understood  by  his  countrymen.  They  were 
hardly  yet  ripe  for  serious  political  studies,  and  Montesquieu's 
first  work,  the  Lettres  Persanes,  seems  to  haye  giyen  them  a 
wrong  idea  of  his  genius.  Li  the  disguise  of  Eastern  mas- 
querade Montesquieu  in  that  work  aimed  some  blows  at 
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French  ciutoms  and  institations ;  and  hence,  while  uttering 
in  the  EsprU  de»  LoU  hia  earnest  conyictions,  he  was  atill  re- 
garded by  many  of  his  coantrymen  only  as  a  concealed  satirist 
His  book  was  much  better  receired  in  England,  and  it  was 
only  by  Frenchmen  of  the  next  generation  t£at  it  began  to  be 
duly  understood  and  appreciated. 

Montesquieu  must  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  that  school 
of  reformers,  including  Necker,  Lally  Tollendal,  Mounier,  and 
others,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Beyolution  wished 
to  establish  in  France  a  Constitution  on  the  English  modeL 
There  was  no  analogy  whaterer  between  the  France  of  1789 
and  England  at  any  period  of  its  history.  The  want  of  an 
aristocracy  influential  through  its  dignities  and  wealth,  yet 
without  particular  priyileges,  except  that  of  an  hereditary 
peerage,  and  identified  in  its  private  interests  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  would  alone  have  rendered  English  in- 
stitutions impossible  in  France.  Hie  democratic  inclina- 
tions of  the  French,  their  military  habits,  their  large  stand- 
ing army,  all  tended  the  same  way.  The  principles  of 
Montesquieu  obtained  however,  at  length,  a  sort  of  triumph 
in  the  Charter  of  1814 ;  which  appears  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  scheme  of  a  Constitution  modelled  on  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  submitted  by  Lally  ToUendal  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly. 

Voltaire,  the  son  of  a  notary  of  the  name  of  Arouet,  also  Voiteire. 
acquired  mach  of  his  philosophy  in  England,  and  had  a  far 
greater  influence  than  Montesquieu  on  the  French  Bevolution. 
Not,  however,  from  any  love  of  constitutional  liberty.  Vol- 
taire throughout  his  life  posed  as  an  aristocrat  and  a  royalist, 
and  mixed  in  the  highest  circles  of  Paris.  Unfortunately, 
however,  his  talent  for  satire  produced  effects  calculated  to 
remind  him  unpleasantly  of  his  plebeian  origin.  He  offended 
a  young  nobleman,  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan,  who  caused  him 
to  be  horse-whipped,  and  in  reply  to  a  demand  for  satisfaction, 
obtained  a  leUre  de  each^  which  consigned  him  to  the  Bas- 
tille, whence  he  was  released  only  to  be  banished  into 
England.  Here  was  enough  to  have  cured  most  men  of  a 
love  of  aristocracy  and  despotism.  Not  so  with  Voltaire.  On 
his  return  we  find  hi  in  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  nay,  of  Madame  du  Barri;  courting  Louis 
XV.  by  every  meaos  in  his  power ;  degrading  his  fine  genius 
by  representing  that  profligate  Monarch  under  the  character 

v.  c 
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dt  Trajan  in  a  little  piece  entitled  Le  Temple  de  Ohirs,^  which 
he  wrote  for  the  theatre  of  Yeraaillee ;  and  when  repulsed 
with  the  most  marked  disdain  by  Loiub,  still  retaimng  all  the 
devotion  of  loyally.  He  showed  the  same  complacency 
towards  foreign  potentates.  Failing  to  attract  the  notice  of 
his  own  Court,  he  became  the  guest  and  literary  satellite  of 
Frederick  n.  of  Prussia ;  and  though  ultimately  treated  with 
the  grossest  indignity  by  that  Monarch,  condescended  to  con- 

Siitulate  him  on  his  victory  at  Bossbach.    He  approved  of 
tharine  IL's  arbitnurr  designs  against  the  national  exist- 
ence of  Poland  and  Turkey.* 

How,  then,  did  Yoltaire  contribute  to  the  Bevolution? 
Principally  by  his  attacks  on  the  established  religion.  Be* 
tween  the  Church,  almost  invariably  the  upholaer  of  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  a  tyranny  which  founds  itself  on 
Divine  right,  the  connection  is  so  dose  that  one  cannot  be 
shaken  without  endangering  the  other.  The  sceptical  nature 
of  Yoltaire's  writings  had,  moreover,  a  natural  tendency  to 
sap  belief  in  all  fixed  principles  whatsoever.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Church,  the  absorption  of  ecdeeiastical  property,  the 
proclamation  of  the  Age  of  Season,  are  among  the  most 
marked  and  striking  features  of  the  iVench  Bevohition ;  and 
they  must  be  ascribed  in  the  main  to  the  teaching  of  Yoltaire. 
HiBEnsiish  Yoltaire's  scepticism,  if  not  imbibed,  was  at  least  con- 
•tudies.  firmed,  by  his  residence  in  England.  His  study  of  the 
English  deistical  writers,  as  Shaftesbury,  Toland,  and  others, 
and  his  friendship  and  intercourse  witibi  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
gave  it  a  body  and  a  method.  IVom  the  study  of  Lodce's 
metaphysical  works  he  imbibed  the  theory  of  Sensation;  a 
doctrme  which  was  afterwards  developed  in  France  by  Con- 
dillac  in  his  7}raM  dee  Seneationa,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  materialism  of  the  French  Encydopndists.  Yoltaire's 
residence  in  England,  during  which  he  obtained  a  very  coa- 
siderable  mastery  of  our  knguage,  imbued  him  with  much 
admiration  for  our  literature  and  customs.  Hence  he  con- 
tributed to  spread  in  France  what  has  been  called  the  uln^lo- 
fnawia;  which,  by  promoting  travelling  in  England,  ihe 
studying  of  the  English  language,  the  reading  of  English 
newspapers,  and  even  the  afiecting  of  Englidi  tastes  and 

^  See  Marmontel,  MMnoires. 

*  Seehiflletteraof  January  1st  and  November  Sad,  1772;  YiUemain, 
<Bt$»re$9 1.  iz.  p.  S66. 
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maxinen,  nndoiibtedlj  became  a  strong  predLspofling  cause  of 
the  Bevolution.^ 

It  was  natural  that  on  his  return  to  France  Voltaire  ehonld 
be  ftmck  with  the  different  state  of  things  that  he  found 
there.  Having  studied  in  Enghuid  the  philosophy  of  Newton, 
he  drew  up  his  BfftUme  du  Monde  to  ei{^ain  it  to  his  countiy- 
men ;  but  the  chancellor  d' Aguesseau  refused  his  fn$a  to  the 
publication.  Still  worse  was  the  fate  of  Voltaire's  LeHre$ 
fhUo9opkiqu6i  sur  Us  AnglaU,  which  he  published  soon  after 
his  return  to  France,  and  which  contained  much  praise  of  our 
cust4Mns  and  institutions.  The  Parliament  of  Paris  ordered 
ihem  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  depriyed  the 
publisher  of  his  maUr%$e,  Voltaire  afterwards  recast  them  in 
his  Dietumnaire  Phihscpkiaue, 

Such  treatment  was  not  likely  to  increase  Voltaire's  respect  tim  vrmeh 
for  the  Church.  And,  indeed,  there  was  much  in  its  pmctice  ^*'^' 
that  might  serre  to  explain,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  justify, 
the  hostility  of  an  obserrant  philosopher.  The  higher  clergy 
were  often  open  profligates  and  atheiste ;  while  that  portion, 
including  the  Janseniste,  which  pretended  to  derotion,  ex- 
hibited nttle  more  than  a  strperstition  united  with  a  per- 
secuting spirit.  In  February,  1/62,  in  pursuance  of  a  sentence 
of  the  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  Bodiette,  a  Protestant  pastor, 
was  hanged  for  having  exerdsed  his  ministry  in  Languedoc 
Soon  after,  Calas,  anotilier  Protestant  of  Toulouse,  was  broken 
on  the  wheel  on  the  &lse  accusation  of  having  killed  his  son 
in  order  to  prerent  his  turning  Catholic.  Voltaire  protected 
Cahs's  widow  and  children;  and  by  bold  and  persevering 
efforte  vindicated  the  memorv  of  Calas,  by  procuring  a  re- 
versal of  his  sentence.  At  a  later  period  he  interfered,  but 
with  less  success,  for  another  victim  of  clerical  fury.  In  1766 
two  young  officers.  La  Barre  and  I^Etallonde,  were  prosecuted 
by  the  Bbhop  of  Amiens  for  mutilating  a  crucifix  erected  on 
a  bridge  at  AbberiDe.  D'Etallonde  escaped  by  flight;  La 
Barre  was  convicted  on  very  vague  testimony,  and  sentenced 
by  the  Jansenist  Court  of  Abbeville  te  have  his  hand  and 
tongue  amputated,  and  to  be  burnt  alive.  The  Parliament  of 
Paris,  on  appeal,  confirmed  the  sentence  in  spite  of  all 
Voltaire's  efforts;  according,  however,  to  the  cnminal  the 
fevour  of  being  beheaded  instead  of  being  burnt.* 

^  Mannontel,  MSmo9re9.t,  iv.  p.  87  aq. 

*  See  Martin,  Hiit.  de  Frmnee,  t.  xH.  p.  140  sq. 
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PomiiArity  Voltaire's  wit,  yivacitj,  and  admixable  style  made  liim  the 
of  Voltaire.  njQgt  popular  of  authors.  No  writer,  perhax>8,  has  ezereised 
a  greater  and  more  general  influenoe  on  his  age.  It  was  not 
in  France  alone  t^t  he  was  regarded  as  the  Apostle  of 
Beason,  and  the  harbinger  of  a  new  era.  Manj  of  the 
soyereigns  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  Frederick  the  Oreat  o£ 
Prussia,  Oatharine  IL  of  Bussia,  Joseph  11.  of  Austria,  were 
among  his  admirers  and  correspondents.  He  eyen  exchanged 
compUments  with  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  about  his  tragedy  of 
Mahomet;  and  Cardinal  Quirini  amused  himself  with  trans- 
lating the  Senriade  into  Latin  yerse.  It  was  through  Voltaire's 
inspiration  that  D'Aranda  in  Spain,  Pombal  in  Portugal, 
were  led  to  expel  the  Jesuits.  Pombal  caused  the  works  of 
Voltaire  and  IMderot  to  be  translated  into  the  Portuguese 
language.  Thus  through  the  medium  of  England,  the  spirit 
of  tiie  Beformation,  degenerating  into  scepticism,  reoperated 
through  the  genius  of  Voltaire  upon  the  most  bigoted  nations 
of  Europe. 
The^y-  The  philosophical  school  known  as  the  EncyclopsBdists,  who 
ofMMiiBto.  Qi^^pm^  their  master  Voltaire,  were  the  contemporaries  of  his 
later  years.  Holbach,  a  rich  German  baron,  was  their 
MaBcenas.  Holbach  had  himself  some  literary  pretensions, 
and  was  the  author  of  the  SyH^me  de  la  Nature,  the  most 
complete  code  of  atheism  that  had  yet  appeared.  Holbach  gaye 
the  philosophers  two  dinners  a  week  for  a  period  of  forty 
years ;  whence  the  Abb^  Galliani  called  him  the  Ma^re  d^H6M 
de  la  Philoeophie.  His  table  was  frequented  by  Diderot, 
D'Alembert,  Hely^tius,  Grimm,  Baynal,  and  other  heaum 
eeprita  of  the  day.  Most  of  these  were  contributors  to  the 
famous  EneyelopSdie,  whence  the  school  deriyed  their  name. 
This  storehouse  of  knowledge,  projected  by  Diderot  in  1750, 
was  the  first  work  of  the  kind^  and  was  intended  also  to  be  a 
yehide  for  the  propagation  of  liberal  opinions.  Diderot's 
chief  assistant  was  D'Alembert,  a  man.  of  great  mathematical 
attainments. 
jmu  Among  the  guests  at  Holbaoh's  table  by  iBT  the  most  re- 

£US||^,     markable  was  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  who  did  not,  howeyer, 
long  remain  a  member  of  that  brilliant  society. 

The  consciousness  of  brilliant  intdlect  led  Bousseau  to 
regard  with  disgust  the  cynical  materialism  of  the  Encyclo- 
pcedists.  Should  the  only  being  which  could  observe  and 
understand  the  pheiiomena  of  nature,  study  other  beings  and 
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their  xelations,  be  sensible  of  order,  beauty,  Tirtne,  and  from 
contemplating  the  works  of  the  creation  could  rise  to  the 
Creator,  love  what  was  good  and  act  accordingly,  be  nothing 
bat  a  brate !  ^  The  man  who  could  feel  and  reason  thus  had 
in  him  the  seeds  at  least  of  nobleness  and  yirtue,  though 
partly  from  his  peculiar  temperament,  partly  from  the  cir- 
cnm stances  of  his  life,  they  produced  only  abortive  fruits. 
Endowed  with  an  exquisite  sensibilily,  bordering  on  insanity, 
Jean  Jacques  had  some  real,  and  many  imaginary,  grievances 
to  allege  against  society.  From  childhood  his  life  had  been  an 
almost  constant  straggle  with  adversity ;  and  when  a  little 
prosperity  at  length  dawned  upon  him  he  found  himself,  from 
innate  shyness  fuid  early  habits,  incapable  of  playing  a  be- 
coming part  in  sodety,  and  thus  his  irritable  pride  sustained 
a  thousand  wounds.  So  constituted,  it  is  not  surprising  that  BoiuMaii's 
be  should  have  conceived  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  whole  sodety. 
social  system.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  man  in  his  un- 
sophisticated state  and  to  an  ideal  primitive  society,  which 
ensted  only  in  his  own  imagination.  Of  this  imaginanr 
world,  and  of  the  actual  world  with  which  it  was  contrasted, 
he  wrote  with  an  eloquence  and  purity  of  style  never  excelled 
in  French  prose.  He  appealed  to  the  feeling  rather  than,  like 
Voltaire  and  the  EncycIopfBdiste,  to  the  reason,  and  in  times 
of  ferment  sentiment  touches  the  heart,  whidi  argument 
leaves  unmoved.  When  he  reasoned,  indeed,  as  he  generally 
started  from  fiJse  premisses,  he  fell  into  contradictions  and 
absurdities,  though  the  flaws  were  concealed  by  a  show  of 
rigorous  logical  deduction  highly  captivating  to  his  French 
readers. 

The  Social  Coniractj  Bousseau's  most  practical  work,  and  Sovereignty 
on  which  his  fame  as  a  political  philosopher  must  rest,  was,  ^^fe. 
perhaps,  partly  founded  on  hints  derived  from  the  Bepublican 
Constitution  of  his  native  city.  It  contains  much  that  might 
be  practicable  under  certain  conditions  of  society,  and  was  so 
regarded  not  only  by  the  French  democrats,  but  also  by  the 
Corsicans  and  the  Poles,  who  made  Bousseau  their  legislator, 
and  asked  for  a  constitution  at  his  hands.  The  assumption 
of  an  original  contract  as  the  basis  of  dvil  society  had  been 
made  by  less  eccentric  philosophers  than  Bousseau ;  it  had 
been  solemnly  asserted  by  the  practical  English  statesmen  of 

^  See  the  Ci)ii\fu9ion  dtfoi  dPun  vicaire  SavajforcL 
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1688.  Although  a  fiction,  it  afforded  at  least  conTenieikt 
grounds  for  inquiring  into  first  prindples.  Eren  the  chief 
characteristic  doctrine  of  the  fifoefcrf  Cawtradf  the  soTereigntj 
of  the  people,  had  been  promulgated  by  the  Dutch  in  their 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  had  been  maintained  by 
Locke  in  his  Treaiise  on  €hv0mment ;  nor  in  so  far  that  the 
last  appeal  in  all  questions  affecting  the  vital  interests  of  a 
nation  should  be  to  the  people  itself,  will  anj  enlightened 
mind  be  disposed  to  contest  the  doctrine.  But  the  difference 
between  Locke  and  Bousseau  is  this,  that  while  both  thought 
that  the  sovereign  power  resides  inalienably  in  the  people, 
Locke  allows  that  it  may  be  delegated ;  while  Bousseau  holds 
that  the  sovereign,  that  is,  the  people,  can  only  be  repre- 
sented by  himself.^  Even  this  might  not  be  impracticable  in 
a  small  State,  and  was,  indeed,  actually  done  at  Athens ;  but 
Bousseau  is  forced  to  admit  its  unsuitableness  for  a  large 
one ;  ^  and  hence  his  theory  sinks  at  once  from  the  rank  of 
absolute  to  that  of  only  relative  truth.  As  a  legitimate 
deduction  from  these  views,  Bousseau  condemned  repre* 
sentative  government  altogether.  He  recognized  not  such 
bodies  as  Fk^rliaments  and  National  ABsemblies ;  for  as  the 

S>ple  cannot  delegate  the  sovereignty,  so  neither  can  they 
^ate  the  legislative  power,  the  highest  function  of  the 
sovereign.  Hence  Bousseau  was  no  admirer  of  the  English 
Constitution.  He  even  ridicules  the  English  for  thinking 
themselves  free ;  a  condition  which,  accoiding  to  him,  they 
enjoy  only  during  the  short  period  employed  in  electing 
members  of  Parliament.' 

No  writer  had  a  greater  influence  on  the  Bevolution. 
Before  it  broke  out,  Marat  was  accustomed  to  read  and  com- 

1  « Je  dis  done,  qae  la  Bouveraint^,  n'^tant  que  rexerciae  de  la 
volont^  g^n^rale,  ne  peat  jamab  s'ali^ner,  et  que  le  sonverain,  qtd  est 
ui  ^tre  coUectif,  ne  pent  etre  repr^nt^  que  par  lai-m6me.** — CotUr, 
So^  liv.  ii  chap,  i 

*  Ibid.  liv.  iiL  chfu».  xv.  Bonsseaa,  however,  had  a  plan  for  ohviataog 
this  difficulty,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  Coont  d'Antraigaes,  t^ter- 
wards  a  depn^  in  the  Constitnent  Assembly,  who,  by  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  destroyed  the  MS.  as  dangerous  to  royal  authority.  See  (Ewores 
de  Bau89eau,  t.  v.  p.  209  (ed.  1833). 

'  CofUrat  Soe.  liv.  iiL  chap.  xv.  Subsequently,  however,  he  some* 
what  modified  these  views.  Thus,  in  the  ConsidSmtiofis  sur  le  Chuveme' 
ment  de  la  Poloffne,  chap.  viL,  he  admits  representative  government. 
Cf .  Lettres  de  la  Mtmtagne.  But  he  thought  that  the  English  system 
required  Minual  parliaments  and  universal  snfifrage. 
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ment  on  the  O^tiAmt  Social  in  the  streets  amid  the  ^>plftiue 
of  ma  enthuiiMtic  audience.  ProCesson  of  jnrispradence  pot 
it  into  the  baade  of  their  pupils  as  a  maauu.^  The  najority 
of  the  first  National  Assembly  were  Bonssean's  cUscipbs»  as 
appears  from  their  Toting  him  a  statne,  as  the  author  of  the 
OmdnU  SoeuU,  the  elementary  book  of  public  liberty  and  the 
sdenoe  of  government;  and  from  their  giring  a  pension  of 
1,200  francs  to  his  widow.  They  seemed  to  have  borrowed 
from  Rousseau  the  idea  of  giving  the  King  the  title  of  "  King 
of  the  French/'  instead  oi  ''King  of  France/'*  But  the 
Declaration  of  the  Bights  of  Man  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  is  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of  his  influence. 
In  the  third  Artide  his  dogma  of  tiie  soTereignly  of  the 
pe<q>le  is  laid  down  in  its  ^dl  extent.  As  the  Bevolutimi 
punued  its  headlong  course,  Bousseau's  authority  grew  all 
the  stronger.  The  first  Declaration  of  Bights  only  pro- 
claimed  tlutt  men  are  equal  tn  rigkU;  the  seccmd  (June  24th, 
1798)  asserted  that  they  are  equal  6y  nahm.  Thus  the 
natural  was  sophistically  confounded  with  the  social  state, 
the  savage  with  the  dvihsed  man ;  and  the  people,  instead  of 
being  instructed  in  their  duties,  were  taught  to  bdieve  them- 
selves entitled  to  rights  utterly  incompatn>le  with  their  social 
condition. 

As  Voltaire  was  the  laughing  philosopher,  the  Democritus 
oi  the  Bevolution,  so  Bousseau  was  its  Heraclitus.  Uniting 
an  ardent  imagination  with  extraordinary  dialectic  subtiety, 
he  was  enaUed  to  support  bis  extravagant  hypotheses  with  a 
disf^y  of  reasoning  which  to  some  mmds  made  them  aj^ear 
truths.  He  would  perhaps  have  been  filled  with  regret  could 
he  have  foreseen  their  consequences,  for  he  had  the  greatest 
aversion  to  violence. 

A  morbid  sensibility,  like  that  of  Bousseau,  is,  however,  so 
far  from  being  incompatible  with  the  most  atrocious  crority  ISd^di^ 
that  their  union  forms  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  striking  ^^^ 
features  of  the  French  Bevolution.  luchelet  has  remarked 
that  many  of  the  terrorists  ''were  men  of  an  exalted  and 
morbid  sensibility ;  *' '  and  he  goes  on  to  observe  that  artists 
and  women  were  particularly  subject  to  it  The  yerpetrators 
of  the  September  massacres  were  occasionally  seised  with  a 

^  Taine,  Anc  BSgime,  p.  415. 

*  See  Cantrai  Soe.  Uv.  i.  ehap.  ix. 

•  £RH.  de  la  B$9U.  frm^Y,  n.  ehap.  u . 
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fit  of  frantic  joy  when  one  of  their  intended  Tictims  was 
acquitted,  and,  by  "a  strange  reaction  of  Benaibility/'  would 
shed  tears  and  tlurow  themsdves  into  the  arms  of  those  whom 
a  moment  before  they  were  about  to  sla^.  The  same  sort  of 
<'  sensibility''  appears  to  hare  characienxed  Danton.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  the  novds  and  other  publications  of  the 
bloodiest  period  of  the  Bevolution  are  full  of  the  word  sensi-^ 
hiiUy.  Eal»e  d'Eglantine  eyen  talked  about  "  the  sensibility 
of  Marat." 
CflDflonhip  In  the  absence  of  all  public  debate,  literature  was,  under 
p^  the  old  rSgime,  ihe  only  channel  of  political  discussion.     The 

growing  audacity  of  its  tone  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  GoTemment.  A  Boyal  Declaration  of  1757,  in  the  yery 
senith  of  Voltaire's  ascendant,  condemns  to  death  those  who 
should  write  or  print  or  disseminate  anything  hostile  to 
religion  or  the  established  Goyemment.^  The  censorship  of 
the  Press,  howeyer,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the  dergy,  was 
on  the  whole  exercised  with  tolerable  leniency,  though  often 
capriciously.  Thus  Bousseau's  prise  essay  was  left  unnoticed, 
while  his  harmless  EmUe  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the 
executioner.  In  like  manner  the  Sorbonne  refused  their 
Unprimaiur  to  Marmontel's  innocuous  Beliscnre,  and  extracted 
from  it  thirty-two  propositions,  which  they  published  with 
their  anathema  as  heretical,  under  the  title  of  Indieulfi$;  to 
which  Turgot  subjoined  the  epithet  ridiculua.  One  ^^'«e 
propositions  denounced  was :  "  It  is  not  by  the  light 
flATOiTig  pile  Ihat  souls  are  to  be  enlightened;"  w 
Turgot  drew  the  legitimate  condusion  that,  in  the  opinioi 
the  Sorbonne,  souIb  were  to  be  so  enlightened!  Such  wet^ 
the  derical  censors  of  those  days. 
^TMdof  A  recent  Fr^idi  writer  somewhat  paradoxically  main  tains 
pSjSS^  that  the  restrictions  on  literature  were  really  effectiye,  and 
▼iAwi-  and  that  the  phUoeopkerB  had  thus  little  or  no  influence  in 

producing  the  Beyolution.  In  corrobation  of  this  yiew  he 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Jfomieiir, 
that  their  works  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  the 
educated  and  ridi.*  But  what  more  could  be  required  P  It 
is  notorious  that  the  Beyolution  was  begun  by  the  higher 
classes.    Thus  Marmontd  tells  us  that  among  the  nobles,,  a 


ToequeviUe,  Ane.  BiffinUf  p.  100. 
Granier  de  CaBsagnac,  Hist,  des 


OaiueidelaSivol.  Fr.  tip,  61  sq. 
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considerable  number  of  enthusiaBts  (tSiea  exaUSes),  some  from 
a  spirit  of  libertj»  othors  from  calcnlating  and  amUtioos 
Yiews,  were  inclined  towards  the  popular  party .^    Madame^ 
de  StaSl  says  that  not  only  all  the  men,  but  also  all    ' 
women,  who  had  any  influence  upon  opinion  amonf^ 
higher  classes,  were  warm  in  &your  of  the  national 
that  foshion,  all  powerful  in  France,  ran  in  this  dii 
and  that  this  state  of  things  was  the  result  of  the 
century.' 

The  priTileged  classes  adopted  the  same  language  « 
Tier9  itat^  and  were  disciples  of  the  same  philosophers 
early  as  1762,  women  of  fashion  had  taken  from  Bo^ 
the  ominous  name  otcUaifenne,  as  a  pet  appellation/ 
manner,  among  the  clergy,  the  most  pronounced  s 
was  found  in  tiie  hierarchy.    We  need  hardly  adve: 
rapidity  with  which,  in  a  country  like  France,  opinion       ^s 
from  class  to  class.    This  circumstance  had  not  escaped  the 
notice  oi  Voltaire,^  who  had  remarked  the  rapid  diffusion  of 
the  new  principles.    A  traveller  who  had  been  long  absent 
from  France  being  asked  on  his  return  at  the  openinp^  of 
Louis  Xyi.'s  reign  what  change  he  obsenred  in  the  nation  P 
replied :  "  None,  except  that  what  used  to  be  the  talk  of  the 
dAwing-rooms  is  now  repeated  in  the  streets." ' 

The  persecution  which  authors  expmenced  from  the  Cen-  Ptoi^m 
sorship  was  more  yezatious  than  terrible,  and  calculated  uon. 
rather  to  excite  than  to  deter.  Hume  even  expressed  to 
Diderot  his  opinion  that  French  intolerance  was  more  favour- 
able to  intellectual  progress  than  the  unlimited  liberty  of  the 
Press  enjoyed  in  England.*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  progress  of  public  opinion  in  France  had  led 
acute  observers  to  predict  a  revolution  even  so  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  a 
letter  dated  AprH  13th,  1752,  adverting  to  the  quanel  be- 
tween Louis  XV.  and  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  observes: 

'  Jf^motm,  t.  iv.  p.  104. 

'  CatuidSraihns  amr  la  SSvol.  Fr,  (EuvreSy  t.  xii.  p.  179. 

'  Taine.  Ane,  BMme,  liy.  iv.  ch.  iL  b.  v.    See  the  whole  section. 

^  **  La  lami^e  eregt  tellement  r^pandne  <20  oroeAe  enproche,  qu'on 
6datera  k  la  premihe  occasion,"  etc.— Xe«re  a  M.  Chauvelin,  Ayr. 
22,1764. 

«  De  Barante,  Lit  Franeaue  au  18«»«  Siicle,  312. 

*  Tocqueville,  Ane,  BSgHne^  p.  233. 
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*'  This  1 866,  that  before  the  end  of  this  oentoiy,  the  trade  of 
both  king  and  priest  will  not  be  half  so  fiK>od  a  one  as  it  has 
been."^ 
i><gn^         While  sach  was  the  progress  of  pablio  opinion,  the  Mon- 
Monarchy-    ^<^7  ^"^  been  gradnailj  sinking  into  unpopularity  and 
contempt.    The  French  people,  t^  towards  the  close  of 
Louis  XrV.'s  reign,  had  lovea  their  kings  with  an  affection 
bordering  on  idolatry.     They  looked  up  to  them  as  their 
protectors  against  the  aristocnu^^,  and  as  the  promoters  of 
(^g0  national  glory,  both  in  arms  and  letters.  But  tms  popularity 

ojftAte  began  to  wane  with  Louis  JLlV.'s  good  fortune,  and  the 

approach  of  that  misery  which  his  ambition  had  occasioned. 
19ie  Regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  calculated  to  bring 
ail  government  into  contempt.  Yet  the  loyalty  of  the  French 
seemed  to  reviye  a  little  in  the  first  part  of  Louis  XY.'s 
reign,  till  his  rices  entirely  extinguished  it.  The  masses 
ordered  by  private  indiyiduals  for  the  King's  safety  form  a 
kind  of  barometer  of  his  popularity.  During  his  illness  at 
Mets  in  1744,  they  amounted  to  6,000;  after  Damiens' 
attempt  on  his  life  in  1757  to  600 ;  at  his  hut  illness  in  1774 
to  3.'  Frequent  scarcities  constantly  recalled  the  Pcu^  de 
Famine^  till  at  length  it  resounded  as  the  death-knell  of  the 
French  Monarchy,  when  on  the  6th  of  October,  1789,  the 
populace  led  the  Boyal  Family  captive  to  Paris,  with  shouts 
that  they  were  bringing  the  baker,  his  wife,  and  the  little 
apprentice !  Thus  ]x>uis  XYI.  inherited  a  Orown  sullied  by 
the  vices  of  his  predecessors,  and  became  the  innocent  victim 
of  faults  that  were  not  his  own.  The  feebleness  of  his  char- 
acter, nay,  even  his  very  virtues,  assisted  the  Bevolution. 
Had  he  possessed  more  energy  and  decision,  had  he  felt  less 
reluctance  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  subjects,  he  might  prob- 
ably have  averted  the  excesses  which  marked  his  own  end 
and  that  of  the  Monarchy.  "  It  is  frightful  to  think,"  says 
Mounier,  "  that  with  a  less  benevolent  soul,  another  Prince 
might  perhaps  have  fotmd  means  to  maintain  his  power."  ' 

^  See  to  the  same  effect  another  letter  of  December  S6th,  176S.  The 
Frsneh  Revolution  was  also  foretold  by  Leibnits  in  his  Ne¥f  Etmy  on 
the  Euman  Understanding^  B.  iv.  eh.  zvi ;  by  Voltaire,  in  the  letter 
to  M.  GhauveUn,  already  quoted ;  and  by  Rousseau  in  his  Emile,  t.  ii. 
p.  99  (ed.  Geneva,  1780). 

>  Taine,  p.  4ia 

*  Becherehes  8ur  lea  Oawea^  etc 
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The  aid  which,  against  his  better  judgment,  Louis  XYI.  Effect 
was  induced  to  lend  to  the  American  rebellion,  must  be  £^caii 
reckoned  among  the  causes  of  his  fall ;  not  only  bj  aggrayat-  revolt 
ing  tiie  financial  distress,  but  also,  and  more  materiaUj,  from 
the  suj^rt  which  the  doctrines  of  the  revolutionary  philo- 
sophers derived  from  the  establishment  of  the  American 
Bepublic*  While,  as  De  Tocqueville  remarks,^  the  American 
rebellion  was  onlj  a  new  and  astonishing  jbct  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  to  the  French  people  it  rendered  more  possible  things 
which  they  had  meditated  on  ahead  j.  The  Americans  seemed 
onlyto  be  executing  what  the  French  writers  had  conceived,  and 
to  be  giving  to  thw  dreams  all  the  substance  of  reality.  The 
aid  which  the  French  at)vemment  lent  to  rebels  appeared  a 
sanction  of  revolt.  Lafayette  and  other  Frenchmen,  who  had 
taken  a  personal  share  in  the  American  struggle,  were  among 
the  foremost  to  promote  the  Bevolution  in  France,  and  the 
enthusiastic  feeling  which  the  dedaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence excited  among  the  French,  was  perhaps  heightened 
hy  the  circumstance  that  it  had  been  achieved  at  the  expense 
of  a  rival  nation.  During  the  first  tumults  in  Paris,  the  name 
of  Washington  was  the  principal  watchword  in  the  different 
sections. 

Louis  XVI.  himself,  in  his  speech  on  opening  the  States-  The  deficit. 
Qeneral  in  1789,  attributed  the  financiiu  pressure  to  the 
American  war.  Its  cost  was  estimated  at  1,194  million 
Kvree,  or  about  48  millions  sterling;  and  so  bad  was  the 
state  of  credit  in  France,  that  this  money  was  borrowed  at 
an  average  of  about  10  per  cent  We  cannot,  however,  regard 
the  disoidered  state  of  the  finances  as  much  more  than  the 
occanan  of  the  fievolution,  by  necessitating  the  convocation 
of  the  States-General.  It  was  none  of  the  essential  came9 
of  the  outbrea.k.  Preceding  monarchs  had  triumphed  over 
greater  financial  embarrassments ;  and  had  everything  else  in 
ihe  State  been  sound,  even  a  national  bankruptcy  might  have 
been  surmounted.  In  &ct,  though  tiie  deficU  set  the  Revolu- 
tion in  motion,  it  occupied  but  li^e  attention  after  the  move- 
ment was  once  begun.  The  importance  of  the  deficU  as  a 
revolutionary  motive,  arose  not  so  much  from  its  amount,  as 
from  the  temper  of  the  nation.  The  wide-spread  discontent 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  forbade  the  imposition 

•  ^  Anc  Bigime,  p.  228. 
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of  any  new  taies,  while  the  higher  orders  were  not  inclined  to 
relinquish  their  fiscal  privileges. 
Conduct  The  centralization  of  all  ]^rance  in  Paris  contributed  much 

Duties.  ^  ^6  origin  as  well  as  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Bevo- 
lution.  ^e  destruction  of  Beyeillon's  paper  manu&ctory  by 
the  populace,  during  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  States, 
though  too  much  stress  has  perhaps  been  laid  upon  it  as  a 
political  movement,  showed  at  least  what  extensive  elements 
of  discontent  and  danger  were  lurking  in  P^a  No  sooner 
was  the  Naticmal  Assembly  opened  than  the  Parisian  electors, 
having  formed  themselves  into  a  permanent  and  illegal  com- 
mittee, began  to  dictate  to  it.  The  deputies  were  buUied  and 
insulted  by  the  mob  that  filled  the  tribunes ;  who,  as  Arthur 
Toung  tells  us,  interrupted  the  debates  by  clapping  their 
soTereign<*y  hands,  and  other  noisy  expressions  of  approbation.  When 
of  the  mob.  ^Yie  party  of  the  Oironde  at  length  began  to  feel  the  intoler- 
able  tyranny  of  the  mob  which  they  had  themselves  used  to 
promote  their  ends,  they  sought  to  protect  themselves,  and 
to  secure  the  freedom  of  debate,  by  moving  for  a  guard  to  be 
composed  of  provincials, 
ine  Such  was  the  self-constituted  sovereign  people  of  the  Be- 

^{^1^  volution.  How  unlike  the  sovereign  dr^mt  of  by  the 
Qenevese  philosopher !  Nay,  how  unlike  the  great  mass  of 
the  French  nation,  who  were  desirous  only  of  a  moderate 
social  reform.  "  The  labourer  in  the  fields,"  says  Marmontel,^ 
''  the  artizan  in  the  towns,  the  honest  burgess  engrossed  by 
his  trade,  demanded  only  to  be  relieved,  and  had  they  been 
left  alone,  would  have  sent  to  the  Assembly  deputies  as 
peaceable  as  themselves.  But  in  the  towns,  and  especially  in 
Paris,  there  exists  a  class  of  men,  who,  though  distinguished 
by  their  education,  belong  by  birth  to  the  people,  make 
common  cause  with  them,  and,  when  their  rights  are  in 
question,  take  up  their  int^^sts,  lend  them  their  intelligence, 
and  infect  them  with  their  passions.  It  was  among  this  class 
that  an  innovating,  bold,  and  contentious  spirit  had  long  been 
forming  itself,  and  was  every  day  acquinng  more  strength 
and  influence.'' 

But,  while  the  ascendency  of  the  Parisian  rabble  effected 
the  speedy  downfall  of  the  Monarchy,  it  was  also  the  principal 
cause  of  the  fiulure  of  the  Bepublic.    The  throne  was  no 

^  Miaudres,  t.  iv.  p.  87  sq. 
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sooner  oTertumed  than  its  overthrowers,  instead  of  oonsolidat* 
ing  the  new  State*  began  among  themsdves  a  deadly  struggle 
for  power,  a  struggle  which  ended  in  the  supremacy  for  the 
military  power. 

The  character  of  the  national  representatiyes  was  another  want  of 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  BeFolution.  From  the  want  of  all  gJ^S^. 
public  life  in  France,  they  had  no  political  experience.  Their 
knowledge  of  politics  rested  entirely  on  theory  and  specula- 
tion ;  and  thus,  as  De  Tocqueville  obsenres,^  they  carried  their 
literary  habits  into  their  proceedings.  Hence  a  love  of  general 
theories,  complete  systems  of  legislation,  exact  but  imprac- 
ticable symmetry  in  the  laws;  a  contempt  for  existing  &cts, 
and  a  taste  for  what  was  original,  ingenious,  and  new;  a 
desire  to  reconstruct  the  State  after  a  uniform  plan*  instead 
of  trying  to  amend  the  parts  of  it.  To  this  political  ignor- 
ance, or  worse  still,  illusory  knowledge,  must  be  ascribed 
some  of  the  greatest  eyils  of  the  Bevolution.  Vague  and 
undefined  notions  of  liberty  and  equality  produced  the  worst 
and  most  ridiculous  excesses.  As  it  was  impossible  to  estab- 
lish an  equalitT  by  raising  up  the  lower  orders,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  pull  down  the  higher  ones,  and  thus  to  reduce 
everything  to  a  uniform  low  leveL 

Besemblances  between  the  French  and  English  Bevolutions  French  and 
have  been  ingeniously  pointed  out,  which  at  first  sight  seem  £^S^ 
striking  enough.  In  both  countries  an  unpopular  queen ;  the  ttons. 
Long  Parliament  in  England,  and  the  self-constituted  National 
Assembly  in  France ;  the  flight  of  Louis  to  Varennes,  and  of 
Charles  to  the  Isle  of  Wight;  the  trial  and  execution  of  both 
those  monarchs ;  the  government  by  the  Parliament,  and  the 
government  by  the  Convention;  Cromwell  and  Bonaparte, 
who  expel  these  assemblies  and  rule  by  the  sword;  the  set- 
ting aside  of  the  heirs  of  these  usurpers^  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Intimate  Kings.  These  resemblances,  however,  lie 
only  on  the  surface.  A  deeper  examination  will  discover  tha>t 
no  two  events  of  the  same  kind  can  be  more  opposite  in  their 
essential  character  than  the  French  and  English  Bevolutions. 
While  the  object  of  the  one  was  to  destroy,  that  of  the  other 
was  to  restore.  In  the  Petition  of  Bight,  the  English  Ptolia- 
ment  protested  against  certain  of  the  King's  acts  which  were 
the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  the  French  Monarch ;  such 

'  An€.  BSgime^  p.  224  sq. 
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aB  the  levying  of  taxes  by  his  own  authority,  imprisoning  his 
subjects  and  confiscating  their  property  arbitranly  and  with- 
out legal  trial,  billeting  soldiers  and  mariners  upon  house- 
holders, etc  Against  these  abuses  they  appeal  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  which  they  have  vkheriied  according  to  the  laws 
and  statutes  o£  the  reahn/  In  France  very  different  develop- 
ments took  place.  After  a  long  and  splendid  career  in  arts 
and  arms,  the  most  polished  nation  in  Europe  found  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  the  position  of  Man  just  emerged  from  his 
primeval  forests,  and  like  the  original  societies  imagined  by 
Bousseau  and  other  speculative  politicians,  to  settle  the  ele- 
mentary conditions  of  its  civil  state.  Everything  that  had 
gone  b^ore  was  swept  away,  and  a  constitution  was  built  up 
on  paper  from  first  principles  as  deduced  from  the  supposed 
natural  rights  of  Man.  Another  striking  difference  is,  that 
while  in  England  the  quarrel  was  in  great  part  founded  on 
religious  disputes,  in  France  religion  was  discarded  altc^ether. 

Ab  the  whole  method  and  churacter  of  the  two  revolutions 
was  diametrically  opposed,  so  also  was  the  conduct  of  the  two 
Eings.  Charles  I.  had  violated  the  Constitution  by  a  series 
of  high-handed  acts ;  Louis  XYI.,  though  bound  by  no  law 
but  his  own  will,  assembled  the  EtaU  giMrau^f  which  had  not 
been  summoned  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  during  the  abey- 
ance of  the  English  Parliament,  the  Star  Clmmber  had 
proceeded  in  the  most  absolute  and  ill^;al  manner,  while  the 
French  King,  instead  of  increasing,  considerably  mitigated 
the  arbitrary  powers,  such  as  UUreB  de  caekd,  etc.,  which 
were  at  his  disposal ;  Charles  took  up  arms  against  his  sub- 
jects ;  Louis  could  not  be  persuaded  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
people,  even  in  the  most  urgent  cases  of  self-defence. 

La  judging  the  French  lE^volution  from  its  ^ects,  which, 
however,  may  still  be  said  to  be  in  progress,  we  must  on  the 
whole  pronoxmce  it  to  have  been  beneficial.  It  delivered 
France  from  an  arbitrary  and  unbounded  royal  prerc^tive, 
from  an  intolerant  Churdi  and  a  tyrannical  feudal  nobility ; 
it  established  the  peasantry  on  a  stable  basis ;  and  it  welded 
the  previously  ill-cemented  provinces  into  one  compact  and 
powerful  body ;  in  short,  into  the  present  French  nation.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  the  excesses  of  the  French  democrats 

^  The  characters  of  the  French  and  English  Revolntions  are  very 
-^^^  diseriminated  in  Maasey's  Beign  of  George  IIL  voL  iv.  di. 
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were  not  imitated  in  those  countries  whei^  their  principles 
had  produced  a  reTolution,  Neither  massacres,  nor  incen- 
diarism, nor  sacrilege,  nor  proscriptions  took  place  in  the 
Netherlands,  on  the  bwks  of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  and 
Italy.  It  maj,  too,  be  observed  as  a  singular  fact  that  in 
foreign  countries  their  principles  found  readier  acceptance 
among  the  higher  classes  of  society  than  among  the  lower 
and  more  uneducated.  In  (Germany  the  peasants  of  Suabia 
and  the  Palatinate  were  the  chief  opponents  of  the  French 
Revolution,  while  the  Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  ultimately  took  advantage  of 
it  to  forward  their  own  selfish  interests.  It  was  to  the 
peasants  of  Northern  Italy  that  the  allies  were  consider- 
ably indebted  for  their  rapid  triumphs  in  1799;  it  was  tike 
lauummi  and  peasants  of  Naples  who  defended  the  capital 
against  the  French,  re-established  the  King,  and  drove  the 
iEVench  from  Rome.  The  same  class  of  people  in  Piedmont 
diiq>]ayed  the  greatest  devotion  to  their  Sovereign,  and  often 
proved  a  serious  impediment  to  the  progress  of  tiie  Fiench 
arms. 
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PBOaBBBS  OF  THK   BSVOLimOir 

TheBoyai    H^HE  fint  acts  of  the  French  iters  6tai^  or  Oommona,  after 
Jjg^n,  X    constitatiiig  themselTe9  a  National  Aasemblj,  were  to 

declare  the  legislatiTe  power  indiyisible,  and  to  annul  aU  the 
existing  taxes,  on  the  ground*  that  only  those  are  lawful 
which  have  received  the  formal  consent  of  the  nation ;  but  to 
obviate  a  dissolution  of  the  Assemblj,  they  decreed  the  con» 
tinuance  of  the  present  taxes  so  long  as  their  session  should 
last.  These  vigorous  proceedings  filled  the  Court  with  dis- 
may. To  avert  the  danger,  recourse  was  had  to  one  of  those 
false  steps  which  ultimately  caused  the  ruin  of  the  Monarchy. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  King,  in  a  royal  session,  should  en- 
deavour to  restore  a  good  understanding  between  the  different 
orders,  and  reduce  their  proceedings  to  some  regularity.  It 
was  thought  that,  as  in  the  ancient  days  of  the  Monarchy,  the 
Assembly  might  be  overawed  by  the  fong's  presence,  and  by 
a  few  words  delivered  in  the  accustomed  tone  of  absolute 
authority.  Such  a  step  was  in  obvious  contradiction  to  the 
very  nature  of  the  Assemblv ;  for,  if  the  King's  voice  was  to 
prevail,  to  what  purpose  had  he  summoned  the  representatives 
of  the  people? 

Necker  must  share  the  blame  of  this  measure,  though  not 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed.  That  Minister  still 
hoped  to  carry  his  favourite  project  of  two  Chambers,  voting 
in  common  on  general  and  financial  matters,  but  separately 
in  things  that  more  particularly  concerned  the  respective 
orders.  His  own  scheme  was  not  a  very  liberal  one.  Every- 
thing was  to  come  from  the  King's  concession.  Necker  drew 
up  a  royal  address  in  a  tone  of  mildness  and  conciliation,  in 
wnich  the  vote  per  eapUa  was  placed  first,  and  the  less 
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palatable  part  of  the  sdieme  at  the  end.^  The  Oouncily  how- 
erer,  took  the  matter  out  of  his  hands,  aad  altered  his  draft 
of  the  speech  so  materiaUj,  and,  it  must  be  allowed,  so  in- 
jndidonslpr,  that  Necker  ocmsidered  himself  justified  in  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  royal  session. 

The  rojal  session,  originallj  fixed  for  June  22nd,  was  post-  TjMtMnifl- 
poned  tiU  the  following  daj;  meanwhile  the  Assembly  was  """*  "***' 
adjonmed,  the  hall  where  iaiBj  sat  was  ordered  to  be  dosed, 
and  the  deputies  who  presented  themselves  were  brutally  re- 
pulsed. But  the  leaders  of  the  tiers  Hat,  ]particu]arl7  Baillj, 
assembled  the  laiger  part  of  that  order  m  a  neighbouring 
tennis-court ;  where  the  Abb6  Siejis,  perceiving  their  exdted 
state,  proposed  that  thej  should  at  once  leave  Versailles  for 
Paris,  and  proceed  to  nukke  decrees  in  the  name  of  the  nation. 
It  was  to  avert  this  step  that  Mounier  proposed  the  celebrated 
oath  that  they  should  not  separate  till  they  had  established  a 
constitution.* 

On  the  following  daj,  the  tennis-court  having  been  hired 
by  some  of  the  princes  m  order  to  prevent  these  meetings,  the 
deputies  repaired  to  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  Here,  to  their 
^;reat  joy,  and  to  the  consternation  of  the  Court,  tiiey  were 
joined  by  the  Archfaish^  of  Bordeaux  and  Yienne,  the 
Bishops  of  Cluurtres  and  Ehodez,  and  145  representatives  of 
the  clergy,  besides  all  the  nobles  of  Dauphine ;  in  the  states 
of  which  province  it  was  customary  for  the  three  orders  to  sit 


[len  the  Chambers  again  assembled,  on  June  28rd,  the  TheBojmi 
King  undoubtedly  made  some  important  concessions,  and  ^^SSn^ 
such  as,  under  othsr  circumstances,  might  probably  have  been 
satisfactoxy.  He  abolished  the  iaiUe,  vested  solely  in  the 
States-Gkn^ral  the  power  of  levying  taxes,  submitted  the 
public  accounts  to  iSieut  examination,  did  away  with  eomiei 
and  several  other  vexatious  and  oppressive  grievances.  But 
these  concessions  were  made  to  spring  from  the  royal  grace 
and  &vour,  and  not  from  constituticmal  right,  thus  giving  no 
security  for  the  continuance.    The  clergy  were  to  have  a 

^  See  for  the  genenJ  oooxae  of  the  Fieneh  Bevolution,  Talne,  La 
BiwdfUUm;  Mone  Stephens,  jffuioryo/MeiWiieAiZ^volMlim;  Hignet, 
Hittoire  de  la  BSvolutkon  Franeaiae. 

'  Such  is  the  real  histoiy  of  this  famous  oath,  aooordin^  to  ICallet 
du  Pan,  who  appean  to  have  had  it  from  Mounier  himflenT  See  Mim. 
etCorr.deM€Uhi€h$Faiht.L^.  lOSnote. 
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special  veto  in  all  questions  of  religion.  The  equaliij  of 
imposts  would  be  sanetioned  only  if  the  dei^  and  nobles 
consented  to  renounce  their  pecuniary  privileges.  The  ad- 
mission of  rokirien  to  commands  in  the  army  was  expressly 
refused.  All  that  the  tierg  Hoi  had  hitherto  done  was  annulled. 
Aboye  ail,  the  King  willed  that  the  three  orders  should  re- 
main distinct,  and  deliberate  separately;  though,  if  they 
wished  to  unite,  he  would  permit  it  for  this  session  alone, 
and  that  only  for  afEairs  of  a  general  nature;  and  he  con- 
cluded by  oidering  the  members  to  separate  immediately, 
and  to  meet  next  morning,  each  in  the  cluunber  appropriated 
to  his  order.  This,  as  a  modem  historian  remarks,  was  again 
to  hand  oyer  France  to  the  priyileged  classes.^  The  speech 
was  delivered  in  a  tone  of  absolute  authority,  neither  suitable 
to  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  nor  to  the  natural  temper  of 
the  King.' 

The  nobles  and  part  of  the  clergy  followed  the  King  when 
he  retired.  But  tlie  Commons,  by  the  mouth  of  Mirabeau, 
when  summoned  to  leave  the  hall  by  M.  de  Br^z^,  the  master 
of  the  ceremonies,  refused  to  do  so,  unless  expelled  by  mili- 
tary force;  and  they  proceeded  to  confirm  their  previous 
resolutions,  which  the  King  had  annulled,  and  to  declare 
the  persons  of  the  deputies  inviolable;  llius  showing  their 
determination  to  maintain  the  sovereignty  which  they  had 
usurped.  In  short,  the  attempted  coup  S&bai  had  failed; 
while  the  applause  with  which  Keeker  was  everywhere  greeted 
afforded  a  striking  proof  of  the  popular  feeling.  On  the  very 
same  evening  the  Ejng  felt  himself  compelled  to  request  that 
Minister  to  retain  his  portfolio ;  thus  virtually  condemning 
his  own  speech. 
Union  of  On  the  day  after  the  royal  session  the  majority  of  the 

tS^V^  clergy,  composed  of  ctir^,  who,  from  their  constant  inter- 
course with  the  people,  were  disposed  to  take  the  popular 
side,  joined  the  Commons ;  and,  on  June  26th,  the  Bishops 
of  O^nge  and  Autun,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  did  the 
same.  The  Bishop  of  Autun,  Talleyrand  P^rigord,  here  gave 
the  first  proof  of  that  unerring  sagacity  which,  through  all 
the  eventful  changes  of  the  JE^volution,  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tinguish the  winning  side.    The  conduct  of  the  Archbishop 

^  Yon  Sybel,  BevoliMmseeii,  L  67  (Eng.  transL). 
'  The  King's  speech  will  be  found  in  Tonlongeon,  Hist,  de  Franee 
d^mUlaBivol.  t.  L;  PUcesJut^f.  p.  77;  and  in  ike  iTtil.  FarL  t.  ii 
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of  FuriB  was  the  resalt  of  popular  violenoe.  A  mob  had 
atormed  his  palace,  aad,  with  threats  of  assassiiiation,  ex- 
torted his  promise  to  join  the  Commons.  The  secession  of 
the  dergT  was  immediatelj  followed  by  that  of  fortj-seren 
of  the  nobles,  chiefly  the  friends  of  Necker,  and  including  the 
Bake  of  Orleans.  The  Court,  alarmed  bj  reports  that  ex- 
tensive massacres  were  planning,  that  100,000  rebels  were 
in  full  march,  and  others  of  the  like  kind,^  now  deemed  it 
pradent  to  yield  to  the  popular  wish.  The  King  addressed 
tetters  to  the  der^  and  nobles,  who  remained  out,  requesting 
them  to  join  the  Commons  without  delay ;  these  were  backed 
by  others  from  d'Artois,  stating  that  the  King's  life  was  in 
danger;  and  under  these  representations  the  union  of  the 
whole  Assembly  was  effected,  June  27th,  amid  the  enthusiastic 
cheers  of  the  tiers  ikU. 

One  of  the  worst  symptoms  for  the  royal  cause  was  the  dis-  state  of 
affection  of  the  soldiery.  There  had  been  great  abuses  in  the  ^^*™9r- 
administiation  of  the  army.  While  forty-six  million  liTres 
were  allotted  in  the  budget  to  the  officers,  only  forly^four 
million  were  distributed  among  the  men.  The  Comte  de 
St.  Germain,  appointed  Minister  of  War  in  1775,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  disaffection  of  the  troops  by  reforms  and 
innoYations  in  discipline,  and  especially  by  the  introduction 
of  eorponl  punishment.  The  army,  corrupted  by  a  long 
peace,  had  become  almost  a  body  of  citisens,  and  had  extens- 
iyely  imbibed  the  prevailing  democratic  opinions.  This  was 
more  particularly  die  case  with  the  €hprde$  Frangads€$,  who, 
b^ng  quartered  in  Paris,  mixed  freely  with  the  people.  This 
regiment,  when  called  out  to  defend  the  archbishop's  palace, 
hiA  refused  to  fire  upon  the  mob.  Their  colonel,  M.  de 
Chltelet,  had  imprisoned  in  tiie  Abbaye  eleven  of  his  men, 
who  had  ti^en  an  oath  not  to  obey  any  order  at  variance  with 
the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly,  but  they  were  delivered  and 
f^ted  by  the  people ;  while  the  dragoons  sent  to  disperse  the 
mob  had  fraternised  with  them.* 

The  Court,  however,  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  project  of  idea  ^  a 
carrying  matters  with  a  high  hand.    Large  bodies  of  troops,  ^*^  *^***- 
consisting  chiefly  of  Oerman  and  Swiss  regiments,  who  could 
be  best  relied  on,  were  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

^  Ferrifcres,  Minwires,  t.  L  p.  65  sq.  (Coll.  Berville  et  Barri^re). 
''/Ml.t.Lp.TOBqq. 
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Paris,  aad  Marshal  Broglie  was  sumnunied  to  Versailles  to 
take  the  oommand  of  tiiem.  All  this  was  done  with  too 
mudi  di^la  J,  if  the  intention  was  to  act ;  and  with  too  little, 
if  the  object  was  only  to  overawe  and  intimidate.  The  King 
was  to  appear  in  the  Assembly,  and  compel  it  to  accept  the 
Declaration  of  June  23rd,  of  which  4,000  copies  had  been 
printed  for  circulation  in  the  proTinces ;  and  the  Assembly 
was  then  to  be  dissolyed.  The  King  suffered  these  prepara- 
tions to  be  made,  though  it  lay  not  in  his  character  ever  to 
employ  them.  When  his  advisers,  comprising  the  more  reso* 
lute  or  violent  jporty  of  the  Court,  mdu&iff  the  Queen, 
d'Artois,  the  Pohgnacs,  the  Baron  de  BreteuiX  and  others, 
thought  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  they  persuaded  him 
to  djismiss  Necker  and  three  other  Ministers,  July  11th; 
another  false  step,  which  may  be  said  to  have  put  the  seal  to 
the  Revolution. 
Steto  of  At  this  time  the  aspect  of  Paris  was  alarming.    Thousands 

of  starving  people  had  crowded  thither  from  iJie  provinces. 
The  bakers'  doors  were  besieged ;  bread  was  upwards  of  four 
sous  a  poxmd,  then  a  &mine  price,  and  very  bad;  a  sort  of 
camp  of  20,000  mendicants  had  been  formed  at  Montmartre. 
Thxis  all  the  materiab  for  sedition  and  violence  were  collected, 
and  the  Palais  Soyal,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  was 
a  centre  for  setting  ihem  in  motion.  No  police  officer  could 
enter  its  privileged  precincts,  and,  by  the  connivance  of  the 
Duke,  its  garden  and  coffee-houses  became  the  resort  of  all 
the  agitators  and  demagogies  of  Paris.  The  Oaf^  Foy, 
especially,  was  converted  into  a  sort  of  revolutionaiT  dub, 
whose  leading  members  were  Camille  Desmoulins  and  Lous- 
talot,  two  advocates  who  had  abandoned  the  profession  of  the 
law  for  the  more  profitable  one  of  journalists,  and  a  demo- 
cratic nobleman  of  herculean  proportions  and  stentorian  voice, 
the  Marquis  de  St.  Humge.  At  night  the  garden  was  filled 
with  a  promiscuous  crowd;  little  groups  were  formed,  in 
which  calumnious  denunciations  were  made,  and  the  most 
violent  resolutions  adopted. 

The  news  of  Necker's  dismissal  reached  Paris  the  following 
day  (Sunday,  July  12th)  about  four  o'dock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  people  immediatdy  crowded  to  the  Palais  Boval.  Oamille 
Desmoulins  appeared  at  a  window  of  the  Cafe  Foy  with  a 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  exhorted  the  people  to  resistance.  He 
then  descended  into  the  garden,  pludred  a  leaf,  and  placed  it 
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in  IiiB  liat  bj  way  of  a  green  cockade,  the  colour  of  Necker^s 
liverjy  an  example  wliich  was  immediatelj  imitated  bj  the 
mob.  Bnsts  of  Necker  and  the  Dnke  of  Orleans  were  seized 
at  a  scnlptor^s  on  the  Boulevard  dn  Temple,  and  paraded 
throngh  tiie  streets  by  the  rabble,  some  tbonsands  of  whom 
were  armed  with  pikes,  sabres,  and  other  weapons.  The 
theatres  were  compelled  to  dose  their  doors,  and  sereral 
houses  and  shops  were  plundered.  The  mob,  on  entering 
the  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  Place  de  la  Concorde,  were  charged 
and  dispersed  by  a  caralry  regiment,  the  Batfol  AUemcmd, 
commanded  by  tiie  Prince  de  Lambesc,  and  some  blood  was 
shed.  The  person  who  carried  the  bust  of  Necker  was  shot, 
and  a  Savoyard,  who  bore  that  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
wounded.    The  Guards  sided  with  the  people. 

The  riots  were  continued  on  the  following  day.  The  popu*  The 
lace  crowded  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille  to  demand  arms  and  ^2S!^ 
ammunition,  which  were  distributed  to  them  by  a  member  of 
the  Electoral  Committee.  Parties,  headed  by  some  of  the 
Ghouurds,  broke  open  the  prisons,  liberated  the  prisoners  con- 
fined for  debt,  plimderea  the  Convent  St  Laizare  of  grain, 
and  the  Churde  Meuhh  of  arms.  But  the  most  important 
event  of  July  18th  was  the  creation  of  a  civic  mintia  of 
48,000  men,  by  the  self -constituted  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  Electors  of  Paris.  These  Electors,  for  the  most  part 
wealthy  burgesses,  had  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
the  Oovemment,  to  remain  assembled,  in  order  to  complete 
their  instructions  to  the  Deputies.  After  the  coup  d'Stat  of 
June  23rd,  they  met  at  a  iraUeu^s,  and  resolved  to  support 
the  Assembly.  Thuriot,  one  of  the  most  active  of  their 
number,  advised  them  to  go  to  the  H6tel  de  Yille  and 
demand  the  Salle  St.  Jean  for  their  permanent  sittings, 
which  was  abandoned  to  them.  The  institution  of  the  Civic 
Qnard  proclaimed  the  assumption  of  the  sovereignty  by  ihe 
people.  It  consisted  of  citizens  of  some  substance,  and  its 
creation  had  been  suggested  by  the  numerous  acts  of  violence 
which  had  taken  place. 

Next  day,  July  14th,  the  insurrection  assumed  a  stUl  more  nie  takinc 
violent  character.    A  vast  crowd  repaired  to  the  Hdtel  des  BMtffle, 
Invahdes,  which  they  entered  without  resistance,  although  ^^7  u- 
sir  battalions  of  Swiss  and  800  horse  were  encamped  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.     Here  the  people  seized  28,000 
muskets  and  several  cannon.   Arms  and  ammunition  had  also 
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been  procured  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville.  Shouts  of  '*  To  the 
BaetiUe!"  were  now  raised,  and  the  armed  multitude 
directed  themselTes  upon  that  fortress.  Its  garrison  con- 
sisted of  only  eighty-two  Invalide$,  and  thirty-two  Swiss,  and 
these  were  destitute  of  prorisions  for  a  siege ;  but  the  place 
was  well  supplied  with  cannon  and  ammunition.  The 
Ooyemor,  de  Launay,  had  made  preparations  for  defence, 
and  a  determined  commander  might  haye  held  the  place 
against  an  undisciplined  mob  till  succour  should  arriye. 
But  De  Laimay  was  not  a  regular  soldier.  He  was  weak 
enough  to  admit  Thuriot,  the  Elector  already  mentioned,  into 
the  fortress,  and  to  parley  with  him.  Although  Thuriot 
assured  the  people  of  the  pacific  intentions  of  the  Qoyemor, 
he  could  not  persuade  them  to  desist  from  the  siege.  Many 
of  the  assailants  displayed  yalour,  especially  Elie  and  Hullin, 
belonging  to  the  Guards,  who  had  joined  the  mob,  and  a  man 
named  Maillard.  The  cwre  of  St.  Est^phe  was  one  of  the 
leaders.  After  a  siege  of  a  few  hours,  when  the  garrison  had 
lost  only  three  or  four  men,  and  the  people  nearly  two 
hundred,  De  Launay,  urged  by  his  French  troops,  offered  to 
capitulate,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Swiss  com- 
mander. The  capitulation  stipulated  that  the  liyes  6f  the 
garrison  should  be  spared ;  but  when  the  populace  burst  into 
tiie  fortress  they  slew  many  of  the  InvaUdee  as  well  as  the 
Swiss,  their  fury  being  especially  directed  against  the  officers. 
De  lAunay,  and  his  second  in  command,  Major  de  Losme, 
were  conducted  towards  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  but  were  bar- 
barously massacred  in  the  Place  de  Griye,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Elie  and  Hullin  to  saye  them.  These  murders  were 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  M.  de  Flesselles,  PrMt  dee 
Marehamdi,  or  Proyost  of  Paris,  who  was  accused  of  haying 
misled  the  people  in  their  search  for  arms.  Hie  bleeding 
heads  of  De  Launay  and  the  Proyost  were  stuck  upon  pikes, 
and  paraded  through  the  streets  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession of  the  conquerors  of  the  Bastille,  and  the  bearers  of 
them  appear  to  haye  been  paid  by  the  ciyic  authorities  for 
their  reyolting  services.  When  the  Bastille  was  inyaded, 
only  seyen  prisoners  were  found,  the  greater  part  confined 
for  forgery,  and  not  a  single  one  for  a  political  offence.  The 
fortress  was  soon  after  demolished  to  the  foundations,  by 
order  of  the  National  Assembly. 
Qn  the  day  after  the  capture  of  the  Bastille  an  elector 
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proposed  LKfoyette  as  comnumdor  of  the  Oiyic  OiumU  a  Baoisr 
nominatioii  wliioh  wm  leoeiTed  with  nniTenal  approbation.  ISST^ 
As  civic  guaidB  had  also  been  institoied  in  many-  proymcial 
towns,  La&jefcte,  with  a  view  to  nnite  all  the  militias  of  the 
kingdom,  now  changed  their  name  to  that  of  "National 
Guard."  And  as  the  metropolitan  foroe  had  hitherto  worn  a 
oookade  composed  of  bine  and  red,  which  were  the  Orleans 
oolonrs  as  well  as  those  of  the  Oify  of  Earis,  he  added  the 
Bonrbon  white,  hj  way  of  distinction.  Sudi  was  the  origin 
oi  the  tricolor,  which  the  new  commander-in-chief  dedazed 
wonld  travel  round  the  world/  In  like  manner  Baillj,  the 
astronomer,  now  President  of  the  Naticmal  Assembly,  was 
TOoposed  as  PrMt  de9  Mar^anda,  in  place  of  the  mnrdered 
J>e  FlesseUes.  *'  No,"  excUdmed  Brissot,  "  not  Provost  of  the 
Merchants,  bat  Mayor  of  Paris ; "  and  the  new  magistrate 
and  his  new  title  were  adopted  by  acclamation.^ 

The  Monarchy  vras  evidmtly  in  the  throes  of  a  crisis.  Two 
conrses  only  were  open  to  the  King:  either  to  fly  to  some 
other  part  of  the  Kingdom  and  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  in  defence  of  his  throne,  or  to  accept  the  Bevolu- 
tion.  The  former  of  these  steps  was  advocated  by  Marie 
Antoinette  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Court  and 
Conncil.  But  its  success  would  have  been  very  doubtful 
The  greater  part  of  the  army,  as  vrell  as  of  the  nation,  were 
faTouraUe  to  the  Bevolution ;  above  all,  Louis  XVI.  possessed 
not  enetgy  enough  to  carry  out  successfully  so  bold  a  step. 
He  decided  for  the  other  altematiTe.  On  July  15th,  after 
learning  from  the  Due  de  lianoourt  the  capture  of  the 
Bastille,  which  it  had  been  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  him, 
he  proceeded  without  state  and  ceremony,  and  accompanied 
only  by  his  two  brothers,  Monsieur  and  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
to  the  Assembly;  where,  addressing  the  Deputies  as  the 
representatives  ot  the  nation,  and  expressing  his  confidence  in 
their  fidelity  and  affection,  he  informed  tiiem  that  he  had. 
ordered  the  troops  to  quit  Paris  and  Yersailles,  and  authorized 
them  to  acquaint  the  authorities  of  the  Oai»t^  with  what  he 
had  done. 

Not  content  with  this  step,  Louis  declared  his  intention  ot  ^  K^c 
visiting  Paris,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  put  the  seal  to  the  ™* 

1  Von  Sybel,  BevoluiiafuseU,  i  89  (Eng.  Trans.). 

*  Fsnitos,  Mimaires,  t.  L  p.  145;  BtSly,  Mim.  t  U.  p.  25. 
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recoiiciliation  between  Crown  and  people.  Having  first  taken 
the  sacrament,  and  having  given  bis  elder  brother,  the  Count 
of  Provence,  a  paper  appointing  him  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Kingdom,  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  himself,  the 
King  set  off  for  Paris,  July  17th,  accompanied  by  100 
members  of  the  National  Assembly.  He  was  received  at  the 
gates  of  Paris  by  BaiDy,  the  new  Mayor,  and  by  the  National 
Quaid,  under  arms.  In  an  address,  BaUly  observed,  in  pre- 
senting the  keys  of  the  City :  "  These,  Sire,  are  the  same  keys 
that  were  offiered  to  Henry  IV.,  the  conqueror  of  his  people ; 
to-day  it  is  the  people  who  have  reconquered  their  King." 
Louis  then  appeared  at  a  window  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  with 
the  national  colours  on  his  breast ;  he  confirmed  Bailly  and 
Lafayette  in  their  respective  offices;  announced  his  consent 
to  the  recall  of  Necker;  and  after  listening  to  a  few  speeches, 
and  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  finding  himself  in  the 
midst  of  his  people,  he  took  his  departure  amid  cries  of  Vive 
UBoi! 
Theoidjna.  These  scenes  of  viol^ioe,  the  inability  of  the  Government 
tion  b6i^  1^  repress  them,  the  manifest  ascendency  of  the  Bevolution, 
induced  many  of  the  princes  and  nobles  to  emigrate.  The 
King's  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  the 
Prince  of  Conti,  the  Due  d'Enghien,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  Duke  of  Polignac,  and  his  family,  and  numerous  other 
persons  of  distinction,  left  Paris  for  Turin  a  few  days  after 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  This  conduct  of  the  nobles  is 
inexcusable.  It  was  they  who  had  contributed  to  the  Revolu- 
tion by  their  privileges,  exdusivenees,  and  introduction  of  the 
new  philosophy,  and  now  they  deserted  the  throne,  as  well  as 
their  own  cause ;  made  by  their  flight  a  sort  of  dedaration  of 
war  against  the  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  confession  of 
the  hopelessness  of  resistance.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  how- 
ever, with  Madame  de  Stael,^  that  they  were  in  no  danger. 
A  list  of  proscriptions  had  been  formed  at  the  Palais  Boyal, 
in  which  the  Queen,  the  Comte  d'Artois.  the  Duchess  of 
Polignac  and  others,  were  marked  for  death.^ 
nefttiui^  The  King's  visit  to  Paris  had  no  effect  in  taming  the 
ferocity  of  the  people,  which  had  been  whetted  by  the  taste  of 
blood.  A  few  days  after,  July  22nd,  Foulon,  an  old  man  of 
seventy-five,  one  of  the  new  ministers  appointed  after  Necker's 

^  (Envrei,  t.  ziii  p.  282.  '  Ferri^res,  MHnairef^  t.  i.  p.  136. 
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dismissal,  and  bis  son-in-law,  Berthier  de  Sauyigny,  were 
hanged  at  a  lamp  in  the  Place  de  GMve,  in  spite  of  all  the 
attempts  of  Baillj  and  Lafayette  to  save  them.  Hiis  crime 
was  committed  b j  assassins  hired  at  a  great  cost  by  the  rero- 
lutionai^  leaders.^  Eonlon  had  made  hunself  unpopular  by 
his  harumess,  and  by  some  contemptuous  remarks  which  he 
was  reported  to  have  made  about  the  people,  but  which  were 
probably  calumnies  of  the  journals,  fterthier  had  been  an 
honest  and  intelligent  administrator,  but  disliked  for  his 
haughtiness.  Lafayette,  disgusted  at  brutalities  which  he 
could  not  control,  tendered  lus  resignation;  but  the  Sections 
refused  to  accept  it. 

The  example  of  the  metropolis  was  speedily  imitated  in  the  siaasacre 
proTinces.  Municipal  guards  were  everywhere  instituted  p^^Sioes. 
under  the  ostensible  pretence  of  averting  plunder  and  vio- 
lence; but  the  men  composing  them  were  all  hostile  to  the 
ancient  institutions.  Tolls  and  custom-houses  were  destroyed, 
and  many  unpopular  officials  and  suspected  engrossers  of  com 
were  hanged.  The  movement  spread  to  the  rural  districts  of 
central  and  southern  France,  and  especdally  of  Brittany; 
chAteauz  and  convents  were  destroyed,  and  in  Alsace  and 
Eronche-Comt^  several  of  the  nobles  were  put  to  death,  in 
some  cases  with  horrible  tortures.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  term  ariHocfot  began  to  be  used  as  synonymous  with 
an  enemy  of  the  people.  At  Caen,  M.  de  Behsunce,  a  major  in 
the  army,  denounced  in  the  infamous  Journal  of  Marat,  was 
slain  by  the  people  for  endeavouring  to  maintain  discipline  in 
his  regiment'  In  the  northern  parts  of  Enuxce  the  peasants 
were  less  violent,  and  contented  themselves  with  refusing  to 
pay  tithes  or  to  perform  any  feudal  services.  Throughout 
great  part  of  France  a  vague  terror  prevailed  of  an  army  of 
brigands  said  to  be  paid  bv  the  aristocrats  to  destroy  the 
crops,  in  order  to  produce  a  famine. 

The  order  for  Necker's  recall  overtook  him  at  Basle.    He  B«feiini  of 
returned  to  Versailles  towards  the  end  of  July,  presented  ^«<^^- 
himself  to  the  National  Assembly,  tiien  hastened  to  Paris, 
where  he  procured  from  the  Committee  of  Electors  a  general 
amnesty  for  the  enemies  of  the  Bevolution ;  a  decree,  however, 
which  tiie  Sections  immediately  compelled  the  Electors  to  re- 

^  Mirahean's  Letters,  ap.  Von  Sybel,  i  p.  81. 

^  Pmdhomme,  ffiet,  OhUrale,  p.  146 ;  thnnonriez,  Mimoiree^ 
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verse,  and  which  had  only  the  effect  of  rendering  Neeker 
himself  suspeoted.  He  had  not  even  yet  discovered  the  true 
character  of  the  Bevolution.  He  was  still  infatuated  enough 
to  think  that  he  could  direct  a  movement  to  which  his  own 
acts  had  so  essentially  contributed ;  and  in  his  overweening 
confidence  he  neglected  to  form  a  party  in  the  Assembly,  and 
to  conciliate  its  more  dangerous  leaders. 

ne^^ ^       The  National  Assembly,  or,  as  it  was  called  from  its  labours 

r.  u^  ^  ^  drawing  up  a  constitution,  the  CovsTirirBVT  Asssmblt, 
contained  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  France,  and  many  of  its 
members  were  undoubtedly  animated  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
establish,  on  a  lasting  basis,  the  liberty  and  welfare  of  the 
French  people.  It  was  divided  into  three  principal  parties. 
On  the  right  of  the  President  sat  the  Conservatives,  or  sup- 
porters of  the  ancient  regime,  composed  mostly  of  the  prelates 
and  higher  noblea  The  chief  speaker  on  this  side  was  the 
Abb^  Maury,  though  Caaal^  defended  with  considerable 
ability  the  cause  of  the  nobles.  The  centre  was  occupied  by 
the  Constitutionalists,  who  were  desirous  of  establishing  a 
limited  monarchy,  somewhat  after  the  English  model.  The 
most  distinguished  members  of  this  partnr  were  the  Count  of 
Clermont  Tonnerre,  Count  Lally  ToUendal,  Mounier,  Malouet, 
the  Due  de  la  Bochefoucault,  the  Due  de  Idancourt,  the  Vis- 
count Montmorenci,  the  Marquis  de  Montesquieu,  and  others. 
From  the  character  of  its  principles  this  section  was  called  the 
Maraii,  The  popular,  or  ultra-democratic  party  occupied  the 
benches  on  the  left  The  principles  of  this  party  were 
neither  very  defined  nor  very  consistent  They,  of  course, 
carried  their  views  further  than  the  Constitutionalists ;  but 
none  of  them  were  yet  Republicans,  though  some  may  have 
desired  a  change  of  dynasty.  The  chief  political  principle 
which  they  held  in  common  was  the  union  of  the  Monardiy 
with  a  single  Chamber,  or  what  has  been  called  a  Boyal  De- 
mocracy. Among  them  might  be  seen  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  Marquis  La&yette,  Baolly,  Mirabean,  Duport,  Bamave, 
the  two  iiameths,  the  Ahh6  Sieyis,  Tslleyrand,  Robespierre, 
and  others.  As  the  Revolution  proceeded,  many  of  these 
men  became  Republicans,  whilst  others,  on  the  contrary, 
joined  the  Constitutional  party. 
hmm  Louis  Philippe  Joseph,  Duke  of  Orleans,  great-grandson  of 
^'**"'  the  Regent,  possessed  all  his  ancestor's  profligacy  and  want 
of  principle,  without  his  ability.    The  diief  motives  of  his 
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political  ocmduct  were  hatred  of  the  reigning  family,  and  es- 
peeiallj  of  the  Queen,  and  some  vague  hopes  that  their  over- 
throw might  liable  him  to  usurp  the  Chrown.  But  nature 
had  not  qualified  him  for  such  a  part.  He  was  destitute  of 
the  qualities  which  inspire  confidence  and  devotion,  and  at  no 
time  does  he  appear  to  have  had  adherents  enough  to  con- 
stitute a  party/ 

Bobespierre,  an  advocate  of  Arras,  whose  name  became  at  Bobea- 
last  the  epitome  of  the  Bevolution,  plajed  but  a  subordinate  ^'^^' 
part  in  the  Constitoent  Assembly.  He  was  oonddered  a  dull 
man,  and  his  appearance  in  the  tribune  was  the  signal  for 
merriment.  When  with  pain  and  difficulty  he  exprmsed  his 
opinions  in  dry,  inflexible  formulas,  trans;K>rts  of  insulting 
mirth  broke  out  on  all  sides.  Such  was  then  the  man  who 
was  afterwards  to  inspire  his  audience  with  very  different 
emotions.  But  Bobespierre  was  not  to  be  so  put  down.  He 
continued  his  efforts  with  the  perseverance  which  forms  so 
marked  a  trait  in  his  character;  and  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau 
be  began  to  be  heard  with  more  attention,  and  even  acquired 
a  considerable  influence  in  the  Assembly. 

Of  all  the  early  leaders  of  the  Bevolution  Mirabeau  was  by  Miiabe«u. 
far  the  most  remarkable.  Honor^  Gabriel  Biquetti,  Comte 
de  Mirabeau,  was  the  son  of  the  Marquis  Mirabeau,  to  whom 
we  have  abeady  alluded  as  the  author  of  VAmi  du  Pefuple, 
and  was  bom  at  Bignon,  in  March,  1749.  The  family  was 
originally  of  Neapolitan  extraction,  but  had  been  long  settled 
in  Provence.  The  early  youth  of  Oount  Mirabeau  was  marked 
by  profligacy,  united,  however,  with  brilliant  talents,  and 
considerable  literary  acquirements.  After  being  imprisoned 
more  than  once  at  the  instance  of  his  father,  after  marrying  a 
rich  heiress,  squandering  her  fortune,  and  then  deserting  her 
for  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de  Mounier,  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  Holland  with  her,  where  their  sole  support  was  derived 
from  his  pen.  Many  of  his  early  productions  are  licentious 
in  the  extreme,  but  were  mingled  with  works  on  political 
subjects.  Sometimes  he  was  base  enough  to  reeeive  the  wages 
of  a  hired  libellist;  sometimes  he  sold  to  a  new  purcluuser 
manuscripts  which  had  been  already  paid  for.  His  father 
called  him, ''  My  son,  the  word-merchant."    From  Holland  he 

1  Both  Madame  de  Stafil,  CansicUrations,  etc.  Partie  ii.  eh.  vi.  and 
her  critio,  BoiUenl,  Examen,  etc.  t.  i.  p.  S96,  are  at  one  npon  this 
point. 
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was  transferred  by  a  lettre  de  cckchet  to  the  dungeons  of  Yin- 
cennes ;  and  after  bis  liberation  from  that  prison  he  passed 
some  time  in  England  and  in  Prussia.  By  temper  and  in- 
clination an  aristocrat,  the  French  Berolution  found  Mimbeau 
ready  to  plunge  into  all  the  excesses  of  democracy  in  order  to 
retrieve  lus  ruined  fortunes.  His  personal  qualities  fitted  him 
for  the  part  of  a  tribune  of  the  people.  In  penk>n  stout  and 
muscular,  though  somewhat  undersized ;  having  a  countenance 
seamed  with  the  small-;K>x,  and  of  almost  repulsive  ug^ess, 
but  animated  with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  capable  of  striking 
an  adversary  with  awe,  he  possessed  an  eloquence  of  that 
fiery  and  impetuous  Idnd  which  is  irresistible  in  popular 
assemblies.  His  disorderly  life  had  made  him  reckless; 
while  the  debts  with  which  he  was  overwhelmed  rendered 
him  wiU^ig  to  sell,  or  rather  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  to 
hire  himscuf ,  to  the  Oovemment,  or  to  anyone  who  would  pay 
an  adequate  price  for  his  talents  and  services.^ 

The  debates  of  the  Assembly  were  conducted  with  that 
mixture  of  formality  and  vivaciousness  which  is  peculiar  to 
the  French  character.  They  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
long  and  laboured  harangues,  or  rather  regular  treatises, 
beginning  from  first  principles,  prepared  and  generally  written 
beforehand.  Even  the  impetuous  Mirabeau  adopted  this 
method,  and  his  orations  were  not  always  composed  by  him- 
self. The  Chamber  frequently  became  the  scene  of  in- 
describable disorder  and  tumult.  In  vain  the  Plresident 
endeavoured  to  restore  order  by  ringing  his  bell ;  while  the 
orators,  with  animated  looks,  their  Ups  in  motion,  but  quite 
inaudible,  beat  the  air  with  their  arms,  and  resembled 
wrestlers  preparing  for  a  contest. 

While  such  was  the  character  of  the  Assembly  and  such  the 
state  of  France,  the  ch&teaux  and  convents  blazing  in  the 
provinces,  the  capital  in  a  state  of  open  revolt,  and  while  no 
authority  appeained  either  able  or  willing  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  excesses,  the  famous  sacrifice  of  theur  privileges  by  the 
nobles  and  clergy,  on  the  night  of  August  4tii,  has  at  least  as 
much  the  appearance  of  a  concession  extorted  from  fear  as  of 
a  generous  and  patriotic  devotion.  The  privileged  orders 
were  in  fact  giving  up  only  what  they  had  no  longer  any  hope 


^  For  Miiabeaa'B  private  character,  see  Dumont,  Souvenirs  de 
Mirabeau. 
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of  retaming.  The  self -fiacrifice  was  initiated  by  the  Yioomte  de 
Noaillee,  who  proposed  the  abolition  of  all  f  endal  rights  and 
of  the  remains  of  personal  servitude.  Moved  bj  a  sort  of 
contagious  enthusiasm,  the  nobles  and  landed  proprietors  now  - 
Tied  with  one  another  in  offering  up  their  privileges.  In  this 
memorable  night  were  decreed  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  the 
power  of  redeeming  seignorial  rights,  the  suppression  of 
seignorial  jurisdiction,  the  abolition  of  exclusive  rights  of 
chase  and  warren,  the  abolition  of  tithe,  the  equalization  of 
imposts,  the  admission  of  all  ranks  to  dvil  and  military  offices, 
the  abolition  of  the  sale  of  charges,  the  reformation  of  jwr(mde9 
and  morrises,  and  the  suppression  of  sinecure  pennons.  The 
Assembly,  as  if  overcome  with  a  sense  of  its  own  liberality, 
and  desirous  of  connecting  the  King  with  such  important  re- 
forms, decreed  that  a  medal  should  be  struck  in  commemora- 
tion of  them,  on  which  Louis  should  be  designated  as  the 
restorer  of  French  liberty.  These  renunciations  were  followed 
on  the  part  of  many  of  the  bishops  and  higher  clergy  by  the 
resignation  of  their  richest  benefices  and  pr^erments.  He- 
reditary nobility  had  already  been  abolished  by  a  Decree  of 
June  19th.  It  was,  however,  observed  with  dismay  that  con- 
cessions so  ample  tailed  to  tranquillize  the  public  mind.  Acts 
of  atrocious  violence  were  still  committed  in  the  provinces ; 
chateaux  continued  to  be  burnt;  and  the  jieople,  not  content 
with  the  enjoyment  of  their  newly-acquired  rights,  per- 
petrated  frightful  devastations  on  the  estates  of  their  former 
oppressors. 

The  Assembly  having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  entered  on  The  Kin^a 
their  task  of  building  up  &  new  Constitution.  By  way  of  ^^^' 
preamble  they  drew  up  a  JOedaration  of  the  Sights  of  Man, 
at  tiie  end  of  which  they  recapitulated  all  the  privileges,  dis- 
tinctions, and  monopolies  which  they  had  abolished.^  On  the 
motion  of  La&iyette,  at  whose  suggestion  the  Declaration  had 
been  made,  the  right  of  resistance  to  oppression  was  included 
in  it.  The  constitutional  labours  of  the  Assembly  will  daim 
our  attention  again,  and  it  will  here  suffice  to  state  that  the 
three  principal  questions  first  discussed  were  those  of  the 
Sing's  «efo,  of  the  permanence  of  the  Assembly,  and  whether 
it  should  consist  of  one  or  more  Chambers.    The  vdo  gave 

^  In  Lacretelle,  ffitt.  de  France,  t.  vii,  and  in  the  Sist,  Parkm. 
t.iL 
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riae  to  much  angry  diBCosaon,  both  within  and  without  the 
Assembly.  It  was  warmly  debated  whether  there  should  be 
any  at  all,  and,  if  any,  whether  it  should  be  absolute  or  merely 
suspensiYe.  At  this  time,  however,  there  was  a  sort  of  re- 
action at  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  and  the  Palais  BoyaJ  was  kept  in 
order.  Mirabeau,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  was  a  warm  parti- 
san of  the  veto.  He  had  dedared  that,  without  it,  he  would 
rather  Uto  at  Constantinople  than  in  France;  that  he  knew 
nothing  moi«  terrible  than  the  aristocratic  sovereignty  of  600 
persons.  Louis  himself  is  said  to  have  preferred  a  suspensive  to 
an  absolute  veto;  audit  was  at  last  decreed  that  the  Ejng  should 
have  the  power  of  suspendinga  measureduring  two  legislatures, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  two  parliaments,  each  lasting  two  years. 
Montesquieu's  school,  or  that  which  proposed  the  English  Con- 
stitution as  a  model,and  consequently  advocated  twoChambers, 
mustered  very  strong  in  the  Committee  of  Constitution.  But 
the  idea  of  an  Upper  House  was  contrary  to  the  current  of 
;K>pu]ar  feeling,  which  disliked  the  idea  of  reproducing  the 
English  system.  It  was  decided  that  the  Legislature  should 
be  permanent.  It  was  also  decreed,  by  aodamation,  Septem- 
ber 15th,  that  the  King^s  person  was  inviolable,  the  l^rone 
indivisible,  tiie  Crown  hereditary  in  the  reigning  family  fiom 
male  to  male  in  the  order  of  primogeniture. 
I^to  While  the  Assembly  were  still  engaged  on  this  subject  an 

King.  ^  event  occurred  which  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Bevolution,  and 
may  be  accounted  the  chief  cause  which  ultimately  rendered 
aU  their  labours  nugatory.  A  plot  had  been  formed  to  bring 
the  King  to  Pbris,  and  rumours  of  it  had  reached  the  Court. 
Mirabeau  was  said,  though  without  any  adequate  proof  being 
produced,  to  have  been  in  the  secret  It  seems,  however, 
more  probable  that  the  I>uke  of  Orleans  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  plot.  The  Duke  and  his  partisans  hoped  at  least  to  alarm 
the  King  into  flight ;  perhaps  to  effect  hu  deposition,  or  even 
his  murcler.  Several  Boyalist  deputies  had  received  oon- 
fidehtial  letters  that  a  decisive  blow  was  meditated,  and.  had 
attempted,  but  without  effect,  to  persuade  Louis  XVI.  to 
transfer  the  Assembly  to  Tours.  Mt  La&yette,  who  vir- 
tuaUy  held  the  control  of  the  Bevolution, — a  vain  man,  desir- 
ous of  playing  a  part,  but  without  settled  principles,  or  even 
definite  aims, — ^had  also  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  the 
Ejng  to  Paris.  He  had  been  encouraged  in  it,  if  not  incited 
to  it  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  Nation^  Ouard,  consisting  of 
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three  oompaiiies  of  the  gardes  Frcm^i$es  enroUed  in  that 
f orce,  and  reoeiTing  pay,  who  demanded  to  be  led  to  Yer- 
Bailles.  An  event  which  occurred  at  this  time  hastened  the 
catastrophe. 

The  militaiy  serrice  of  the  Palace  was  performed  by  the  BaoqMtat 
National  Ouard  of  Versailles,  and  the  only  regular  force  there  ^«™^*- 
was  a  small  body  of  gardee  du  carps.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  thought  necessary  to  proTide  for  the  security 
of  the  King  and  Boyal  family.  GRie  commanders  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Yenailles,  declining  to  undertake  that  they 
would  be  capable  of  resisting  some  2,000  well-armed  and 
disciplined  men,  the  municipality  of  the  town  were  persuaded 
to  demand  the  aid  of  a  regiment ;  the  Eing^s  orders  were 
issued  to  that  effect,  and  on  September  28rd  the  regiment  of 
Flanders  arrived.^  Efforts  were  soon  made  to  seduce  this 
regiment  from  its  allegiance;  while  the  Court,  by  marks  of 
favour,  sought  to  retain  its  affections.  The  officers  of  the 
gatrdn  du  corps  and  those  of  the  National  Ouard  of  Yersailles 
invited  the  newly-arrived  officers  to  a  dinner.  There  was 
nothing  unusual  in  this ;  but  the  Court,  by  lending  the  Pkdace 
Theatre  for  the  banquet,  seemed  to  make  it  a  kind  of  jpolitical 
demonstration.  Tbe  boxes  were  filled  with  the  ladies  and 
retainers  of  the  Court;  the  healths  of  the  different  members 
of  the  Boyal  family  were  drunk  with  enthusiasm,  and,  it  is 
said,  witb  drawn  swords;  the  tcast  of  "The  Nation"  was 
either  refused,  or,  at  all  events,  omitted.  As  the  evening 
proceeded,  the  enthusiasm  increased,  and  was  wound  up  to 
ihe  highest  pitch  of  excitement  when  the  Queen  appeared, 
leading  the  ^uphin  in  her  hand.  The  loyal  song,  O  Eichardp 
6  man  Bail  Vvnivers  fdbandonnS,  was  sung;  the  boxes  were 
eecaladed,  and  white  cockades  and  black,  the  latter  the 
Austrian  colour,  were  distributed  by  the  &ir  hands  of  the 
ladies. 

The  news  of  these  proceedings,  accompanied,  of  course,  with  Themobat 
the  usual  exaggerations,  as  that  the  national  cockade  had  o^^fS^c 
been  trampled  under  foot^  etc.,  caused  a  great  sensation  at 
Paris.    The  excitement  was  purposely  increased  by  agitators, 
whose  designs  were  promoted  by  the  scarcity  of  bread  which 
prevailed  at  that  time.    There  was  never  any  considerable 

^  Annals  of  Beiirand  de  MoleviUe,  translated  by  Dallas,  vol.  iL 
ch.  zv. ;  Ptadhomme,  Hist,  dss  erreurs,  dssfaiuies,  ei  dss  crimes  cam- 
mis  pendasU  la  Bivd.  t.  iii  p.  164  sq. 
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stock  of  floor  on  hand;  and  Baillj,  as  appears  from  His 
MSmoirea,  iras  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  as  to  how  the 
Fkurisians  were  to  be  fed.  The  municipality  advanced  hurge 
sums  to  keep  down  the  price ;  but  the  consequence  of  this 
was  that  the  hanlieue  for  ten  leagues  round  came  to  Paris  to 
supphr  themiselyes  with  bread.  The  emigration  of  the  rich 
added  to  the  distress.  Thus  all  the  materials  of  sedition  were 
collected,  and  needed  only  the  application  of  a  torch  to  set 
them  in  a  flame.  At  daybreak,  October  5th,  the  Place  de 
Qthre  was  suddenly  filled  with  troops  of  women;  one  of 
them,  seizing  a  drum  at  a  neighbouring  guard-house,  and 
beating  it  violently,  went  through  the  streets,  followed  by  her 
companions,  shouting  bread!  bread!  They  were  gpradually 
joined  by  bands  of  men,  some  of  them  in  female  attire,  armed 
with  pikes  and  dubs.  A  cry  was  raised.  To  VereaiUee  !  and 
the  grotesque  but  ferocious  army,  led  by  Maillard,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Bastille,  took  the  road  to  that  place. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  day  that  La&byette  began  his 
march  with  a  considerable  body  of  the  National  Ouai^  He 
was  accompanied  by  two  representatives  of  the  Section  of  the 
Cannes,  who  were  to  present  to  the  King,  on  the  part  of  the 
Commune  or  municipality,  the  four  following  demands :  That 
he  should  intrust  the  rafet^  of  his  person  to  the  National 
Ouards  of  Paris  and  Versailles ;  that  he  should  inform  the 
Commune  respecting  the  supply  of  com ;  that  he  should  give 
an  unconditional  assent  to  Uie  Declaration  of  the  Bights  of 
Man;  and  that  he  should  shew  proof  of  his  love  for  the 
people  by  taking  up  his  residence  at  Paris ;  that  is,  put  him- 
self in  the  power  of  the  National  Quard  and  their  com- 
mander.^ 
The  Palace  While  the  insurgents  were  approaching,  St.  Priest  had  in 
"^'™^'  vain  advised  that  their  march  should  be  arrested  at  the 
bridges  over  the  Seine.  When  they  arrived  he  urged  the 
King  to  fly,  telling  him,  what  the  event  proved  to  be  true, 
that  if  he  was  conducted  to  Paris  his  Crown  was  lost  Necker 
opposed  both  these  counsels.  The  King's  best  safeguard,  he 
said,  was  the  affections  of  the  people;  and  as  tiie  other 
Ministers  were  divided  in  opinion,  nothing  was  done.'  Mean- 
while the  women  arrived;  and  a  large  body  of  them,  headed 

^  Bee  for  these  ooenirences,  Von  Sybel.  B.  ii.  eh.  4. 
*  See  M^)ex^j,Hutorjf  of  the  French  Sevohaum. 
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by  Maillard,  penetrated  into  the  Assembly.  Outside  a  dis- 
turbance arose  between  the  crowd  and  the  King's  Ouards, 
which,  howereTy  was  appeased  by  the  arrival,  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  of  Lafayette  and  his  troops.  Tranquillity 
seemed  at  last  to  be  restored ;  five  of  the  women  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  of  the  King,  and  had  retired  over- 
whelmed with  a  sense  of  his  kindness.^  Lafayette  had  retired 
to  rest  about  an  hour  after  his  arrival,  and  without  having 
taken  due  precautions  for  the  saf e^  of  the  Boyal  family. 
About  five  o'clock  he  was  aroused  by  the  report  of  fresh 
tumults.  Some  fighting  had  taken  place  between  the  mob 
and  the  troops,  and  several  of  the  gardes  du  corps  had  been 
killed  or  wounded.  The  people  had  penetrated  into  the 
Palace  through  a  gate  negligently  left  open ;  the  Queen  was 
barely  able  to  escape,  half -dressed,  from  her  chamber  to  the 
Kingps  apartments ;  the  guards  at  her  door  had  sacrificed 
their  lives  with  heroic  devotion,  and  the  mob  did  not  succeed 
in  forcing  an  entrance.  Lafoyette  persuaded  the  King  to 
show  himself  on  the  balcony  of  the  Palace ;  he  himself  led 
forward  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  her  children,  and  knelt 
down  and  kissed  her  hand  amid  the  applause  of  the  people. 
Tumultuous  cries  now  arose  of  "  The  Kmg  to  Paris ! "  Louis 
had  expressed  some  hesitation  on  this  point  to  the  deputies  of 
the  Commune,  though  he  had  acceded  to  their  other  demands ; 
but  after  a  short  interval  he  reappeared  on  the  balcony  and 
announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  the  capitaL* 

The  march  of  the  crowd  and  captive  King  to  Paris  was  at  The  King's 
once  horrible  and  grotesque.  The  Boyal  carriage  was  pre-  |J^  ^ 
ceded  by  a  disorderly  cavalcade,  composed  of  gardes  du  corps 
and  gardes  Frangaises,  who  had  exchanged  parts  of  their 
uniform  in  token  of  peace  and  fraternity.  Then  followed 
several  pieces  of  cannon,  on  which  rode  some  of  the  women, 
bearing  loaves  and  pieces  of  meat  stuck  on  pikes  and  bayonets. 
The  l^ng  was  accompanied  by  two  bishops  of  his  council, 
who,  as  tiie  carriage  entered  the  capital,  were  saluted  with 

^  Letter  of  Baron  Goltz,  ap.  Von  Sybel,  L  129. 

*  The  most  striking  proof  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  plotting 
against  the  Kiiu^s  life,  is  a  paper  f oond  seveTal  years  after  the  Dake% 
ezeentlon,  and  dated  October  6th,  1789,  in  which  he  orders  his  bankers 
not  to  pay  the  sums  agreed  upon,  as  Louis  was  still  alive.  *'  Conrez 
rite,  men  eher,  chez  le  hanqnier,  qu'il  ne  d^Hvre  pas  la  somme; 
yai;^t  n'est  point  mp^  le  marmot  rit  encore."  Von  Sybel,  Eevo- 
lutwnsMeUf  vol.  L  p.  132  (Eng.  trans.). 

V.  E 
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Griee  of  "  All  the  bishops  to  the  lamp ! "    Thus  were  the 
Boyal  fiEUDdil J  conducted  to  the  Tuileries,  which  had  not  been 
inhabited  for  a  centniy,  and  contained  no  proper  accommo* 
datipn  for  its  new  inmates. 
ima  The  events  of  October  6th  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the 

fate  of  the  iVench  Monarchy.  The  King  was  now  virtnally  a 
prisoner  and  a  hostage  in  me  hands  of  the  Parisian  rabble 
and  its  leaders.  The  Assembly,  which  soon  followed  the 
Sing  to  Paris,  lost  its  independence  at  the  same  time.  It 
met  at  first  in  the  apartments  of  the  a/rehev4ehS,  on  an  island 
of  the  Seine,  between  the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St. 
Maroeau,  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  Paris ;  but  early  in 
November  it  was  transferred  to  themon^e  of  the  Tuileries,  a 
large  building  running  parallel  with  the  terrace  of  the  Feuil- 
lants,  the  site  of  whi<£  now  forms  part  of  the  Bue  de  Bivoli. 
No  distinction  of  seats  was  now  observed;  nobles,  priests, 
and  commons  all  sat  pet&mSle  together.  It  was  plain  that 
there  could  be  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  stable  Oanstitutional 
Monarchy;  and  sev^ul  moderate  men  withdrew  &om  the 
Assembly,  as  Mounier,  then  its  prerident,  Lally  ToUendal, 
and  others.  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  suspectied  of  being  the 
author  of  the  insurrection,  was  dismissed  to  London  on  pre- 
tence of  a  political  mission.  He  arrived  in  that  capital 
towards  the  end  of  October,  and  was  received,  both  by  Oourt 
and  people,  with  marked  contempt.  He  was  frightened  into 
accepting  this  missbn  by  the  threats  of  La&yette.^  Mirabeau 
was  furious  at  his  departure,  and  exclaimed,  that  he  was  a 
poor  wretch,  and  deserved  not  the  trouble  that  had  been  taken 
for  him.  The  Duke  returned  to  France  in  the  summer  of 
1790,  but  from  this  time  forward  he  had  lost  his  popularity.' 
TiM  Jaeobin  At  this  period  the  reign  of  the  Palais  Boyal  was  supplanted 
csab.  |)j  fju^t  of  the  Jacobins.    The  Jacobin  Club  was  one  of  the 

most  portentous  features  of  the  Bevolution,  or  rather  it  mw 
be  said  to  have  ultimately  become  the  Bevolution  itself,  it 
originated  at  Versailles  soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  States- 
General,  and  was  at  first  called  the  Cluh  de$  Bretons,  from  its 
having  been  founded  by  the  forty  deputies  of  Bretagne,  who 
met  t^ether  to  concert  their  attacks  upon  the  Ministry.  It 
was  soon  joined  by  the  deputies  of  Dauphin^  and  Franche- 

^  Mim.  de  Le^ayetU,  ap.  Louis  Blanc,  Hist,  de  ia  JUv,  t  iii 
^  Feirlires,  Jf Im.  t.  L  Uv.  iv.  p.  396  sqq.  Tabkau  kisL  de  la  lUvol. 
par  le  Comte  d'Eechemy,  t.  i.  p.  237. 
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Comt^,  and  gmduaJly  by  others ;  as  the  Abb^  Sieyis,  the  two 
Lameths,  Adrien  Daport,  the  Due  d'Aiguillon,  M.  de  Noailles, 
and  others.  When  the  Assemblj  was  transferred  to  Paris, 
the  Breton  Olub  hired  a  large  apartment  in  the  Bne  St 
Honor^,  belonging  to  the  preaching  Dominican  Friars,  who 
were  commonly  caJled  JactMns  because  their  principal  house 
was  in  the  Bue  St.  Jacques ;  and  hence  the  some  name  was 
'^^[ilgu^Iy  given  to  the  club,  though  they  called  themselres 
"t&  fiends  of  the  Constitution.''  After  a  little  time, 
persons  who  were  not  deputies  were  admitted ;  the  debates 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  and  as  no  other  qualifi- 
cations were  required  for  membership  than  a  blind  submission 
to  the  leaders,  and  a  subscription  of  twenty-four  livres  a  year, 
it  soon  numbered  1,200  members,  including  several  foreigners. 
There  was  a  hwreau  for  the  president,  a  tribune,  and  stalls 
round  the  sides  of  the  chamber.  The  dub  held  its  sittings 
thrice  a  week,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening ;  the  order  of 
the  day  in  the  Assembly  was  often  debated  over  night  by  the 
Jacobins,  and  opinions  in  a  certain  measure  dictated  to  the 
deputies.  The  club  disseminated  and  enforced  its  principles 
by  means  of  its  Jmvrml  and  AloMmacka,  its  hired  mob, 
orators,  singers,  applauders  and  hissers  in  the  tribunes  of  the 
Assembly.  For  ttoM  last  purpose  soldiers  who  had  been 
drummed  out  of  their  regiments  were  principally  selected ; 
and  in  1790  they  consisted  of  between  700  and  800  men, 
under  the  command  of  a  certain  Chevalier  de  St.  Louis,  to 
whom  they  swore  implicit  obedience.  The  Jacobins  planted 
affiliated  societies  in  the  provinces,  which  graduallv  increased 
to  the  enormous  number  of  2,400.  At  first  the  dub  consisted 
of  weU-educated  persons;  400  of  them  bdonged  to  the 
Assembly,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  masters  of  it. 
The  young  Due  de  Chartres,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
and  afterwards  Sing  Louis  Philippe,  was  an  active  member 
of  the  dub.  By  degrees  it  grew  more  and  more  democratic, 
and  became  at  last  a  sort  of  revdutionary  Inquisition,  and  a 
legion  of  public  accusers.  It  was  known  abroad  by  the  name 
of  the  Fropagomda^  and  was  a  terror  to  all  Europe.^  In  the 
spring  of  1790  several  members  of  the  dub  who  did  not 
approve  its  growing  violence,  as  Si^is,  TEJleyrand,  Lafayette, 

^  Ferri^resp  Mim,  t.  iL  p.  117  sqq. ;  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Mim. 
t.  ii.  di.  xnai. 
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Bflederer,  Bailly,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  others,  established 
what  thej  caBed  the  Club  of  1789.  with  the  view  of  ui>holdiiig 
.  the  ori§^iial  principles  of  the  Revolution.  They  hired  for 
24,000  Hrres  a  splendid  apartment  in  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the 
house  afterwards  known  as  the  Trois  Frhrea  Pravengaux, 
where  they  dined  at  a  louis  d'or  a  head,  after  groaning  in  the 
Assembly  over  the  miseries  of  the  people,  ifirabeau  and  a 
few  other  members  continued  abo  to  belong  to  the  Jacobins. 
A  certain  number  of  literary  men  were  admitted,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Condorcet,  Chamfort,  and  Mar- 
montel.  This  club  also  had  its  journal,  of  which  Condorcet 
was  the  editor.^ 
joamaliniL  Journalism  was  also  one  of  the  most  potent  engines  of  the 
Revolution.  A  flood  of  journals  began  to  be  published  con- 
temporaneously with,  or  soon  after,  the  opening  of  the  States- 
Oeneral,  as  Mirabeau's  Courrier  de  Provence,  Qorsas*  Cowrrier 
de  VersaiUes,  Brissot's  Patriote  Frcmqaiee,  Barfere's  Point  de 
jou/r,  &c.  The  Bivolutione  de  Paris,  published  in  the  name 
of  the  printer,  Prudhomme,  but  edited  by  Loustalot,  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  journals,  circulated  sometimes  200,000 
copies.  At  a  rather  later  period  appeared  Marat's  atrocious 
and  bloodthirsty  Ami  dupevjple,  Camille  Desmoulins'  Courrier 
de  Brabant,  the  wittiest,  and  Fr^ron's  OraJtewr  du  peuple,  the 
most  violent  of  all  the  journals,  and  ultimately  Hebert's  P^e 
DuAetne,  perhaps  the  most  infamous  of  all.  For  the  most 
part,  the  whole  stock  of  knowledge  of  these  journalists  had 
been  picked  up  from  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  uid  tlie  authors  of 
the  JBneyelopSdie ;  but  their  ignorance  was  combined  with  the 
most  ridiculous  vanity.  Oamille  Desmoulins  openly  pro- 
claimed that  he  had  struck  out  a  new  branch  of  commerce — ^a 
manufacture  of  revolutions.  Marat  seems  to  have  derived  his 
influence  chiefly  from  his  cynicism  and  bloodthirstiness.  He 
was  bom  at  Boudri,  near  I»eufch&tel,  in  Switzerland,  in  1743. 
As  a  child  he  displayed  a  sort  of  precocious  talent  combined 
with  a  morose  perversity ;  and  in  manhood  the  same  dispo- 
sition was  shown  by  his  attacks  upon  everybody  who  had 
gamed  a  reputation.  Thus  he  attempted  to  upset  the 
I^osophy  of  Newton  and  disputed  his  theory  (rf  optics, 
which  he  appears  not  to  have  comprehended,  as  well  as  Frank- 
lin's theory  of  electricity ;  and  in  a  book  which  he  published 

^  Barbie,  Mim,  t.  i  p.  293;  Ferri^ies,  Mim.  t.  iL 
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in  leplj  to  HdvetiuSybe  spoke  with  the  greatest  contempt  of 
Locke,  Condillac,  Mfdebianche,  and  Yoltaiie.  He  spent  some 
time  in  England,  during  part  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
em]^ojed  as  an  nsher  at  Warrington.  In  1775  he  published, ' 
at  Edmburgh,  a  work  in  English,  entitled  the  OhatM  of 
Slavery,  which  indicated  his  fatnre  oonrse.  On  his  return 
from  England  he  obtained  the  place  of  veterinaiy  surgeon  in 
the  stables  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  which  he  abandoned  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  to  become  an  editor.  The 
bitterness  of  his  literary  failures  seems  to  have  excited  the 
natural  envy  and  malignily  of  his  temper  to  an  excess  border- 
ing upon  madness.  Cowardly  as  welf  as  cruel,  while  he  hid 
himself  in  garrets  and  cellars,  he  filled  his  journal  with  per- 
sonal attacks  and  denunciations,  and  recommended  not  only 
murdar  but  torture.^ 

After  the  removal  of  the  King  to  Ftois  the  political  atmo-  Paiisoaim. 
sphere  became  somewhat  calmer,  though  disturbances  some- 
times broke  out  on  the  old  subject  of  the  supply  of  bread. 
The  populace  seemed  astonished  that  the  presence  of  the  King 
had  not  rendered  that  article  more  abundant ;  and  about  a 
fortnight  after  his  arriyal,  they  put  to  death  a  baker  named 
Franfois,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  f orestaller,  and  paraded  his 
head  through  the  city. 

The  Assembly  was  divided  into  various  committees  of  war,  FinaadAi 
marine,  jurisprudence,  etc.,  of  which  the  committee  charged 
witili  drawing  up  the  Constitution  was  alone  permanent.  Its 
members  were  Mirabeau,  Target,  Duport,  ChapeUer,  Des- 
meuniers,  Talleyrand,  Bamave,  Lameth,  and  oleyis.  The 
AblMS  Siey^  'was  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the 
committee.  It  was  he'who  presented  the  project  for  dividii:^ 
France  into  eighty-three  departments.  The  question  of  the 
revenue,  the  rad  cause  for  summoning  the  States-Gkneral, 
seemed  almost  neglected.  Necker  had  attempted  to  negotiate 
two  loans,  but  they  failed ;  partly  because  tiie  Assembly  re- 
duced the  proposed  interest  too  low,  and  partly  from  a  want 
of  confidence  on  the  part  of  capitaJists.  Necker  now  pro- 
posed an  extraordinary  contribution  of  a  fourth  of  all  incomes, 
or  an  income-tax  of  twenty-five  per  cent.,  for  one  year.  He 
accompanied  the  project  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  all  good 
citizens  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  State.    This 

^  Chevremont,  Marai. 
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appeal  was  cheerfully  responded  to  bj  people  of  all  ranks. 
llie  members  of  the  Assembly  deposited  at  the  door  their 
silver  shoe-buckles ;  the  Song  and  Queen  sent  their  plate  to 
the  Mint;  Necker  himself  placed  bank  notes  for  100,000 
francs  on  the  President's  bureau ;  labouring  men  offered  half 
their  earnings,  the  women  their  rings  and  trinkets ;  eyen  the 
very  diildren  parted  with  their  playthings.  Such  expedients, 
however,  could  afford  only  a  temporary  and  precarious*relief . 
In  this  extremity  the  property  of  the  Church  offered  a  vast 
and  tempting  resource.  Such  property,  it  was  aj^^ued,  could 
be  seized*  or  rather  resumed,  without  injustice ;  it  had  been 
erected  only  for  a  national  purpose,  and  the  State  might  ap- 
propriate it  if  that  purpose  could  be  fulfilled  in  another  way. 
^uuon  The  decree  for  the  abolition  of  tithes  had  already  passed 
'^  ^^"^  among  the  offerings  made  on  August  4th,  in  spite  of  the 
arguments  of  the  Ahh6  Sieyb,  who  pointed  out  that  tithes, 
as  a  charge  upon  land,  had  been  allowed  for  in  its  purchase, 
and  that  to  abolish  them  unconditionally  was  to  make  a 
present  to  the  landed  proprietors  of  an  annual  rent  of 
120,000,000  francs,  or  near  5,000,0001  sterling.  At  the  same 
time,  Bia^ot,  afterwards  a  member  of  the  Oironde,  had  pro- 
posed to  seise  the  Church  lands  and  other  property.  This 
proposition,  which  was  supported  by  Mirabeau,  was  not  then 
attended  to,  but  was  renewed  a  few  months  later  by  the 
Bishop  of  Autun;  and,  after  violent  debates,  was  nnally 
decreed  by  a  large  majority,  November  2nd,  1789. 
AAdgnats.  By  this  confi8Gation«  to  which  were  added  the  domains  of 
the  Crown,  except  those  reserved  for  the  recreation  of  the 
King,  a  large  national  fund  was  created.  But  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  realizing  it.  A  sum  of  400,000,000  francs  was 
required  for  1790  and  the  following  year;  yet  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  effect  sales  to  so  large  an  amount,  even  at  great 
saorifices.  The  clergy  made  a  htst  attempt  to  save  their 
property  by  offering  a  loan  of  the  sum  required;  but  it  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  it  implied  their  recognition  as 
proprietors.  To  meet  this  difficulty,  the  Finance  Committee 
resolved,  in  the  spring  of  1790,  to  sell  certain  portions  of  the 
newly-acquired  national  property  to  the  municipalities  of 
Fiaris  and  other  towns,  ^ese  purchases  were  to  be  paid  for 
in  paper  guaranteed  by  those  bodies ;  such  paper  to  have  a 
legal  circiUation,  and  all  anterior  contracts  to  be  liquidated 
in  it     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  currency  called  OBsignats* 
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The  iflsue  of  these  notes  was  »t  fint  regahted  hy  the  amoimt 
of  property  aotoally  sold;  but  the  gubMoiieiit  negleot  of 
this  procsation  natorally  produoed  a  rapid  nJl  in  t£e  Talne 
of  the  new  onriencj.  One  of  the  results  of  this  fhianrial 
measure  was  to  create  a  large  nomber  of  small  landed  pro- 
prietors. Eoelesiastios  were  now  paid  hj  the  QoTernment; 
the  incomes  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Ohurdi  were 
reduced;  while  those  ^  the  eurh,  or  parish  priests,  were 
augmented.  In  Febroary,  1790,  monasteries  were  abolished 
and  monastic  tows  sapfnessed. 

These  attacks  upon  the  Chnrch  were  accompanied  with  ib^mAti 
others  upon  the  Parliament.  Alexander  de  Lameth  had  pro-  S^J^I**^ 
posed  and  carried  a  decree,  NoTomber  8rd,  1789,  that  the 
nrbaments  should  remain  in  Tacation  till  further  orders, 
and  that  meanwhile  their  functions  should  be  discharged  l^ 
the  Chamhre$  des  isacakiona.  Some  of  them  endearouied  to 
resist,  but  were  silenced  by  the  Assonbly;  and  from  this 
time  th^  virtually  ceased  to  exist,  though  not  yet  legally 
abolished. 

We  must  here  also  record  the  reforms  in  the  munidpaliiy  sedfowof 
of  Paris,  abody  which  played  a  leading  part  in  the  Bevolution.  ^^^ 
By  an  ordinance  of  Louis  XYI.,  April  18th,  1789,  Paris, 
which  had  hitherto  consisted  of  twenty-one  quarters,  was, 
with  a  view  to  tiie  elections  for  the  Btatee-Oeneral,  divided 
into  sixty  arrondtMsmsfM,  or  districts;  and  this  division  was 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  municipal  organisation,  established 
suontaneousiyafter  the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  But  as  several 
of  these  districts  had  promoted  disturbances,  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  order  to  break  the  concert  between  tiiem,  made 
a  new  division  into  forty-eight  Sections,  by  a  law  of  June  87th, 
1790.  This  arrangement,  however,  ultimately  proved  no 
better  than  the  former  one,  It  had  been  ordained  that  the 
Sections  should  not  remain  assembled  after  the  elections  of 
deputies  were  conduded;  but  this  wise  provision  was  rendered 
nugatory  by  another,  authorising  their  assembly  on  the  re- 
quisition of  any  eight  of  them.  To  exercise  this  right,  a 
permanent  committee  of  sixteen  persons  was  established  in  each 
Section ;  and  thus  were  provided  forbr-eight  focuses  of  per- 
petual agitation ;  a  drcomstance  which  produced  the  most 
fatal  effects  upon  the  Revolution.^ 

^  MortLmer  Temeaa,  Hiat.  de  la  7«rr0«r,  t.  i.  p.  S6  sqq.  and  note  ilL 
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piotof  the  Early  in  1790  occurred  the  obflciire  plot  of  the  Marquis  de 
^^^ISS^^^  Fayras,  the  object  of  which  aeemB  to  have  been  to  asaaasinate 
Lafayette  and  Necker»  and  to  carry  oft  the  King  to  Peronne. 
The  plot  was  to  be  canied  out  b^  means  of  1,200  horse,  sup- 
ported by  an  army  <rf  20,000  Swiss  and  12,000  Oermans,  and 
by  raising  seyenu  proyinoes ;  but  it  was  detected.  Eayras 
was  tried  and  condemned  by  the  Ohitelet)  and  hanged,  Feb- 
ruary 19th,  1790,  affording  the  first  instance  of  equalily  in 
the  mode  of  punishment.  Fayras  forbore  to  make  any  con* 
fessions,  and  the  whole  matter  is  inyolyed  in  mystery. 
MinbMui'8  After  the  fiiilure  of  the  Orleans  conspiracy,  and  the  with- 
^Sth^^  drawal  of  the  Duke  to  England,  Mirabeau,  oyer  needy,  finding 
<^<">^  all  resources  from  that  quarter  cut  off,  had  determined  on 
selling  himself  to  the  Court  Mirabeau's  connection  with  it 
was  effected  through  his  friend,  the  Count  de  la  March,  who 
represented  to  Count  Mercy,  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  the 
friend  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  confidential  correspondent 
of  her  mother,  Maria  Theresa,^  the  real  state  of  Mirabeau's 
feelings.  The  French  Queen  entertained  for  Mirabeau  the 
bitterest  ayersion,  as  the  author  of  the  attack  of  the  5th  of 
October ;  but  she  had  long  wished  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Assembly,  and  Mercy  suc- 
ceeded in  appeasing  her  resentment.  There  was  to  be  no 
question  of  uie  restoration  of  the  ancient  BSgime ;  the  safely 
of  the  Boyal  family  seems  to  haye  been  all  that  was  con- 
templated.' Mirabeau  offered  to  manage  the  Assembly  in 
the  interests  of  the  Court,'  and  drew  up  the  scheme  of  a 
Ministry,  in  which  he  himself  was  to  be  included ;  but  his 
conduct  had  already  begun  to  be  suspected,  and  a  motion  was 
made  and  carried  in  the  Assembly  that  no  deputy  should  be 
capable  of  holding  office.^  MirabiBau,  neyertheless,  continued 
his  connection  with  the  Court,  abandoned  his  former  humble 
lodging,  and  set  up  a  splendid  establishment.  His  debts, 
amounting  to  208,000  liyres,  were  to  be  paid ;  he  was  to 

^  Their  oonespondenoe,  pnbliflhed  by  tiie  Cheyalier  d'Arneth,  throws 
a  good  deal  of  lu;fat  on  the  secrat  hiatoxy  of  the  French  Court  a  little 
bwore  the  Reyointioii. 

>  See  Von  Sybel,  vol.  i^.  212  (Enf .  transl.). 

'  See  Correm.  enire  U  C&mte  de  JSHrabeau  et  le  Comte  de  la  Marck, 
t  i.  p.  887.  This  correspondenoe  affords  the  most  oonvincing  proofiB 
of  Mirabean's  oormption. 

*  Manii€urf  B^ttioe  de  Noyembre  7^me. 
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reoeiye  a  monthly  pension  of  6,000  liTres ;  and  at  the  end  of 
the  iession,  if  he  liad  served  the  King  well,  a  sum  of  one 
million  liTree.  Bnt»  to  ininre  his  engagement  for  the  ^y- 
ment  of  his  debts,  a  kind  of  tatcnr  was  to  be  set  over  mm ; 
and  a  {Hriest,  M.  de  Fontanges,  Archbishop  of  Tolonse,  under- 
took this  strange  office ! 

It  was  resolyed  to  celebrate  the  anniyersary  of  the  ci^^tare  Vn^^m- 
of  the  Bastille  by  a  grand  federatiye  ftte  in  the  Champ  de  ^JSS^ 
Mars,  at  which  deputations  from  all  the  departments  were  to  ^beca^iw 
assist;  and  as  the  labour  of  12,000  workmen  sufficed  not  to  uitol^inSr 
prepare  in  time  this  yast  amphitheatre,  they  were  assisted  by 
dtisens  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes.  A  few  score  yagabond 
foreigners,  headed  by  a  half-craxy  Prussian  baron,  styling 
himself  Anacharsis  Clootz,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
National  Assembly  as  "  an  embassy  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  uniyerse,"  to  demand  places  for  a  large  number  of 
foreigners  desirous  of  assistmg  at  the  sublime  spedbade  ^ 
the  Federation.  This  demand  is  said  to  have  inqxired  the 
Assembly  with  profound  enthusiasm,  though  many  of  the 
members  could  not  refrain  from  laushter  on  peroeiying  among 
these  ambassadors  their  discarded  domestics,  who,  in  drosses 
borrowed  from  the  theatres,  personated,  for  twelve  francs, 
Turks,  Poles,  Arabians,  Chinese,  and  other  characters.  In 
the  excitement  of  the  moment,  the  Assembly  decreed  the 
abolition  of  all  titles  of  honour,  of  armorial  bearings,  and 
liyeries.  A  motion  that  the  title  of  Seignmur  should  be  re> 
tained  by  Princes  of  the  Blood  Boyal  was  opposed  by 
Lafayette,  and  lost. 

On  July  14th  the  deputies  from  the  departments  ranged  Fedmati?* 
themselyes  under  their  respectiye  banners,  as  well  as  the  u^  17^. 
r^resentatiyes  of  the  army  and  of  the  National  Guard.  The 
Bishop  of  Autun  officiatea  in  Pontifical  robes  at  an  altar  in 
the  middle  of  the  arena;  at  each  of  its  comers  stood  a  hundred 
priests  in  their  white  aiibes,  with  three  coloured  girdles.  ,The 
King  and  the  President  of  the  Assembly  occupied,  in  front 
of  the  altar,  thrones  which  had  little  to  distinguish  them  from 
each  oilier.  Behind  were  their  respectiye  attendants,  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  and,  in  a  sort  of  balcony,  the 
Queen  and  Boyal  family.  LoEayette,  as  Commandant  of  the 
National  Guard,  first  took  the  oath,  next,  the  President  of 
the  Assembly,  and  then  the  King.  His  oath  ran:  "I, 
citisen.  King  of  the  French,  swear  to  the  nation  to  employ  all 
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the  power  delegated  to  me  bj  the  constitational  law  of  the 
State  to  uphold  the  Conetitutioii,  and  enforce  the  execation 
of  the  lawB."  The  Queen,  lifting  up  the  Dauphin  in  her  arms, 
pledged  his  future  obedience  to  the  oath.  The  ceremony,  so 
calculated,  by  its  dramatic  effect,  to  please  the  French,  was 
concluded  with  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  and  the  disdiai^  of 
artillery. 

But  the  nation  thus  newly  constituted  seemed  abready 
hastening  to  dissolution.  All  the  springs  of  goyemment 
appeared  relaxed  and  distorted.  Necker,  disgusted  at  seeing 
his  functions  assumed  by  the  Assembly,  retirod  into  Switzer- 
land (September,  1790}.  The  communication  in  which  he 
notified  his  retirement  was  receiyed  with  coldness  and  silence ; 
the  deputies,  with  marked  contempt,  passed  to  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  was  eyident  that  his  public  career  was  closed. 
The  words  liberty  and  equaUhf,  ill  understood,  had  turned 
eyery  head ;  had  penetrated  eyen  into  the  army,  and  filled  it 
with  insubordination.  In  some  regiments  the  officers  had 
been  forced  to  fly,  in  others  they  had  been  massacred.  In 
August  a  revolt  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Nand  had  assumed 
a  most  serious  character.  General  de  Bouill^  was  compelled 
to  march  against  them  from  Metz,  and  the  mutiny  was  not 

Soiled  witiiout  a  sharp  engagement  and  considerable  blood- 
ed. 

The  Church  was  also  in  a  state  of  disturbance.  Not  content 
with  depriving  the  clergy  of  their  property,  the  Assembly  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  their  consciences,  by  decreeing  the  civil  con- 
stitution of  the  clei^,  July  12th,  1/90,  which  abolished  all 
the  ancient  forms  and  institutions  of  the  Church.  The  title 
of  arehhishop,  as  well  as  all  canonicates,  prebends,  chapters, 
priories,  abbeys,  convents,  Ac,,  were  suppressed ;  bishops  and 
eurSs  were  no  longer  to  be  nominated  by  the  King,  but  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people.  To  these  and  other  momentous  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  the  Pope  refused  his  sanc- 
tion ;  but  by  a  decree  of  November  27th,  1790,  the  Assembly 
required  the  clergy  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  nation, 
the  law,  and  the  King,  and  to  maintain  the  Constitution. 
This  oa^  they  were  to  take  within  a  week,  on  pain  of  depriva- 
tion. The  King,  before  assenting  to  this  measure,  wished  to 
procure  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  but  was  persuaded  not  to 
wait  for  it,  and  gave  his  sanction,  December  3rd.  Mirabeau, 
by  a  violent  speech  against  the  clergy,  completely  destroyed 
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his  good  understanding  with  the  King.  Lonii,  whose  religious 
feelnigs  were  rerj  strong,  was  more  hurt  bj  these  attacks 
upon  the  Ohureh  than  eren  bj  those  directed  against  his  own 
prerogatiye.  TlieyinduoedhLim  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards 
aid  £rom  abroad,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  began  to  corre- 
spond with  General  De  Bouill^,  respecting  an  eeoape  to  the 
frontier. 

Of  800  prelates  and  priests  who  had  seats  in  the  Assembly, 
those  who  sat  on  the  right  unanimously  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  while  those  who  sat  on  the  left  anticipated  the  d«y 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Out  of  188  archbishops  and 
bishops,  only  four  consented  to  swear:  Talleyrand,  Lominie 
de  Brieone  (now  Archbishop  of  Sens),  the  Biuiop  of  Orleans, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Viviers.  The  oath  was  also  refused  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  cures  and  yicars,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  50,000.  Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  prdffM  §crmotU4$ 
and  inswmmUes,  or  sworn  and  non*jurinff  priests.  The  brief 
of  Pius  VI.,  forbidding  the  oath,  was  burnt  at  the  Palais 
Boyal.  Many  of  the  depriTed  ecclesiastics  refused  to  Taoate 
their  functions,  declared  their  successors  intruders,  and  the 
sacraments  they  administered  nuU,  and  excommunicated  all 
who  recognized  and  obeyed  them.^ 

The  d^th  of  Mirabeau,  April  2nd,  1791,  depriTed  the 
Court  of  a  partisan  in  the  Assembly,  though  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  his  exertions  could  haye  sayed  the  Mon« 
archy.  His  death  was  honoured  with  aU  the  marks  of  public 
mourning.  The  theatres  were  closed  and  all  the  usual  enter- 
tainments  forbidden.  BKs  remains  were  carried  to  the  Pan- 
theon, but  were  afterwards  cast  out  to  make  room  for  those 
of  Mkrat.  After  Mirabeau's  death,  Duport,  Bamaye,  and 
Lameth  reigned  supreme  in  the  Assembly,  and  Bobespierre 
beamie  more  prominent* 

The  King  had  now  begun  to  fix  his  hopes  on  foreign  inter- 
yoition.  The  injuries  ii^cted  by  ibe  decrees  of  the  Assembly 
on  August  4th,  1789,  on  seyeral  Princes  of  the  Empire,  through 
their  possessions  in  Alsace,  Franche-Comt^,  and  Lorraine, 
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^  Barmel.  SiH.  du  Chrgi pendant  la  Bivol.  t.  L  p.  61  sq.;  Feni^res, 
Aflm.  t.  ii  liv.  viiL ;  Bertrand  de  MoleviUe,  AnnaUi^  cle.  t.  iii  eh.  S6. 
Sdost,  Hisioirt  de  la  CcnHUuHon  CwUe  du  CUrgi. 

'  Mhnoirea  de  Mmtbeau,  t,  viii.  liv.  x. ;  LacreteUe,  Hist  de  France, 
t,  yiii.  p.  234.  See  ako  Lom^aie,  Lea  Miraheau;  Med^raB,  Vie  de 
Mirabeau;  Willert,  MirabecM. 
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might  afford  a  pretext  for  a  rupture  between  the  German 
Oonfederation  and  France.  The  Palatine  House  of  Benx 
Fonts,  the  Houses  of  Wurtemberg,  Darmstadt,  Baden,  Salm 
Sahn,  and  otiiers  had  possessions  and  lordships  in  those 
provinces ;  and  were  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights 
and  privileges  bj  the  treaties  which  placed  the  provinces 
under  the  sovereignty  of  France.  Iiie  German  prelates^ 
injured  by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  were  among  the 
first  to  complain.  By  this  act  the  Elector  of  Mainz  was 
deprived  of  his  metropolitan  rights  over  the  bishoprics  of 
Strassburg  and  Spires ;  the  Elector  of  Treves  of  those  over 
Metz,  Toid,  Yerdun,  Nanci,  and  St.  Diez.  The  Bishops  of 
Strassburg  and  Basle  lost  their  diocesan  rights  in  Alsace.^ 
Some  of  these  princes  and  nobles  had  called  upon  the  Emperor 
and  the  Qerman  body  in  January,  1790,  for  protection  against 
the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  National  Assembly.  This  appeal  had 
been  favourably  entortained,  both  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  11. 
and  by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  though  the  Assembly  offered 
suitable  indemnities,  they  were  refused.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Assembly,  having  annulled  seignorial  rights  and  privileges 
throughout  the  French  dominions,  could  not  consistently 
make  exceptions.  The  Emperor,  besides  the  alarm  which  he 
felt  in  common  with  other  absolute  Sovereigns  at  the  French 
revolutionary  propagcunda,  could  not  forget  that  the  Queen  of 
France  was  his  sister ;  and  he  was  also  swayed  by  his  Minister, 
Prince  Eaunitz,  whose  grand  stroke  of  policy — an  intimate 
alliance  between  Austria  and  the  House  of  Bourbon — ^was 
altogether  incompatible  with  the  French  Bevolution.  The 
Spanish  and  ItaliimBourbons  werenaturallv  inclinedto  support 
their  relative,  Louis  XYL  In  October,  1790,  Louis  had  written 
to  request  the  King  of  Spain  not  to  attend  to  any  act  done  in 
his  name,  unless  confirmed  by  letters  from  lumself .  The 
King  of  Sardinia,  connected  by  intermarriages  with  the  French 
Bourbons,  had  also  &mily  intereste  to  maintain.  Catharine  11. 
of  Bussia  had  witnessed,  with  alarm,  the  fruite  of  the 
philosophy  which  she  had  patronized,  and  was  opposed  to  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France.  The  King  of  Prussia,  governed 
by  the  counsels  of  Hertzberg,  the  enemy  of  Austria,  though 
disposed  to  assist  the  French  King,  had  at  first  insisted  on  the 
condition  that  Louis  should  break  with  Austria,  and  conclude 

^  Garden,  Tmitis,  t.  v.  p.  152  sq. 
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an  intimate  alUanoe  with  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  a  pro- 
position which  was,  of  course,  rejected.  Bnt,  in  Apnl,  1791, 
Hertiberg  retired  from  the  Ministrj,  leaTing  the  field  open  to 
Bischofswerder,'  the  friend  of  Austria,  and  the  poIi<7^  which 
had  inspired  the  CouTention  of  Beichenhach  once  more  pre- 
TaOed.  Thus  all  the  materials  existed  for  an  extenriTC 
cooUtion  against  French  democracy. 

In  this  posture  of  affairs  the  Ck>mte  d'Artois,  accomnanied  oonferawa 
by  Calonne,  who  senred  him  as  a  sort  of  Minister,  and  o j  the  ^  ^'^^^^'^ 
domte  de  Durf ort,  who  had  been  despatched  from  the  French 
Court,  had  a  conference  with  the  Emperor,  now  Leopold  n., 
at  Mantua,  in  Mi^,  1791,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that,  bj  the 
following  July,  Austria  should  march  85,000  men  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  the  Ctorman  Circles  15,000  towards 
Alsace ;  the  Swiss  15,000  towards  the  Lyonnais ;  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  15,000  towaords  Dauphin^ ;  while  Spain  was  to  hold 
20,000  in  readiness  in  Catalonia.  But  the  large  force  to  be 
thus  assembled  was  intended  only  as  a  threatening  demon- 
stration, and  hostilities  were  not  to  be  actually  commenced 
without  the  sanction  of  a  congress.'  The  flight  attempted  a 
few  weeks  after  by  Louis  XYL  was  not  at  aU  connected  with 
this  conference.  Such  a  project  was,  indeed,  mentioned  at 
Mantua,  but  it  was  discouraged  by  the  Emperor,  as  well  as 
by  d'Artois  and  Calonne.  The  King's  situation  was  become 
intolerably  irksome.  He  was,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes,  a  TheKiag 
TOisoner  at  Paris.  A  trip,  which  he  wished  to  make  to  St.  [I^^t^ 
Cloud  during  the  Easter  of  1791,  was  denounced  at  the 
Jacobin  Club  as  a  pretext  for  flight ;  and  when  he  attempted 
to  leaye  the  Tuilnries,  April  18th,  the  toe$in  was  rung,  his 
carriage  was  surrounded  oy  the  mob,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  return  to  the  Palace.  On  the  following  day  Louis  appeared 
in  the  Assembly,  pointed  out  how  important  it  was,  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  that  his  actions  should  be  free ;  reiterated 
his  assurances  of  attachment  to  public  liberty  and  the  new 
Constitution,  and  insisted  on  his  journey  to  St.  Cloud.    But 

^  BiseholBweider,  and  his  brother  mystics,  or  ittuminaiif  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  weak-minded  Frederick  William  II.  by  their 
pretansfens  to  snpematnral  power.  Tbev  pretended  to  evoke  Jetns 
Cluist  and  Moses,  to  show  the  shadow  d  Caesar  upon  the  wall,  etc. 
Stoir,  TabUam  Foliiiftue,  eU.  t.  L  p.  82. 

"^Bertrand  de  Moleville,  AnnaUtt  t.  iv.  ch.  11;  Laoretelle,  t.  viiL 
p.  289  sqq. 
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the  P^resident  was  sileiit  on  this  head,  thongli  the  Assembly 
receiyed  the  King  with  respect/ 

A  few  days  after  thus  protesting  against  the  restraint  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  the  leaders  of  the  Beridution,  who 
appear  to  haye  suspected  his  negotiations  abroad,  exacted  that 
he  should  address  a  circular  to  his  ambassadors  at  foreign 
Courts,  in  which  he  entirel j  approyed  the  Beyolution,  assumed 
the  title  of  *'  Restorer  of  fVench  Uberty,"  and  utterly  repu- 
diated the  notion  that  he  was  not  free  and  master  of  his 
actions.'  The  Powers  to  whom  the  note  was  addressed,  knew, 
howeyer,  perfectly  well  that  he  did  not  loye  the  Constitution ; 
and,  indeed,  he  immediately  despatched  secret  agents  to 
Cologne  and  Brussels  with  letters  for  the  Eing  of  Prussia 
and  for  Maria  Christina,  goyemess  of  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands,  in  which  he  notified  that  any  sanction  he  might  giye  to 
the  decrees  of  the  Assembly  was  to  be  reputed  null ;  that  his 
pretended  approyal  of  the  Constitution  was  to  be  interpreted 
in  an  opposite  sense,  and  fliat  the  more  strongly  he  diould 
seem  to  adhere  to  it,  the  more  he  should  desire  to  be  liberated 
from  the  captiyity  in  which  he  was  held. 
Tbefligiitto  Louis  soon  after  resolyed  on  his  unfortunate  flight  to  the 
jucTitSL  c^^=™7  o^  ^^  Marquis  de  BouilU  at  Montm^y.  He  appears 
to  haye  been  urged  to  it  by  the  Baron  de  Breteuil,  in  concert 
with  the  Comte  de  Mercy,  at  Brussels,  who  falsely  alleged 
that  it  was  the  Emperor's  wish.'  Marie  Antoinette,  as  well  as 
De  BoiU^,  strongly  opposed  the  project,  but  at  last  reluctanfly 
yielded  to  the  i^ng's  representations.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  details  of  the  flight  to 
Varennes.  Suffice  it  to  sa;^,  that  haying,  after  some  hair- 
breadth escapes,  succeeded  m  quitting  Paris  in  a  trayelling 
berlin,  June  20th,  they  reached  St.  Menehould  in  safety. 
But  here  the  Eing  was  recognized  by  Drouet,  the  son  of  the 
postmaster,  who,  mounting  his  horse,  pursued  the  Royal 
fugitiyes  to  Vareimes,  raised  an  alarm,  and  caused  them  to 

^  Maniteur,  Stance  dn  19^me  Avril,  1791. 

*  The  Circular,  dated  April  23rd,  1791,  is  in  the  HiH,  Pari,  t.  ix. 

*  Weber,  Mim,  i.  ii  ch.  iy.  p.  315  soq.;  M6h^.  de  Boaill^,  ch.  aL  sq. 

*  One  account  of  it  will  be  foond  in  Weber's  Jf  AnMret.  1  ii  eh.  iv., 
drawn  up  l^  M.  de  Fontanges,  Arohbtshopof  TonlouBe,  from  inibnna- 
tion  fonushed  by  the  Qneen  herself .  SeealaoaahitmslingnamtiTe 
of  it  in  Groker's  JBssojis  on  the  French  Bewlution,  EsBay  lii  The  most 
anthentie  aeoonnt  win  be  foond  in  2%€  Flight  to  Varennes  amd  other 
Eeea/ye^  by  Oscar  Browning. 
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be  captured  when  they  already  thought  themselTes  out  of 
danger.  In  consequence  of  their  being  rather  hiter  thiui  was 
expected*  the  military  preparations  which  had  been  made  for 
their  protection  entirely  failed.  The  news  of  the  King's  flight 
filled  J?aris  with  consternation.  When  the  news  of  Us  arrart 
arriyed»  the  Assembly  despatched  BarnaTe,  Latour-lbrabourg, 
and  P^on  to  conduct  him  and  his  fiimily  back  to  Taxis,  "hi 
discharging  this  office.  Potion '  displayed  a  brutality,  com*  The  King's 
bined  with  insufferable  conceit;  wlule  Bamave,  touched  by  ^^^^^'^ 
the  affliction  and  bearing  of  the  Boyal  fugitives,  won  their 
confidence  and  regard  by  his  considerate  attention.'  Notices 
had  been  posted  up  in  Paris  that  tiiose  who  applauded  the 
King  should  be  horsewhipped,  and  threatening  punishment 
on  fiJl  those  who  insulted  him;  hence  he  was  received  on 
entering  the  capital  with  a  dead  silence.  The  King's  broUier, 
the  Count  of  fVovence,  who  had  fled  at  the  same  time  by  a 
different  route,  escaped  safely  to  Brussels. 

This  time  the  King's  intention  to  fly  could  not  be  denied ;  Effect  of 
he  had,  indeed,  himself  prochumed  it  by  sending  to  the  ^^>>^ 
Assembly  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  explained  his  reasons  for 
it,  dedaied  that  he  did  not  intend  to  quit  the  Kingdom, 
expressed  his  desire  to  restore  liberty  and  establish  a  Con- 
stitution, but  annulled  all  that  he  had  done  during  the  last 
two  years.  In  judging  the  conduct  of  the  Assembly  at  this 
crisis,  we  must  consider  the  feelings  with  which  the  idea  of 
the  King's  flight  inspired  the  whole  French  nation.  His 
intrigues  with  D'Artois  and  the  Emigrants  were  more  than 
suspected,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  would  introduce  a  vast 
foreign  army  and  restore  the  ancient  regime  by  force  and 
bloo&hed.  The  leaders  of  the  clubs  trembled  for  their  necks ; 
the  artisans  foresaw  the  loss  of  the  State  wages ;  the  peasantry 
dreaded  the  restoration  of  feudalism ;  the  burghers  pictured 
to  themselves  the  return  of  the  noblesse;  the  anny  beheld,  in 
prospeetu,  a  return  to  low  pay,  severe  discipline,  and  com- 

'  Potion  wrote  an  acooont  of  the  jonmey  back,  which  was  foimd 
among  his  papers,  and  has  been  pnbhshed  by  M.  Mortimer  Temean, 
in  his  Hist  de  la  Terreur,  t  L  note  5. 

^  That  Bamave,  however,  as  commonly  related,  was  indneed  to 
change  his  politics  during  this  jonmey,  by  the  oompaBsion  which  he 
fdt  K»r  the  Qneen,  is  omy  a  httle  piece  of  biographical  effect.  He 
had  been  ffoing  over  Bevend  months  before.  Lettres  de  Montmorin, 
ap.  Von  l^bel,  Hevolutianszeit,  B.  i.  8.  268,  Anm.  (vol.  i  p.  301, 
Bng.  tr.). 
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misaions  monopolized  by  the  nobles ;  the  purchaBeni  of  eccle- 
siastical property  saw  their  new  acquisitions  slipping  from 
their  grasp;  whue  eren  disinterested  patriots  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  France  trampled  on  by  foreicn  Powers,  and 
The  King  Stripped,  per^ps,  of  some  of  her  provinces.^  The  King,  after 
snipeBded.  ]^  retum,  was  provisionally  suspended  from  his  functions  by 
a  decree  of  the  Assembly,  June  25th  Quards  were  placed 
over  him  and  the  Queen ;  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  camp ;  sentinels  were  stationed  on  the 
roof  of  the  Fkdace,  and  even  at  the  Queen's  bedchamber. 
Three  commissioners,  Tronchet,  d'Andr^,  and  Duport,  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Duke  of 
Chrleans  was  talked  of  for  Begent,  but  he  repudiated  the  idea 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  some  of  the  revolutionary  journals. 
Bainave,  who  had  adopted  the  policy  of  Mirabeau,  namely,  to 
arrest  the  Bevolution,  to  save  the  Monarchy,  and  govern  in 
conjunction  with  the  Queen,  suggested  to  Louis  and  Marie 
Antoinette  what  answers  they  should  give  to  the  questions 
put  to  them.  While  things  were  in  this  state,  the  Marquis  de 
^uill^  addressed  a  highly  injudicious  letter  to  the  Assembly, 
threatening  that  if  the  least  harm  was  done  to  the  King  or 
Queen,  he  would  conduct  the  army  to  Paris,  and  that  not  one 
stone  of  that  dtj  should  be  left  upon  another. 

'  Von  Sybel,  L  906  (fing.  tr.). 
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HI8TOBT  OV  THI    rSKllOH    RSYOLUTION. — THK  WAJLL  OW  THS 
MORUBCHT 

FBOM  the  period  of  the  King's  flight  to  Vareimefl  moBt  xiie 
be  dated  the  first  decided  appearance  of  a  Bepnblican  ^^'''^^^*^^' 
p«irty  in  France.  The  chief  advocates  of  a  Republic  were 
Brissot,  Ck>ndorcet,  and  the  recently-established  dub  of  the 
CordSlierSf  so  called  from  its  meeting  in  a  former  convent  of 
that  order.  Brissot  began  to  disseminate  Republican  opinions 
in  his  journal,  and  the  arch-democrat,  Thomas  Paine,  who 
was  now  at  PlEuris,  also  endeavoured  to  excite  the  populace 
against  the  King.  The  Jacobin  Club  had  not  jet  gone  this 
length ;  they  were  for  bringing  Louis  XYL  to  trial  and  de- 
posing him,  but  for  maintaining  the  Monarchy.  Robespierre, 
a  leading  member  of  the  club,  who  probably  disliked  to  see 
the  initiative  fcaken  by  Condoroet  and  Brissot,  in  an  equivocal 
speech  suroorted  the  Constitution.  Marat  was  more  out- 
spoken. He  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  military  tribune, 
who  should  make  a  short  end  of  all  traitors,  among  whom  he 
and  his  faction  included  Lafayette,  Bailly,  Barnave,  the 
Lameths,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Constitutionalists.^  But 
for  the  present  the  party  prevailed  who  were  both  for  uphold- 
ing the  Monarchy  and  retaining  Louis  ZYI.  The  Jacobins 
resolved  to  get  up  a  petition  to  the  Assembly,  inviting  them 
to  suspend  their  decision  till  the  eighty-tluree  departments 
should  have  been  consulted,  well  knowing  that,  from  their 
numerous  afBliations,  a  vote  for  the  King's  deposition  would 
be  carried.  The  leaders  of  the  ConstitutionaliBts  now  separated 
from  the  Jacobins,  and,  with  their  party,  which  ineladed  all 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  belonging  to  that  dub,  except 

^  Y<m  Sybd,  L  p.  311  (Eng.  tr.). 

T.  w 
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ten  or  twelve,  establislied  the  Clab  of  the  FeuiUcMvte,  This 
name  was  derived  from  their  occupying  an  ancient  conyent  of 
that  order,  founded  bj  Henry  III.,  an  immense  building  in 
the  Bue  St.  Honor^,  adjoining  on  one  side  the  MiifUge,  where 
the  Assembly  sat. 
Jjigg^  The  Jacobins  gave  notice  to  all  the  patriotic  societies  that 

'"  their  petition  would  be  signed  on  the  altar  of  the  Federation 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  on  July  17th.  On  the  eyening  of  the 
16th,  the  Assembly,  by  decreeing  that  the  Constitutional 
Charter,  when  finished,  should  be  presented  to  Louis  XVI. 
for  acoeptanoe,  haying  implicitly  pronounced  his  re-establish* 
ment,  Camille  Besmoulins  and  Marat  openly  incited  the  popu- 
lace to  acts  of  yiolence  against  the  deputies.  The  GK>yem- 
ment  gaye  notice  that  the  proposed  petition  was  illegal*  and 
that  the  signing  of  it  would  be  prevented  by  militai^  force. 
Neyertheless  a  yast  multitude  congregated  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars  on  the  17th :  and,  as  it  was  a  Sunday,  the  crowd  was 
augmented  by  many  holiday  people,  women  and  children. 
The  petition  appears  to  have  reoeiyed  many  thousand  signa- 
ture&  Meanwhile  martial  law  had  been  proclaimed;  the 
National  Ouards  arrived,  and  having  been  assailed  by  the 
mob  with  volleys  of  stones,  and  even  with  pistol-shots,  fired 
upon  the  people.  Many  persons  were  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  crowd  was  dispersed.  The  leading  ultra  democrats  dis- 
played the  most  abject  cowardica  Marat  hid  himself  in  a 
celhkr ;  Danton  withdrew  into  the  country ;  Bobespierre  was 
afraid  to  sleep  at  home;  Desmoulins  suspended  the  publication 
of  his  journal  By  this  decisive  act  the  Constituticmalists 
established  for  awhile  their  authority;  but  Lafayette  and 
Baally  lost  their  popularity,  and  the  Jacobins  were  not  long 
in  regaining  their  ascend^ocy.^ 
^^i^of  The  constitutional  Pftrty*  in  absolving  the  King,  appears  to 

OoS^  lui^e  been  a  good  deal  influenced  by  the  attitude  assumed  at 
this  time  by  foreign  States.  Several  of  the  European  Powers 
had  begun  to  muifest  a  lively  sympathy  for  Louis.  Gub* 
tavus  ni.  of  Sweden,  then  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  had  made  a 
vigorous  declaration  agaiost  the  outrages  to  which  the  French 
Sang  was  subjected  after  his  attempted  flight,  and  had  directed 
his  Ambasaadorto  break  off  all  intercourse  with  the  Ministers 
of  the  AsaemUy.    Eight  of  the  Swiss  Cantons  had  f  orbiddeKi 

'  Fenikes,  Mim,  t.  iiL  p.  70  sqq. 
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thoir  troops  in  tlbe  pay  of  France  to  take  any  oath  exoept  to 
Louis  AVJL  The  King  of  Spain  bad  addresieied  a  memioir  to 
the  Assembly,  calling  upon  it  to  respect  Loqis's  dignity  and 
liberty.  The  Emparor  Leopold,  on  learning  the  capture  of 
the  French  'King,  had  addressed  a  circular  fn>m  Padua  to  the 
principal  SoToreigns  of  Europe,  calling  upon  them  to  demand 
his  liberation,  and  to  dedsj^e  that  they  would  avenge  any 
further  attempt  on  the  freedom,  honour,  and  safety  of  Louis, 
his  Queen,  and  the  Boyal  family.^  Many  of  the  principal 
Courts  declined  to  receive  a  French  Ambassador  so  long  as 
the  King  should  be  under  constraint.' 

No  Sovereign  was  more  zealous  in  Louis's  cause  than  zeaiof 
Frederick  William  H.  of  Prussia.    After  the  French  King's  ^^m!^ 
arrest,  he  dispatched  Bischofswerder  to  the  Emperor  in  Italy,  ^^^ 
and  a  preliminary  treaty  between  these  two  Sovereigns  was  m 
signed,  July  25th,  to  be  converted  into  a  defensive  aUmnce  so 
soon  as  Austria  should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Turks. 
The  impetuous  Gustavus  IQ.  was  for  immediate  action.    He 
engaged  to  land  16,000  men  at  Ostend,  requested  George  III. 
to  furnish  12,000  Hanoverians,  to  be  paid  by  the  French 
Princes,  and  took  De  Bouill^  into  his  service,  who  pointed 
out  how  easily  France  might  be  invaded.    The  French  Con- 
stituticmaHsts  exerted  themselves  to  avert  an  interference  that 
would  upset  their  whole  policy.    Bamave,  Duport,  and  the 
Lameths  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Comte  d'Artois,  begging 
him  to  return  when  the  King  should  have  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution;  and  it  was  forwarded  to  that  Prince  by  Xiouis' 
order.    The  Constitutionalists  also  assured  the  Emperor  that 
their  object  was  to  save  the  throne.' 

^  It  is  said  that  at  the  date  of  this  circular,  a  treaty  for  the  partition 
of  France  was  conclnded  between  the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Pmsda, 
the  King  of  Spain,  and  the  emigrant  French  princes.  The  treaty  is 
in  Martens' jSeott0i/,  t  v.  p.  5  (from  the  CoM.  of  State  Pa^s) ;  but  it 
is  very  apoeryphal;  and  stall  more  bo  the  pretended  acoession  ctf  Great 
Britain  and  Holland  in  March,  1792.  It  was  probably  onlv  a  pro- 
ject, afterwards  anperseded  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.    Garden,  t.  v. 

p.  lao  80. 

'  Garden,  ibid.  p.  160.  Austria  and  Pmssia,  in  thdr  joint  note  to 
the  Danish  Court,  May  12th,  1792,  take  credit  for  having  procvred 
the  release  of  Lonis  in  the  preceding  summer,  as  well  as  the  establish- 
ment of  his  inviolaUMty,  and  ci  a  Constitntional  Monarchy.  Jbid, 
p.  211. 

*  BoniU^,  Mim.  eh.  zii.  p.  274)  Corr,  enire  Mirabea/u  et  La  Mvrckf 
t.  iii  p.  168  sq^. 
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The]>eobi- 
ration  of 
Pilniti. 


The  work 
of  the  Oon- 
fltltneot 
Assembly. 


At  this  juncture  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prasna  met 
at  Filnitz,  a  residence  of  the  Elector  of  Saxonj  on  the  Elbe, 
prindpallj  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  al^drs  of  Poland, 
which  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Eastern  Powers; 
but  the  state  oi  France  was  also  debated,  and  d'Artois, 
attended  by  Calonne,  obtruded  himself  on  the  Conference. 
TbiB  Prince,  with  a  riew  to  gain  the  Emperor,  had  offered  to 
cede  Lorraine ;  but  the  scheme  which  ne  drew  up  for  the 
government  of  France,  bj  which  his  elder  brother.  Monsieur, 
was  to  be  declared  Begent,  and  the  King  completely  set  aside, 
filled  Leopold  with  msg^st.  He  was  diiefliy  actuated  by  his 
wishes  for  the  safety  of  the  King  and  Queen,  his  relatiTes, 
.  and  was  inclined  to  usten  to  the  representations  of  his  sister, 
Marie  Antoinette,  who  deprecated  civil  war  and  an  invasion 
of  the  Emigrants.  She  recommended  that  the  King  should 
accept  the  Constitution,  and  that  the  European  Powers  should 
combine  in  demanding  that  the  King  should  be  invested  with 
the  authority  necessary  for  the  government  of  France  and  the 
safety  of  Europe.^  The  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in 
their  answer  to  d'Artois,  dated  August  27th,  dedined  his  plans 
for  the  government  of  France ;  they  sanctioned  the  peaceable 
residence  of  emigrants  in  their  dominions,  but  declared  against 
armed  intervention  wdess  the  co-operatum  of  all  the  Ewrcpean 
Potoen  ehatild  he  obtained.  And  as  it  was  well  known  that 
England  was  not  inclined  to  interfere,  this  declaration  was  a 
mere  hndum  fulmen  meant  to  intimidate  the  Parisian  demo- 
crats, but  fitted  rather  to  irritate  than  to  alarm  the  French.' 
England  had  at  this  period  declared  for  a  strict  neutrality. 
Public  opinion  was  against  a  war,  and  Pitt  himself  advocated 
the  policy  of  non-intervention  in  Continental  affairs.' 

The  labours  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  were  now  drawing 
to  a  close.  On  September  8rd,  1791,  the  Act  of  the  Consti- 
tution was  presented  to  the  King,  who  had  been  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  his  functions.  Louis  notified  his  acceptance  of 
it  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Assembly,  September  18th,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  appeared  in  the  Chamber  to  confirm 
it  with  an  oath.  A  few  weeks  after,  he  wrote  to  his  two 
brothers  informing  them  of  what  he  had  done,  and  calling 

^  Von  Sybol,  EevoMionaeU,  i  866  (Eng.  trsiis.). 
«  Ibid.  p.  864. 

*  Diaries  and  Oorreepandenee  of  the  Earl  of  Makneebuiy,  vol.  iL 
p.  441. 
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upon  them  to  acquiesoe.  Leopold,  on  hearing  of  the  Sing's 
aooeptanoe  of  the  Constitation,  annonnoed  to  tiie  Powers  that 
the  necessity  for  a  Coalition  was  for  the  present  at  an  end. 
The  new  Constitntion  was  as  libenl  as  the  French  might 
reasonably  ha^e  desired ;  but  as  it  lasted  scurcelj  a  year  its 
chief  merit  was  the  destruction  of  ancient  abuses.  Feudalism 
and  its  exdusire  privileges  were  abolished ;  thef  abuses  which 
s|»ing  from  an  arbitrary  govemmenty  such  as  leUres  de  eaohett 
were  reformed;  uniformity  of  taxation  was  established,  and 
the  power  of  the  purse  Tested  in  the  representatiyes  of  the 
jpeoiue;  the  monopolies  of  trade  corporations,  maUriiu  and 
juroHdeSf  as  well  as  earvees  and  all  the  fetters  which  shaAle 
manufacture  and  agricolture,  were  suppressed ;  the  admission 
to  civil  ofBoes  and  militaiy  commands  was  thrown  open ;  the 
freedom  of  religious  worship  recognised ;  barbarous  punish- 
ments were  done  away  with ;  juries  introduced  in  place  of  the 
suppressed  Parliaments,  and,  m  short,  all  the  English  forms 
of  administering  Justice  adopted.^  But  there  were  some 
things  which  the  Assembly  did,  and  others  they  omitted  to 
do,  which  rendered  nugatory  all  their  labours.  They  had, 
indeed,  recognized  an  h^redi1a.iy  monarchy,  and  declared  the 
person  of  the  Eong  inviolable;  but  they  had  not  given  him 
the  means  of  maintaining  himself  on  the  throne ;  they  had 
stripped  him  of  his  prerogatives,  deprived  him  of  the  support 
of  me  clergy  and  nobles,  placed  him  face  to  face  with  a  wild 
democracy,  and  establisheol  no  strong  executive  power  which 
mi^ht  control  its  excesses.  Of  the  fall  of  their  new  Consti- 
tution by  democratic  violence  they  seem  to  have  entertained 
no  fear. 

The  annexation  of  Avignon  and  the  Venaissin  to  France  AmMnUon 
was  among  the  last  acts  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  (Sep-  ^  a^^sbob. 
tember  14th,  1791).  Avignon  and  its  territory  had  been  a 
possession  of  the  See  of  ]Ek>me  ever  since  the  sale  of  it  to  the 
Pope  by  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples  and  Countess  of  Provence, 
in  1348.  But  the  existence  of  a  foreign  colony  in  the  heart 
of  France  was  a  source  of  much  inconvenience ;  it  became  the 
refoge  of  the  disaffected  and  tiie  entrepAt  of  the  smu^ler. 
A  piurty  in  Avignon,  favourable  to  the  revolution,  had  risen 
in  June,  1790,  and  solicited  its  union  with  France;  formid- 
able riots  had  occurred,  much  blood  had  been  spilt^  and 

1  Lameth,  SiHoire  €PAs9mbUe  ConiiUuanie, 
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rnaay  atrocities  oommitted.  Within  a  month  after  the 
annexation  the  Papal  party  rose,  but  were  put  down  bj  the 
horrible  massacres  in  the  tower  called  La  (JJocidra— ^  fore- 
taste of  the  horrors  which  ensued  in  France. 

The  Act  of  the  Constitution  having  been  proclaimed  with 
great  pomp,  September  18th,  the  Assemblj  declared  its 
mbours  terminated  and  the  Beyolution  accomplished.  The 
Ohamber  was  closed,  September  80th.  As  the  members  were 
departing,  the  populace  crowned  Eobespierre  and  Potion  with 
garlands  of  oak-leayes,  and  carried  them  home  in  triumph. 
Bobespierre  was  now  yerj  popular,  and  had  latterly  enjoyed 
a  large  share  of  influence  m  the  Assembly.  It  was  on  his 
motion  that  they  had  passed  a  sort  of  self<^enying  ordinance 
by  which  they  had  declared  themselyes  ineligible  to  the 
Assembly  that  was  to  succeed  them.  He  had  also  procured 
a  decree,  only  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  Mirabeau,  that 
no  member  of  the  Assembly  should  become  a  Minister  within 
four  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  session.  Both  these 
measures  were  carried  by  acclamation.  The  royalists  and 
aristocrats  hoped  that  an  entirely  new  Assembly  might  xmdo 
all  that  had  been  done ;  while  some  were  moved  by  that 
quixotic  generosity  which  led  the  public  men  of  France  to 
abandon  what  seemed  for  their  own  private  advantage  with- 
out considering  whether  it  was  not  also  for  the  pubuc  good. 
lAj  their  assent  to  these  acts,  Bamave,  Duport,  the  Lameths, 
and  the  whole  Constitutional  party,  pronounced  their  own 

Slitical  annihilation ;  and  such  was,  doubtless,  Robespierre's 
sign.  It  is  true  that  by  the  same  act  he  excluded  him- 
self; but  he  knew  full  well  that  the  real  power  of  the  State 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  National  Assembly,  as  in  the  Paris 
mob  and  the  Jacobins  who  directed  it,  among  whom  he  was  a 
ruHng  power.  Louis  accepted  the  Constitution,  and  sent  a 
notification  to  that  effect  to  tiie  foreign  Powers.^ 

After  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution,  the  great  mass  of 
the  middle  classes  were  content  with  what  had  been  done. 
They  were  weary  of  the  long  struggles  and  disturbances,  were 
desirous  only  of  returning  to  their  ordinary  pursuits,  and  had 
fallen  into  a  sort  of  political  apathy.  In  l^aris  not  a  quarter 
of  the  enfranchised  dtisens  came  forward  to  vote  for 
vMnbers  of  the  new  Assembly.   This  Chamber,  which  opened 

^  Garden,  TraUi$,  t.  ▼.  p.  ie9  sq. 
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its  nitiiigs  OcMm  1st,  1791,  aasnmed  tlie  tide  of  tbe 
National  LioisiATrrv  Asbsikblt.  It  was  far  from  being 
oomposed  d  sneh  distmgmBhed  men  m  bad  sat  in  tbe  Gkxn- 
stitnent.  France  bad  exbantted  ber  best  talent,  and,  by 
Bobeepiene's  edf-denjring  ordinance,  bad  also  depriyed  ber- 
eelf  of  tbe  serricee  of  men  wbo  bad  acquired  some  political 
experience.  Tbe  new  depntiee  were  mostlj  jonng  men  of  tbe 
middle  cket.  Hhe  arittocratB  obseryed  tbat  tb^  conld  not 
muster  among  tbem  800,000  liyres  of  income  from  landed  and 
other  properly.  Tbe  Bight  of  tiie  Legislatiye  Assembl j  was 
composed  of  tbe  F^wUimUip^rtj,  whose  principIeB  were  vqpre- 
sented  bj  tbe  dub  already  mentioned.  Tbe  Centre  consisted 
of  moderate  men  attached  to  the  new  Constitution.  Tbe  Left 
was  diieflj  formed  by  tbe  party  called  Gibohdists,  so  named 
from  tbe  twelye  deputies  of  tiie  Oiionde,  for  the  most  part 
lawyers  and  men  of  talent,  natiyes  of  Bordeaux  and  the 
southern  provinces.  The  three  most  distinguished  and 
eloquent  members  of  this  deputation  were  V ergniaud,  Ouadet, 
and  Qensonn^.  The  Girondists,  boweyer,  were  also  joined  by 
deputies  ftom  other  parts,  as  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Baband 
St  Btienne,  Potion,  and  others.  On  the  left  sat  also  a  still 
more  democratic  faction,  led  by  sudb  men  as  Chabot,  Banre, 
and  Merlin. 

Tbe  Constitutional  party,  boweyer,  were  now  fast  dedin-  Potion 
ing.  Besides  the  loss  of  their  parliamentary  influence,  they  SSI^ 
were  also  depriyed  of  municipal  power  and  the  command  <rf  S^>^<>' 
tbe  armed  foroe.  The  functions  of  Lafayette  as  commandant 
of  the  Nationid  Guard  bad  been  suppressed  by  a  decree  of 
September  13tb;  and  Bailly,  alarmed  at  bis  retirement,  re- 
signed the  mayoralty.  Lafayette  aspired  to  succeed  him,  but 
found  a  competitor  in  Potion.  La&yette's  reputati<m  with 
the  people  was  of  tiiat  equiyocal  sort  which,  in  a  momentous 
crisis,  must  always  attach  to  a  man  who  takes  no  yery 
decided  part ;  while  P^on  was  at  this  period  the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  was  also  supported  by  tbe  Court,  which  hated 
La&yette,  and  bad  taken  a  just  yiew  of  Potion's  calibre  and 
incapadty.^  The  election  of  P^on  by  a  large  majority  was 
a  triumph  for  tbe  Gironde,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
doctors  yoted,  thus  showing  the  apathy  of  most  of  the 
Ftoisians.  Soon  afterwards,  Manuel  was  appointed  PrcNMrsiir 

'  Bertraad  de  MoleyiUe,  Mimoires. 
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de  la  Oonunune,  with  Banton  as  substitiite.  A  ehange  of 
minifltry  had  taken  place  in  Oetober  and  NoTember.  Mont- 
morin  resigned  the  portfolio  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was 
succeeded  by  De  Lessart;  Bertiand  de  Moleville  became 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  Oount  de  Narbonne,  the  friend, 
some  say  something  more,  of  Madame  de  St&el,  succeeded 
Duportiul  as  Minister  of  War.  This  Cabinet  is  thought  to 
haye  been  a  good  deal  incized  by  Madame  de  StaeL 
TiMCDdgra'  Among  the  more  important  questions  that  first  engaged 
^*^'  the  attention  of  the  L^shktiTe  Aflsembly,  was  that  of  the 

emigration.  The  number  of  emigrants  was  increasing  e^ery 
day ;  1,900  officers  had  quitted  the  army,  and  crossed  the 
frontierB.  Monsieur,  by  his  flight,  drew  many  nobles  after 
him,  who  should  have  remained  in  France,  and  rallied  round 
the  throne.  He  now  took  the  lead  of  the  emigration  instead 
of  his  brother,  the  Comte  d'Artois ;  a  kind  of  little  Oourt 
gathered  round  him  at  Coblenz,  which  place  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  emigration.  The  Emperor  Leopold  dis- 
countenanced them.  He  eren  punished  some  Brabanters 
who  had  insulted  the  French  national  cockade,  and  he  for- 
bade all  assemblies  of  the  emigrants  within  his  dominions, 
even  without  arms.^  The  Kmg  of  Prussia  followed  his 
example.  The  Elector  of  Treves  alone  openly  &Toured  the 
emigrants.  The  Assembly  yoted  a  P^rodamation,  October 
81st,  requiring  the  King's  eldest  brother,  Louis  Stanislas 
Xayier,  to  return  to  France  within  two  months ;  or,  in  de- 
fault, to  forfeit  his  erentual  title  to  the  Begency.  On  the 
9th  of  November  they  declared  all  emigrants  whatsoeyer  sus- 
pected of  coniq>iracy,  and  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death, 
with  confiscation  of  their  properties,  u  they  remained  as- 
sembled t<^ther  after  January  1st,  1792.  The  King  wrote 
to  his  bro&ers  ordering  them  to  return ;  but  they  made  a 
flippant  answer.  Louis  sanctioned  tibe  decree  against  his 
brother,  but  put  his  veto  on  that  of  Noyemb^  9tlL  This 
was  a  sort  of  victory  for  the  Oironde,  who  took  advantage  of 
it  to  describe  the  veio  as  a  conspiracy  between  the  King  and 
the  emigiants,  backed  by  the  foreign  Powers.  ^ 

PniMun^  Louis  XYI.  wrote  to  the  Elector  of  Trives  and  other 

Qerman  Princes,  December  20th,  declaring  that  he  should 
regard  them  as  enemies  if  they  encouraged  the  assembling  of 

'  Vou  Sybel,  I  8fi8  (Bag.  tr.). 
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emigrante;  while  Hhe  Emperor,  on  liis  aide,  announeed  that 
he  h«d  inBtmcted  Oeneral  Bender  to  asaist  the  Elector*  if  his 
territories  shonld  be  invaded ;  on  condition,  however,  that  he 
had  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  disperse  the  emigrants.  The 
Girondists,  and  especiaUy .  Brissot,  Gensonn^  and  Ltnard, 
were  at  this  time  using  every  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  war 
bj  their  inflammatory  speeches.  Thef  regaled  it  as  a 
means  of  establishing  the  Bevohition  at  home,  and  roreading 
revohitionary  principles  abroad.  Narbonne  and  Lafayette 
were  also  for  war ;  but  Bobespierre  and  the  Jacobins  opposed 
it.  Not  that  they  did  not  approve  the  contemplated  ends, 
but  they  were  jealous  of  Naibonne  and  Lafayette,  and  they 
feared  that  a  powerful  general  might  make  himself  a 
Dictator.  But  it  was  resolved  to  raise  three  armies  consist- 
ing of  150,000  men  in  all,  to  be  commanded  respectively  by 
General  Bochambeau,  Luckner,  and  Lafayette.  On  January 
1st,  1792,  the  Assianbly  decreed  the  accusation  of  Monsieur, 
the  Oomte  d'Artois,  the  Prince  of  Oond^,  Calonne,  and  a  few 
others,  and,  though  Bobespierre  declaimed  aginst  war,  by  a 
resolution  of  January  25th,  they  invited  the  King  to  demand 
of  the  Emperor  his  intentions,  and  to  call  upon  him  to 
renounce  all  treaties  and  conventions  directed  agaanst  the 
sovereignty,  independence,  and  security  of  the  French  nation. 
His  refraining  to  answer  before  Maroh  Ist,  was  to  be  con- 
sidered equiviJent  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The  news  of  this 
proceeding  excited  the  Emperor^s  anger.  He  now  converted 
the  preliminarv  treaty  with  Prussia  of  July  25th,  1791,  into 
a  definitive  alliance  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  February  7th9 
1792 ;  ^  he  gave  orders  for  the  formation  of  a  eorp$  ^armSe  in 
Bohemia,  and  marched  6,000  men  into  the  Breisgau.  The 
iMrders  given  to  Bender  were  justified ;  complaints  were  made 
of  the  captivity  in  which  the  Frendi  King,  the  Emperor^s 
brother-in-law,  was  held,  and  of  the  anarchy  in  France ;  and 
all  these  misfortunes  were  imputed  to  the  pernicious  sect  of 
the  Jacobins.'  This  reply  was  received  by  the  Assem^ 
with  derision.  The  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Leopold  II. 
(Februaiy  29th),  arrested  for  a  while  the  proceedings  of  the 
(Joalition ;  which  was  also  weakened  by  the  assassination  of 

^  Martens,  SeeueU,  t.  ▼.  p.  5,  and  the  Stml.  t.  ii  p.  172. 

*  Aooording  to  Madame  de  Sta«l,  Conmdiraiiimi,  eU.  partie  iii 
ch.  5,  this  note  was  drawn  np  \/y  Bamave  and  Dnport,  the  secret 
ooonaelkns  of  the  Qaecn,  and  Dy  her  transmitted  to  Leopold. 
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GuBtaTiiB  m.  of  Sweden,  a  fortnight  afterwarcb.  The  brother 
of  GhietavaB,  Regent  during  the  miiiority  of  his  nephew, 
GnstaTUB  IV.,  determined  to  observe  the  strietest  nentnlitj ; 
and  Spain  seemed  to  incline  the  same  way,  after  the  Count 
d' Aranda  became  Prime  Minister/    The  oorrespondence  with 

Qi^dtot  the  Emperor  led  to  a  change  of  Ministry  in  France.  De 
**^'  Lessart,  the  Foreign  Minister,  was  impeached  for  having  con- 
cealed the  real  state  of  afiieurs;  Narbonne  had  already  been 
dismissed ;  and  the  Girondists  achieved  a  triumph  by  forcing 
on  the  Court  a  Ministry  selected  from  their  own  pari^.  The 
€Kronde  now  imposed  Dumouriez  on  the  King  as  Foreign 
Minister;  Roland  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior;  Be 
Craves,  of  War;  Lacoste  was  appointed  to  the  Marine  in 
place  of  Bertrand  de  Moleville;  Olavi^  to  the  Finances, 
Duranton  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Roiaad  and  The  most  remarkable  of  the  new  Ministers  were  Dumouries 
and  Roland,  the  latter,  however,  chiefly  through  his  extra- 
ordinary wife.  Roland  himself  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
talking,  philosophical,  and  factious  Cirondists.  He  had  dis- 
sipated in  his  youth  the  greater  part  of  his  patrimony,  and  at 
the  mature  age  of  fifty-eight  he  married  Marion,  or  Marie 
Jeanne  Phlipon,  the  daughter  of  an  engpraver  on  the  Quai 
des  Lunettes.  Handsome,  clever,  inquisitive,  self-educated, 
Marion  had  studied  by  turns  Jansenius  and  Pascal,  Descartes 
and  Malebranche,  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists ;  and  had 
been  alternately  a  Jansenist,  a  Cartesian,  and  a  Deist.  The 
reading  of  Plutarch,  whose  works  she  took  to  church  instead 
of  the  Semaine  Sainte,  had  made  her  at  an  early  period  an 
ardent  Republican,  and  her  chief  regret  was  not  to  have  been 
bom  a  citisen  of  Athens,  Sparta,  or  Rome.'  She  had  so  far 
outstripped  the  l^iders  kA  the  Revolution,  that  in  a  letter, 
written  soon  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille,  she  urged,  either 
the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King  and  Queen,  or  their  assas- 
sination. But  she  had  great  talent  and  a  ready  pen ;  she 
shared  the  official  labours  of  her  husband,  wrote  many  of  his 
papers,  and  became  the  very  soul  of  the  Cironde.* 

vtewrof^^^  iVancis,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  succeeded  to  the 
Austrian  hereditary  dominions  on  the  death  of  Leopold  II., 
adopted  his  other's  policy  with  regard  to  France ;  though, 

'  Gaxden,  TraUS»,  t.  v.  pp.  180  and  210. 

*  M6m,  de  Wib&r,  eh.  v.  p.  383;  Greker,  Buaiiif$^  p.  05  sqq. 
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not  having  been  yet  elected  Emperor,  he  was  nnder  no  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  cause  of  the  Oerman  Firinoes.  One  of  tilie 
first  acts  ol  his  reign  was  to  assnre  the  King  of  Prussia  of  his 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  recent  alliance  and  treaty.^ 
Frederick  William  was  inclined  to  co-oper&te  in  the  deliverance 
of  Lonis  XVI.  and  his  restoration  to  his  former  power ;  but  this 
feeling  was  not  shared  by  his  Cabinet,  nor  by  the  I>nke  ci 
Brunswick,  one  of  his  principal  advisera  The  events  in  Poland 
were  in  reality  occupying  the  attention  of  Prussian  Statesmen 
more  than  the  affidrs  of  France,  and  Frederick  William  was 
determined  to  share  in  the  Second  Pefftition  which  was  im- 
minent. Catharine  n.  had  exhibited  a  violent  animosity 
against  the  French  Revolution,  which  was,  perhaps,  partly 
sincere,  but  which  was  also  suspected  of  originating  in  a  desire 
to  fiM^tate  her  views  upon  Poland,  by  despatching  to  a 
distance  the  armies  of  Austria  and  IVussia.  Li  some  nego- 
tiations with  de  Noailles,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
Prince  Eaunitz  laid  down  as  points  from  which  Austria  could 
not  depart :  1st,  the  satisfaction  of  the  Oerman  Princes  for 
their  possessions  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine ;  2nd,  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Pope  for  the  County  of  Avignon ;  3rd,  France  to  take 
such  domestic  measures  as  she  might  think  proper,  but  which 
should  be  such  that  the  Oovemment  should  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  repress  everything  calculated  to  disturb  other  States. 
These  demands  were  ill-received.  The  Oirondists,  especially 
Brissot  and  Dumouriez,  were  for  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms, 
and  compelled  the  King  to  proceed  to  the  Assembly,  April 
20th,  and  to  declare  war  against  his  nephew,  Francis  I.,  Kng  LouiB  xvi. 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  which  he  did  with  a  trembling  ^^^^ 
voice  and  evident  reluctance.  But  the  announcement  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  French  nation. 

At  this  time  the  French  army  of  the  North,  numbering  Frenofain. 
about  50,000  men,  tmder  Marshal  Bochambeau,  was  cantoned  S^om! 
between  Dunkirk  and  PhiHppeville.  The  army  of  the  Centre, 
under  Lafayette,  which  was  rather  stronger,  stretched  from 
Fhilippeville  to  Weissenburg ;  while  that  of  the  Rhine,  about 
40,000  men,  under  Luckner,  was  posted  between  Weissenburg 
and  Basle.  The  frontier  oi  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  was 
confided  to  the  care  of  General  Montesquiou.  Dumouriez, 
who  had  sent  secret  agents  into  Belgium  to  excite  the  Bra- 

^  Shipira,  p.  7i. 
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baiiteni  to  revolt,  determined  on  taldng  the  offensiTe ;  and  he 
ordered  columns  of  attack  from  the  armies  of  Bochambeau 
and  Layfajette  to  be  rapidly  directed  on  difEerent  parts  of 
Belgium,  in  the  hope  that  the  inhabitants  would  rise  and  aid 
the  invasion.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  The  leading 
columns,  which  were  too  weak,  advanc^  as  far  as  LiUe  and 
Valenciennes ;  but  although  there  was  onhr  a  small  Austrian 
force  at  present  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  !rrench  fled  in  panic 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  April  28th ;  and  Lafiiyette* 
who  had  advanced  to  Bouvines,  was  compelled  by  their  flight 
also  to  retire.  The  retreating  troops  fired  on  tiieir  officers, 
and  massacred  Qeneral  Dillon  and  other  of  their  commanders. 
Bochambeau  was  now  superseded  by  Luckner,  and  the  French 
army  stood  on  the  defensive, 
inb^  Affect  This  reverse,  which  was  imputed  to  treachery,  excited  great 
^  o.^.  ^gtnist  and  suspicion  at  Paris,  and  increased  the  dissensions 
between  the  FeuiUants  and  the  Girondists.  The  Assembly 
declared  itself  en  permanence,  and  seized  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  affairs.  The  Q-irondist  faction  had  b^^  a  course  of 
policy  which  was  highly  distasteful,  not  only  to  the  Eong,  but 
also  to  Dumouriez.  They  denounced,  through  the  jouimlist 
Carra,  what  they  called  an  AtuMan  OommiUeet  or  a  conspiracy 
of  the  Court  with  the  Coalition,  an  accusation  aimed  chiefly 
at  the  Queen.  They  carried  a  decree  forbidding  ecclesiastics 
to  appear  in  public  in  their  costume.  They  obtained  the 
dismissal  of  the  Sing's  guard  of  12,000  men,  and  sent  their 
commander,  the  Duke  de  Brissac,  a  prisoner  to  Orleans.  They 
procured  a  decree  for  the  transportation  of  priests  who  refused 
to  take  the  dvic  oath.  Servan,  the  new  Minister  of  War, 
without  saying  a  word  to  his  colleagues  in  the  Council,  sud- 
denly proposed  to  the  Assembly  to  form  a  federal  army  of 
20,000  men,  selected  from  all  the  departments  of  France,  to 
be  encamped  on  the  north  side  of  Paris ;  and  liie  Assembly 
decreed  the  measure,  June  8th. 

The  Eong  could  not  help  showing  his  aversion  to  these 
measures,  and  he  refused  to  sanction  the  decrees  for  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  priests  and  the  establishment  of  a  federal 
army.  Boland  now  addressed  to  him  his  &mous  letter,  written 
by  his  wife,  exhorting  Louis  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
Bevolution*'    But  it  only  confirmed  the  ELug  in  his  intention 

'  It  ym  he  fimndia  the  Mhnoiree  tU  Madame  Boktnd,t.  L  A^T^  C. 
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to  break  with  the  Oironde;  and  on  June  18th,  Serran, 
Boland,  and  OlaTiire  were  dismiBaed.  A  few  dajs  a^rwarda, 
DamonrieB  also  redigned,  being  offended  at  the  coldneea  and 
diftdain  with  which  the  King  treated  him.  Of  the  Girondist 
Ministry  only  Lacoste  and  Ihiranthon  were  retained ;  and  the 
plaoes  of  the  others  were  supplied  by  persons  of  no  note, 
selected  ftom  the  Fenillant  party. 

Lafiayette,  at  this  crisis,  by  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  snp-  Aetion  of 
port  the  Constitutional  Monarchy,  addressed  a  dictatorial  ^^'^y^'**- 
letter  to  the  Legislatiye  Assembly  nom  his  camp  at  Maubeuge 
(June  16th),  in  which  he  denounced  the  Jacobin  &ction, 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  dubs,  and  exhorted  the 
Assembly  to  rally  round  a  Oonstitutional  throne.  This  im- 
prudent step  gaye  the  finishing  blow  to  Lafoyette's  reputation 
as  a  patriot,  and  helped  to  prepare  the  insurrection  of  June 
20th  and  August  10th.  None  had  hitherto  been  admitted 
into  the  National  Ghiard  except  those  who  could  proyide  their 
own  uniform  and  equipments,  a  regulation  which  had  kept  the 
force  in  some  degree  select ;  but  now  it  was  ordered  that  pikes 
should  take  rank  with  bayonets,  and  that  all  who  presented 
themselyes  should  be  admitted  to  serye.  The  sixty  battalions 
were  also  reduced  to  forty-eight,  the  number  of  the  new  sec- 
tions ;  which  served  to  create  a  fresh  mixture  of  the  men,  and 
still  further  to  destroy  Lafayette's  influence  oyer  them. 

Most  historians  haye  considered  the  insurrection  of  June  inramc. 
20th,  1792,  the  amiiyersary  of  the  oath  at  the  Tennis-Court,  j^e^^. 
as  the  immediate  response  of  the  people  to  the  King's  refusal 
to  sanction  the  two  decrees,  and  the  dismissal  of  the  Oirondist 
Ministers;  but  it  had,  in  fact,  been  prepared  some  time 
before.^  The  **  recall  of  the  good  Ministers  "  was,  howeyer, 
made  its  watchword.  On  the  whole,  howeyer,  it  was  a  more 
peaceable  and  good-humottred  mob  than  might  haye  been 
expected.  The  petitioners,  as  they  called  themselyes,  con- 
sisted of  some  8,000  men  armed  with  pikes  and  other 
weapons,  and  were  accompanied  by  a  large  crowd  of  unarmed 
persons.  Led  by  Santerre  and  St.  Huruge,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  defile  through  the  Chamber  of  the  Assembly,  sing- 
ing Ca  tra,  dancing  and  shouting  Five  la  tuMan  !  Viveni  Us 
sanS'^uMtesl    Ahasleveio! 

From  the  Assembly  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  Tuileries. 

'  Mortimer  Temeau,  SigL  de  la  T^nrm/r^  tip.  120l 
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The  EjBg  displayed  great  firmneM  dvEiBg  this  terriUe  Tisit. 
He  ordered  the  doors  to  be  thrown  open,  advanced  to  meet 
the  crowd,  asked  them  what  thej  wanted,  observed  that  he 
had  not  violated  the  Constitation.  He  then  retired  into  the 
embrasure  of  a  window,  surroonded  by  a  few  faithful  attend- 
ants.  When  the  people  urged  him  to  sanction  the  two 
decrees,  he  replied,  "  This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place."  To 
their  demands  that  he  should  recall  his  Ministers,  he  merely 
answered,  "  I  shall  do  what  the  Constitution  directs."  Be 
put  on  a  honnet^nmge  thrust  towards  him  on  a  pike ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  an  insulting  speech  from  the  butcher 
Legendre,  afterwards  a  notorious  member  of  the  Oonvention, 
and  the  attack  of  a  ruffian,  who  menaced  him  with  a  pike, 
but  was  hindered  from  doing  any  mischief,  no  further  violence 
occurred.  After  this  scene  had  lasted  two  hours.  Potion, 
the  mayor,  arrived,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  deputies, 
Yergniaud  and  Isnard,  persuaded  the  mob  to  depart.^ 
ArriTai  of  Thus  the  insurrection  of  June  20th  proved  a  &ulure,  and 
lafoyatte.  |^^  ^^^^  ^^  effect  of  giving  the  King  a  little  brief  popu- 
larity. But  La&yette,  by  another  ill-judged,  though  well- 
meant,  step,  contrived  to  make  matters  worse.  On  June  28th, 
leaving  his  army  at  Maubeuge,  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
Assembly,  and  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  rioters  and 
the  suppression  of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Failing  in  this  quarter, 
he  sought  to  effect  his  objects  by  means  of  the  National 
Guard,  and  attempted  a  review  of  them  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  which  was  forbidden  by  Potion.  A  deputation  from 
some  of  their  battalions  had  called  upon  him  to  lead  them 
against  the  Jacobins ;  but  I^kfayette  h^tated,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  irrevocably  lost.  He  now  proposed  to  aid  the 
King's  fl^ht  to  Oompiigne,  and  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
army;  should  that  fail,  that  Luckner  and  himself  should 
march  on  Paris  with  their  forces.  But  Marie  Antoinette 
opposed  these  projects,  observing  that,  if  Lafayette  was  to  be 
their  only  resource,  they  had  better  perish.'  He  was  attacked 
in  the  journals,  denounced  in  the  Assembly,  burnt  in  effigy 
by  the  Jacobins,  and  compelled  to  quit  Pkuris.  The  Feuillaiit 
Club  was  now  closed ;  the  grenadier  companies  and  chasseurs 
of  the  National  Guard,  who  had  displayed  some  loyally,  were 

*  BoQriemie,  Mhnoires^  t  L  eh.  iv. 

*  Lally  Tollendal's  LeUer  to  the  King,  Higt.  Pari,  t.  zvii  p.  243  sqq 
Madame  Campan,  MemcitM,  yoL  IL  oh.  ix.  (Engl.  tnnsL). 
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CMhiared;  the  aoldiers  of  the  line  were  remored  from  tlie 
capiteL 

The  refiual  of  La&Tette's  aid  sprang,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  Louis  tnato 
degree  from  hatred  of  him,  as  one  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  ^^on. 
the  BeTolution«  But  a  proposal  of  the  Due  de  la  Boche- 
foucauld  Lianoourt,  Commandant  of  Bouen,  whose  troops 
were  doToted  to  h^m,  that  the  King  should  fly  to  that  city, 
was  also  refused ;  and  hence  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Court,  at  this  juncture,  relied  on  the  invasion  of  the 
allied  Powers  for  their  deliveranoe  in  preference  to  venturing 
on  a  civil  war.  The  failure  of  the  French  troops,  in  their 
first  encounters  with  the  enemy,  was  calculated  to  nourish 
this  hope.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  King 
had  now  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Coalition, 
and  by  the  advice  of  Malouet  had  sent  Mallet  du  Pan  to 
treat  with  the  allied  Sovereigns.  A  Memoir  was  drawn  up 
for  this  purpose  from  the  King's  instructions  by  MaUet  du 
Pto,  and  corrected  with  Louis's  own  hand.^  The  main  object 
of  the  Memoir  is  to  inform  the  allied  Sovereigns  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  King  wished  the  counter-revolution  to 
be  effected.  It  is  strongly  impressed  upon  them  that  the 
war  should  have  as  much  as  possible  the  appearance  of  a 
/oretgr»  war,  and  that  the  emigrants  should  not  take  any 
active  and  offensive  part  in  it.  Mallet  du  Pan  had  an  inter- 
view at  Frankfort,  in  July,  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Courts 
of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  who  were  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  uid  Bohemia.  That  Sovereign,  as  we  have  already 
said,  was  elected  Emperor,  July  5th,  with  the  title  of 
Francis  n. ;  and  on  the  11th  he  had  entered  Frankfurt  in 
state,  accompanied  by  the  Empress,  the  Archduke  Joseph,  and 
a  brilliant  Court»  for  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation. 

After  the  insurrection,  and  the  attempt  of  Lafayette,  the 
leaders  of  the  GKronde  began  to  declaim  violently  against  the 
King.  All  Paris  seemed  moved  with  a  patriotic  frenzy.  On 
the  4th  ci  July  Yergniaud  made  a  famous  attack  on  the 
monarchy.  On  the  motion  of  H^rault  de  Sechelles  a  decree 
was  passed,  July  11th,  that  "  the  oountrv  is  in  danger."  * 

As  the  King  had  put  his  teU>  on  the  aecree  summoning  the 

^  It  will  be  found  in  Mim.  et  Corr,  de  MaUet  du  Pan,  t  i. ;  PUc€9 
Jtu^f.p,  427  sqq.  It  wai  flnt  published  by  Smyth,  in  his  Leahtret 
on  tJU  Fr.  JievM.  t.  iL  p.  246  eqq. 

*  Ei9t  Pari.  t.  xv.  p.  868  sq. 
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hmMw.  federal  yolnnteers  to  Paris,  another  had  been  passed  appoint- 
'**^^^^'  ing  Soissons  as  the  place  of  the  federal  camp ;  and  to  this  he 
gaye  his  sanction.  The  troops  were  first  to  Tisit  the  capital, 
to  participate  in  the  anniTersaiy  f  ^  of  the  Federation  which 
was  now  approaching.  The  Jacobins  of  Brest  and  Marseilles 
were  most  active  in  forwarding  these  men.  Marseilles  es* 
peciallj,  besides  isolated  bands,  sent  three  regular  battalions* 
in  Febmary,  July,  and  October,  1792,  the  fint  of  which  was 
led  by  Barbaroux.  A  great  many  of  these  men  remained  in 
Pms,  at  the  instance  of  Danton.  Though  called  Marseillese, 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  scum  of  the  prisons  of  Italy 
and  the  Mediterranean  coasts.^  They  sang  the  well-known 
hymn,  composed  at  Strassburg  by  Bouget  de  Tlsle,  an  officer 
of  engineers,  but  first  publishea  at  Marseilles,  and  thence 
called  the  MarseiUaise. 
TbeF«te  On  July  14th,  the  fSte  of  the  Federation,  the  Champ  de 

^^j^        Mars  was  covered  with  eighty-three  tents,  one  for  each  de- 
tioD.  partment.    In  the  centre  rose  a  symbolical  tomb  for  those  who 

should  die  on  the  frontier,  with  the  inscription :  "  TremhleSt 
tyrcuru,  nana  lea  vengerana.*'  *  The  Eing  took  an  oath  to  the 
Constitution,  and  Potion,  who  had  been  suspended  from  his 
office  of  Mayor,  for  his  conduct  on  June  20th,  by  the  superior 
authority  of  the  Directory  of  the  Department  of  Pluris,*  was 
now  reinstated  in  his  functions. 
AdTanoejDf  Amid  these  somewhat  melodramatic  displays  the  French 
showed  no  lack  of  patriotism  and  constancy  in  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  Hatred  of  the 
foreigner  and  dread  of  an  invasion  united  men  of  all  shades  of 
opinion.  The  armies  of  the  Coalition  were  now  collecting  on 
the  frontiers  of  France,  imder  the  command-in-chief  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  a  Prince  of  mature  years,  the  companion 
in  arms  of  Frederick  the  Qreat,  and  enjoying  a  high  reputation 
both  for  military  and  other  talent.  The  Luidgiave  ox  Hesse- 
Cassel,  William  IX.,  through  whose  dominions  the  mardi  of 
the  Prussians  lay,  and  whose  geographical  position  was  in- 
compatible with  neutrality  in  a  war  between  Prussia  and 
France,  had  joined  the  Coalition  in  the  hope  of  gaining  the 
Electoral  Hat.  The  Electors  of  Trives  and  Mains  had  done 
the  same.   The  Circles  of  Suabia  had  also  consented  to  funiish 


theAlUeB. 


Ternean,  t.  ii.  p.  143.  *  Weber,  Mim.  eh.  v.  p.  218. 

The  Department  <  *  ""    ' 
Bijcteen  mru  districts. 


'  The  Department  of  Paris  comprised  the  forty-eight  aeenoos  and 
mrudistri  ' 
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their  ocmtrngents  as  StatoB  of  the  Empire.  The  Electon  of 
HanoTer  and  Saxonj  had  declared  themsdyes  neutraL  The 
Elector  of  Bayaria  also  oontriyed  to  wiaintAiri  his  neutrality 
till  the  spring  of  1798 ;  when,  at  the  nrgent  ranonstranoe  of 
the  Imperial  Oonrt,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  add  his 
contingent  of  8,000  men  to  the  combined  army.  TheAnstrian 
and  Prussian  Oabinets  had  invoked  the  aid  of  Ihe  Danish 
Court,  in  a  joint  note,  dated  May  12th,  1792,  in  which  the 
principal  motiyes  alleged  for  interfering  in  the  affairs  of 
France  were  her  reyolutionary  propagan&m  and  the  yiolenoe 
exercised  towards  the  Elng.  But  the  Danish  Minister,  Count 
Bemstorff,  declined  to  interfere,  on  the  ground  thi^  Di»i- 
mark,  like  other  States,  had  recogmzed  Ihe  new  FraKih  Con« 
stitution,  and  that  no  direct  and  public  step  had  as  yet  been 
taken  to  oyerthrow  it  The  King  of  Denmark,  it  was  added, 
had  already  preseryed  his  subjects  from  the  dangers  of  infec- 
tion, by  a  measure  adapted  to  the  graiius  of  the  nation ;  a 
reply  which  must  haye  sounded  yery  like  a  reproof  to  the 
alued  Ooyemments.^ 

The  Duke  of  Brunswick  arriyed  at  Coblenz,  July  8rd,  in  the  inraiveo- 
enyirons  of  which  place  the  troops  under  his  command  were  ^^[ISSSmSI^ 
assembling.  The  emigrant  Princes  now  retired  to  Bingen. 
The  EmpercHT  and  the  King  of  Prussia  had  a  conference  at 
Mainz,  July  19th  and  two  following  days.  The  allied  Soye- 
reigns  exhibited  a  bitter  jealousy  of  each  oilier,  and  a  selfish 
anziely  as  to  what  territories  they  should  get  by  way  of  com- 
pensation. The  Emperor's  army  in  the  NeUierlands  was 
commanded  by  the  Diike  of  Saxe  Tesohen.  Erom  this  15,000 
men  were  to  be  detached  to  coyer  the  riffht  of  the  Prussian 
adyance  and  join  them  near  Longwy ;  whue  another  Austrian 
army  of  20,000  men  under  Pnnce  Hohenlohe,  was  to  be 
directed  between  the  Khine  and  Moselle  to  coyer  the  Prussian 
left,  menace  Landau,  and  lay  siege  to  Thionyille.  A  third 
Austrian  ecrpn  cTorm^e,  under  Ptince  Esterhassy,  assembled  in 
the  Breisgau,  and  with  5,000  emigrants  under  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  menaced  the  French  frontiers  from  Switzerland  to 
Phillipsbourg.  The  French  armies  were  inferior  in  number 
to  thoiae  of  the  allies ;  that  (A  La&kyette  could  hardly  be  relied 
on,  and,  to  add  to  the  danger,  mnptoms  of  insurrection  had 
manifested  themselyes  in  La  Vendue  and  other  proyinces. 

^  Garden,  TraUU^  t.  y.  p.  907  sqq. 
y.  a 
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Tet  when  the  decree  that  the  countiy  was  in  danger  was  pio- 
daimed*  Jvlj  22nd,  in  the  principal  places  of  Paris,  amid  the 
xoU  of  drums  and  tiie  booming  of  cannon,  thonaands  rushed 
to  enrol  themselres  as  Tolunteers  in  the  t^its  and  booths 
erected  for  that  purpose. 
ThMatoniag  Amidfit  these  hostile  preparations  the  &te  of  both  the  King 
ttw^Sg!^  and  Monarchy  was  drawing  to  a  crisis.  The  federal  troops, 
instead  of  proceedinff  to  Soissons  after  the  f dte,  had  remained 
at  Paris ;  and  on  J1U7  17th  they  sent  a  deputation  to  read  to 
the  Assembly  an  address  drawn  up  by  Bobespierre,  in  which 
the  suspension  of  the  King's  executiye  power,  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lafayette,  the  discharge  of  nulitary  commanders 
nominated  by  the  King,  the  dismissal  and  punishment  of  the 
departmental  directors,  etc.,  were  imperiously  demanded. 
Meanwhile  the  Girondists,  threatened  on  one  side  by  the 
Court  and  I«f ayette,  and  on  the  other  by  the  more  Tiolmt 
Jacobins,  were  endeaTouring  to  work  on  the  King's  fears,  and 
reduce  him  to  the  dilemma  either  of  throwing  himself  into 
their  hands,  or  being  crushed  by  Bobespierre  and  the  Be- 
publican  party. 

Measures  had  now  been  taken  to  organise  an  insurrection. 
A  central  bureau  of  correspondence  among  the  forty-eight 
sections  had  been  established  at  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  July  17th, 
at  which  commissioners  from  the  various  sections  appeared 
enrery  day ;  and  thus  a  rapid  communication  was  established 
among  them  all.  These  commissioners  ultimately  formed, 
on  the  day  of  the  insurrection,  the  revolutionary  Commune^ 
which  ejected  the  legitimate  Oeneral  Ooundl  of  the  Munici- 


20th  of  June  had  been  the  day  of  the  Oir&nde ;  the 
10th  of  August,  for  which,  after  some  postponements,  the 
second  insurrection  was  ultimately  fiied,  was  to  achieve  the 
triumjA  of  the  Mowtagnet  or  tdtra^democrats.  Potion  and 
Besderer,  though  with  fear  and  doubt,  ultimately  lent  their, 
aid  to  the  insurrection.  But  the  men  who  had  incited  it,  and 
were  to  reap  its  fruits,  kept  themselves  in  the  background. 
Neither  Bobespierre  nor  JDanton,  though  each  after  his 
manner  was  urging  on  the  movement,  to<^  part  in  the  secret 
insurrectional  committee  at  the  Jacobins,  which  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  obaoure  persons.    Danton  made  no  secret  of 

^  Tenie«a»  Xa  Temur^  t.  ii  p.  188. 
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his  liopes  of  profit  aad  adTantage  from  the  event.^  The  TiewB 
of  Bobeepienre  were  more  deaigniiig  and  amfaitioue.  He 
Boimded  Barbaronz  on  the  sabject  of  procnrii^  for  him  a 
dictatorship  by  means  of  the  Marssillese;  but  Barbaroux 
flatLj  refased.' 

While  Paris  was  thus  on  the  oto  of  aa  iBsnrrection,  the  TheDokeof 
bitter  feeling  which  prevailed  against  the  Ck>iirt  was  iscreased  ^SS^"" 
tenfold  bj  a  highly  injndidons  manifesto,  published  by  the  '^^^* 
Duke  of  Brunw^,  July  25th,  on  breaking  op  &om  Coblens  ^ 
to  invade  the  French  frontier.  In  this  paper  it  was  declared : 
That  the  object  of  the  Coalition  was  to  put  an  end  to  anarchy 
in  France,  and  to  restore  Louis  XVI.  to  his  legitimate 
authority;  that  if  the  King  was  not  immediately  retired  to 
perfect  liberty,  or  if  the  respect  and  iuTiolability  due  to  him 
and  the  Boyai  fiunily  were  infringed,  the  Assembly,  the 
Department,  the  Municipalitnr,  and  other  public  bodies  would 
be  made  responsible  with  tneir  heads ;  that  if  the  Palace 
was  insulted  or  forced,  and  any  yiolenoe  offered  to  the  King 
or  his  &mily,  Paris  would  be  abandoned  to  military  execution 
and  total  destruction.  But  if  the  Parisians  promptly  obeyed 
these  orders,  then  the  allied  Princes  eaogaged  to  obtain  from 
Louis  XVI.  a  pardon  for  their  &ults  and  errors.  Byasecond 
declaration,  dated  July  27th,  the  Duke  threatened  that  if  the 
King  or  any  member  of  the  Boyal  family  should  be  carried 
off  from  Paris,  the  road  through  which  they  had  been  con- 
ducted should  be  marked  by  a  continued  series  of  exemplary 
punishments. 

The  tone  of  this  manifesto  was  not  at  all  in  accordance 
with  liie  suggestion  of  Mallet  du  Pan.  It  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  Marquis  de  lomon,  according  to  the  riews  of 
Calonne,  and  had  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  allied 
SoTereigns,  though  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  himself  dis- 
approTMl  of  it.  Hie  passage  respecting  the  destruction  of 
I^Buris  is  even  said  to  haTC  been  inserted  after  it  had  receiyed 
the  Duke's  signature.*  At  all  events,  the  manifesto  should 
not  hare  been  published  till  the  allied  armies  were  nearer  to 
Paris,  and,  after  issuing  it,  the  march  of  the  troops  on  that 
capital  should  have  been  precipitated.    The  overthrow  of  the 

^  He  had  already  touched  30,000  livres,  the  mon^  of  the  Court. 
See  Corr,  entre  Mirabeau  ei  U  ConUe  de  la  Mareky  t.  ixL  p.  82. 
'  Mimoiru  de  Barbaronx,  eh.  v.  p.  02  sqq. 
»  Mim,  ti  Oorr.d$M€Ul€tduPan,  t.  L  p.  Sl«sqq. 
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Franoh  Monarchy  was  already  dstermined  on;  but  by  wound- 
ing the  national  pride  of  the  French,  the  manifesto  strength- 
eiMd  the  impendmg  insurrection,  and  also  roused  the  Jacobins 
to  a  more  vigorous  defence  against  the  invasion.  A  little 
after  Monsieur,  the  Sing's  brother,  and  other  emigrant 
Princes,  published  at  Triyes  (August  8th),  a  declaration  of 
their  motives  and  intentions.  Their  army,  of  about  12,000 
men,  was  to  keep  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  and  follow 
their  line  of  operationa  The  accession  of  the  Oourt  of  Turin 
to  the  Coalition,  July  25th,  which  offered  to  furnish  40,000 
men,  must  also  have  tended  to  irritate  the  French. 
ThaKUig's  The  Duke  of  Brunswick's  manifesto  was  officially  com- 
J^^l^^  municated  to  the  Assembly,  August  3rd;  when  the  King 
thought  proper  to  assure  the  Cluunber  in  a  letter,  that  he 
would  never  compound  the  glory  and  interests  of  the  nation, 
never  receive  the  law  at  the  hands  of  f  (»eigners  or  a  party ; 
that  he  would  maintain  the  national  independence  with  his 
last  breath.  On  the  same  day.  Potion,  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  Chmmune,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly,  denounced  the  mmsf  of  Louis  XVL,  his  projects 
against  Paris,  and  demanded  his  abdication.  The  petition 
much  he  presented  to  this  purport  had  been  approved  by  all 
^  the  Sections  of  Paris  except  one.  The  insurrection  would 
'  have  taken  place  immediately,  but  Santerre,  the  leader  c^  the 
Fkkubourg  Bt.  Antoine,  and  the  devoted  servant  of  Bobes- 
pierre,  was  not  yet  prepared* 
Prepaid  The  Sjng  was  informed  almost  hourly  of  the  state  of  the 

deta^  preparations  for  the  attack  on  the  Tuileries.  Boyalty  had 
not  yet  lost  ail  its  supporters.  There  was  in  the  Assembly  a 
large,  but  timid  party,  the  friends  of  order ;  and  the  accusa- 
tion of  La&yette,  proposed  by  Brissot,  had  been  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  almost  two  to  one.  But  the  members  who  had 
voted  the  rejection  were  hissed  and  maltreated  on  leaving  the 
House.  The  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  at  that  time  much 
more  defensible  than  it  is  at  present  The  Place  du  Oarrousel 
was  covered  with  small  streets ;  the  court  of  the  Palace  was 
enclosed  with  a  wall  instead  of  a  railing,  and  not  open,  as  at 
present,  but  divided  by  ranges  of  small  buildings.  Mandat, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  command  the  National  G-uard,  and  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  r^fular  army,  was  a  zealous  Con- 
stitutionalist, and  several  battalions  of  that  force  were  also 
ardently  attached  to  the  Throne.     Twelve  gpms  were  planted 
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round  the  Palace,  a&erB  on  the  Pont  Nenf ,  to  preTent  the 
jnmstion  of  the  men  of  the  Faubourg  St.  ICaroean  with  those 
of  the  Fanbouig  St  Antoine;  a  force  was  stationed  to 
obserre  the  Hdtei  de  YiUe,  with  instraotions  to  let  the  mob 
pass  from  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine,  and  then  to  attack  them 
in  the  rear.  The  most  efEeotiTe  force,  however,  was  tiie  Swiss 
Ghiard,  about  950  men. 

None  of  the  leading  Jacobins  took  any  actiye  part  in  the  Manicrof 
execution  of  the  attack.  Eren  Barburoux  and  his  friends  ^^^^^^ 
Bebeoqui  and  P&srre  Bailie  excused  themselves  from  leading 
their  compatriots,  the  MarseiUese,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  the  official  representatiyes  of  the  town  of  Marseilles.^ 
On  this  eventful  day  the  destinies  of  France  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sections,  all  of  them 
obscure  pers<«s,  though  a  few,  as  Billaud  Vazennes,  HAert» 
Bourdon  de  TOise,  andtwo  or  three  more,  afterwards  became 
noted  in  the  annals  of  the  Bevolution.  These  men  proceeded 
to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  on  the  night  of  August  9th,  formed 
themselves  into  a  new  Oammunet  and  expdled  the  existing 
Council ;  retaining  of  the  previous  mafiiistrates  only  Potion, 
Manuel,  and  Danton,  and  the  sixteen  Administrators.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  insurrectionary  OommfMM  was  to  send  for 
Mandat,  who  was  at  once  murdered,  Santerre  being  appointed 
to  be  provisional  commandant-general  of  the  NationaJ  Guard.* 

The  toetin  had  been  sounding  since  midnight  from  all  the 
steeples  of  Paris.  The  inmat<w  of  the  Palace  had  passed  a 
sleepless  night  At  six  o'dock  the  Song  held  a  sort  of 
review.  Some  of  the  National  Guards  received  him  with 
cries  of  Vwe  le  Bail  but  tike  cannoniers  and  the  battsliim 
Croix  Eauge  shouted  Vive  la  Nation  !  On  crossing  the  garden 
to  visit  the  posts  at  the  Pont  Toumant,  he  was  saluted  by  the 
battalions  of  pikemen  with  yells  of  d  haa  U  VSio !  c^  baa  le 
traUrel  These  men  took  up  a  position  near  the  Pont  Boyal, 
and  turned  their  guns  on  tlie  Tuileries ;  others  did  the  tike 
on  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  Marie  Antoinette  could  not  help 
deploring  the  want  of  energy  shown  by  the  King,  and  re- 
marked that  the  review  had.  done  more  harm  than  ffood.' 
Even  contemporary  Bevolutionists  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  if  the  Eing  had  displayed  any  resolution  he 

^  MSm,  de  Barbaroox,  p.  66  sq. ;  Tenieaa,  t  iL  p.  907  note. 

*  Mortimer  Temeav,  La  Terreur,  t.  iL  p.  27S. 

'  Madame  Campan«  Memoirs,  vol.  xL  cfi.  x.  (EngL  trsnsL). 
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would  ha^e  carried  with  him  half  the  National  Gtiard. 
Saaterrehad  hesitated  to  adTanee  till  he  was  threatened  with 
death  bj  a  man  named  Westermann.  Da&ton  and  Des* 
moQlins  were  among  the  insurgents,  but  Bobespierre  and 
Marat  were  nowhere  to  be  seen/  Potion,  who  was  at  the 
Tuileries  on  pretence  of  official  dultieSt  seemed  ill  at  ease 
among  the  crowd  of  royalist  gentlemen;  but  he  was  sum- 
moned away  by  the  new  CammMne  and  canmgti^  to  his 
hotel. 
Louis  abaa-  The  insurgent  columns  were  now  adTancing  in  dense 
^jj^^  masses.  The  death  of  Mandate  the  withdrawal  of  the  cannon 
▲a|.  loth.  from  the  Pont  Neuf ,  had  spoilt  the  whole  plan  of  def enca 
To  Besderer,  prooureur-dyfyUe  of  the  Department,  and  a 
Oirondist,  who  was  at  the  Palace  in  his  official  capacity, 
must  be  mainly  attributed  the  result  of  the  day.  It  was  he 
who,  with  treacherous  counselB,  and  in  order  to  throw  the 
King  into  the  hands  of  his  faction,  persuaded  him  to  abandon 
the  Fftlaoe  and  taike  refuge  in  the  Assembly.  At  seven  in  the 
morning  Louis  left  his  Palace,  nerer  to  return.  It  was  with 
great  d^culty  the  Boyal  fiimily  made  their  way  into  the  hall 
of  the  Assembly.  The  King  was  recdred  tolerably  well  by 
the  mob ;  but  the  Queen  experienced  gross  insults  and  horrible 
threats,  and  was  robbed  of  her  purse  and  watch. 
OftptuTOof  The  departure  of  the  King  spread  consternation  through 
thePaiaoe.  ^^  lUaoe  and  was  fatal  to  its  defence.  The  Swiss  alone 
showed  admirable  fidelity,  courage,  and  discipline,  though 
two,  CTen  of  these,  were  induced  to  fraternise  with  the  in- 
surgents. Led  by  their  colonel,  Pfyffer,  the  Swiss  made  a 
sortie,  cleared  the  Carrousel  with  much  slai^^hter,  seised 
three  cannons  and  dragged  them  to  the  Palace.  At  this 
crisis  the  defence  was  abandoned  by  order  of  the  King,  who 
sent  to  the  Swiss,  by  M.  d'Her^illy,  an  order  to  that  effect, 
hastily  written  in  pencil*  llie  greater  part  of  this  heroic 
band  were  killed  in  attempting  a  retreat,  some  towards  the 
Assembly,  some  through  tne  gardens  of  the  Tuileries. 

^  Yon  SybeLL  fil7  aq.  (EdjeL  txaosL). 

*  Mortimer  Temean,  La  Hrreur^  t.  IL  p.  320  so  q.    Most  prerioos 
historiaiis  represent  the  Pakoe  as  forced  by  the  mobl 
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VBANOa  AeJJHST  BUBOPX 

THE  Ginmdute  seraned  at  first  to  reap  the  fruits  of  a  Tic-  oin»dbi 
tor  J  aehiered  bj  others.  The  Assemblj,  in  whidi  that  ><>b'"<^- 
party  prevailed,  assiuied  at  once  all  the  eaeeatiTe  power  of 
the  State,  and,  at  the  instance  of  Yergniaiid,  its  president, 
directed  the  provisional  suspension  of  the  S3ng,  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  tntor  for  the  Prince  Boyal,  the  installation  of  the 
King  and  Bojal  fimiilj  at  the  Lnzembomg,  sanctioned  the 
decrees  on  which  the  King  had  placed  his  veio,  ordered  the 
accosation  of  the  Minister,  Abanconrt,  for  not  canying  oat  a 
decree  against  the  Swiss  Guard,  sent  commissaries  to  tiie 
armies  to  saspend  the  Oenerals,  decreed  domidliarj  visits  to 
suspected  parsons.  All  this  was  done,  August  l<>th,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King.  The  Assembly,  c^  which  only  membars 
of  the  Left  were  present,  also  took  upon  itself  to  form  a  new 
Ministiy;  restored  Boland,  Servan,  and  Clavi^  to  their 
former  plaoee,  appointed  Lebmn  Minister  for  Foreign  Aihirs, 
Monge  to  the  Department  of  Marine,  Danton  to  that  of 
Justice.  Danton  had  been  an  advocate  in  the  Kii^s  Ooundl  nuium. 
sinee  1787,  but  had  little  practice.  He  was  remarkaUe  for 
his  high  stature,  athletic  form,  stentorian  Toice,  and  what  he 
caUed  his  audacity.  ISiese  endowments  served  to  qualify  him 
for  a  demagogue ;  but  he  quailed  if  boldly  met.  He  had 
taken  little  part  in  the  insurrection;  but  alter  the  yictory  he 
appeared  at  the  head  of  the  Maraeillese  vnth  a  great  sabre,  as 
if  he  had  bcMi  the  hero  of  the  day.  He  ajqpointed  OamiUe 
Desmoulins  and  Fabre  d'Eglantine  his  secretaries. 

But  the  reins  of  power  were  reaDy  held  at  this  juncture  by  The 
the  new  Cotnimme,  or  Municipality,  supported  by  the  armed 
mob.    It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  August  llth  that  the 
wary  Bobespierre  had  caused  hinuelf  to  be  named  a  member 
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of  it  for  the  Section  in  which  he  lived,  that  of  the  Piquetp 
Place  YendAme.^  But  he  avoided  appearing  prominentlj  in 
it,  kept  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  Council  Chamber,  yet  di- 
rected all  the  steps  of  the  Commune  ;  and  while  the  Legislative 
ABsemblj  existed,  headed  several  violent  deputations  to  its 
bar.'  Marat  was  also  a  leading  member  of  the  insurrectionarj 
Commune ;  such  was  their  respect  for  him  that  thejr  assigned 
him  a  private  tribune.  A  Committee  of  SurveiUance  was 
appointed,  which  assumed  all  the  functions  of  Qovemment ; 
ordered,  among  other  things,  the  barriers  to  be  dosed,  pass- 
ports to  be  suspended;  non-juring  priests  to  leave  France 
within  a  fortnight ;  the  ladies  of  the  Queen  and  several  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  to  be  interrogated;  decreed  a  number 
of  arrests,  thus  filling  the  prisons  for  the  ensuing  massacres. 
The  National  Guard  was  reformed  and  increased;  the  property 
in  the  fioyal  Palaces  and  the  plate  in  the  churches  were  seued; 
tiieBegisters  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  began  to  be  dated  "First 
year  of  the  fiepublic"  On  August  12  the  Assembly  surrend- 
ered the  custody  of  the  Ejng  and  his  family  to  the  Comm/unep 
and  on  the  f oUowing  day  Potion  conducted  them  from  the 
TheRoyai  Luxembourg  to  the  Temfde.  Here  the  King  was  lodged  in  a 
SS%^e.  S^^^^y  apartment  lighted  by  a  single  window,  and  furnished 
with  a  wretched  bed  and  a  few  chairs.  The  Boyal  family 
were  not  even  provided  with  necessary  clothes.  The  Countess 
of  Sutherland,  lady  of  the  English  Ambassador,  sent  some  oi 
her  son's  for  the  Dauphin. 
Modeof  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  itself  to  be  dissolved  to  make 

i^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  for  a  National  Convention.  Bobespierre  had  proposed 
— "'—  this  step  at  the  Jacobin  Club  on  the  evening  of  August  10th. 
On  the  11th  the  Assembly  decreed  its  own  abdication,  and 
fixed  the  mode  of  Meeting  a  Convention.  The  electoral  fran- 
chise was  now  extended;  l^e  distinction  of  aeiiwe  and  inacHve 
citisens  was  suppressed;  every  Frenchman,  aged  twenly-five, 
living  by  his  ;own  labour  or  income,  and  not  in  domestic 
service,  it  he  had  taken  the  civic  oath,  was  declared  an  elector.* 
But  the  double  degree  of  election  was  retained ;  that  is,  pri- 
macy assemblies  to  choose  electoral  assemblies,  which  last 

^  He  now  lived  with  Daolay,  the  joiner.  Rue  St  Honord. 
'  Mortimer  Temeau,  t.  ui  liv.  ix. 

'  The  CoDBtituent  Aflsembly  had  decreed  that  a  oontribution  of 
three  da^'  labour  was  a  necessary  qnaJUfioation  to  vote  in  the  primary 
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retomed  the  deputies.    The  former  were  to  meet  on  Sunday^ 
August  26th ;  the  ktter  on  Snndaj,  September  2nd. 

A  mixed  commission,  oomposedcdE  members  of  the  Assembly  ^MMdinci 
and  of  the  Oommime,  appointed  to  seaieh  the  Tnilmes,  found  ^ 
some  letters  and  docrnnents,  which  proved  that  the  King  had 
compromised  himself  with  the  oounter-BeToiution.  The  Oom* 
mmne  compelled  the  Assembly  to  appoint  an  extraordinary 
criminal  tribunaL  fiobespierre  refused  the  residency  of  it, 
and  had  also  resigned,  in  April,  the  office  of  Public  Accuser, 
which  he  had  exerdsed  since  the  preceding  February.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  new  tribunal,  August  18th,  the  Oommune 
directed  the  guittoHne  to  he  permanently  erected  in  the  Place 
do  OarrouseL  The  first  victims  of  this  tribunal  were  Dela> 
porte,  iniendatU  of  the  Oivil  List,  D'Angremont,  the  Queen's 
master  of  languages,  one  Solomon,  convicted  of  forgery,  and 
the  journalist  Dinosoy.  Thus  was  inaugurated  the  reign  of 
blood ;  Bobespierre  had  invoked  it  in  the  last  number  of  his 
D^en§eur,  Tke  dominion  of  the  men  who  were  to  strangle 
the  Bevolutbn  by  their  excesses,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a 
military  despotism  had  now  begun.  Its  advent  was  signalised 
bj  some  acts  of  senseless  brutality.  By  order  of  the  OosMiMme, 
the  statues  of  Henry  IV.,  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  Louis  XY.,  and 
other  monuments,  were  overthrown ;  they  also  decreed  the 
destruction  of  all  emblems  and  monuments  of  feudality,  even 
in  private  houses.  The  title  of  Ciioymt  was  to  be  substituted 
for  that  of  Monmewr;  and  in  public  acts  after  Pan  IV  de  la 
»ar^  was  to  be  added,  Tm  I  tfs  r^pK<<$. 

But,  though  Paris  seemed  unanimous,  the  Bevolution  of  laiaptto's 
AugttstlOth  was  not  universally  welcomed  in  France.  Symp«  ^^^ 
toms  of  dissatisfaction  were  manifested  at  Ifati,  Nand,  Bouen, 
Amiens,  Strsssburg,  and  other  places.  Lafayette  conceived 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  Directories  of  the  Depsrtments 
in  a  C<Higress,  and  opposing  them  to  the  National  Assembly 
— ^in  short,  of  confronting  Paris  with  the  provinces.  ISie 
Municipality  of  S^dan,  where  his  army  was  stationed,  was 
ready  to  second  the  measure.  He  also  thought  of  march- 
ing to  Paris,  with  some  regiments  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
when  the  National  Guards  would,  in  all  probability,  have 

Cned  hhn,  and  the  HarseiUeBe  and  pikemen  might  easily 
ve  been  dispersed.'    Thus  he  might  have  saved  the  King 

^  Yon  Sybel,  voL  iL  pu  51  sqq.  (Bag.  trauL).    DanuMirieB  says  that 
two-thirds  of  the  anny  of  Flanden  were  with  Lafayette,  ibid.  p.  5L 
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aad  Oonstitatioiit  but  he  iranted  lesolution  lor  flo  bold  a 
stroke,  and  onlj  did  enotigh  to  inflnre  his  own  &1L  Tbe 
QoTemment  saperBeded  him,  and,  on  the  night  of  August 
19th,  he  fled  with  manj  of  his  offioen,  hoping  to  reach  the 
Butch  frontier  and  Bnghuid;  but  he  was  arrested  by  the 
Austrian  outposts,  transferred  for  some  unknown  reason  to 
Prussian  custody,  and  successiyely  imprisoned  at  Weeel, 
Neisse,  and  Obits/  Bumouriei  was  now  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-Cluef  of  the  two  armies  which  covered  the  frontiers, 
and  Luckner  was  superseded  by  Eellennann. 
BomicUSAry  The  allies  were  now  advancmg.  The  Prussian  light  troops 
'^'""'  had  entered  the  French  territory,  August  12tii.    Some  of  the 

inhabitants  of  Sierck  having  fired  upon  them  from  their 
windows,  that  place  was  abandoned  to  military  execution. 
The  main  body  of  the  Prussian  army,  whidi  had  taken  three 
weeks  to  accomplish  forty  leagues,  crossed  the  frontier, 
August  18th,  and  encamped  at  Tiercelet,  where  it  formed  a 
junction  with  the  Austnana  under  Olairfait.  Longwy,  in- 
vested by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  General  Chur^t, 
August  20th,  capitulated  on  the  24th.  This  event  was  seized 
upon  by  the  Jacobin  leaders,  who  artfully  fomented  the  excite- 
mant  which  it  naturally  produced.  The  Assembly  decreed 
that  everv  citisen,  in  a  besieged  place,  who  talked  of  sur- 
render, snould  be  put  to  death;  that  Lonffwy  should  be 
cased,  and  a  new  levv  of  80,000  men  made.'  On  August  27th 
was  given  a  grand  funeral  f 6te,  in  honour  of  those  who  had 
fallen  on  the  10th ;  the  passions  of  the  people  were  roused  by 
a  long  procession  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  Next  day 
Dant^  declared  in  the  Assembly  that  the  despots  could  be 
made  to  retreat  only  by  **  a  great  national  convulsion,"  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  seising  all  traitors;  demanded 
authority  to  make  domiciliary  visits,  for  the  purpose,  as  he 
said,  of  seimng  the  arms  of  suspected  persons.  ^Diese  visits 
were  made,  by  order  of  the  Commune,  on  the  night  of  August 

^  TenieaQ,t.iiLp.  7280.  At  the  Peace  of  Baisle,  1795,  the  Pnusians 
handed  him  over  to  Austria.  He  was  now  confined  at  Olmiltz,  and 
was  at  length  released  by  Bonaparte  at  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio, 
altar  a  hanh  confinement  of  f onr  years. 

*  Mist,  Pari.  t.  xvii  p.  190.  It  was  in  the  nudtt  d  these  aknns 
that  several  distingaished  foreigners  were  admitted  to  French  dtiien- 
riiip,  as  Priestley,  Paine,  Bentnam,  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Maekin- 
tosti.  Pestalosa,  Washington,  Hamilton,  Maddison,  Klopetock,  Kos- 
daiko,  ^to.^Faii69€UlaBivol.  ap.  Blanc,  t.  viL  pi  117. 
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20tih,  wliea  seTeral  thouBand  peraons  were  arreatecU  but  the 
greater  part  were  released  on  the  following  daj.  The 
Anemblj  at  last  made  an  endearour  to  stem  i£d  assmnption 
of  authority  bj  the  Commune,  and  deoreed,  Angnst  80th,  the 
election  of  a  new  Mimidpality ;  but  Potion  appeared  at  the 
bar  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  on  the  8l8t»  and  frightened 
the  Ohamber  into  an  abandonment  of  the  measure. 

On  Sundaj  morning,  September  2nd,  news  arrived  at  Paris  The  i 
that  Verdun  had  been  iuTested ;  that  the  Duke  of  Brunawick,  ^^ 
in  sommoning  it,  had  declared  that  places  which  did  not  aur-  verdan. 
render  would  be  abandoned  to  the  furj  of  the  aoldiery.  The 
CommfMe  now  directed  the  barriera  to  be  doaed,  horaea  to  be 
aeiced  to  convey  troopa  to  the  frontier ;  dtizena  to  hold  them- 
aelvea  in  readineaa  to  march  at  the  first  aignal.  Alarm-guna 
wore  fired,  the  iocwn  was  rang,  the  genira&  beaten. 

Everything  wm  now  ready  for  the  Mamackmb  ov  Sbp-  The  mas- 
TSKBEB.  l^e  first  victims  were  some  priests,  who  were  s^^^. 
being  conveyed  in  carriages  to  the  prison  of  llie  Abbaye, 
about  half -past  two  in  the  afternoon ;  several  of  whom  were 
murdered  before  they  reached  the  prison.  When  the  carriages 
entered  the  court  it  was  found  to  be  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  people,  who  must  have  been  admitted  by  the  authorities. 
The  massacre  at  this  place  lasted  till  five  o'clock,  when  a  voice 
ezelaimed, "  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  done  here ;  let  us  go 
to  the  Carmelites."  This  prison  contained  186  ecdeaiaatica 
and  three  laymen.  The  prieata  were  aaked  whether  th^ 
would  take  the  dvic  oath  P  and  on  their  heroically  refuaing, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  garden  of  the  convent,  and 
deapatehed  with  muaketa  and  awords.  Only  fourteen  con- 
trived to  eaeape  over  the  walla.  About  six  in  the  evening  an 
officer  of  the  National  Guard  informed  the  (General  Counoil 
of  the  Municipality  of  what  was  paasing.  This  bodv  could, 
doubtless,  have  arreated  the  maaaacrea,  had  they  been  ao 
inclined,  by  ordering  out  the  National  Ghiard ;  but  they  oon« 
tented  themaelvea  with  aending  commiaaionera  to  the  different 
priaona  to  protect  peraons  incarcerated  for  debt.  They  went 
through  the  farce  of  sending  a  message  to  the  Assembly  to 
deliberate  respecting  the  crowds  assembled  at  the  prisons. 
But  the  Assembly  was  frightened  and  powerless.  The 
prisoners  were  subjected  to  a  sort  of  burlesque^  trial. 
Maillard,  the  hero  of  the  Bastille,  acted  the  part  of  judges 
ten  armed  men,  seated  at  a  table,  formed  an  extempore  jury. 
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BLmilor  Boenes  paAsed  at  tiie  other  prisons  during  fire  con- 
secutive days.  The  Terdict,  *'  Liberate  the  gentleman,"  was 
the  WLgnal  to  kill  the  prisoner  who  thought  he  had  escaped. 
Some  who  boldly  avowed  that  they  were  Boyalists  were 
spared;  any  equiyoeation  or  ^sehood  was  attended  with 
certain  deatib.  Amon^  the  victims  were  the  Minister  Mont- 
morin,  and  the  beautiful  Princess  de  Latnballe,  one  of  the 
Queen's  favourites,  who  was  murdered  because  she  refused 
the  oath  of  hatred  of  Boyalty.  When  the  murderers  had 
cleared  the  chief  prisons,  they  went  to  the  Bicttre  and  La 
Salp^tri^,  and  massacred  women  and  children,  {Miupers  and 
lunatics.  The  total  number  of  victims  at  Paris  is  reckoned 
at  between  1,400  and  1,500,'  to  whom  must  be  added  the 
prisoners  detained  at  Orleans — ^forty-three  in  number.  These 
prisoners  were  all  massacred  but  three,  September  9th. 
Among  them  were  the  ex-Minister  De  Lessart  and  the  Duke 
de  Brissac,  formerly  commander  of  the  King's  gosfd.  The 
ruffian  Foumier,  called  the  American,  but  who  was  in  realily 
a  native  of  Auvergne,  leader  of  the  band  which  committed 
this  massacre,  had  a  i^^ular  commission  from  BolandyMimstw 
of  the  Interior.* 

The  Committee  of  Surveillance  addressed  a  circular  to  the 
different  departments,  September  3rd,  calling  upon  them  to 
follow  the  example  set  b;^  the  capital,  as  a  necessary  means 
of  public  safety.  This  circular,  whidh  bears  among  other 
signatures  that  of  Marat,  was  forwarded  with  the  counter- 
sign  of  Danton.'  The  circular  produced,  however,  but  little 
effect,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  Septembrists  failed  in  iA^ 
provinces.  At  Eheims  about  eight  persons  were  murdered, 
eleven  at  Lyons,  fourteen  at  Meaux.  At  the  last  place  the 
assassins  are  said  to  have  come  from  Paris, 
^pufltiion  of  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  September  massacres  were 
fiS^^^  premeditated.  They  appear  to  have  been  determined  on  at 
latest  by  August  26th,  and  probably  one  of  the  chiedE  objects 
of  them  was  to  influence  the  elections  for  the  Oonyention/  It 

^  Temean  (t.  iiL  p.  648)  esttmates  them  at  1,868. 

>  Temean,  La  Terreur,  t  iiL  p.  888.  For  details  of  the  massaeres, 
see  the  RekUton  of  the  Abb6  Sioard,  and  Jonmiiao  8t.  Mted,  Moi^ 
agowU  de  38  Aetcref,  in  Bani^re's  Biblioih,  des  aim,  t.  xviiL 

'  From  the  archives  of  Angers,  ap.  Von  Sybel,  Eevolutionsgeii,  B.  L 
S.  648,  vol.  ii.  p.  99  (Eng.  Trans.). 

*  VonSybel(tWtf.  p.»). 
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can  be  prorad  that  the  Ministrj  knew  of  them  beforehand ; 
that  the  concierges  and  other  authorities  at  the  prisons  were 
prepared  for  what  wm  to  happen ;  that  the  assassins,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Marseillese  and  Federal  soldiers,  were  qnietlj 
a^nitted  into  the  prisons;  that  great  part  of  them  were 
hired  and  paid  for  their  bloodj  work ;  that  records  of  the 
Sections  stul  existing,  as  those  of  the  Sections  Luxembourg 
and  Poisonnifae,  show  that  the  massacres  were  deUberatelj 
voted ;  and  that  the  same  thing  was  done  in  other  places 
may  be  inferred  from  the  drcumstance  that  in  the  registers 
of  aereral  Sections  the  leaves  containing  the  transactions  of 
September  2nd  and  8rd  are  torn  out.^  A  forUier  proof  of 
foreknowledge  and  design  is  that  many  prisoners  were 
liberated  by  the  leaders  of  the  Gammune  b^ore  the  massacres 
began,  either  from  private  friendship,  or  for  the  sake  of 
money.  The  Prince  de  Pois  and  Beaumarchais  bought  their 
lives  of  P^s  and  Manuel.' 

The  chief  instigators  of  the  massacres  were  Danton,  Uarat,  ^^^^ 
and  the  Committee  of  Surveillance;  one  of  the  principal  "■***5*'*""- 
agents  of  them  was  Billaud  Varennes.  At  the  prison  of  La 
Force,  members  of  the  Municipality,  in  their  scarves  of  office, 
presided  over  and  legalized  the  butchery.  Bobespierre's 
sihare  in  these  atrocities,  if  more  obscure,  is  hardly  less 
certain.  He  was  too  wary  to  take  any  prominent  part.  But 
that  he  had  a  foreknowledge  of  the  massacres  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  he,  as  well  as  Tallien  and  others,  reclaimed 
from  the  prisons  some  priests  who  had  been  their  tutors. 
Fanis,  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance, 
was  Bobeqpierre's  creature,  acting  only  by  his  command. 
Bobespierre  afterwards  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself  by 
some  glaring  falsehoods.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  ceased  to 
go  to  the  (hfMmvne  before  the  massacres  occurred ;  yet  the 
minutes  record  his  presence  September  1st  and  2nd.  P^on 
also  declared  that  he  saw  Bobespierre  at  the  H6tel  de  ViUe 
during  ike  maseaeree^  and  reproached  him  with  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  denunciations  and  arrests. 

The  Girondists  are  not  exempt  from  blame,  though  their  The 
part  in  the  massacres  was  that  of  cowardly  connivance.    We  S!uS^^*^ 
have  mentioned  Boland's  agency  in  the  matter  of  the  Orleans 

1  The  prooeediagB  of  all  the  Sections  will  be  foimd  in  Temean,  La 
Terreur,  t.  iii  note  ziii. 
>  Fnidhomme,  ap.  Von  Sybel,  BevoMiqnneU,  B.  i  S.  SM. 
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prisoners.  The  journals  publislied  under  |Uie  patronage  of 
the  Mimster  o£  the  Interior  represented  the  massacres  as 
necessary  and  just.  Potion,  when  applied  to  hj  men  be- 
spattered -with  blood  for  orders  respecting  eighty  prisoners  at 
"La,  Force,  exclaimed,  "Do  for  the  best!"  and  offered  the 
asnaoninn  some  wine.^  Brissot  was  publicly  charged  by  Ghabot 
witib  haying  informed  him,  on  the  morning  of  September  2nd, 
of  the  plot  to  massacre  the  prisoners.'  When  it  was  too  late, 
the  Girondists  bestirred  themselTes  a  little,  and  procured  the 
dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Surveillance. 
Battieof  From  these  rcTolting  scenes  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  riew 

Stmt  ^btb,  ^^  French  character  on  a  brighter  side.  With  patriotic 
ms.  '  enthusiasm  volunteers  enrolled  themselves  in  great  numbers ; 
during  a  fortnight  1,800  men  left  Paris  daily  tor  the  frontier. 
The  Marseillese,  however,  the  perpetrators  of  the  massacres, 
who  had  been  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Comumme^ 
refused  to  march.  Marat  proclaimed  that  he  had  other 
work  for  them  to  do  at  Paris.  Patriotic  gifts  poured 
in ;  even  the  market  women  brought  4,000  francs.  Verdun 
had  surrendered,  September  2nd,  after  a  bombardment  of 
fifteen  hours;  but  the  suicide  of  BeaurepaiTe,  the  com- 
mandant, who  had  opposed  the  capitulation,  might  apprize 
the  Prussians  of  the  resistance  they  were  likely  to  meet. 
Dumouries  who  had  only  25,000  men  to  oppose  to  the  much 
superior  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  determined  to 
occupy  the  forest  of  Argonne,  a  branch  of  the  Ardennes 
whidi  separates  the  Trois  Ev^h&  from  Champagne  Pouil- 
leuse,  and  to  make  it  the  Thermopybo  of  France.  But  being 
driven  from  two  of  the  passes  he  had  occupied,  and  a  superi<Nr 
force  of  the  allies  threatening  to  turn  his  flank,  he  retreated 
in  the  mght  of  Sq^tember  1^  to  St.  Menehould.  Here  he 
was  joined  bv  Kellermann  and  Boumonville  with  their 
divisions,  which  brought  up  his  army  to  more  than  50,000 
men.  The  Prussians  attacked  Kellermann  at  Valmy,  Sep- 
tember 20th,  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  withdrew  the 
columns  which  had  been  formed,  and  were  actually  marching 
to  storm  the  heights,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  present,  and  had  ordered  the  advance.  The 
Due  de  Chartres,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  his 

^  Bvideiiee  of  Chabofe  in  the  trial  of  the  Oirondistt.    ffiH.  Pari 
t  nx.  pp.  49,  71,  88,  108. 
*  Eitl  Pari  t.  zz.  p.  44 


p.  444. 
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brotlier,  the  Due  de  MonipebBier,  were  piesent  at  this  bAttie, 
whiob  -was  litde  more  than  a  cannoiiade.  It  had,  however, 
important  consequences.  The  PmssianB,  deceiyed  by  the 
representations  of  the  French  emigrants,  that  their  advance 
would  be  a  mere  military  promenade,  were  ill  provided  for  a 
long  campaign ;  the  peasants  had  laid  waste  the  snrronnding 
country,  bad  weather  set  in,  the  roads  became  almost  im- 
practicable, the  men  were  snfiering  severely  from  dysentery. 
The  stories  about  the  Buke  of  Brunswick  having  bem 
tampered  with  by  the  French  are  most  probably  false,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  did  not  push  the  war  with  much  ardour. 
Instead  of  advancmg  on  OhAltms,  as  the  King  of  Prussia,  the 
Bussian,  Austrian,  and  emigrant  parties  desired,  the  Buke 
renewed  negotiations  with  Dumouriez ;  offered  much  milder 
conditions  than  those  previously  threatened ;  said  nothing 
about  restoring  the  ancient  rSgvme;  demanded  only  the 
release  of  the  King,  and  the  cessation  of  all  propagandism. 
Dumouries  would  lukve  willingly  made  a  separate  peace  with 
Prussia;  but  the  Convention  had  now  assemoled;  the 
Executive  Coimdl  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  till  the 
French  territory  had  been  evacuated;  and  Dumouriez,  in 
reply  to  the  Doke's  proposals,  handed  to  the  Prussian  envoy 
the  decree  estabUshing  a  Bepublic.  There  was  now  nothing  Betnat  of 
left  to  the  Prussians  but  to  retreat,  and  Dumouriez,  authorized  SStf™^ 
by  Danton,  did  not  molest  them.  They  crossed  the  Bhine  at 
Coblenz  towards  the  end  oi  October,  and  Dumouriez  returned 
to  Paris  to  enjoy  his  success  and  arrange  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions against  Belgium.  On  the  17th  of  October  King 
Frederick  William  11.  wrote  to  the  Bmpress  Catharine  that 
the  indemency  of  the  weather  had  forced  him  to  retreat; 
that  he  should  not  forsake  the  great  cause,  but  that  he  must 
be  compensated  with  a  still  larger  share  of  Poland !  At  the 
same  time  Austria  was  urging  on  the  Bussian  Court  her  claim 
to  Baireuth  and  Anspadh;  and  Francis  n„  in  a  letter  to  the 
King  of  Prussia  (October  29th),  expressed  his  resolution  to 
act  with  him  against  the  common  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  procure  the  compensation  to  which  both  were  entitled.* 

The  NATioNAii  OoHVBimov  charged  with  the  drawing  up  TheOoo- 
of  a  new  Constitution,  assembled  September  21st.    The  Qi-  ▼«>^<»- 
rondists,  or  Brissotins,  who  had  sat  on  the  left  or  oppomtion 

^  Yon  SyM,  iL  186  sqq.  (Eng.  tiaiiBL). 
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benches  in  the  LegiBlatire,  fonned  the  right  of  the  OonrentioiL 
In  appearance  thej  had  the  superimritj.  Tbej  occupied  the 
Ministry,  they  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  were  sup- 
ported by  the  moderate  party.  But  they  had  placed  them- 
selves in  a  false  position.  They  had  gone  too  far  for  the 
CimstLtutionalists,  and  not  far  enough  for  the  ultra-democrats 
and  Jacobins.  Opposite  to  them  in  terrible  array  was  the 
faction  of  the  Moitiitaih,  so  called  from  the  members  of  it 
occupying  the  highest  benches  on  the  left.  The  nucleus  of 
this  &ction  was  formed  by  the  twenty-four  Parisian  deputies 
and  some  violent  Bepubacans  from  the  Departments.  The 
election  of  deputies  bad  commenced  at  Fkuris,  September  2nd, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  massacres  had  a  vast  in- 
fluence on  the  returns.^  The  list,  headed  by  Robespierre  and 
closed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  now  called  Philippe  Egalit^, 
contahis,  among  other  names  notorious  in  the  annals  of  the 
Bevolution,  those  of  Danton,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Manuel,  BiUaud 
Yarennes,  Camille  Desmoulins,  Marat,  Legendre  the  butcher, 
Panis,  Sergent,  Fi^ron,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Bobespierre's 
brother  Augustine,  David  the  painter,  etc  The  Duke  of 
Orleans,  by  accepting  a  seat  in  the  Convention,  identified  him- 
self with  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  King,  his  relative.  To- 
wards the  end  of  1791  a  reconciliation  had  been  attempted 
through  Bertrand  de  Moleville.  The  King  received  the  Duke 
and  appeared  entirely  satisfied.  But  when  the  latter  attended 
the  leree  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  courtiers  pressed  round 
him,  and  covered  him  with  insult.  Prom  this  moment  he 
vowed  to  revenge  himself  on  the  King  and  Queen.*  The 
strength  of  the  Mountain  lay,  not  in  ti^eir  number,  but  in 
their  being  supported  by  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  Commitne,  and 
consequently  the  Parisian  populace,  then  the  supreme  power 
in  the  State.  They  had  succeeded  in  driving  the  JacobfaiB 
from  the  Club,  and  had  filled  their  places  with  Sans^Ctdattsi. 
Between  the  Gironde  and  the  Mountain,  voting  sometimes 
jnih  one,  sometimes  with  the  other,  was  seated  the  Plain, 
or  the  Mwnh  (Marads),  consisting  principally  of  new  members 
without  settled  political  connections.  Their  principles  gener- 
ally inclined  them  to  the  Eight,  but  terror  often  compelled 
them  to  vote  with  the  Left,* 

^  Temeau.  La  Terreur,  1  ilL  p.  102. 

'  Bertrana  de  MoleviUe,  M^tn.  t.  L  p.  278  sq. 

*  ThoB.  Paine  had  been  returned  for  the  Faade  Calais,  Dr.  Pliflstley 
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The  ConTention,  on.  the  rerj  first  day  it  assembled,  although  Boyaii^ 
only  871  members  were  present  out  of  749,  decreed,  on  ^e  **><^^*^ 
motion  of  the  Abb^  Gr^ire,  the  abolition  of  BoyalW.  This 
event  had  been  prepared  in  the  Legislatiye  Assembly.  At 
the  instance  of  Chabot,  September  ^h,  all  the  members  had 
cried,  "No  Sing!"  and  taken  an  oath  of  eternal  hatred  to  roy- 
alty. On  September  22nd,  the  Bepublicwas  proclaimed  mider 
the  windows  of  the  Temple.  Loms  XVI.  heard,  it  is  said,  the 
sentence  of  deposition  without  emotion,  and  continued  to  read 
a  book  on  which  he  was  engaged.  It  was  now  ordered  that 
the  date  of  fowrth  year  of  Itberiy  should  be  altered  to  fint  of 
the  Bepublie, 

A  struggle  for  power  between  the  Girondists  and  the  g2[J||jn|i^ . 
Mountain  was  inevitable.^    The  Girondists  charged  their  ad-  oiron^tB  * 
Tersaries  with  promoting  social  anarchy  in  order  to  establish  J|^[,^2i]i 
a  dictatorship ;  while  the  Mountain  denounced  the  Girondists 
as  aiming  to  divide  France  into  several  Federated  Bq>ublic8, 
after  the  manner  of  the  United  States  of  America;  nay,  they 
even  imputed  to  them  a  desim  to  restore  royalty  by  means  of 
a  civil  war.    These  were  l£e  war-cries  of  the  two  parties. 
Danton  made  some  attempt  to  conciliate  them,  but  without 
success.  It  was  the  Girondists  who  began  the  attack.   Brissot 
preluded  it  by  an  article  in  his  Journal,  September  28rd ;  and 
Eersaint  followed  it  up  next  day  by  a  speech  in  the  Conven- 
tion.   The  massacres  were  made  the  <mief  topic  of  offence. 
Barbaroux  was  put  forward  to  make  a  desultory  informal 
attack  upon  Bobespierre,  which  led  to  nothing. 

On  October  8th  Buzot  proposed  to  the  Convention  a  project 
for  a  departmental  guard  of  4,470  men.  The  scheme  was 
violently  denounced  at  the  Jacobins  and  in  Bobespierre's 
Journal.  But  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  measure 
were  the  threatening  deputations  from  the  Sections,  and 
especially  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  Girondists 
were  compelled  to  abandon  their  guard ;  but  the  arrival  of  a 
third  band  of  Marseillese,  under  the  auspices  of  Barbaroux, 
encouraged  them  to  proceed  to  their  attacks  upon  the  Moun- 
tain.   On  October  29th,  Louvet,  the  author  of  the  novel  of 

lor  the  De^artmeat  of  the  Onie,  and  Anaehanis  Cloots  for  that  of 
the  OiM.  PriflBtLqr  deeUned  to  serve  because  he  did  not  speak 
"FroDch* 

^  For  the  history  of  the  Girondists,  see  Vatel,  Vergniaud;  Gnadet, 
Leg  CHrondtns;  B&6,  La  LigeiuU  dt»  Qirwidmt. 

V.  H 
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FaMaa^  made  a  formal,  but  rambling  accusation  of  Bolies- 
pierre,  when  Barire,  who  represent^  the  Deputies  of  the 
centre,  or  plain  (the  trimmers)  came  to  his  rescue.  "  If/'  he 
said,  *'  Ihere  was  in  the  Assembly  a  man  like  C»sar,  Cromwell, 
or  Sylla,  he  would  accuse  him,  for  such  men  were  dangerous 
to  liberty ;  but  the  little  dabblers  in  revolutions,  politicians 
of  the  hour,  who  would  never  enter  the  domain  of  history, 
were  not  worthy  to  occupy  the  valuable  time  of  the  Assembly." 
He  then  moved  that  they  should  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day : 
which  was  accordingly  done, 
i^nmn^  We  must  now  revert  to  the  war  on  the  frontiers.  After 
theTNoch.  ^^  retreat  of  the  Prussians,  the  French  General  Custine,  who 
was  acting  against  the  Austrians,  had  pushed  on  with  his 
division  to  Spires,  which  he  took  by  a  cayp  de  main.  Learn- 
ing here  that  the  French  would  be  welcomed  as  deliverers  in 
the  Bhenish  provinces,  he  sent  a  detachment  of  4,500  men  to 
Worms,  who  were  received  with  open  arms ;  and  he  published 
a  prodamation  containing  the  aemocratic  maxim  then  in 
vogue ;  "  War  to  the  palace,  peace  to  the  cottage."  Oustine 
appeared  before  Mainz,  October  19th,  which  place  surrendered 
on  the  21st.  Here  he  opened  a  club  on  &e  model  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  was  joined  by  many  ecclesiastics,  eager  to  break 
their  vows;  whUe  the  peasants  also  manifested  a  disposi* 
tion  to  rise.  Another  irenoh  corps  had  occupied  Frankfurt 
without  resistance,  October  22na.  These  successes,  how- 
ever, were  not  unmixed  with  reverses.  Boumonville,  re- 
pulsed in  an  attempt  upon  Treves  at  an  advanced  season 
of  the  year,  retire  into  Lorraine.  Custine,  instead  of 
seising  Coblenz,  whither  the  Elector  of  Mainz  had  fled  with 
his  Court  after  the  capture  of  his  capital,  remained  inactive, 
bribed,  it  is  said,  by  the  Prussians;  he  also  neglected  the 
defence  of  Franldurt,  which  the  Prussians  re-entered,  De- 
cember 2nd. 

Ln  conformity  with  their  scheme  of  revolutionizing  aU 
Europe,  the  Fr^chhad  also  declared  war  against  theKmgof 
Sardinia ;  a  French  army  under  General  Montesquieu  soon 
after  entered  Savoy,  and  occupied  Chamb^ry,  September  28rd. 
The  Savoyards  received  the  French  with  open  arms.  Hence 
Montesquieu  was  to  have  pushed  on  to  Geneva,  threatening 
Switzerland  and  Italy ;  but  nis  negotiations  with  the  Gtonevese 
displeased  the  Assembly ;  his  impeachment  was  decreed,  and 
it  was  with  dif&culiy  that  he  saved  himself  by  flying  to 
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Genera  itaell^  AbeatthetMnetfaMeaViinehdiTiaoaiiiidflr 
General  Amdme  entered  Nioe,  and  ei^tnred  Villa  Franoa  on 
the  first  Bxnnmens. 

Meanwhile  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  the  Aostrians,  under  B«Mto<tf 
Ihike  Albert  <A  Saie-Teschen,  had  bombarded  Lille,  bat  with*  nSTI^ 
out  effect ;  and  finding  tbanseWes  deserted  b^  the  Prusiians, 
had  taken  up,  under  Chdr&it,  afortified  position  at  JemapjMs» 
near  Mens.  Here  they  were  attacked  and  defeated  hj  Ihi- 
monries,  now  appointed  General  of  the  army  of  the  Ardennes 
(November  6th).  Hie  Due  de  Ghartres  (Loois  Philippe) 
was  present  in  tiiis  action.  The  lictory  of  Jemappes  opened 
Belgiiim  to  the  French:  Mens,  Brussels,  Li^^,  Namnr, 
Antwerp,  and  other  nlaoes,  fell  snccessiTely  into  their  hands ; 
and  by  the  middle  of  December  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  was  completed.  Hie  Jacobins  now  sent  agents 
thither  to  propagate  their  lerolutioiiaiy  doctrines.  But  the 
Flemings,  who  had  at  first  receired  the  French  with  en- 
thusiasm, soon  discoTcred  that  their  yoke  was  heaTier  than 
that  of  their  former  masters ;  were  disgusted  by  the  requisi- 
tions made  upon  them,and  a  system  of  general  piUaoe.  Du- 
mouries,  who  disapproTed  these  things,  and  had  a  smeme  for 
the  conquest  of  Holknd,  to  which  the  Girondists  weie  opposed, 
now  came  to  P^ffis  to  remonstrate.  He  wished  also  to  baflle 
the  Jacobins  and  rescue  the  King  from  their  hands.  In 
addition  to  these  successes,  a  French  fleet  had  appeared  in 
November  before  Na^s,  and  had  compelled  the  Bourbon 
King  to  recognise  the  Frendi  BepuUio— tlie  first  acknowledg- 
ment of  it  by  a  foreign  Power.  

On  December  8rd  the  Convention  decreed  that  Louis  XVI.  jf^^fTi- 
should  be  brought  to  trial  before  them.  A  committee  of 
twenty-four  which  had  been  named  to  examine  the  papers 
f oimd  at  the  Tuileries,  delivered  a  report  conceived  in  a  spirit 
of  the  most  virulent  hostility  towards  the  King.  His  death 
had  been  demanded  by  deputations  of  the  sections,  and  in 
addresses  from  the  affiliated  Jacobin  dubs,  and  had  been 
represented  in  puppet  shows  in  tiie  public  streets  and 
squares.  The  Constitution  had  declared  the  King  inviofaAle, 
and  his  Ministers  responsible.  The  only  head  under  which 
he  could  be  anraigned  was  treasonable  negotiations  with 
foreign  Powers,  for  which  the  penalty  was  abdication;  but 

*  Von  Sybd,  ii  16S  sq.  (Bag.  traBsL). 
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that  penaltj  he  had  ahnodj  paid  on  the*  10th  o£  August. 
It  was  neoessary,  therefore^  to  abandon  all  appeal  to  the 
law,  and  to  substitute  the  plea  of  State  neoestitf ,  of  which 
the  Soyereign  People  was  the  judge,  and  the  Ck>nTention 
as  its  representatiTe.  In  a  debate  on  November  18th  the 
fanatical  St.  Just  contended  that  the  Ejng  could  not  be 
judged  as  a  cituen,  but  as  an  enemj;  that  he  was  not  in« 
clttled  in  the  national  contxact,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be 
tried  by  the  cml  law,  but  b  j  the  law  of  nations.  Bobespiem 
adopted  the  arguments  of  Si  Just.  Louis,  he  exclaimed,  is 
King,  the  Bepublic  is  founded ;  either  then  Louis  is  already 
concUimned,  or  the  Bepublic  is  not  acquitted.  You  iuToke  the 
Oonstitutioninhis&Tour;  but  the  Constitution  forbids  what 
you  have  already  done ;  go,  fling  yourself  at  his  feet  and  im- 
plore his  mercy !  The  Hfinistry  and  the  majority  of  the  Con* 
TentioH  were  adso  for  a  trial,  in  order  to  promote  their  foreign 
propagandism  by  the  terror  which  it  would  inspire.  But 
when  they  found  that  England,  instead  of  favouring  their 
views,  had  been  completely  alienated  by  the  September 
massacres,  and  might  probably  institute  a  war  of  vengeance 
for  the  King's  deaih,^  they  changed  their  t(me,  espeeiaUy  as 
they  began  to  feel  some  apprehensions  about  their  own  fate ; 
for  the  attacks  of  the  Jacobins  were  now  directed  against 
them  as  well  as  the  King.  They  proposed,  indeed,  that  the 
trial  should  proceed,  but  they  hoped  to  avert  the  sentence  by 
demanding  tiiat  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  primary  electors. 
A  futile  method!  for  the  ian$»efdoitei  of  Paris  were  the  real 
arbiters  of  the  question,  and  to  get  the  better  of  them  was  a 
pladn  impossibility.  -  For  though  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
sympathised  with  the  King  and  the  Qironde,  the  Mountain 
prei^ed  by  its  unserupulous  audacity,  and  the  better  classes 
wete  paralvBed  by  fear. 
Boyaiiife  WhUe  Louis  was  thus  savagely  denounced,  he  and  his 
^^1^  family  were  leading  a  most  exempkry  life  at  the  Temple. 
The  King  rose  at  six  o'clock  and  devoted  himself  to  religious 
exercises.  At  nine  the  family  assembled  for  l»eak&8t,  after 
which  Lolus  instructed  his  son  in  Latin  and  geography; 
Marie  Antoinette  gave  lessons  to  her  daughter;  whileMadame 
BUsabeth  read  books  of  devotion  or  employed  herself  with 
needlework.    At  one,  the  family  again  met  for  dinner;  after 

'  Von  SyM,  iL  p.  978  sq.  (Eng.  transL). 
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wUch  the  children  played  togetihfir,  while  the  "Emg  and 
Qneen  played  a  game  of  ohoBS  or  piquet,  or  took  a  walk  in  the 
wretched  garden,  but  under  the  inspeeiaon  of  two  municipal 
officers.  Nine  was  the  hoar  for  bed-time,  when  Louis,  harmg 
giyen  his  blessing  to  his  family,  concluded  the  day,  as  he  had 
began  it,  with  exercises  of  derotion. 

On  December  10th  the  accusation  of  the  King  was  read  to  The  King 
the  Conyention.  The  principal  charges  alleged  against  him  ^^^^^^^b^- 
were :  his  haying  suspended  the  sittings  of  the  National 
Assembly,  June  20tJi,  and  subsequently  attempted  to  dictate 
to  and  overawe  it;  haying  collected  teK>ps  to  support  des- 
potism by  force ;  haying  caused  many  persons  to  be  killed  at 
the  siege  of  the  Bastille,  and  haying  ordeted  the  goyemor  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity ;  haying  summoned  the  resi- 
ment  of  Flanders  to  YersaLUes,  followed  by  the  fSte  of  the 
gafde8  du  corp§,  etc. ;  haying  sanctionfid  Bouill^s  massacre  at 
Nand ;  haying  conrupted  Mirabeau  and  others ;  the  fli^t  to 
Vaiennes  and  manifesto  drawn  up  on  that  occasion ;  uying 
caused  the  people  to  be  fired  on  in  the  Ohampde  Mars;  haying 
kept  secret  the  Conyention  of  Pilnits,  of  which  he  was  the 
head ;  haying  paid  large  sums  of  money  to  the  emigrants ; 
haying  purposely  neglected  the  army,  thus  causing  the  fidl  of 
Longwy  and  Verdun ;  having  neglected  the  nayy ;  haying 
proyoked  the  insurrection  of  August  10th  in  ord«r  to  massacre 
the  people,  etc.  But  this  last  charge  was  f  ^  to  be  so  shame- 
less that  it  was  subsequently  with^wn. 

On  the  following  day  Louis  was  brought  before  the  Con- 
yention to  be  interrogated  on  these  charges.  Some  he  justified, 
some  he  denied;  of  some  he  declared  that  he  had  no  know- 
ledge, of  others  he  threw  the  responsibility  on  his  Ministov. 
He  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  an  iron  safe  found  in  the  walls 
of  the  Toileries,  and  of  the  papers  it  contained.  Some  of 
these  reyealed  Mirabeau's  yenality ;  in  consequence  of  whudi 
his  bust  at  1^  Jacobins  was  oyertfarown,  and  that  in  the  Con- 
yention yeiled  till  his  gnilt  should  be  more  folly  proyed. 

Louis,  after  a  furious  resistance  of  the  Mountain,  was  HbtiiaL 
allowed  counsel  for  his  defence ;  and  he  selected  Target  and 
Tronchet  for  that  purpose.  Target  being  too  ill  to  act, 
Lamoignon  de  Malesherbes  yolunteered  to  suppfy  his  place. 
Both  Malesheobes  and  Tronchet  being  old  and  feeble,  tibey 
pvocored,  with  the  conseot  of  the  Assembly,  the  aid  of  Desise, 
a  young  and  brilliant  adyocateof  Bordeaux.    TVhen  the  King 
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WM  amigned,  December  26th ,  Desiee  made  a  poweifal  nieech 
in  biB  defence.  Dividing  the  heads  of  accoflation  into  things 
done  before  and  things  done  after  the  King's  acceptance  of 
the  Constitution,  he  argued  that  the  former  were  covered  by 
that  aet»  the  latter  hj  the  inTiohkbility  which  the  Oonstitution 
conferred  upon  him ;  and  he  conduaed  with  a  glowing  eulo- 
gium  on  Louis's  virtues,  his  benevolence,  his  mildness,  and 
his  justice.  After  his  counsel  had  concluded,  the  King  read 
a  short  address,  in  which  he  only  protested  against  the  im- 
putation of  having  shed  his  subjects'  blood  on  August  10th, 
AppMi  to  When  Louis  hi^  retired  it  was  decreed,  on  the  motion  of 
Oouthon,  that  the  debate  on  the  judgment  of  Louis  Capet 
should  be  continued  without  intenruption  till  sentence  had 
been  pronounced.  The  Girondists,  either  from  a  sentiment 
of  compassion,  or  for  their  own  political  ends,  wished  to  save 
the  Sing's  life.  Vergniaud's  speech  deprecating  regicide  was 
a  masterpiece  of  eloquence.  The  GKrondists  proposed  an 
appeal  to  the  people,  which,  €u  Bovereign,  possesses  the  pre- 
rogative of  mercy,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  consulted. 
This  was  opposed  by  Bobespiene  and  Marat.  Bobespierre, 
the  cold-blooded  and  sophistical  disciple  of  Bousseau,  now 
showed,  by  excellent  ailments,  the  absurdity  and  incon- 
venience of  consulting  the  people  on  affairs  oi  State ;  yet,  if 
they  were  competent  to  decide  any  political  question  at  all, 
surely  none  more  simple  could  be  submitted  to  them  than 
that  of  the  condemnation  or  aoa  uittal  of  the  King.  The  appeal 
was  lost;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  auestion,  as  to  tiie 
King's  guilt,  should  be  put  on  January  14th,  1798.  The  Con- 
vention, during  the  interval,  exhibited  scenes  of  the  most 
extraordinary  violence.  To  work  upon  the  passions  of  the 
people  and  of  the  deputies,  a  procession  of  tike  wounded  of 
August  10th,  accompanied  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
slain,  defiled  through  the  Convention;  the  orator  of  tibe 
Sections  called  for  the  death  of  Louis,  the  infamous  assassin 
of  thousands  of  Frenchmen!  The  members  of  the  different 
sides  rushed  one  upon  another  as  if  about  to  engage  in  a 
general  fight;  vociferous  cries  continued  for  hours,  during 
which  nol^y  could  be  heard ;  the  President  broke  his  befi 
in  vain  attempts  to  restore  order. 

On  January  14th  the  three  following  questions  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  Convention :  1.  Is  Louis  guilty  ?  2.  Shall  the 
decision  of  the  Assembly  on  this  point,  whatever  it  may  be^ 
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be  Babmitted  to  the  people  for  ratification  P  8.  What  ponish- 
inent  has  LoniB  incurred? 

The  first  of  tibeaeqneations  was  decided  almost  nnanimoudj  The  King 
in  the  affirmatiye.  The  second  was  negatired  by  a  majoritj  «md«Biied. 
of  428  against  281.  The  debate  on  the  King's  punishment 
commenced  on  January  10th.  Danton,  who  had  returned  to 
Paris  only  that  day,  proposed  and  carried  a  motion,  that  the 
King's  fate  should  be  decided  by  an  absolute  majority,  instead 
of  a  majority  of  two-thirds,  as  usual  in  criminal  cases.  It  had 
been  determined  that  the  members  should  giro  their  Totes  by 
the  appel  nominal,  that  is,  by  calling  their  names.  This  was 
commenced  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  The 
Girondists  had  l^n  alarmed  by  threats  of  fresh  massacres. 
Already  some  twenty  Yotes  had  been  recorded,  most  of  them 
for  death,  when  the  name  of  Vergniaud  was  called,  tiie 
eloquent  leader  of  the  Gironda  A  breathless  silence  pre- 
vailed ;  his  Yote  would  probably  guide  the  rest  of  his  pu*ty, 
and  thus  decide  the  Kmg's  &te.  It  was  for  death !  but  he 
asked,  with  a  sort  of  shuflEUn^  evasion,  as  if  ashamed  of  his 
Tote,  whether  execution  would  be  deferred?  Philippe  Egalit^ 
pronounced  his  relative's  condemnation  without  any  visible 
emotion,  observing:  " Guided  only  by  duty,  and  persuaded 
that  those  who  have  attempted,  or  shall  attempt,  anything 
contrary  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  deserve  to  die,  I 
rote  for  death ! "  The  ofype?  lasted  tiU  the  evening  of  January 
17th,  when  the  votes  were  declared.  As  721  members  were 
present,  the  absolute  majority  would  be  861,  and  exactly  this 
number  of  members  voteid  for  death  unconditionally ;  26  more 
pronounced  the  same  sentence,  but  demanded  a  discussion 
whether  it  should  not  be  deferred;  thus  making  the  total 
majority  887.  On  the  other  side,  384  voted  for  banishment, 
imprisonment,  etc.,  including  46  who  were  for  death  with 
reprieve.  Vergniaud,  as  Piesident  of  the  Convention,  now 
pronounced  the  sentence  of  death.  The  Eing^s  counsel  offered 
some  objections  to  the  proceedings,  but  they  were  overborne 
by  Bobespierre,  and  the  sitting  was  closed. 

On  January  19th  Brissot  and  otiliers  proposed  that  the 
King^s  execution  should  be  deterred,  on  the  x>plitical  ground 
that  it  would  alienate  the  friends  of  the  Bevolution  in  England 
and  America;  but  Bar^  opposed  1^  motion,  and  it  was 
decided  by  a  majority  of  880  against  810  that  Louis  should 
be  executed  wiudn  twenty-four  hours.    The  sentence  was 
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carried  out  the  following  day  in  the  Place  de  la  B^vohition 
(now  tJie  Place  de  la  Concorde).    Louis  XVI.  was  thirty-mne 

{ears  of  age,  of  which  he  had  reigned  eighteen.  He  was 
nried  in  the  church  of  the  Madeleine.^ 
The  murder  of  Louis  XVI.»  for  such  it  must  be  called, 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout  Europe.  A  general 
mourning  was  assumed  in  England  and  other  countries.  The 
Empress  of  Bussia  interdicted  all  commerce  with  France,  and 
expelled  the  French  from  her  dominians,  unless  they  abjured 
revolutionary  principles,  and  renounced  all  commeroe  with 
their  native  country.  Spain  prepared  to  take  up  arms,  nor 
could  the  sentiments  of  the  Ck>urt  of  Naples  be  doubtful, 
where  Caroline  of  Austria,  sister  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ruled 
in  the  name  of  her  husband.  The  P&pal  Court  had  denounced 
the  proceedings  in  France  before  the  King's  execution,  and 
Basseville,  the  French  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Bome,  had 
been  murdered  for  taking  down  the  roj^  arms  at  his  hotel* 
and  substituting  those  of  the  Bepublic.  Spain  alone,  however, 
of  all  the  neutral  Powers,  had  made  any  attempt  to  save 
Louis;  but  the  Convention  refused  to  consider  the  application. 
The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  and  Fox  in  the  British  Parliament 
had  moved  for  some  intervention  in  favour  of  the  King,  and 
the  opposition  of  Pitt  and  the  Ministry  has  been  attributed 
by  some  French  historians  to  the  most  sinister  and  unworthy 
motives.  But,  as  Pitt  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
intervention  of  England  would  only  have  alarmed  the  national 
pride  and  jealousy  of  the  French,  and  have  hurried  on  the 
very  crime  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent ;  nor  could  Fox 
deny  the  justice  of  this  view.  Such,  undoubtedly,  would  have 
been  the  effect  in  the  relations  then  existing  between  Enghuid 
and  France,  which  we  must  here  briefly  describe. 

Immediately  after  August  10th,  Lord  Ck>wer,  the  English 
Ambassador,  had  been  recalled  from  Paris,  on  the  ground 
that  his  credentials  were  annulled  by  the  imprisonment  of 
the  King;  but  he  was  instructed,  wliile  professing  the  de- 
termination of  his  royal  master  to  observe  strict  neutrality 
in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  French  Government,  to 
express  his  solicitude  for  the  situation  of  Louis  XVL  and  his 
family,  and  to  deprecate  any  act  of  violence  towards  them. 
The  Shrquis  de  Cnauvelin,  the  Fren<di  Ambassad4>r  at  Lon* 

^  Yon  Sybel,  voL  iL  p.  SM  (Bog.  transL). 
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don,  with  whom  M.  4e  lyieyraiid,  K«liop  of  Autua,  was 
a00oei«ted»  al«o  ceased  from  the  same  period,  and  for  ginular 
reaaonfly  to  be  reeogniaed  by  the  Snglisb  Court  in  hia  oiBciai 
capadtj,  tboiigh  he  waa  allowed  to  remain  at  London.  Butt 
between  the  SVench  Eing'i  imprisonment  end  execution,  the 
British  Cabinet  found  several  just  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  Oonrention,  not  at  all  connected' with 
their  internal  administration.  Pache,  the  French  Minister  at 
War,  Panton,  Bobespierre,  and  their  party,  had  determined 
on  ike  acquisition  of  Belgium  at  any  risk;  a  proceeding 
which  the  English  Ministry  could  not  regard  wiui  indiffer- 
ence, especially  as  England  had  guaranty  that  countiy  to 
the  Emperor.  Their  formulated  complaints  were  ddefly 
three;  vis.  1.  A  Decree  of.  the  French  Assembly  of  No* 
▼ember  19th  (subsequently  complemented  by  another  of 
December  15th),  by  which  they  had  established  a  system 
of  revolntionaKy  propagandism  and  conquest,  by  directing 
their  generals  to  proclaim,  in  the  countries  which  they  entered, 
fraternity,  liberty,  and  equality,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
the  suppression  of  the  existing  authorities,  etc.  Peoples  who 
refused  or  renounced  liberty  and  equality  were  to  be  treated 
as  enemies.  That  these  principles  were  also  to  be  applied  to 
England,  was  shown  by  the  receptions  pubUdy  given  in  France 
to  the  King's  seditious  subjects;  2.  A  project  for  the  in« 
vasion  of  Holland  by  the  BepubUcan  armies  in  Belgium, 
which  had  begun  to  be  canvassed  by  French  statesmen  after 
the  battle  of  Jemawes ;  3.  The  prodamation  by  the  French 
of  the  freedom  of  the  Scheldt  (November  22nd,  1792),  show* 
ing  a  total  disregard  and  contempt  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations.  That  river  had  been  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster, 
confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  FontaineUeau  between  the  Em* 
peror,  as  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  Fro* 
vinces,  wader  Frefvth  mediaiioH,  November  8th,  1785.  Yet 
the  Convention  haughtily  proclaimed  that  the  obstruction  of  inaoienoe 
rivavB  was  contrary  to  those  natural  rights  which  all  French-  ^u!^^''' 
men  had  sworn  to  maintain,  a  relic  of  feudal  servitude  and 
odious  monopoly.  No  treaties,  it  was  asserted,  coxdd  authorise 
such  concessiQns,  and  the  glory  of  the  BepuUic  demanded 
that  liberty  should  be  established  and  tyranny  overthrown 
wherever  her  arms  prevailed.  Nor  was  this  decree  a  mere 
dmlum  fiUmem  several  Fraach  vessels  of  war  had  forced  a 
-passage  up  the  Scheldt  in  order  to  bombard  Antwerp.   These 
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complaints  were  aggraTated  fej  the  offensiye  tone  in  whicli 
the  Minister  Lebmn,  as  he  publidj  announced  to  the  Oon- 
▼ention,  instructed  M.  de  Ohanyelin  to  replj  to  them ;  namely, 
by  attempting  to  separate  the  British  Ministry  from  the 
British  people,  and  to  establish  the  latter  as  the  proper  judge 
of  the  questions  at  issue;  a  process,  it  was  intimated,  that 
might  lead  to  consequences  of  which  the  Cabinet  of  St 
James's  had  little  dreiunt. 

Thus  France,  regardless  of  all  existing  treaties,  even  though 
sanctioned  by  her  own  former  Gkyvemment,  was  to  be  the  self- 
constituted  arbiter  of  all  international  questions ;  whererer, 
at  least,  her  arms  and  her  proselyting  spirit  might  preyaiL 
England  was  called  on  to  resist  such  pretensions,  not  alone 
from  motives  of  general  policy,  but  also  by  her  podtiTC  en- 
gagements towards  Holland,  entered  into  by  the  Treaty  of 
the  Haffue,  April  15th,  1788.  Other  grounds  of  complaint 
against  France  were,  the  annexation  of  Arignon,  Savoy,  and 
Nice,  the  conquest  of  Austrian  Flanders,  etc ;  though  French 
statesmen  plausibly  maintained  that  these  aggregations  suf- 
ficed only  to  balance  the  gains  of  Austria,  FVussia,  and 
Russia,  by  the  dismemberment  of  Poland.  More  particular 
causes  of  offence  were  the  threatened  invasion  of  Holland  and 
the  attempt  to  propagate  revolutionary  ideas  in  England  by 
means  of  Jacobin  agents,  and  even,  it  was  supposed,  through 
Talleyrand  and  Chauvelin,  the  French  Ministers  in  London. 
^^  The  French  ELevolution  had  given  birth  to  several  demo- 
S^ffSr  ^  cratic  and  revolutionary  dubs  in  England,  and  had  com- 
municated fresh  activity  to  those  which  previously  existed. 
Such  were  the  Constitutional  Society,  the  London  Corre- 
sponding Society,  the  Friends  of  the  People,  etc.  The  greater 
part  of  tiiese  societies  were  in  correspondence  with  the  Jacobin 
Club;  nay,  their  seditious  addresses,  though  expressing  the 
sentiments  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  British  people,  were 
publicly  and  favourably  received  by  the  Convention.  Thomas 
t^aine,  an  active  agmit  in  the  French  Revolution,  had  pub- 
lished this  year  in  England  tiie  concluding  part  of  his  SMis 
of  Man;  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  the  English 
Government  was  utterly  bad,  and  incited  the  people  to  mend 
it  by  following  the  example  of  the  French;  and  a  cheap 
edition  of  the  work  had  been  published  to  enable  every  class 
to  read  it  Monge,  the  French  Minister  of  Marine,  had 
written  to  the  Jacobin  societies  in  the  seaport  towns  of 
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Fmace,  December  Slat,  1792,  threatening  to  make  a  descent 
on  England,  hurl  thither  bOfiOO  caps  of  liberty,  destror  the 
granny  of  the  €k>Temment,  and  erect  an  English  Bepnbuc  on 
tbe  rains  of  .the  throne.  Pitt  attached,  perhaps,  more  than 
their  due  weight  to  these  and  some  similar  proceedings,  which, 
reljinff  on  the  good  sense  of  the  English  people,  he  might 
securely  ha^e  d^pised.  But  they  were  nevertheless  acts  of  * 
hostility,  and  therefore  afforded  just  ground  of  complaint. 

In  this  state  of  feeling  between  the  two  nations,  the  English  Gemge 
Ch>Temment  had  found  themselTes  compelled  to  adopt  some  ^i;^, 
measures  of  a  hostile  tendency.  The  dixrulation  of  asHgnaU 
in  England  was  prohibited ;  the  QoTemmeut  was  empowered 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  naval 
stores ;  the  sending  of  com  and  flour  to  France  was  forbidden, 
an  invidious  measure.  On  December  1st  a  proclamation  ap- 
peased for  embodying  the  miUtia.  The  English  Ministry 
appear  to  have  now  foreseen  that  war  was  inevitable.  To- 
wards the  end  of  November  they  had  made  communications 
to  the  Court  of  Vienna  tending  to  reanimate  the  Coalition. 
The  Parliament^  which  had  been  prorogued  to  January  8rd, 
was  summoned  to  meet  December  18th,  1792,  when  the  King, 
after  lamenting  in  his  speech  the  attempts  at  sedition  in 
England,  pursued  in  concert  with  persons  in  foreign  countries, 
remarked  that  he  had  observed  a  strict  neutrality  in  the  war, 
and  abstained  from  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France ;  but  he  could  not  without  serious  uneasiness  observe 
the  strong  and  increasing  indications  in  that  country  of  an 
intention  to  exdte  disturbances  in  other  States,  to  disregard 
the  rights  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  pursue  views  of  conauest 
and  aggrandisement,  as  well  as  to  adopt  towards  his  allies, 
the  States-Oeneral  (who  had  been  equally  neutral),  measures 
neither  conformable  to  the  law  of  nations  nor  to  existing 
treaties.  Under  these  circumstances  he  had  taken  steps  for 
augmenting  his  naval  and  military  force,  and  by  a  firm  and 
temperate  conduct  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  peace.  This 
statement  may  be  regarded  as  the  English  manifesto.  A  few 
days  after  Lord  Grenville  introduced  an  Alien  Bill,  by  which 
foreigners  were  placed  under  surveillance. 

Au  these  were  no  doubt  unfriendly  steps,  and  the  French  Wtftnetit- 
added  to  tixem  the  shelter  which  their  emigrants  found  in 
England ;  but  they  were  no  more  than  what  tiie  safety  of  the 
country  demanded,  or  what  had  been  its  usual  practice. 
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Condaot  of  Qa  the  28th  of  Januurj,  1793,  four  dajB  after  the  ezecation 
of  the  French  Eixig,  George  III.  sent  a  message  to  P^liament 
that,  **  in  oonsequence  of  tiie  atrocious  act  recently  perpetrated 
at  Paris,"  it  would  be  necessary  to  increase  the  militaiy  and 
naval  forces.  In  truth,  a  peace  policy  would  have  been  simply 
impossible.  The  leading  members  of  the  Whig  party  supported 
Pitt's  views,  and  even  Fox  himself  was  compelled  to  acKuow- 
ledge  that  ground  for  complaint  existed.  When  Fox  ven- 
tured to  divide  the  House  he  constantly  found  himself  in  small 
minorities,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  could  not  have  carried  on 
the  government  a  single  week.  For  the  views  of  the  Ministiy 
were  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the  nation.  An  almost 
universal  feding  IumI  been  excited  against  the  French  by  the 
aggressions  before  mentioned,  inflamed  by  horror  and  disgust 
at  the  September  massacres.^  This  feeling,  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  Parliamentary  speeches  of  the  period,  must 
have  been  much  stronger  than  anything  we  can  now  imagine, 
and  was  highly  creditable  to  the  English  people.*  War  was 
in  fact  inevitable.  The  Girondiste  had  determined  on  pro- 
pagating their  prindplefl  of  liberty  and  equality,  or  rather 
their  own  dominion  under  those  sacred  names,  with  the 
sword.  Biissot,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  French  Ministots, 
observes :  "  Set  fire  to  the  four  comers  of  Europe — ^thero  lies 
our  safety." 

The  French  Government  had  anticipated  the  dismissal  of 
H.  Chauvelin  by  recalling  him.  On  February  Ist,  1793,  the 
Convention  unanimously  declared  war  against  the  King  of 
England  and  the  Stadholder  of  the  United  Provinces.  'Axm, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  French  were  the  aggressors.  Yet,  at  this 
time,  negotiations  were  actually  going  on  between  Lord  Auck- 
land, the  English  Minister  at  the  Hague,  and  Dumouries, 
with  the  view  of  preserving  peace,  and  a  Conference  had 
been  fixed  for  February  10th,  at  Mardyck.  But  Ihunouries, 
instead  of  going  to  London,  as  he  wished,  was  directed  to 
attack  Holland  with  all  possible  speed.  Soon  after  declaring 
war,  the  Convention  decreed  a  levy  of  500,000  men,  and 


neclaration 
of  war, 
Felmiary 
Ut,l798. 


^  Briasot,  in  the  report  before  quoted,  eanfawes  that  the  i 
had  alienated  the  English. 

^  *'  Si  Ton  avait  vula  nation  Anglaise  envoyer  des  ambasaadenrs  k 
des  assassins,  la  vraie  force  de  cette  isle  mer^eillense,  la  confiance 
qn'eUe  inspire,  raorait  ahaadonn^"— Mad.  de  StalSl,  CoHMfnOume, 
etc  CEyvrea^  t.  xiiL  p.  es. 
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aasmnad  tbe  Bapcarmtendenoe  of  the  annies  bj  means  of  nine 
cominintioDerB  armed  with  power  to  remoTo  thoae  who  were 
incapable,  to  pnniflh  thoee  who  were  iiid]fferent»  to  annihihte 
{fimdroy&r)  traiton.  A  progreanTe  income-tax  was  assessed 
on  the  rich,  and  aU  Frendunen  between  tbe  ages  of  eighteen 
and  forfy ,  being  baohelon  or  widowers  without  children,  were 
beld  in  permanent  reqnisiticm  for  the  war. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  Great  Kitain  proceeded  to  Bn^ttd 
eondnde  a  series  of  treatieB  with  Tarions  Powers*  which  we  SSlU. 
shall  here  record  together,  though  some  of  them  were  not 
made  till  scTeral  months  later.  A  treaty  with  Hanover, 
March  4ith,  1798,  for  16,000  men,  augmented  by  5,000  in 
January,  1794.  A  donUe  treaty  with  Bnssia,  at  London, 
March  25th,  179B-H>ne  commercial,  the  other  directed  against 
France.^  Thib  ports  of  both  countries  were  to  be  shutagainst 
France;  no  proyisions  were  to  be  exported  thither;  her  com« 
meroe  was  to  be  molested;  neutrals  were  to  be  hindered  from 
assisting  her.  This  clause  was  intended  to  cat  off  the  com- 
merce <J  France  with  her  colonies  by  means  of  neutral  vessels. 
Notwithstanding  this  treaty,  howcTor,  the  Empress  Oatharine 
took  no  part  in  the  war  up<m  the  Continent,  directing  all  her 
efforts  against  Poland,  though  she  sent  a  fleet  into  the  Baltic 
and  North  Sea  in  August  to  assist  in  intercepting  the  com- 
merce of  neutrals  with  France.  A  treaty  with  Sardinia, 
April  25th.  The  King  cf  Sardinia  to  keep  on  foot  an  army 
of  50,000  men  during  the  war,  recernng  a  subsidy  of  ^8200,000 
sterling  per  annum.  Great  Britain  to  send  a  fleet  into  the 
Mediterranean.'  A  treaty  with  Spain,  May  25th.  Both 
countries  to  shut  their  ports  against  French  yessels  and  to 
prevent  neutral  yessels  from  aiding  French  commerce.*  A 
treaty  with  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  July  12th,  who  was 
indignant  at  having  been  forced  to  recognise  the  French 
Republic.  Oreat  &itain  undertook  to  maintain  a  fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean,  while  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was 
to  provide  6,000  8<^ers,  four  sMps  of  the  line,  and  four 
smsJler  vessds.*  A  treaty  between  Enffland  and  Prussia  at 
the  camp  before  Mainz,  July  14th,  for  the  most  perfect  union 
and  oonAdence  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  France,'  sub- 

^  Martens,  lUcuHl,  t  v.  pp.  488,  439;  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  002. 
*  Ibid.  p.  402.  *  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  204. 

«  martens,  t.  v.  p.  480  (2e  EcL).  '  Ibid,  p.  488. 
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Beqti6atlj  conyerted  into  a  treatj  of  Subsidies.  A  trettj  at 
Lcmdon,  August  30th,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  £im- 
peror/  Portugal  also  entered  into  the  Coalition  bj  a  treainr 
signed  at  London,  September  26th,  bj  which  she  undertook 
to  shut  her  ports  against  the  French  during  the  war,  and  to 
prohibit  her  subjects  from  carrying  warlike  stores  and  pro- 
visions to  France.'  Treaties  for  troops  were  also  concluded 
with  some  of  the  smaller  Oerman  States.  The  execution  of 
Louis  XVL  had  decided  the  Spanish  Oovemment  to  join  the 
Od^tion;  the  French  Ambassador  was  dismissed,  and  the 
Oonvention  unanimously  declared  war  against  ^pain,  March 
7th,  1793.  Thus,  all  the  Christian  Powers  except  Sweden, 
Denmark,  the  Qrand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  Switzerland,  Venice, 
and  Qenoi^  entered  suocessiyely  into  the  League  against 
France,  which  remained  completely  isolated  and  dependent 
on  her  own  resources. 
SMinand  The  Spanish  Court  had  been  disposed  to  war  chiefly  by  the 
^'^^'^*  counsels  of  Don  Emanuel  Gk>doy,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  the  Count  d'Aranda.  Charles  IT.,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  his  father  Charles  IIL  in  1788,  and  who,  as  Prince  of 
Asturias,  had  displayed  the  most  ungoremable  riolence  of 
temper,  manifested  after  his  accession  quite  a  contrary  dis- 
position, the  result,  it  is  said,  of  an  illness  with  which  he  was 
afflicted.  He  was  destitute  neither  of  iuteUigence  nor  educa- 
tion ;  his  heart  was  good,  his  judgment  sound ;  but  he  was 
of  a  pusillanimous  temper,  and  of  so  idle  a  disposition  that 
anything  requiring  thought  and  application  became  a  &tigue. 
His  sole  delight  was  in  the  chase,  and,  in  order  to  enjoy  it 
without  interruption,  he  gladly  resigned  affairs  of  State  into 
the  hands  of  his  Queen,  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  last 
Duke  of  Parma.  Unfortunately,  Maria  Louisa  was  an  artful, 
riolent,  and  rindictire  woman,  of  dissolute  morals  and  im- 
perious temper.  She  gladly  seised  the  reins  of  power,  though 
totally  unqualified  to  rule,  and  she  handed  them  over  to  a 
&Tourite  not  much  better  fitted  for  tl^  task  than  herself. 
Don  Emanuel  Gk>doy,  bom  at  Badajos  in  1767  of  a  poor  but 
noUe  family,  seems  naturally  to  have  possessed  a  good  un- 
derstanding and  a  humane  temper ;  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  manlond,  and  used  his  knowledge  with  tact.  But  he 
was  so  ignorant  that  he  could  not  even  speak  his  own  lan- 

'  Martens,  t.  ▼.  ^  447.  *  Ibid.  p.  619. 
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goAge  ooirectlj,  and  was  deficieaat  in  gnoe  and  dignity  of 
manner.  He  owed  his  adTaneement  to  hit  personal  beaair. 
He  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Queen,  ana  was  suddenly 
advanced  from  the  station  of  a  simple  ^ofrde  du  corp$  to 
manage  the  aibirs  of  Spain.  Charles  IV.  showed  an  entire 
submission  to  his  Queen;  Qodoy  also  became  his  &TOurite 
and  PHme  Minister,  and  was  loaded  with  favours  and  dis- 
tinctions. But  this  sudden  elcTation  perrerted  all  his  natural 
good  qualities.  He  became  idle  and  avaricious,  fond  of  show, 
and  ambitious.  Modem  historr  presents  few  instances  of  a 
crowned  head  and  a  favourite  who  have  made  a  worse  use  of 
their  power. 
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THS  VAXiL  OV  BOBBIFIXBJtB. 

WHILE  the  Frencli  were  thus  throwing  down  tiie  gauntiet 
to  all  Europe,  their  own  country  seemed  sinking  into 
anarchicftl  dissolution.  Paris  was  filled  with  tumult,  insur- 
rection, and  robbery.  At  the  denunciations  of  Marat  against 
"  f  orestaUers,"  the  shops  were  entered  by  the  mob,  who  carried 
off  artides  at  their  own  prices,  and  sometimes  without  paying 
at  all.  The  populace  was  agitated  by  the  harangues  of  low 
itinerant  demagogues.  Bough  and  brutal  manners  were 
affected,  and  all  l^e  courtesies  of  life  abolished.  Moderate 
persons  of  no  strong  political  opinions  were  denounced  as 
"  suspected,"  and  their  crime  stigmatized  by  the  newly-coined 
word  of  moderanii9me.  The  Yariations  of  popular  feeling  were 
recorded  like  the  heat  of  the  weather,  or  the  rising  of  a  flood. 
The  principal  articles  in  the  journals  were  entitled,  "  Ther- 
mometer oi  the  Public  Mind ; "  the  Jacobins  talked  of  the 
necessity  of  being  "  up  to  the  level."  Many  of  the  provinces 
were  in  a  disturbed  state.  A  movement  had  been  organizing 
in  Brittany  ever  since  1791,  but  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de 
la  Bouarie,  its  principal  leader,  had  for  the  present  suspended 
La  Vendee,  it.  A  more  formidable  insurrection  was  preparing  in  La 
Vend^.  Chiefly  agricultural,  with  few  roads  or  large  towns, 
and  thus  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  France,  I^  Yend^ 
had  been  little  infected  by  the  new  opinions.  It  contained  a 
class  of  haughty  gentlemen,  warmly  attached  to  their  ancient 
feudal  customs  and  privileges,  who  had  not  joined  the  emigra> 
tion,  and  still  resided  on  their  estates ;  while  the  peasantry 
were  superstitiously  devoted  to  their  priests.  La  Yend^, 
from  its  undulating  surface,  numerous  streams,  narrow  roads, 
and  the  cover  afforded  by  hedges  and  small  woods,  is  well 
adapted  to  defensive  warfare.  On  March  10th,  1793,  the  daj 
appointed  for  levying  men  for  the  war,  the  insurrection  broke 
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out  at  aeyeral  pointfl  at  onoe,  principally  under  the  leaderahip 
of  Cathelineaa»  a  working  man,  Stofflet,  a  gamekeener,  and 
AthanaseChaiette,  a  naval  officer  atyling  hinudf  Le  dtioTalier 
Charette.  Thej  were  afterwarda  joined  oj  Henry  de  la  Boche- 
jaquelein,  BonchampB»DeLe8care,I>'Elbee»  and  others;  under 
whose  auspices  a  force  was  raised  of  some  40,000  or  50»000 
men,  in  seren  divisionB  of  unequal  sixe.  In  the  course  of  April 
and  May  they  took  Bressuiie,  Thouars,  P^urthenay,  and  oUier 
places,  and  they  applied  for  assistance  to  England  and  Spain. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  disturbances,  aggravated  by  a  B«fotaiiioB. 
suspicion  of  General  Dumouries's  treachery,  that  the  Sbto-  SiS*' 
i.unoHABT  TniBUHAL  was  erected.  Danton,  after  his  return 
from  Belgium,  whither  he  had  been  despatched  by  the  Con- 
Tention  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  country  and  the  con« 
duct  of  Dumouriez,  had  become  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  dictatorship,  in  order  to  restore  order  aod 
enable  France  to  meet  the  dangers  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded. In  this  view  Bobespierre  agreed.  The  Tribunal 
was  first  formally  proposed  in  the  Convention,  March  9th,  by 
Carrier,  afterwards  notorious  by  his  massacres  at  Nantes, 
urged  by  Gambac^rte  on  the  10th,  and  completed  that  very 
night  at  the  instance  of  Danton,  who  rushed  to  the  tribune, 
and  insisted  that  the  Assembly  should  not  separate  till  the 
new  Court  had  been  organized.  The  Girondists  had  hoped  at 
least  to  adjourn  the  subject ;  but  Danton  told  them  that  there 
was  no  alternative  between  the  proposed  tribunal  and  Uie 
more  summary  method  of  popular  vengeance.  The  extra- 
ordinary tribunal  of  August,  1792,  had  not  been  found  to 
work  fast  enough,  and  it  was  now  superseded  by  this  new 
one,  which  became,  id  fact,  only  a  method  of  massacring  under 
the  form  of  law.  The  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  was  designed 
to  take  cognizance  of  all  counter-revolutionary  attempts,  of 
all  attacks  upon  liberty,  equality,  the  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  Bq>ublic,  the  internal  and  external  safety  of  the  State. 
A  commission  of  six  members  of  the  Convention  was  to 
examine  and  report  upon  the  cases  to  be  brought  before  it,  to 
draw  up  and  present  the  acts  of  accusation.  The  tribunal 
was  to  DC  composed  of  a  jury  to  decide  upon  the  ibcts,  five 
judges  to  apply  the  law,  a  public  accuser,  and  two  substitutes ; 
from  its  sentence  Uiere  was  no  appeal.' 

^  Morse  Stephens,  History  of  the  French  Bevoluiion,  voL  ii.;  Cam- 
pardon,  Hietotre  du  TrUmnal  Mivohtiionnmrt. 
V.  I 
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Flans  of  Meanwlule  Dumounez  had  returned  to  the  army,  tery  dis- 

D^ouitt,  gatisfied  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to  save  the  King 
and  baffle  the  Jacobins.  He  had  formed  the  design  of  in- 
vading Holland,  dissolving  the  Bevolntionary  Committee  in 
that  eoimtiy,  annnlling  the  decree  of  December  15th,  offering 
neutrality  to  the  English,  a  suspension  of  arms  to  the  Austri- 
ans,  reuniting  the  Belgian  and  Batavian  Bepublics,  and  pro- 
posing to  France  a  reunion  with  them.  In  case  of  refusal,  he 
designed  to  march  upon  Paris,  dissolve  the  OouTention,  ex- 
tinguish Jacobinism ;  in  short,  to  play  the  part  of  MonJt  in 
England.'  This  plan  was  confided  to  four  persons  only,  among 
whom  Danton  is  said  to  have  been  one;  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  he  supported  Dumouries  at  this  time,  as  appears 
from  his  praises  of  him  in  the  Convention. 

Dumouriez,  having  directed  General  Miranda  to  lay  siege 
to  Maestricht,  left  iijitweip  for  Holland,  February  22nd,  and 
by  March  4th  had  seized  Breda,  Elundert,  and  Oertruyden- 
berg.  England  had  despatched  2,000  gpiards  to  the  aid  of 
the  Dutch,  and  at  her  instance  Austria  had  pushed  forward 
112,000  men  under  Prince  Josias  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Clairfait, 
with  his  army,  at  this  time  occupied  Bergheim,  where  he  was 
separated  from  the  French  only  by  the  Httle  river  Boer  and 
the  fortress  of  Julich.  Coburg,  having  joined  Clairfait, 
March  1st,  crossed  the  Boer,  defeated  the  French  under 
Dampierre  at  Altenhoven,  and  thus  compelled  Miranda  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Maestricht,  and  retire  towards  Tongres. 
Aix-la-ChapeUe  was  entered  by  the  Austrians  after  a  smart 
contest,  and  the  French  compelled  to  retreat  upon  Li^, 
while  the  divisions  under  Stengel  and  Neuilly,  b^g  cut  off 
by  this  movement,  were  thrown  back  into  Limburg.  large 
bodies  of  the  French  made  for  the  frontier  in  disorderly  flight. 
The  Austrians  then  crossed  the  Meuse,  took  Li^,  March  6th, 
and  following  up  their  success,  arrived  within  two  days'  march 
of  Brussels.  The  Flemings,  disgusted  by  the  brutalities  and 
extortions  of  the  Jacobin  Commissioners,  and  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  the  Austrians,  rose  against  the  fVench. 
Dumouries,  who  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  the  frith  called 
Hollands  Diep,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  was  directed  to 
return  into  Belgium,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Austrians. 
His  first  acts  on  arriving  there  were  to  abrogate  all  the  doings 

^  See  M6m.  de  Domonriei,  t.  iv.  liv.  viiL  eh.  i. 
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of  the  Ccnnmisaionefs,  to  shut  up  the  Jacobin  ctubs,  and  order 
the  restoration  of  all  stolen  property.  He  concentrated  his 
forces,  about  50,000  men,  at  Lonyain.  From  this  place  he 
wrote  a  threatening  letter  to  the  Conyention,  March  lltii,  de- 
noimcing  the  proceedings  of  the  Ministry,  the  acts  of  oppres- 
sion committed  in  Belgium,  and  the  Decree  of  December  15.^ 
This  letter  ihiew  the  Committee  of  Oeneral  Defence  into 
consternation.  It  was  resolved  to  keep  it  secret,  and  Danton 
and  Lacroiz  set  off  for  Domonriez's  camp,  to  try  what  they 
conld  do  with  him,  bnt  fonnd  him  inflexible. 

Domonriez  rented  the  Anstrians  at  Tirlemont,  March  16th,  Bauieof 
bnt  was  defeated  by  Prince  Coburg  at  Neerwinden,  on  the  dST^' 
18th,  where  the  battie  was  decided  by  a  charge  of  the  Arch- 
dnke  Charles,  which  routed  the  French.  In  an  internet  with 
the  Austrian  Colonel  Mack,  at  Ath,  he  announced  to  that 
officer  his  intention  to  march  on  Paris,  establish  a  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy,  and  proclaim  the  Dauphin.  The  Duke  at 
Chartres  (Louis  Phihppe)  was  present  at  this  conference. 
The  Anstrians  were  to  support  Dnmouriez'  advance  upon 
Fteris,  but  not  to  show  themselves  except  in  case  of  need»  and 
he  was  to  have  the  command  of  what  Austrian  troops  he 
might  select.*  The  French  now  continued  their  retreat, 
which,  in  consequence  of  these  negotiations,  was  unmolested. 
The  Archduke  Charles  and  Prince  Coburg  entered  Brussels 
March  25lih,  and  the  Dutch  towns  were  shortly  after  re- 
taken. 

When  Dnmoutiez  arrived  with  his  van  at  Courtrai,  he  was  ^««h«ryof 
met  by  three  emissaries  of  the  Jacobins,  sent  apparently  to  *^"<>™*«^ 
sound  him.  He  bluntly  told  them  that  his  design  was  to  save 
France,  whether  they  called  him  Csesar,  Cromwell,  or  Monk, 
denounced  the  Convention  as  an  assembly  of  tyrants,  and  said 
that  he  despised  their  decrees.  All  this  the  emissaries  re- 
ported to  the  Convention  on  their  return.  At  St.  Amand  he 
was  met  by  Beumonville,  then  Minister  of  War,  who  was  to 
supersede  him  in  tbe  command,  and  by  four  ccfmmissaries 
despatched  by  the  Convention.  Camus,  one  of  these,  presented 
to  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  oflloers,  a  decree  summoning  him 
to  the  bar  of  the  Convention.  After  an  angry  altercation,  in 
which  Dumouriez  declared  that  he  would  not  submit  himself 

^  The  Decree  is  in  the  Appsndiz  to  Dumonriei'B  M&moires,  t.  liL 
note  D.  ^ 

*  Dmttotnia,  Mim.  t  iv.  Hv.  vifi.  eh.  viiL 
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to  the  BeTolntioiiaiT  Tribanal  so  long  as  he  had  a&  inch  of 
steel  at  his  side,  CWus  boldlj  pronounced  him  suspended 
from  his  functions,  whereupon  Dumouries  called  in  some 
hussars,  and  arrested  the  commissaries  and  Beumonyille, 
who  were  handed  over  to  Ohur&dt,  and  ultimatel j  carried  to 
Maestricht. 

The  allies  were  so  sanguine  that  Dumouries'  defection 

^Bp«u^  would  put  an  end  to  the  Bevolution,  that  Lord  Auckland  and 
Count  Stahremberg,  the  Austrian  Minister,  looldng  upon  the 
dissolution  and  flight  of  the  Convention  as  certain,  addressed 
a  joint  note  to  the  States-Oeneral,  requesting  them  not  to 
shelter  such  members  of  it  as  had  taken  anj  part  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Louis  XVI.  But  Dumouries^  army  was  not 
with  him.  On  the  road  to  Cond^  he  was  fired  on  bj  a  body 
of  volunteers  and  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  (April  4th). 
In  the  evening  he  joined  Colonel  Mack,  when  they  employed 
themselves  in  drawing  up  a  proclamation  in  the  name  of 
Prince  Coburg,  which  was  published  on  the  following  day. 
Dumouriez  ventured  once  more  to  show  himself  to  his  army, 
but  was  received  with  such  visible  marks  of  dissatisfiiction, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the  Austrian  quarters  at 
Toumai  with  a  few  companions,  among  whom  was  the  Due 
de  Chartres.  Thus  terminated  Dumouriez'  political  and 
military  career. 
Mtnatioii  of  The  situation  of  France  at  this  time  seemed  almost  des- 
perate. The  army  of  the  North  was  completely  disorganised 
through  the  defection  of  Dumouries ;  the  armies  of  the  Bhine 
and  Moselle  were  retreating;  those  of  the  Alps  and  Italy 
were  expecting  an  attack ;  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pyrenees 
the  troops  were  without  artillery,  without  generals,  almost 
without  bread,  while  on  the  western  side  the  Spaniards  were 
advancing  towards  Bayonne.  Brest,  Cherbomg,  the  coasts  of 
Brittany,  were  threatened  by  the  English,  l^e  ocean  ports 
contained  only  six  ships  of  the  line  ready  for  sea^  and  the 
Mediterranean  fleet  was  being  repaired  at  Toulon.  But  the 
energy  of  the  revolutionary  leaders  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  Convention  seized  the  direction  of  military  afUrs,  and 
despatched  eiff ht  commissaries,  among  them  Camot,  not  only 
to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  army,  but  also  to  keep  it 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Assembly.  Dumouriez  was  de- 
clared a  traitor,  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  Gkaieral 
Dampierre  was  appointed  to  his  vacant  place.    In  compliance 
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wiih  a  peftition  of  the  Commtme,  it  was  voted  that  a  camp  of 
40,000  men  should  Be  formed  under  the  walls  of  Paris. 

But  the  most  important  measure  suggested  by  the  present 
posture  of  afibirs  was  the  establishment,  at  the  instance  of  gSj^^Tgo, 
Bar^,  of  the  ComitS  de  Saiut  PuhUe,  or  Committee  of  FMic 
8<rfeUf,  April  6th,  1798.  There  abeady  existed  a  ComitS  de 
SttretS  OSnSrale  (or  Committee  of  General  Secoritj),  estab- 
lished October  2nd,  1792,  but  this  was  rather  a  board  of 
police  than  a  politi<»J  body.  The  new  Committee  was  to  be 
composed  of  nine  Members  of  the  Convention,  who  were  to 
deliberate  in  secret,  to  watch  over  and  accelerate  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  Ministry,  and  to  control  the  measures  of  the 
Executive  CoundL  Thus  it  was  in  &Mst  little  short  of  a  dic- 
tatorship of  nine  persons ;  though,  by  way  of  check  upon 
them,  they  were  to  have  no  power  over  the  national  treasury, 
were  to  be  renewed  every  month,  and  were  to  render  to  the 
Convention  every  week  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and 
of  the  situation  of  the  Bepublic.^  The  Girondists  £d  not 
oppose  the  erection  of  this  Committee.  Nearly  half  its  first 
members  were  indeed  taken  from  the  centre  or  the  right  of 
the  Convention ;  the  rest  from  the  more  moderate  section  of 
the  Mountain,  including,  however,  the  terrible  Danton. 
Bobespienre  and  the  more  violent  Jacobins  were  not  yet  ad- 
mitted; an  exclusion  which  they  resented  by  agitating  and 
getting  up  inflammatory  petitions.  After  this  period,  the 
Committee  of  General  Security  was  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  police,  became  in  fact  a  sort  of  executive 
power,  while  the  functions  of  the  new  Committee  were  higher 
and  more  general,  and  indeed  essentially  functions  of  govern- 
ment. Nevertheless,  the  Committee  of  General  Security  re- 
cognised no  authority  superior  to  its  own,  except  the  decrees 
of  the  Convention,  tul  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists ;  when 
the  Committee  of  Public  Wel&re,  instead  of  consulting, 
hema  to  dictate  to  it. 

By  the  creation  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  Tribunal  and  of  the  g^K^^n^*^ 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  all  the  instruments  of  the  Beign  g£^ 
of  Terror  had  been  provided ;  but  Bobespierre  and  the  men  gj^g;;,^ 
who  were  to  wield  them  were  still  in  the  background.    The 
deadly  struggle  for  place  and  power  between  the  Gironde  and 

^  For  the  history  of  the  Fall  of  the  Girondists,  see  Schmidt,  Tableau 
de  la  R6volvtimi  Frangaiee,  vol.  ii 
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the  Hoimtain  wa8»  howeyer,  in  prog^reas.  The  Coayention 
was  the  daily  Bcene  of  the  quarreU  of  the  two  parties,  wbiah 
sometimes  rose  to  such  a  pitch  of  yiolence  that  swords  were 
drawn  and  the  liyea  of  the  members  threatened.  The  in- 
yipjlal^ility  of  the  deputies  ha^d  been  abolished  b j  a  decree  of 
April  1st,  bj  which  the  two  parties  yoted  their  right  to  pro- 
scribe one  another.  The  populace  was  incited  to  agitate 
against  liie  Girondists.  On  the  8th  ^f  April,  ^  deputation 
from  the  Section  Bon  Conseil  declared  in  the  Conyention  that 
the  public  yoice  condemned  Gkiudet,  Oensonni^,  Brissot,  Bar- 
barous, Louyet,  Buzot,  and  other  members  of  that  party.  On 
the  same  day  the  Conyention  had  decreed  that  all  the  members 
o|  ^he  Bourbon  family,  including  Philippe  Egalit^,  should  be 
detained  at  Marseilles.  On  the  15tb  of  April  a  deputation 
from  thirty-fiye  of  the  forty-eight  Sections,  headed  by  Pache, 
now  Ma^or  of  Paris,  presented  to  the  Conyention  a  petition 
demandmg  in  the  most  yiolent  language  the  expulsion  of 
twenty-two  of  the  leading  Girondists ;  and  when  Fonfrfede 
suggested  an  appeal  to  the  soyereign  people  of  France,  in  their 
primaiT  assemblies,  the  Commune,  by  a  iresk  deputation*  in- 
timated that  the  Sections  did  not  contemplate  any  such  appeal, 
but  required  the  pimishment  of  the  traitors;— that  is,  in  other 
words,  the  execution  of  a  judgment  not  pronounced.  The 
Girondists  did  not  yeuture  to  persist  in  their  demand  for  an 
appeal,  though  they  had  a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  con- 
tented themselyes  with  decreeing  that  the  Kational  Conyen- 
tion reprobated  as  calumnious  the  petition  presented  by  the 
thirty-fiye  Sections,  and  adopted  by  the  Council  Geneial  of 
the  Vammune ;  and  with  directing  uiat  this  decree  should  be 
forwarded  to  the  different  departments.  But  they  procured  a 
iMai  of  decree  for  the  arraignment  of  Marat  before  the  B;eyolutionary 
"*"  Tribunal  for  haying  signed  an  incendiary  address  as  {^resident 

of  the  Jacobin  Club.  This  most  impolitic  act  resulted,  as 
might  haye  been  foreseen,  only  in  the  triumph  of  Marat  and 
the  Jacobins,  fnun  which  Action  the  jury  of  that  tribunal 
^ere  selected,  and  most  of  whose  n^^nbers  were  friends  of 
Bobespierre.  Some  of  these  jurymen  were  so  ignorant  that 
tne^  could  neither  read  nor  write,  others  were  habitually  in- 
toxicated. Marat  did  not  eyen  pretend  to  defend  himself ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  assumed  the  part  of  accuser  instead  of 
defendant,  boasted  of  what  he  had  done,  and  laid  all  the 
blame  on  the  Girondists.    He  was  of  course  immediately 
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acquitted  (April  24th).  On  his  release  the  mob  bore  him  on 
their  shoulders  to  the  hall  of  the  Conyention,  through  which 
they  defiled  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  galleries  aiid  the  ili-con- 
oealed  fear  of  the  deputies.  At  the  Jacobins  that  eyening 
Marat  congratulated  himself  that  he  had  put  a  rope  round  the 
necks  of  the  Girondists. 

At  this  time  Danton  would  wiUijsglj  haye  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation  with  the  Oironde.  He  prepared  $k  grand  banquet  in  '^•*^- 
the  Park  of  Sceaux,  to  which  the  leaders  of  that  party  were 
inyited.  But  when  Danton  proposed  an  amnesty  for  the  past, 
Ouadety  though  with  silent  disapprobation  of  Yergniaud, 
replied  with  an  unconditional  refusal  The  Girondists  had 
now  proclaimed  themselyes  the  adyocates  of  security  and  order, 
and  could  not  with  any  consistency  ally  themselyes  with 
Danton,  the  patron  of  the  Septembrists,  4upd  still  the  adyocate 
of  yiolenca  Danton  ascribed  their  rejection  of  him  to  per- 
sonal hatred,  and  for  lus  own  safety  threw  in  lus  lot  with  the 
Mountain^  though  he  had  repented  of  his  former  courses,  and 
eyen  after  the  banquet  publicly  yoted  with  the  Gironde  on 
the  question  whether  the  Goyemment  should  be  named  by  the 
people  or  by  the  legislatiye  body.  It  is  also  said  that  in  a 
nocturnal  conference  at  Charenton  with  Pachei,  Bobespierre, 
Henriot,  and  others,  he  oppoBed  a  massacre  of  the  Girondists, 
and  preferred  to  extort  a  decree  against  them  by  threats  and 
intimidation.^  The  Gironde  made  some  feeble  attempts  to 
oppose  the  Comnmne  and  the  Jacobins  with  their  own  weapons. 
The  Commune,  by  a  Decree  of  May  1st,  had  ordered  a  levy  to 
be  made  in  FIeuis  of  12,000  men  for  the  war  in  La  Vendue,  and 
had  laid  a  heayy  income-tax  upon  the  rich.  These  measures 
excited  great  discontent  among  the  clerks,  apprentices,  and 
other  young  men  of  the  better  classes  subject  to  the  conscrip- 
tion ;  riots  ensued,  which  were  stimulated  by  the  Oironde  and 
by  articles  in  Brissot's  PcUriote,  But  such  partisans  were  no 
match  for  a  mob  of  eane-eulotteSf  a  regular  am;iy  of  whom  was 
taken  into  pay  at  the  instance  of  Bobespierre.  On  the  2nd  of 
May  the  Conyention  was  compelled  by  Uie  threats  of  the  H6tel 
de  Yille  to  place  a  maxiwum  on  the  price  of  com.  The 
Girondists,  after  a  yain  attempt  to  remodel  the  Municipality, 
obtained,  on  the  motion  of  Barire,  the  appointment  of  a 
Commiman  of  Twelve,  armed  with  extraordinary  power,  and 

^  Yon  Sybel,  liL  p.  70  sq.  (Eng.  trans*). 
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selected  from  their  own  party  (May  18th).^  This  step  tended 
to  bring  matters  to  an  issne  between  the  contending  factions. 
The  Twelve  forbade  nocturnal  assemblies  of  the  Sections,  dis- 
missed Bonlanger  from  the  command  of  the  National  Qnard, 
and  by  ordering  the  arrest  of  two  administrators  of  police, 
provoked  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  parties.  A  deputa- 
tion from  the  Ccmmune  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Convention, 
May  25th,  to  demand  that  H^rt,  *'  a  magistrate  estimable 
for  his  virtues  and  enlightenment,"  should  be  restored  to  his 
functions.  Amidst  the  clamour  which  ensued,  the  Girondist 
Isnard,  then  President  of  the  Assembly,  in  an  angry  and 
foolish  speech,  declared  that  France  had  confided  the  national 
representatives  to  Paris,  and  if  they  were  attacked,  he 
threatened  in  the  name  of  all  France  that  Paris  should  be 
annihilated,  that  the  spot  which  it  had  occupied  should  soon 
be  sought  in  vain. 

The  Girondists  had  unquestionablv  a  majority  in  the  pro- 
vinces, though  the  Commissioners  of  the  Convention  had  done 
their  best  to  spread  terror  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  Vast  numbers  were  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
some  of  the  principal  towns,  without  either  charge  or  examina- 
tion. At  Sedan  the  Commissioner  declared  that  ecme'etdoUeB 
were  the  only  citizens ;  Chabot,  at  Toulouse,  told  the  people 
that  they  wanted  no  priests,  that  the  citizen,  Christ,  was  the 
first  Sane-otihUe^  It  was  only  a  few  of  the  larger  munici- 
palities, as  Bordeaux  and  Bouen,  that  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  against  these  outrages.  The  walls  of  Bordeaux 
had  been  covered  with  placarcU  threatening  to  revenge  its 
deputies,  if  killed ;  the  party  of  Barbaroux,  at  Marseilles, 
had  maxiifested  anti-revolutionary  sentiments,  and  Girondist 
addresses  had  been  presented  from  that  town,  as  well  as  from 
Bordeaux,  Lyons,  Avignon,  Nantes,  and  other  places.  But 
there  was  no  hope  of  deriving  material  aid  from  the  provinces ; 
the  &te  of  France  was  to  be  decided  at  Paris,  and  here  the 
Girondists  could  reckon  only  on  three  of  the  forty-eight 
Sections,  the  Butte-des-Moulms,  Quatre-vingt-douze,  and  I>u 
Mail  Robespierre,  who  had  been  gradually  organizing  the 
means  of  overthrowing  the  Gironde,  observed  in  the  Jacobin 
Club,  May  26th :  "  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  will  crush  the 
Section  du  Mail.    Generally  spe^dng,  the  people  should  re- 


H4et,  Pari,  t.  xxvii.  p.  138. 


»  Von  Sybel,  iii.  p.  TO. 
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pose  <m  their  starengUi ;  bat  when  all  laws  are  violated,  when 
despotism  is  at  its  height,  they  ought  to  rise.  ThU  moment 
IB  eome.  For  my  own  port,  I  declare  that  I  place  myself  in 
insnrrection  against  the  President  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Gonyention.'*  Some  stormy  scenes  ensued  in  that  AssemUj, 
and  the  decreasing  majority  in  fayour  of  the  Gironde  showed 
that  the  Maraii  was  going  oyer  to  the  Mouniain,  The  Con- 
yention,  menaced  by  a  deputation,  yoted  the  release  of  H A>ert 
and  the  other  prisoners. 

The  insurrection  which  oyerthrew  the  Girondists  was  or-  ^e  omtni 
ganized  by  commissioners  from  thirty-six  of  the  Sections,  who  ^  ' 
met  at  the  BvSehS.  They  were  about  500  in  number,  including 
100  women,  and  assumed  the  name  of  the  Central  Club.  The 
destruction  of  the  Qironde  was  resolved  on  at  a  meeting  of 
this  Assembly,  May  29th ;  Bobespierre,  with  his  usual  craft, 
withdrew  as  the  moment  of  action  approached. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  May  Slst  tne  Central  Club,  having 
previouslj  declared  the  Commune  and  Hie  Department  in  a 
state  of  insurrection,  sent  Commissaries  to  the  HAtel  de  Ville 
to  declare  that  the  people  ot  Paris  annulled  the  constituted 
Municipal  authorities;  and  they  exhibited  the  unlimited 
powers  which  they  had  received  £rom  thirty-three  Sections  to 
save  the  Bepublic.  Upon  this  the  Municipal  officers  and 
General  Council  abdicated,  but  were  immediately  reinstated 
in  their  functions.  The  latter  now  assumed  the  title  of 
BeookUionary  Council  Ckneral;  an  epithet  which  signified 
that  all  the  usual  laws  and  observances  were  suspended. 
Henriot  was  named  Provisional  Commander-General  of  the 
Parisian  forces.  An  act  of  impeadiment  against  the  Girond- 
ists was  drawn  up;  every  man  was  offered  a  day's  wages  of 
forty  sous,  and  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  every  quarter.  In 
order  to  give  the  movement  an  appearance  of  order,  and  to 
convert  it  into  what  was  called  '*  a  moral  insurrection,''  the 
Jacobins  had  convened  a  meeting  of  deputies  from  the  f orty. 
eight  Sections  and  representatives  of  the  authorities  of  the 
Department,  who  elected  a  oommissiou  of  deven,  to  be  in. 
oorporated  with  the  Council  General  of  the  ComniMne,  lliese 
men  pretended  to  restrain  any  open  violence.  But  the  Girond-  Tbe 
ists  were  soon  undeceived  by  the  appearance  of  netitioners,  SJSSSJiiL 
violently  deniAuding  that  the  price  <rf  bread  should  be  fixed 
at  three  Hvres,  that  workshops  should  be  established  to  make 
arms  for  the  eanthonloUee,  that  Commissioners  should  be  sent 
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to  MaTB6iIle3  and  other  Bouthem  towzu,  that  the  Miaisters 
Le  Brun  aad  Clavi^re  should  be  arrested,  that  the  obnoxious 
tweatj-two  members,  as  well  as  tl^e  twelve,  should  |)e  arrested. 
Soon  after  arrived  the  members  of  the  administration  of  the 
Department,  the  authorities  of  the  Oommime,  and  the  Com* 
missioners  of  the  Sections,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  savages 
armed  with  clubs,  pikes,  and  other  weapons*  L'Hnillier,  the 
procwreuT  Oensral  Syndic,  their  spokesman,  denounced  bj 
name  several  of  the  leading  Girondists,  stigmatised  the  crime 
thej  had  been  guiltj  of  in  threatening  to  destroj  Pans,  the 
centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  cradle  of  libert j.  The 
populace  now  spread  themselves  in  the  Assembly^  and  fra- 
teniized  with  ihe.Mauwtain.  In  this  scene  of  indescribable 
confusion,  Bobespierre  dem,anded  the  accusation  of  the  '*  ac* 
complices  of  Dumouriez,"  and  of  all  those  named  by  the 
petitioners.  Yergniaud^  the  orator  of  the  Gironde,  was  too 
terrified  to  xeplj ;  in  his  alarm,  he  had  himself  moved  that 
the  address  of  the  previous  petitioners  should  be  printdd  and 
circulated  in  the  Departments !  The  debate  wsa  closed  b j  the 
adoption  of  a  decree  proposed  bj  Bar^re :  "  That  the  anned 
force  of  the  Department  of  Paris  should  be  in  permanent 
requisition  till  further  orders ;  that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  in  concert  with  the  constitutional  authorities,  should 
investigate  the  plots  denounced  at  the  bar ;  that  the  Twelve 
should  be  suppressed ;  that  a  proclamation  explaining  these 
proceedings  should  be  forwarded  to  all  the  Departments'* 
(May  31st,)' 
TiM  snd  of  These  measures,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  per- 
JniM,  1798.  mmiQQ^^  insurrectionary  force  with  regular  pay,  convinced  the 
Girondists  that  their  power  was  at  an  end.  Their  discourage- 
ment was  completed  by  the  news  that  the  men  of  the  thinee 
Sections  on  wluch  they  relied,  had  fraternised  with  those  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Some  now  proposed  to  fly  into 
the  provinces  and  raise  an  insurrection,  but  this  was  negatived 
by  the  majority.  On  the  following  day  they  absented  them- 
selves from  the  Convention.  When  that  body  assembled, 
June  2nd,  it  was  surrounded  by  80,000  armed  men,  with  163 
guns.  Among  them  were  the  12,000  men  destined  for  La 
Yend^,  who  had  been  purposely  detained  at  Courbevoie.  A 
scene  of  indescribable  tumult  and  violence  ensued.    Hoping 

'  W9:iiau,  La  BhfoliUfan  deZl  Mau 
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to  OTerawe  the  people  hj  tha  majesty  of  Hie  Nfttionftl  A  wifiinblj, 
Hdrault  de  S^cheUes,  who  that  day  presided,  desoended  with 
the  s^reater  part  of  the  members  among  the  crowd*  he  himself 
with  his  hat  on,  the  rest  uoooTered.  Addressing  Henriot, 
who  with  his  staff  was  stationed  in  in  the  court  leading  to  the 
Carrousel,*  he  asked  what  the  people  wanted  ?  remarked  that 
the  Conrention  was  occupied  only  with  promoting  its  happi- 
ness. **  The  people,'*  replied  ibniiot,  "has  not  come  here  to 
listen  to  phrases,  but  to  give  orders.  What  it  wants  is  thirty- 
four  criminals."  Then,  reining  back  his  horse,  he  shouted 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  ''Oannoniers  to  your  guns!'*  The 
members  of  the  Convention,  after  attempting  a  retreat  through 
the  gardens,  from  which  they  were  driven  by  Marat  and  his 
myrmidons,  were  [compelled  to  resume  their  sitting  in  pro- 
found dejection. 

The  Cowanune  and  the  Jacobins  were  now  victorious.  It  ^^^,^ 
was  a  repetition  of  the  IQth  August  for  the  Qironde.  On  the  anwtad. 
motion  of  Couthon  a  list  of  the  deputies  to  be  proscribed  was 
read  in  the  Convention ;  Marat  added  to  or  retrenched  from 
it  as  he  pleased.  A  decree  was  passed  for  the  arrest  of  twenty- 
one  of  the  leading  Girondists,  including  Yergniaud,  Brissot, 
Gensonn^  Guadet,  Gorsas,  Potion,  BarWoux,  Buzot,  Babaud 
St  Etienne,  Lasource,  I^juinais,  Louvet,  and  others  ^  also 
of  the  Ministers,  Clavibre  and  Le  Brun,  and  of  the  whole 
Commission  of  Twelve,  except  Fonfride  and  St  Martin—in 
all,  thirty-three  persons.  Isnard  and  Fouchet,  having  re- 
signed their  functions,  were  not  arrested,  but  were  forbidden 
to  leave  Paris.  The  proscribed  Girondists  were  merely  placed 
under  the  surveillance  of  gendarmea^  from  which  most  of  them 
contrived  to  escape,  and  fled  to  the  Departments  of  the  Eure 
and  the  Calvados,  to  Lyons,  Nimes,  Moulins,  and  other 
places.  Yergniaud,  Yalaz^,  and Gensonn^  remained  in  custody. 
Seventy-three  deputies,  who  subsequently  signed  a  protest 
against  the  arrest  of  the  Girondists,  were  exf^lled  from  the 
Convention  and  imprisoned. 

Thus  the  Qironde  fell  by  the  same  power  it  had  itself  em-  gj^^<>n 
ployed  to  overwhelm  the  nobles,  proscribe  the  priests,  and  sap  pr^SioM. 
the  throne — the  power  of  the  Parisian  mob.    They  had  relied 
too  much  on  their  oratory  and  their  journals,  were  vain 

^  The  Convention  had  transferred  their  littiiigsiram  the  ifofi^tf  to 
th6TQil«riss,Mayl(Mu 
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enough  to  imagine  that  they  oonld  control  the  spirit  which 
tiiey  had  oonjnrod  up,  and  complacently  assumed  tiie  name  of 
hommes  d^4tai  or  statesmen.  They  were  indeed,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  Danton  himsdf ,  vastly  superior  to  the  Mtmiagne  in 
talents  and  education;  "but/*  he  added,  "we  have  more 
audacity  than  they,  and  the  canaiUe  is  at  our  command.'* 
Such,  no  doubt,  was  the  true  state  of  the  case.  The  Girondists 
had  lost  all  influence  with  the  mob,  and  it  was  not  till  too 
late  that  they  attempted  to  find  a  counterpoise  in  the  pro- 
Tinces.  A  strong  reactionary  spirit  existed  in  many  parts  of 
France,  which  required  only  leading,  and  the  arrest  of  the 
Girondists  was  followed  by  some  serious  insurrections.  At 
Oaen  an  association,  calling  itself  the  *'  Central  Assembly  of 
resistance  to  oppression,"  published  a  violent  manifesto  agamst 
the  Jacobins  of  Paris.  Two  commissioners,  Prieur  and 
Bomme,  whom  the  Convention  had  despatched  into  the  Cal- 
vados, were  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Caen.  Felix 
Wimpfen,  a  brave  soldier,  who  headed  the  insurrection  in 
this  quarter,  failed,  however,  in  the  attempt  to  raise  an  army, 
and  the  Girondists,  who  had  fled  to  the  Calvados,  now  made 
their  way  to  Quimper  and  embarked  for  Bordeaux.  Hie 
authorities  of  this  city  had  declared  themselves  in  a  state  of 
provisional  independence  under  the  title  of  "  Popular  Com- 
mission of  Public  Safety."  At  Bennes  the  primary  assemblies 
voted  a  violent  address  to  the  Convention.  At  Lyons,  when 
news  arrived  of  the  insurrection  in  the  Calvados,  the  citizens 
openly  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  fortified  the  town,  levied 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  opened  communications  with  the 
emigrants  and  the  Sing  of  Sardinia.  Disturbances  had 
broken  out  in  this  city  before  the  end  of  May.  The  Girondists, 
united  with  the  royalists,  had  had  some  serious  enoounteris 
with  the  republican  party,  led  by  Chalier,  a  member  of  the 
Municipality ;  the  Gironde  proved  victorious,  and  Chalier  was 
seized  and  executed  July  16th.  An  army  of  counter-revo- 
lutionists, formed  at  Murseilles,  and  increased  by  battalions 
from  Ait,  Ntmes,  Montauban,  Toulouse,  and  other  places, 
marched  towards  Lyons,  took  possession  of  Avignon,  Aries, 
and  both  banks  of  the  Bhone ;  Carteaux,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force,  was  the  onl^  obstacle  to  their  junction  with  the 
Lyonese.  Even  at  Pans  a  reactionary  spirit  was  displayed 
in  seven!  of  the  Sections* 
The  death  of  Marat  was  another  result  of  the  fall  of  the 
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GKrondiflts.  In  the  neighbourliood  of  Caen,  whither  many  of  ohM-iotte 
them  had  fled,  lived  Charlotte  Corday,  a  deaoendant»  it  is  ^^'^^^^ 
said,  of  a  aister  of  the  great  Comeille.  She  was  then  abont 
twenty-fiye  years  of  age,  having  been  bom  at  St.  Satumin 
near  Sedz,  in  Jnly,  1768.  A  partisan  of  the  Gironde,  and 
enraged  by  its  fall,  she  proceeded  to  Paris ;  obtained  admis- 
sion to  Marat  on  pretence  of  giving  him  some  valuable  in- 
formation on  the  state  of  the  Calvados ;  found  him  in  a  bath, 
and  plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast  with  so  determined  a 
thrust  that  he  expired  in  a  few  minutes  (July  13th,  1793). 
She  attempted  not  to  escape,  and  being  condemned  to  deaUi 
by  the  Sevolutionary  Tribunal,  met  her  fate  with  serenity 
and  courage.  It  was  a  just  retribution  that  the  apostle  of 
massacre  and  murder  should  fall  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin; 
but  his  death  only  enhanced  his  popularity  and  inaugurated 
his  wotheosis.  In  November  his  remains  were  carried  to 
the  Pantheon  in  place  of  those  of  Mirabeau,  which  were 
ejected. 

Amidst  these  dangers  and  alarms  the  new  republican  Con-  ibe  comti- 
stitution,  drawn  up  from  the  ideas  of  Condorcet  but  modifled  j^98(An i). 
by  Bobespierre,  was  decreed  by  the  Convention,  June  23rd. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  ''  Constitution  of  '93,"  or  of 
An  I,  since  it  was  soon  virtually  suspended  by  the  dictatorial 
authority  assumed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  It 
was  only  issued  as  a  reply  to  the  GKrondist  contention  that 
the  Mountain  desired  to  establish  an  absolutism. 

It  was  fortunate  for  France  during  this  domestic  anarchy  The  Cam- 
that  the  allies  combined  against  her,  divided  by  their  own  {7^^  °' 
selfish  views  and  jealousies,  had  no  well-concerted  plan  of 
action.  After  the  flight  of  Dumouriez,  Qeneral  Dampierre, 
his  successor,  had  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  the 
French  army  in  a  camp  at  Famars ;  and  he  proceeded  to  form 
intrenched  camps  at  Cassel,  lalle,  Maubeuge,  Charleroi,  and 
Givet.  The  Imperial  army  under  Prince  Coburg  entered  the 
French  territory,  April  9th,  but  the  movements  of  that  com- 
mander were  as  slow  and  indecisive  as  those  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  had  been ;  and  though  Lille,  Cond^  Valenciennes, 
and  Maubeuge  were  threatened,  nothing  of  importance  was 
done.  Coburg  was  of  opinion  that  the  strife  of  parties  would 
reduce  France  to  a  state  of  impotence,  and  that  about  the 

String  of  1794  an  invasion  might  be  securely  undertaken, 
ence  he  had  already  determined  in  April  to  attempt  nothing 
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farther  in  the  ensuing  campaign  of  1798  than  the  rednetion 
of  some  frontier  fortregeea.*  The  Dnke  of  York,  with  10,000 
English,  having  disembarked  at  Ostend,  April  20tli,  pro- 
ceeded to  join  the  Dutch  and  HanoTerian  diyisions.  llieir 
united  cantonments  extended  from  Toumai  and  Oourtrai  to 
the  sea.  In  yain  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Austrian  general, 
Clairfait,  ni^ed  an  advance;  Coburg  would  not  stir.  His 
views  respecting  the  campaign  were,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal 
influenced  b j  the  Austrian  policy  at  this  time,  which  was  to 
secure  the  reconquered  Belgian  provinces ;  the  states  of  which 
were  restored  to  their  former  rights,  and  the  Archduke  Charles 
was  appointed  Gk>vemor-GkneraL  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
Attacks  were  made  by  the  French  with  the  view  of  saving 
Cond^ ;  against  the  better  judgment  of  Dampierre,  who  saw 
their  inutility,  but  was  urged  to  them  by  the  Convention.  In 
one  of  these,  May  8th,  he  sought  and  found  his  death  in  pre- 
ference to  the  alternative  of  the  guiUaline.  At  length  the 
allies  attacked  the  French  at  Famars,  and  drove  them  from 
their  camp,  May  23rd.  The  victory  was  won  by  the  Duke  of 
York  turning  the  French  flank ;  Coburg  had  wasted  his  time 
in  useless  manceuvres.  A  twelve  days'  march  might  now 
have  brought  the  allies  to  Paris ;  but  Coburg  would  not  leave 
the  frontier  towns  behind  him.  The  French  army,  in  a 
state  of  disorganization,  had  retreated  under  the  walls  of 
Bouchain. 
OaoMiiof  On  the  death  of  Dampierre,  Custine,  commander  of  the 
^t^i^tos  army  of  the  Bhine,  was  appointed  to  his  post.  Before  Custine's 
in  17W.  departure,  Frederick  WOliam,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Neer- 
winden,  had  crossed  the  Bhine  at  Bacharach,  dispersed  some 
republican  battalions,  intercepted  Custine's  communications 
between  Maims  and  Worms,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat 
behind  the  Lauter.  Custine  was  joined  here  by  the  army  of 
the  MoseUe ;  but  though  he  had  60,000  men  against  40,000 
Prussians,  he  ventured  not  to  attack  them.  The  Prussians, 
on  their  side,  though  reinforced  by  an  Austrian  corps  under 
Wurmser,  and  by  the  emigrants  under  Cond^,  confined  that 
whole  attention  to  the  reduction  of  Mainz.  Custine.  before 
proceeding  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  North, 
made  a  feeble  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  relieve  that  place 
(May  17th).    He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army 

'  Von  Sybd,  B.  11.  S.  891. 
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of  the  Bhine  by  Hoachard,  and  in  tliat  of  the  army  of  the 
Moeelle  by  Alexander  Beanhamain,  husband  of  the  celebrated 
Joeephine.  The  aUies  did  not  act  cordially  together.  Anstria 
-was  jealons  of  Pnueia's  deeigns  on  Poland,  and  had  counter 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  of  her  own :  of  an  exchange  of 
territory  with  Bavaria,  of  seizing  Alsace,  of  occnp3ring,  in  her 
own  name,  the  French  frontier  fortresses.  Cheat  Britain  was 
more  intent  on  acquiring  Dimlnrk,  and  seizing  the  Frendt 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  than  on  pushing  the  contnienfal 
war  wi^  vigour;  Prussia  had  fittle  to  gain  in  the  struggle; 
disliked  the  Austrian  schemes,  and  wished  to  husband  her 
forces,  in  case  they  should  be  wanted  in  Poland ;  but  it  was 
important  for  her  to  drive  the  French  from  Mainz,  the  key  of 
Oermany.  Hence  the  mighty  preparatiomr  of  the  aUies  for 
the  campaign  of  1798  were  chiefly  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  two  towns,  Mainz  and  Valenciennes.  The  former  place 
capitulated  to  the  Prussians,  July  22nd.  Cond^had  surren- 
dered to  the  Austrians,  July  12th ;  and  on  the  28th«  Valen- 
ciennes also  capitulated.  The  garrisons  of  Mainz  and 
Valenciennes,  amounting  to  upwai^  of  20,000  men,  were 
dismissed,  on  condition  of  not  bearing  arms  against  the  aJilies 
for  a  year ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  French  from  employ- 
ing them  with  great  effect  against  the  Vend^ans.  Custine, 
suspected  of  oolhision  with  the  enemy,  had  been' summoned  to 
Paris  on  the  motion  of  Bazire,  before  the  surrender  of  Mainz. 
Eilmaine,  his  successor,  withdrew  the  army  of  the  North  from 
Oissar's  camp  before  Bouchain,  and  established  it  with  little 
molestation  in  a  strong  position  behind  the  Scarpe,  between 
Douai  and  Arras  (August  10th).' 

While  such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  on  the  northern 
frontier,  a  Spanish  army  under  Bon  Bicardos  had  entered 
France  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Prrenees,  had  laid  siege  to 
Perpignan,  captured  St.  Laurent  and  the  fort  of  Bellegarde. 
The  Spaniards  had  also  been  successful  on  the  western  side  of 
that  chain,  and  menaced  St.  Jean  Pi^  de  Port.  The  Corsicans 
had  risen  in  insurrection  towards  the  end  of  May,  at  the 
instigation  of  Pascal  Paoli,  who  was  named  Gkneralissimo  or 
Qovemor  of  the  Island.  The  clergy  reinstated,  the  emigrants 
recalled,  the  emissaries  of  the  fVench  Bepublic  proscribed, 
and  Corsica  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  English — such  was 

'  See  Sorel,  VBurope  ei  la  ESwauHon  MVan^aue,  vol  iL 
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the  programme  of  the  insurgents.  Some  slight  suooesaes  in 
Piecbnont  were  all  that  the  iVench  could  set  off  against  tiiese 
reverses. 

The  vigour  of  the  Bevolutionary  Gk>yemment  seemed  to- 
increase  as  danger  became  wider  and  more  imminent,  On  the 
10th  of  July  the  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
expired,  anda  new  election  washeld.  Barire  was  re-elected^ 
Danton  did  not  obtain  a  single  vote,  but  he  was  in  some 
degree  represented  by  his  friends  H^rault  de  S^elles  and 
^uriot.    St.  Just,  Couthon,  and  Bobert  Lindet  retained  their 

S laces ;  the  remaining  three,  Qasparin,  Prieur,  and  Jean  Bon 
t.  Andr^,  were  Jacobins  of  the  deepest  dye.  Couthon  and 
St.  Just  obtained  the  admission  of  Sobespierre,  on  the  retire- 
ment of  GhuBiparin,  July  27th,  but  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of 
the  following  year  that  he  attained  to  suoreme  authority* 
Thus  was  inaugurated  the  tyranny  of  absolute  and  uncon- 
trolled democracy.  The  number  of  the  Committee  was  raised 
to  twelve,  on  the  motion  of  Danton,  September  6th ;  when 
Billaud  Yarennes,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Granet  were  admitted. 
The  members  now  divided  themselves  into  smaller  committees. 
Barire  and  H^rault  de  S&helles  assumed  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Billaud  Yarennes  and  Collot  d'Herbois 
that  of  the  Interior ;  Bobespierre  and  St.  Just,  that  of  Legis- 
lation. The  Ministers  waited  every  evening  on  the  Committee 
for  instructions.^ 

The  fresh  organization  of  the  Committee  was  soon  testified 
by  its  measures.  On  the  1st  of  August  it  was  decreed  that 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  son  was  now  taken  from  her,  should 
be  transferred  to  the  Condergerie  and  arraigned  before  the 
Bevolutionary  Tribunal;  that  the  expenses  of  her  children 
should  be  reduced  to  those  necessary  for  two  private  in- 
dividuals ;  that  ail  the  Capets  should  be  banished,  but  Eliza- 
beth not  till  after  the  judgment  of  Marie  Antoinette ;  that 
the  Boyal  tombs  and  mausoleums  at  St.  Denis  and  elsewhere 
should  be  destroyed  on  August  10th ;  that  the  expenses  and 
equipages  of  general  officers  should  be  reduced  to  what  was 
stiictiy  necessary;  that  only  patriotic  expressions,  or  the 
names  of  ancient  Bepublicans  and  martyrs  of  liberty,  should 
henceforth  be  employed  as  watchwords ;  that  all  foreigners, 
belongingto  countries  at  war  with  France,  not  domiciliated  pre- 

^  Gros,  Le  CamiU  de  Salut  PMie. 
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▼ioudy  to  July  14th,  1789,  shottld  be  anested,  and  tbeir 
papers  aeiBed ;  tibat  the  banriera  of  Buis  should  be  dosed, 
and  nobody  suffered  to  pass  unless  charged  with  a  public 
mission ;  tibat  a  camp  should  be  formed  between  Puns  and 
the  armj  of  the  North;  that  all  Frenchmen  refusing  to  reoeiTe 
om^nois  should  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  800  liyres,  and  on  a 
second  offence  of  double  that  sum,  with  twenty  years  of 
imprisonment  in  irons. 

The  decree  against  foreigners  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  finding,  as  it  was  asserted,  of  some  papers  on  the 
person  of  an  Englishman  arrested  at  Idlle,  wiiich  were  said 
to  implicate  Pitt  in  a  yast  conspiracy  to  burn  sereral  of  the 
iVench  arsenals,  to  forestall  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  to 
depress  the  Taiue  of  {ungnaU^  etc.  The  pliers  are  manifest 
fo^eries,  nor  was  the  Englishman  on  whom  they  were  said 
to  have  been  found  ever  produced  and  examined.  Granier, 
however,  proposed  in  consequence  in  the  Convention,  August 
7th,  that  Pitt  was  the  enemy  of  the  human  race,  and  that 
everybody  was  justified  in  assassinating  him.  At  the  instance 
of  douthon,  the  latter  clause  was  omitted,  but  the  Oonvention 
solemnly  decreed  the  former. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of 
the  Tuileriee,  the  establishment  of  the  new  Constitution  was 
celebrated  by  a  grand  public  melodramatic  /^e,  arranged  by 
the  painter  David,    llie  Convention  having  discharged  tfaue 

Elndpal  function  for  which  it  was  crlected,  ought  now  to 
ve  given  place  to  another  Assembly.  But  this  would  also 
have  involved  the  dissolution  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety;  and  neither  the  Convention  nor  the  Committee  was 
inclined  to  relinquish  its  hold  on  power.  Danton  had  pro- 
posed to  make  the  Committee  a  provisional  Cbvemment,  to 
grant  it  fifty  million  livres ;  but  the  Committee  found  it  pru- 
dent to  accept  only  the  grant.  Its  establishment  had  raised 
a  party  against  it  called  HSberMes,  from  HAert,  one  of  its 
principal  members,  who  was  supported  by  Chaumette,  Vin- 
cent, and  Bonsin.  These  men  were  embittered  by  seeing 
Bobespierre,  with  whom  they  had  formerly  acted,  in  pos- 
session of  supreme  power,  whilst  they  themselves  were  ex- 
cluded. A  few  days  after  the  fite  it  was  decreed  that,  till 
the  enemy  was  expelled  from  France,  all  Frenchmen  were  in 
permanent  requisition  for  the  armies.  Bachelors  were  to 
ei^ist,  married  men  were  to  forge  arms  and  transport  pro- 

V.  K 
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"ritioiiB ;  women  were  to  make  tente,  clotUng,  etc ;  dtildjca& 
were  to  scrape  lint;  old  men  were  to  exoite  the  warriors  bj 
preaohing  in  public  plaoes  hatred  of  Kings  and  the  onity  of 
the  B^nblic    Fianoe  became  one  Tast  camp.    To  stimtilate 
the  Bepnblicanism  of  the  people,  it  was  proposed  to  publish, 
under  the  title  of  Anndlss  du  Oivi$me,  the  most  strildi^^ 
instances  of  patriotao  devotion.    The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  also  directed  that  such  tragedies  as  finUtis.  WUUam 
TMf  CaiuB  QraeehuB,  etc.«  should  be  performed  thrice  a  week, 
once  at  the  public  eipense. 
Tfa«B«?o.         The  generals^  as  well  as  the  Qirondists,  were  made  to  feel 
^MnSmal      the  power  of  the  new  Committee.    Biron,  commander  of  the 
g^l^^B^     army  of  la  Yend^  was  summoned  to  Paris  to  give  an  ac- 
im  count  of  his  conduct.    Bossignol*  his  successcNr,  was  intrusted 

to  perpetrate  every  sort  of  enormity.  "  In  two  months,"  said 
Barire,  "  La  Yend^  will  cease  to  exist."  ^  Custine,  on  his 
arriyal  in  Paris,  had  been  arrested,  and  conveyed  to  the 
Abbaye.  On  the  &11  of  Yalendennes,  he  was  condemned 
by  the  Bevolutionaxy  Tribunal,  and  guillotined  August  28th. 
Bobespierre  urged  on  his  death,  and  complained  of  the  dila- 
toriness  of  the  Bevolutionaiy  Tribunal,  whidi  he  said  had 
<«  hampered  itself  with  lawyer*like  forms,"  and  proposed  that 
it  should  be  reformed.  At  this  time  Bobeqpierre  first  became 
President  of  the  ConventiotL  On  September  5th  a  decree 
was  passed  dividing  the  **  Extraordinary  Criminal  Tribunal " 
into  four  sections,  all  acting  simultaneously  and  with  equal 
power ;  increasinff  the  number  of  judges  to  sixteen,  induding 
the  President  and  Yice-President,  the  number  of  tibe  jury  to 
sixty,  and  the  substitutes  of  ihe  public  accusers  to  five. 
Chanmette  proposed  a  revolutionary  army  to  traverse  the 
Departments,  accompanied  bv  the  guHMme;  and  suggested 
that  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  riiould  be  used  for  plants 
serviceable  in  the  hospitals.  Danton,  like  Bobespiarre,  com- 
plained of  the  slowness  of  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal — the 
head  of  an  aristocrat  should  fall  every  day!  He  also  pro- 
cured two  decrees:  1.  That  there  should  be  an  extraordinary 
assembly  of  the  Sections  every  Sunday  and  Thursday,  and 
that  ea<m  citisen  attending  theiA  should  receive,  if  he  wished 
it,  forty  sous ;  2.  That  one  hundred  millions  should  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  to  fabricate  arms.    These  de- 

'  Von  Sybel,  iiL  lU  (Eng.  trans.). 
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cfooB  were  Toted  with  enthuaiafliii.  A  depiitaAion  from  the 
Jacobins  demanded  that  the  Oirondists  should  be  speedily 
brought  to  jnstaoe;  a  sabiect  which  had  been  agitated  in  tM 
Jacobin  Clnb  a  few  days  Detore.  Towards  the  close  of  Ite 
sitting,  Bartre,  as  member  ci  the  Committee  of  PaUic  Sofistj, 
praeented  a  Benort  embodying  tiie  prayers  of  the  Tarions 
petitions.  Besioes  the  measnres  aheady  noticed,  it  was  de« 
creed  that  a  standing  army  of  6,000  men  and  1,200  gunnws 
shonld  be  maintained  in  Pkris  to  ezecate  rerohitionaiy  laws 
and  measnres  of  pnblic  ssfety;  that  B^rissot,  Verniand, 
Gensonnij,  Chm^,  Le  Bran,  and  his  aecretery  Bandiy, 
shonld  be  immedii^y  arraigned  before  the  Berolntionavy 
TribnnaL  Brissot  had  been  arrested  at  Monlins.  A  decree 
forbidding  domiciliary  Tisits  during  the  night  was  revoked. 
Bardre  obsenred  in  his  Report,  that  according  to  the  gromd 
mci  of  the  Camnmnet  terror  was  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
In  this  memorable  sitting  of  September  5tfa,  the  Buon  or  ^j|,^Jp 
TntBOs  was  thus  distinctfy  and  avowedly  inaugnrated.  The  itm.  "^^' 
Berolntion  from  its  commencement  had  indeed  been  a  Beign 
of  Terror,  and  particularly  since  the  massacres  of  Septemba* ; 
but  now  these  atrocities  were  to  be  committed  orderly  and 
l^aUy,  and  the  means  of  committing  them  were  permanently 


^e  will  here  me  a  few  specimens  of  the  legislation  of  the 
period.  CoUot  d'Herbois  proposed  and  carried  a  law  that 
whoever  possessed  a  store  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life  with- 
ont  giving  notice  of  them  to  the  authorities,  and  oCmng 
them  daily  for  sale  at  the  prices  which  they  should  fix,  should 
be  put  to  death  as  a  usurer  and  monopolist  Cambon,  think* 
ing  to  raise  tiie  value  of  the  paper  money  by  diminishing  the 
quantily  in  circulation,  proposed  that  1,500  million  a$9ignaU^ 
bearing  the  image  of  tne  King,  should  no  longer  ciicukte; 
and  as  the  value  of  all  paper  of  course  immediately  fell, 
Couthon  carried  a  motion  that  any  one  passing  ossi^iiiiis  at 
less  than  their  nominal  value  should  be  liable  to  twenty  yearsP 
imprisonment  in  chains,  and  another  that  the  investing  of 
money  in  foreign  countries  should  be  puniriied  with  death !  ^ 
To  render  deqpotism  complete  two  things  were  still  want- 
ing: the  lot  desMMpar^,  and  the  investing  of  the  €k>vemment 
with  uncontrolled  power. 

^  Von  Qybel,  Bti9oMitmmtU,  vol.  iii  ITS  (Bng.  traiM.)* 
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pwiAwof  The  lot  de$  tmpeeU,  jMuned  September  17th,  d^iied  eiui- 
"  ^~  pected  peraoBs  to  be:  1,  those  who  by  their  oanduct,  their 
relatioiis,  their  eonTemtioii,  or  their  writings,  had  shown 
themselres  enemies  of  liberty ;  2,  those  who  conld  not  proTe 
their  mesas  of  living,  and  tho  discharge  of  their  civic  duties ; 
8,  those  who  had  refused  certificates  of  ehiitn;  4,  public 
fonctioaaries  deprired  or  suspended  bj  the  Oonyention;  5, 
fudemmt  nobles,  their  husbands,  wives,  fathers,  motlMrs, 
sons,  and  daughters,  also  the  sgents  of  emigrants ;  6,  those 
who  had  emigrated  between  July  Ist,  1789,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  the  law  of  April  8th,  1792,  notwithstanding  that  they 
might  have  returned  into  France  within  the  term  fixed  by 
that  law.  Suspected  persons  were  to  be  arrested  and  kept 
under  guard  at  their  own  cost  Under  the  extensire  and 
▼ague  definitions  of  this  dreadful  law  not  a  man  in  France 
was  safe.  It  was,  moreover,  to  be  wielded  by  Bobespierre, 
who  had  told  Gkmt:  "I  have  no  need  to  reflect.  I  am 
always  guided  by  my  fint  vmpreBtiang !  **  It  was  ordered 
that  50,000  committees  should  be  formed  throughout 
France  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  enemies  of  the  Bevo* 
lution;  and  about  half  that  numl^  were  actually  esta- 
blished, composed  of  five  members,  each  receiving  five  francs 
a  day. 
The  new  Constitution  was  suspended  October  10th,  on  the 
ndMM^'  motion  of  St.  Just,  and  the  Oovemment,  till  the  conclusion 
g^  of  peace,  declared  revoMionary;  a  term  which  denoted  the 
suspension  of  all  custom  and  law,  and  signified  sometimes 
the  sovereign  authority  of  the  mob,  in  this  case,  the  sovereign 
anthoritv  of  the  Oovemment  or  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
The  Committee  now  had  the  surveillanee  of  the  Executive 
Council,  the  Ministers,  the  Oenenls,  and  sll  Corporations— 
in  short,  a  dictatorship. 
Bflarie^-  After  the  transferrence  of  Marie  Antoinette  to  the  Con- 
defgerie,  her  fate  could  be  no  longer  doubtful.  She  was 
suffered  to  langnish  two  or  three  months  in  that  dungeon, 
deprived  almost  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  After 
her  separation  from  her  son,  a  shoemaker  named  Simon,  of 
brutiJ  manners,  had  been  appointed  tutor  to  the  young 
Prince,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  render  as  low  and  debased 
as  himself.  The  Queen  was  brought  before  tiie  Bevolu^- 
tionaiy  Tribunal,  October  14th,  when  Fouquier  TinviUe 
rerived  against  her  all  the  «kliiiKinii>a  circulated  in  her  earlier 
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days.  HA«rt,  who  next  bratallj  and  qjnicaDy  iiunilted  the 
defloendant  of  a  long  line  of  Emperora,  had  been  a  eheok- 
taker  at  the  Thdktre  des  YbiiMb,  had  been  diecharged  for 
diehoneety,  and  had  been  convicted  of  robbing  his  fimuihed 
lodgings.  Yet  he  was  now  a  leading  meml^  of  the  Oom^ 
mwne!  The  politicsl  charges  against  Marie  Antoinette  were, 
having  sent  large  sums  d^  money  to  the  Emperor,  having 
favonrad  the  Coalition,  having  exerted  an  undne  influence 
over  her  husband,  having  endeavoured  to  excite  a  civil  war, 
etc.  'Hbt  condemnation  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  she  was 
executed  on  October  16th. 

The  murder  of  the  Queen  was  soon  followed  by  the  execu-  saacatioB 
tion  of  the  GKrondists.  On  the  24th  of  October  twenty-one  Qi^|S,||i,t8. 
of  that  party,  including  Brissot,  Yergniaud,  and  Gtonsonn^ 
were  arraigned  before  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  and  found 
guilty  on  tiie  80th  of  a  conspiracv  against  the  unity  and  in- 
divisibility of  the  Republic,  and  ^e  uberty  and  ssf  ety  of  the 
French  people.  The  real  cause  of  their  fate  was  their  having 
opposed  Bobespierre  and  tiie  Mountain,  and  endeavoured  to 
deeentralute  the  Bevolution,  that  is,  to  resist  the  Ftois  mob 
by  means  of  the  Departments :  but  their  own  conduct,  and 
eflpedally  their  treatment  of  the  Eing,  deprives  them  of  our 
commiseration.  When  their  trial  had  lasted  three  or  four 
days,  a  Jacobin  deputation  having  demanded  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  juries  should  be  empowered  to  put  an  end  to  a 
4sriminal  OTosecution  whenever  they  oonsioered  themselves 
satisfied,  JEtobespierre  proposed  and  carried  a  law  (October 
29th)  that  the  jury  should  be  interrogated  on  this  point  after 
a  trial  had  lasted  three  days.  On  the  following  morning  this 
law  was  read  to  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  by  the  FabUc 
Accuser,  and,  after  a  short  deliberation,  a  verdiot  of  gdlty 
was  pronoonced  against  all  the  prisoners,  though  not  one  of 
them  had  yet  made  his  defence. 

The  next  victim  of  note  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  iheDokcof 
been  kept  in  arrest  at  Marseilles  since  the  ipring,  and  had  SmSom^^ 
thence  been  transferred  to  the  Conciergerie.    He  was  con-  ^^^^ 
demned  on  the  most  inadeqjuate  evidence,  but  it  is  impossible  '""^ 
to  feel  any  pity  for  him.    He  met  his  fate  with  a  hardened 
indifference,  November  7th.   Two  days  after  Madame  Boland 
with   undaunted   courage,  exclaimed  at  the  scaffold,  "O 
Liberty,  what  crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"    Her 
husband,  who  had  escaped  into  Normandy,  on  hearing  of  her 
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daath,  ooDunitted  raieicU  on  the  high  road  nfiar  Boaaa. 
Among  other  viotuns  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned  Beilly, 
the  astronomer  aad  fi-devofU  Major  of  PariB,  the  deptLties 
BaraaTe*  Eeraaint,  and  Babaud  St  Etienne,  the  Generals 
Stonchurd,  Bmnet,  and  Iiamartik«»  and  Madame  da  Barri, 
the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.  Of  the  Girondists  who  had  es- 
caped into  the  provinoes,  Salles  and  Guadet  wero  captured 
and  executed  in  June,  1794;  Barbaroux  shot  himself  near 
CastiUon ;  Yaladj,  arrested  near  P^rigueux,  was  executed  in 
that  town  in  December,  1793;  the  bodies  of  PMon  and 
Buzot  were  discoTered  half  devoured  bj  woItcs.  A  few,  as 
LouTet  and  Lanjuinais,  succeeded  in  escaping. 
TheBo-  In  accordance  with  a  maxim  that  all  that  is  not  new  in 

Stondar.  'ovolutions  is  pcmicious,  was  introduced  a  fantastic  alteration 
of  the  calendar.  As  Bojalty  had  been  abolished  September 
21st,  1792,  it  was  resolved  that  the  French  era  should  begin 
&om  that  event,  as  the  commencement  of  the  first  jear  of 
the  BepubHc  The  year  was  to  be  composed  of  twelve 
months,  each  of  thirtj  days,  divided  into  deoadesy  each  tenth 
daj  being  a  daj  of  repose,  instead  of  Sunday.  The  names  of 
the  days  in  each  decade  were  primidi,  duodi,  tridi,  qmuiidi, 
quifdidi,  iexUdi,  iepHdi,  oetidi,  nanidi,  deeadi.  The  five  sup- 
plementary days  inserted  at  the  end  c^  the  year,  and  entitled 
MmB€fuioHde8,  formed  a  kind  of  festival,  of  which  the  first  day 
was  sacred  to  genius,  the  second  to  labour,  the  third  to 
actions,  the  fourth  to  recompenses,  the  fifth  to  opinion* 
New  names  for  the  months  adapted  to  their  character,  were 
suggested  by  Eal«e  d'Eghntine.  The  first  month,  whidi 
answered  i^^rly  to  October,  was  called  Fsnd^nMotre,  followed 
hj  Bruffiatre,  JVimaire,  ^t«ose,  Phmoaef  Ventate^  Oerminal^ 
Fhriah  PnUrial,  MMidor,  Thmmidor,  FrucMor.  The  new 
calendar  was  decreed  Octobw  24th,  1798,  and  <m  the  follow- 
ing day,  in  conformity  with  it,  the  proces  verM  of  the 
Qmventicm  was  dated  4  Brwmaire  an  II  de  la  BeptMique 
Franfoiae^  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  conceal  that 
the  Bevolutionary  Government  adopted  some  useful  schemes. 
The  Polytechnic  and  Normal  schools  were  prenared,  the 
foundations  of  a  civil  code  were  laid,  the  Orand  Lwre^  in 

^  If  the  French  had  now  introdnoed,  or  rather  revived,  the  words 
septante,  oetantet  ncnanU^  for  their  present  aiidcward  expres- 
sms,  toiaxmU^ix^  sotoDante^ons^f  ete.,  they  would  have  done  some 
good. 
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wfakh  all  tiie  natioiial  erediton  mre  inBcribed,  waa  opened,  a 
rndfonnity  of  waiglitB  and  nMasmes  was  establidied,  Mid  the 
decimal  syvtem  introduced. 

There  now  vemamed  little  to  alter  or  abolish  except  in  the  TiMwoniiip 
«rtiele  of  reUgioiL  Both  Bobespaerre  and  the  D^sls,  and  <^a«>*<»- 
HA>ert  and  the  Atbeists,  were  resolyed  to  set  aside  .Christi- 
anity, bnt  thej  were  not  exactly  agreed  as  to  what  thej 
ahoold  sabstitnte  in  its  place.  The  Oommmnet  however,  in 
which  the  Atheists  and  Materialists  raled  supreme,  took  the 
lead.  Ohaomette,  the  procmft^tr-g^neral,  who  fancied  himself 
a  philos^her,  was  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  this  crusade 
afaintt  CSiristianity.  On  the  10th  of  November  he  obtained 
a  deeree  of  the  Commune  for  inaugurating  the  "worship  of 
Beason"  in  the  metropolitan  Calhedral  of  Notre  DiUBie. 
Already,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  churches  had  been 
desecrated,  the  images  thrown  down,  and  the  plate  and  other 
omaxnents  carried  off.  The  Goddess  of  Beason,  represented 
bj  an  actress,  was  now  installed  at  Notre  Dame.  In  the  nave 
was  elected  a  sort  of  mountain,  having  a  temple  at  the  top, 
with  the  inscription,  A  la  Ph4io$&phis.  A  woman,  dressed  as 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  came  forth  from  the  temple,  seated 
herself  on  a  sort  of  cloud,  having  at  her  feet  a  truncated 
colnmn  with  a  lamp  called  the  Jkmbea/u  de  la  vSriie.  Here 
she  received  the  homage  of  a  choir  of  girls  dressed  in  white, 
whilst  a  hymn  composed  by  Marie  Joseph  Ch^er  was 
chanted  by  all  the  mme'CuMies  i»resent.  The  Goddess  of 
Beason  was  now  carried  in  procession  to  the  Conventicm; 
(Aanmette  introduced  her  by  a  speech  at  the  bar;  the 
actress,  descending  from  her  throne,  was  embraced  by  the 
Flrasident,  and  took  a  seat  by  his  side.  By  such  absurd  and 
blasphemous  fjuoes  did  these  new  Bepublicans,  the  legislators 
of  a  great  nation,  delude  and  disffraoe  themselves. 

These  scenes  were  accompanied  with  a  perfect  carnival  of  ^^^^ 
atheism,  f<^,  and  debanchery.  Members  of  the  Convention 
might  be  seen  dancing  the  ec^rfnagnole  with  girls  of  the  town 
drMsed  in  sacerdotal  habits.  The  relics  of  St.  Gtoneviivewere 
pnbhcly  burnt  in  the  Place  de  Grive,  and  a  proe^-^mhdl  of 
the  proceedings  was  despatched  to  the  Pope.  On  November 
90th  the  Section  of  FUnit^  seat  an  enormous  mass  (tf  chnrch 
plate  as  an  offering  to  the  Convention.  Their  depnties  were 
adorned  with  priestly  vestments,  and  carried  a  Mack  iia^, 
typifying  the  destruction  of  fanaticism.    They  simg  the  aar 
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Madbnmg  ed  mort  et  emUrti^  and  duiced  in  the  middle  of 
the  hall  amid  the  apfdauae  of  the  ConTentioii.  The  ehnrchea 
were  oonyerted  into  public-houaeB,  the  aculptnies  of  Notre 
Dame  were  ordered  to  be  deetrojed,  aad  wooden  aainta, 
miflsalB,  breTiarie«,  and  Bibles  were  oonaumed  in  bonfires. 
The  roral  districts,  howerer*  rafosed  to  imitate  the  madness 
and  profanities  of  the  capital 
opMMd  Bobespierre  disapproved  of  these  proceedings.  Although  a 

^^Jl'^     man  of  blood,  he  was  also  a  man  of  order;  although  a  Deist, 
he  was,  like  his  master  Bousseau,  for  tolerating  aS  religions, 
including  that  of  the  Boman  OatholicOhurch.    On  Novem- 
ber 21st  he  denounced  the  Atheists  to  the  Jacobin  Olub  as 
^  more  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Bevolution  even  than  the 

priests  and  Boyalists,  and  stigmatized  their  tenets  as  sub- 
Tersiye  of  all  political  society.  ''Atheism,"  he  said,  "is 
aristocratic,  while  the  idea  of  an  Omnipotent  Being  watching 
over  innocence  and  punishing  triumphant  crime  is  altogether 
popular."  He  adopted  tiie  phrase  of  Voltaire,  that  if  a  Gkd 
did  not  exist  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent  one ;  and  he 
concluded  by  moving  that  Society  should  be  pui^;ed  of  the 
traitors  ocmcealed  in  its  bosom,  and  the  Committees  re- 
organized. These  propositions  were  unanimously  adopted. 
After  this  speech  the  indecent  scenes  which  had  disgraced 
Paris  were  no  longer  exhibited.  One  of  the  motives  of  Bobes- 
pierre and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  suppressing 
them  was  the  scandal  which  they  created  in  foreign  countries. 
Danton  supported  Bobespierre,  and  HAert  and  Chaumette 
found  themselves  compelled  to  make  a  sort  of  public  recanta- 
tion of  their  atheistical  tenets. 
^»M>  While  such  was  the  state  of  Paris,  the  Bevolutianary 

jm&i^     Qovemment  was  gradually  triumphing  over  its  enemies  in 
17M.  the  provinces.    The  insurgents  of  La  Vendue  had  been  toler- 

ably successful  up  to  October.  Bobespierre's  prateaS,  Bos- 
signol,  proved  totally  incompetent  for  the  command  of  tiie 
arm^  sent  against  them,  and  sustained  some  defeats ;  but  he 
earned  out  to  the  letter  his  instructions  to  bum  and  destroy 
all  that  he  could.  His  successor,  Lechelle,  was  a  man  of  the 
same  calibre;  but  SIMber,  Maroeau,  and  Westermann,  thou^ 
ncmunally  under  his  command,  acted  independently  of  him, 
and  inflicted  on  the  YmdAms  a  succession  of  defeats  at 
Chatillon-sur-Sivre,  La  Trembhiiye,  and  ChoUet,  where  Bon- 
champ  was  killed,  at  GranviUe,  at  Le  Mans,  and  finally  dis« 
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pened  them  at  Sayenaj,  Deeember  Sftid.  An  Stiglidi 
expedition  under  Lord  Moira  fitted  ont  for  their  aid  ani^ed 
too  late.  H^ui  de  Laroche jaquekin  was  kiUed  in  a  skinniah 
in  the  following  March  by  two  Bepnblioan  grenadiers,  whose 
Utos  he  was  endeaTOoring  to  saye.  La  Yendfe  was  con- 
verted into  a  smoking  desert.^  In  the  south  Mameilles  had 
opened  its  gates  to  Garteaox,  August  25th.  But  this  soeoess 
decided  the  rerolt  of  Touhm,  a  step  which  the  inhabitants 
had  been  some  months  contemplating.  Having  opened  oom- 
munications  with  Admiral  Hood,  who  was  cruisin|f  oft  that 
port,  the  English  fleet,  aooompanied  by  a  Spanish  and  a 
i^eapolitan  squadron,  entered  the  harbour  An^st  27th,  and 
took  possession  of  the  place,  alter  a  short  resistance  from  a 
few  of  the  French  Teasels.  On  the  following  day  Admiral 
Hood  published  a  Declaration  that  he  took  possession  of 
Toulon  in  the  name  of  Louis  XYIL  Two  English  regiments 
from  Qibrattar,  under  General  O'Hara,  and  between  12,000 
and  13,000  Spanish,  Piedmontese,  and  NeanoUtan  troops, 
were  subsequently  introduced  into  the  town,*  and  the  forts 
around  it  were  occupied.  Lyons  had  been  besieged  by  KeI]|»^ 
mann  since  Au^^ust  8th.  The  operations  were  really  con- 
ducted by  Dubois  Craned,  but  little  progress  was  made  till 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  besiegii^  force  was  largely 
increased  and  100  guns  brought  into  play.  The  hopes  of  thd 
inhabitants  rested  on  a  diversion  to  be  made  by  a  Piedmontese 
corps,  which,  however,  was  defeated  by  Eellermann;  and 
Lyons,  after  sustaining  a  terrible  bomliardment,  and  being 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, October  9th.  Oti  the  12th  the  Convention  decreed 
that  the  portion  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  rich  should  be 
demolished,  that  its  name  should  be  effaced  from  the  towns 
of  the  Bepublic;  that  what  remained  of  it  should  henceforth 
be  called  Commune  Affranehie;  and,  in  the  mock  sublime  of 
that  epoch,  it  was  ordaoned  that  a  column  should  be  erected  on 

^  For  the  war  of  La  Vendue,  see  Chasdn,  La  preparaUon  de  la 
guerre  de  Vendue  and  La  VeneUe  patriot. 

^  The  exact  numben  of  the  sarrison  were  6,921  SpaniardB,  2,421 
Knglishmwi,  4,S84  NeapoHtans,  1,584  PiedmonteM,  1,042  NatMmal 
Guards  of  Toulon-' altogether  more  than  16,00a  men.  See  Von  SyheL 
Betfcliaionezeit,  B.  i.  S.  488  £  (toL  iii.  p.  244,  Eng.  tr.);  where  will 
he  foond  new  and  more  correct  particulars  respecting  the  occupation 
of  Tonlon  by  the  alliee,  from  the  account  given  by  an  eye-witness  to 
the  King  ol  Pmssia. 
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the  Tiiins  with  the  inseriptioiiy  "Lyons  made  war  upon 
liberty:  Lyone  exists  no  more." 
Admini  The  ledactioii  of  Lyons  was  soon  foUowed  by  that  of 

TmSoiL^  Toulon.  The  force  of  the  allies  was  weakened  by  those  dis- 
DeclliW  sensioos  whidi  attended  all  the  operations  of  the  Coalition. 
Tbe  iidiabitants  of  Tonlon  were  divided  into  the  two  parties 
of  OoDstitatkmalists  and  Royalists.  As  the  former  were  the 
more  nnmerons,  and  possessed  all  the  municipal  o£Boes,  the 
Engludli  consnlted  their  views.  The  Spaniards,  on  the  other 
hand,  adopted  all  the  more  warmly  the  minority,  whose  re- 
ligions and  political  prineipalB  coincided  with  their  own. 
^Rm  party  d^nanded  the  recall  d  the  clergy,  and  that  the 
Ooont  of  ProTonce  should  be  summoned  to  Toulon  as  Segent 
of  France ;  but  as  these  measures  were  opposed  by  the  Con- 
stitutionaliBts,  they  were  declined  by  Admiral  Hood.  The 
Spaniajrds  then  demanded  that  the  Toulon  fleet  should  be 
deliyered  to  their  SoToreign  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  although  by  the  capitulation  of  the  town  it  had 
been  expressly  grren  into  English  keeping,  and  the  demand 
was  therefore  rdhised.  These  bickerings  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  rupture  between  Spain  and  England.  The  English 
OoTemment,  in  conformity  with  its  principle  of  not  pre- 
scribing any  particular  form  of  goTemment  to  the  Frendi, 
had  even  disapproved  of  Admiral  Hood's  act  in  taking  pos- 
session  of  Toulon  in  the  name  of  Louis  JLVii.  The  siege  of 
Toulon  was  first  undertaken  by  Carteauz,  a  ^-deva/nt  painter. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  deputy  Salioetti,  a  Corsican,  who 
retained  at  Toulon  his  countiyman,  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
then  a  young  captain  of  artillery.  The  si^;e  made  little  pro- 
gress tall  after  the  reduction  of  Lyons ;  the  troops  from  wbich 
place,  together  with  large  draughts  from  the  army  of  Italy, 
raised  the  besieging  army  to  more  than  60,000  men.  The 
command  d  this  force  was  now  g^yen  to  Dugommier,  an  ex- 
perienced general;  but  the  Convention  appointed  five  com- 
missaries to  watch  oTer  him,  namely,  Barras,  Fr^ron,  Salicetti, 
Augustine  Bobespierre  (Maximilian's  younger  brother),  and 
Bicord,  with  instructions  that  Toulon  muH  be  taken,  pointing 
dearly  to  the  altwnatiye  of  the  gnilMim.  The  atteck  waa 
uldmatefy  conducted  after  Bonaparte's  plan,  who  saw  that  a 
fort  occupied  by  the  English  on  a  tongue  of  land  separating 
the  inner  and  outer  roadsteads,  was  the  key  of  the  whole 
position.    The  fort  was  attacked  by  a  picked  French  oolumn. 
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gbl  tiie  id|^t  0f  Deeomber  16tk,  and,  after  a  desperate  reeist- 
aaee,  takea.  As  womt  of  tlie  surnnmding  forts  had  also  been 
redaeed  bj  the  Bepiiblic«n»  General  iySm^  the  oommander- 
in^ehief ,  who,  with  Lord  Sood  and  Sir  Qilb^  Elliot,  formed 
a  directorial  oommiBsion,  found  himself  compelled  to  OTacnate 
Tonlan ;  but  not  beCove  the  arsenal  and  a  large  part  of  the 
French  fleet  had  been  bnmt^ui^er  the  condaet  of  ComBM>dore 
Sir  Sidney  Smith.  Three  ships  of  the  line  and  twehe  frigates 
weie  carried  off  by  the  English.  About  4K000  Tonlonese 
wwe  pat  on  board  the  aDied  fleets.  The  Bepabliean  Com- 
misBioiiers,  Fr^ron,  Barras,  and  the  yonnger  Bobequerre,  took 
a  horrible  Tengeance  on  the  citizens,  and  within  three  months 
butchered  more  than  8,000  persons.^ 

Slsewheie,  also,  the  Bepnblican  Govemment  signalised  its  Atroetties 
triumphs  by  a  series  of  the  most  horrible  massacres,  exeeated  ^idUM^' 
by  its  proconsuls.  At  Bordeaux,  which  had  embraced  the  i*yoii8,'ete. 
Okondist  cause  but  for  a  momoit,  Tallien  and  his  colleague, 
Ysabeau,  caused  108  parsoins  to  be  guillotined.  Here  these 
two  proconsuls  lired  in  state,  with  a  guard  at  their  door,  and, 
while  the  town  was  almost  in  a  state  of  famine,  required  to 
be  served  with  the  finest  wines,  the  most  exquisite  deUcades. 
TsUien  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  peculations.  These  atrocities 
were  more  than  rivalled  by  Fr^ron  and  Barras  at  Marseilles, 
aad  GoUot  d'H[erbois  and  Fouch^  at  Lyons.  At  Marseilles 
was  established  a  Commission  of  Six,  ditided  for  the  sake  of 
expedition  into  two  courts,  without  public  accuser  or  jury. 
Thie  persons  accused,  haring  been  asked  their  names,  prof  es- 
sioiis,  and  fortunes,  were  sent  down  to  the  executioner  s  cart, 
which  was  always  standing  before  the  Pakds  de  Justice,  and 
the  judges  appearing  on  the  balcony,  pronounced  sentence  of 
deaUi.  The  head  of  this  horrible  tribunalt  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  condemned  160  persons  in  ten  days.  iV&nm,  in  pur* 
suance  of  his  idea,  "  that  every  rebel  city  should  disappear 
from  the  &ce  of  the  earth,"  mutilated  most  of  the  public 
buildings  and  monuments  of  Marseilles,  and  called  it,  "  the 
naaidess  town."  Ha  and  Barras  appropriated  800,000  francs, 
whieh  th^  ought  to  hare  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  the  spoils 
of  this  city,  on  pretence  that  their  carriage  had  been  orer- 
tm^ned  in  a  dit^.  At  Lyons  Couthon  at  first  seemed  inclined 
to  show  some  mercy;  but  he  was  superseded  towards  the  end 

^  Von  Sybsl,  voL  iiL  p.  219  sq.  (Sng.  trantL). 
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of  October  b^  CoUoi  d'Herbois  and  Foadi4  who  sappretsed 
the  riaing  with  great  cmelly.  About  forty  houaee  were  da* 
molished  by  artiUerj,  and  a  great  many  more  damaged ;  bat 
to  rase  Lyons  to  the  ground  was  found  to  be  too  -raat  an 
undertaking. 
The  But  all  these  atrocities  were  outdone  by  the  infamous 

^^SiAtM.  Carrier,  at  Nantes.  His  first  act  on  arriying  at  Nantes, 
October  8th,  when  the  Yend&ui  war  was  still  going  on,  was 
to  form  the  Oampcignie  de  Ma/raif  to  make  domiciliary  yisits, 
and  arrest  suspected  persons,  of  whom  600  were  thrown  into 
prison.  He  threatened  to  throw  half  the  town  of  L'Orient 
into  the  sea,  and  ordered  General  Hazo  to  exterminate  all  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Yend^,  and  bum  their  dwellings.  The 
noyiuht,  or  drownings,  commenced  towards  the  end  of  JBru- 
maire.  Priests  sentenced  to  transportation  were  placed  in 
a  Tcssel,  with  a  sort  of  trap-door,  which  proceeded  down  the 
Loire,  and,  the  bolts  being  withdrawn,  the  unhappy  Tictims 
were  drowned.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  victims  of  Car- 
rier's blood-thirstiness  during  the  four  months  of  his  opera- 
tions at  Nantes  amoxmts  to  15,000.^ 
Siflfeof  We  wiU  now  return  to  the  campaign  of  1798.    After  the 

^!g^  &11  of  Valenciennes,  a  rapid  march  on  Paris  would  probably 
have  proved  successfuL  The  immense  northern  frontier  c^ 
France  was  defended  only  by  a  few  isolated  camps,  while  the 
allies  had  nearly  800,000  men  between  Bade  and  OsteDd. 
But  their  conduct  was  guided  first  by  their  own  selfish  and 
separate  interests,  and  next  by  the  ancient  routine  maxims 
of  strategy,  which  required  the  reduction  of  the  frontier 
fortresses.  Prince  OoDurg,  therefore,  resolved  to  reduce 
Quesnoy,  and  the  Buke  of  York  had  instructions  from  London 
to  lay  siege  to  Ihmkirk.  From  Ptois  as  a  centre  Oamot* 
directed  afi  the  operations  of  the  French  armies  on  the  vast 
circumference  threatened.  The  Duke  of  York  sat  down  be- 
fore Dunkirk  towards  the  end  of  August,  1798.  His  total 
force,  including  12,000  Austrians  under  Alvinzi,  amounted 
to  about  86fiW  men.  These  were  divided  into  two  corps, 
one  of  si^ie,  the  other  of  observation;  the  first  being  com- 

'  Von  Svbd^  BewltUioMuU,  B.  ii  S.  489  (vol.  iiL  p.  267  (Eng.  tr.), 
and  Chaaam,  La  Vendie  patriot, 

*  Gamofs  militsry  genioB  devised  that  new  system  of  warfare 
which,  by  rapidly  ooneentrating  a  soperior  force  on  a  given  point, 
efleeted  sneh  wonderB  in  the  hands  ol  Ki^leon. 
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manded  bj  himself,  while  the  other,  tinder  Mamhal  Freitftg, 
was  potted  at  HondBohoote.  Hoachard,  an  ignorant,  in« 
capable  man,  had  sncoeeded  Kilmaine  in  the  command  of 
the  French  annj  of  the  North.  He  was  popnlar  with  the 
Boldierf ;  bnt  the  fate  of  Custine  rendered  hun  somewhat 
Bolieitons  about  his  own.  This  feeling  was  increased  bj  a 
▼isit  from  the  terrible  BQland  Yarennes,  who  caused  twentj- 
two  adjutants-general  to  be  arrested  in  one  night!  Next 
morning  Houchard  found  himself  without  a  staff.  By  orders 
from  Paris,  Houchard  attacked  Freitag  at  Hondschoote,  Sep- 
tember 8th,  and  completely  defeated  lum.  Freitag  was  slam 
in  the  engagement,  but  Walmoden,  who  succeeded  him, 
effected  a  retreat  to  Fumes.  The  Duke  of  York  was  now 
in  a  perilous  situation.  He  was  encamped  in  a  sort  of 
peninsula:  instead  of  an  English  fleet,  which  he  had  ex- 
pected,  a  French  squadron  hiMl  arrired,  and  molested  his 
right  flank ;  if  the  Tictorious  enemy  advanced,  he  must  either 
lay  down  his  arms  or  be  driven  into  the  sea;  he  was,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  raise  the  siege  precipitately,  abandoning 
fifty-two  guns  and  his  baggage.  It  was  geneiaUy  thought, 
even  in  England,  that  had  Houchard  pushed  on,  the  Duke 
and  his  whole  army  must  have  been  captured ;  ^  but  that 
general  suffered  hun  to  form  a  junction  with  Walmoden 
at  Fumes,  where  they  presented  too  strong  a  front  to  be 
attacked.  Houchard  contented  himself  with  dispersiag  an 
isolated  Dutdi  force  at  Menin,  September  18th.  Advancing 
thence,  two  days  after,  to  meet  the  Austrian  General  Beau- 
lien,  his  troops  were  seised  with  one  of  those  unaccountable 
panics  so  frequent  in  the  wars  of  the  Bevolution.  Cries 
having  arisen  of  "We  are  betrayed!  Bawoe  qwi  pent!"  the 
i^rench  fled  in  disorder  to  Lille.  For  this  misfortune,  and 
for  not  having  attacked  the  Duke  of  York,  Houchard  was 
deprived  of  his  command  and  subsequently  guillotined.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Jourdan. 

Le  Quesnoy  surrendered  to  the  Austrians  September  9th,  Batttoof 
after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days.    Prince  Gobuxf^  now  deter-  oct^lS^' 
mmed  to  dose  the  campaign  by  the  reduction  of  Maubeuge  i798. 
and  Landrecies,  which  would  render  him  master  of  the  valley 
of  the  Sambre,  and  to  march  on  Paris  the  following  year. 

^  Ann.  BegiiUr,  1793,  p.  WL    AU  Fieneh  ndlitay  aultorities, 
Jaminiy  Soult,  etc.,  aie  of  the  same  opinion.    Von  Sybel,  iiL  901. 
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But  Jourdan,  aetiiig  imder  the  direotio&B  of  Ournot,  whomM 
TOresent,  saved  Manbenge  by  defeatiiig  the  AmtriaiiB  at 
WAvrMNiSB,  a  neighbouring  height,  aSfter  a  battle  whkk 
lasted  two  days  (October  16th).  (General  Fenant,  Com* 
mandant  of  Maubeuge,  who  had  nej^eoted  to  assist  the  amy 
of  libention,  was  arraigned  before  the  Berolntkmary  Tribunal 
and  execnted.  Bnt  the  vietory  of  Watt^gnies  was  followed 
by  no  results.  General  Dayesnes  haying  fsiled  thiougfa 
sheer  capacity  in  an  attempt  to  invade  maritime  Flanders, 
expiated  with  his  head  his  want  of  suooess;  and  Jourdan 
himself  was  deprived  of  the  command  for  not  passing  the 
Sambre  after  his  victory.  The  retreat  of  the  AusSians 
was  unmolested,  and  they  soon  after  took  tip  their  winter 
quarters  in  the  environs  of  Le  Quesaoy,  YalencienneB,  and 
Oond^  The  Duke  of  York  did  the  same  at  Toumai,  cover- 
ing Flanders,  while  the  French  established  themselves  at 
Ouise. 
tearraisof  Towards  the  Bhine,  the  Prussians,  after  the  cloture  of 
the  AUiM.  Mains,  had  remained  almost  entirely  inactive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pressing  invitations  of  Wurmser,  the  Austrian  general 
in  Alsace,  to  join  him  in  vigorous  operations.  The  views  of 
the  Prussians  were  fixed  on  Poland,  and  the  Freneh  cam- 
paign was  little  more  than  a  blind  to  their  projects  in  that 
quarter.  A  temporary  disappointment  there,  coupled  wil^ 
some  discussions  with  Austria,  induced  Frederick  William 
suddenly  to  abandon  his  allies.  Austria  had  wished  to  reap 
the  Bavarian  succession  after  the  death  of  the  Elector  Oharies 
Theodore,  who  had  no  legitimate  children ;  but  had  been  in- 
duced to  relinquish  the  project  through  the  repugnance  to  it 
of  the  Bavarians  themselves,  the  opposition  of  the  next  hem^ 
the  Ptinces  of  Zweybrncken,  as  well  as  of  Prussia,  the  repre- 
sentatioiis  of  England,  and  lastly  also,  the  nnwillingness  of 
Charles  Theodore  himself  to  consent  Allhough  Austria  had 
abandoned  this  claim,  yet,  as  her  decision  was  unknown  to 
Prussia,  she  brought  it  forward  in  some  negotiations  which 
took  place  at  the  King  of  Prussia's  head-quarters  towaids  the 
end  ci  August,  with  the  view  of  merely  covering  some  de- 
mands for  a  share  of  Poland,  and  malnng  a  merit  of  relin- 
quishing Bavaria.  The  discovery  of  this  duplicity  excited 
the  Eing  of  Prussia's  indignation,  which  was  increased  by 
the  knowledge  that  Austria  intended  swsmg  Alsaee  for  her- 
self.   iVederick  Wffliam's  ill  humour  was  further  increased 
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bj  n«w8  {com  Poland  to  tbe  pii]^K»rt  tbat  the  aegotiatioiuifmr 
fleciuring  his  ahaie  of  that  ooimtiy  were  going  on  wayiUtkg 
but  fftTonmblj.  He  now  recollected  that  he  had  piomiied 
his  aid  in  the  French  war  scdely  for  the  campaign  of  1793, 
and  that  only  on  conditioin  of  aeqoisititms  in  Poland;  and 
about  the  middle  of  September  he  announced  to  the  Austriana 
his  intention  of  quitting  the  Coalition.^  In  this  step  he 
completelT  disregarded  the  treaty  which  he  had  entered  into 
with  England  only  two  months  before  for  the  better  prose* 
cation  of  the  war  with  Franoe.  Towaids  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember,  Frederick  William  IL  withdrew  from  his  amy, 
alleging  the  necessity  of  joining  his  tro(^  assfunbling  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland.'  Thus  was  the  fir^  blow  struck  at  the 
Coalition. 

The  French  had  made  two  ineffectual  attempts  to  pass  the  st  jnsbafc 
Bhine ;  they  had  also  been  repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an  £^<»>d»i«. 
attack  upon  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  position  at  Pirmasens, 
September  14th;  but  neither  this  success  nor  the  remon- 
strances of  the  British  Ambassador,  OMild  stimulate  the 
I>uke  to  action.  At  length  he  was  induced  to  join  Wurvsar 
in  an  attack  upon  the  Fraich  lines  between  Weissenburg  and 
Lauterburgi  October  18th;  when  the  French,  defeated  at 
every  point,  weie  c<HnpeUed  to  enMmate  those  two  places, 
and  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  towards  the  Geisberg.  Wurmser 
entered  Hagenau  Qkitober  17th ;  but  he  also  dis^dayed  some 
remissness,  and  allowed  the  Franch  to  escppe  to  Strassburg; 
Thk  town  would  probably  have  opened  its  g^utes  to  the  Aus- 
triana if  Wurmser  would  hare  assured  the  inhabitants  fliat 
possession  of  it  should  be  taken  in  the  name  of  Louis  ZYLL.; 
but  such  an  arrangement  was  contrary  to  the  poliey  of  the 
Austrian  Cabinet,  which  aimed  at  the  lecoTO^  of  Alsace.  Bttb 
the  plot  was  discovered.  St.  Just  and  Lebas  arrived  a* 
Strassbuzg  October  22nd,  as  Commissioners  of  the  Conven<* 
tion.  St.  Just  immediatdy  began  to  display  his  power.  The 
day  after  his  arriTal  he  degraded  the  Commandant  Laoour  to 
the  ranks,  for  having  struck  a  soldier  in  a  moment  of  excite* 
ment.  On  the  24th  he  proclaimed  that  "If  theve  are  in  the 
army  any  traitors,  or  even  any  men  indifferent  to  the  people's 
cause,  we  bring  with  us  the  sword  to  strike  them  I"    He 

^  Fm^  these  aflbiis  see  Von  Sybel,  Book  vH.  oh.  0. 
'  For  the  alEun  of  that  eonnny  see  next  chapter. 
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eveoAed  the  militair  tiibaaal  atladhed  to  the  army  of  the 
Khiae  into  a  special  and  B&volmHanary  OommisBion ;  ahd  he 
ordeved  General  Eiaenberg  and  a  nnmber  of  olBcen  who  had 
been  Bunnrifled  bj  the  enemy  and  fled,  to  be  shot  in  the  re- 
doubt of  Hihnheim.  Thus  the  Beign  of  Terror  prerailed 
eten  in  the  camp.  St.  Jnst,  who  has  been  characterized  as 
haying  a  head  of  fire  with  a  heart  of  ice,  was  its  fitting 
instnunent.  The  citissens  of  Strassburg  were  treated  like  Ihe 
soldiery.  The  property  of  the  rich,  eyen  their  beds  and 
apparet  was  confiscated  for  the  use  of  the  army.  A  forced 
loan  of  nine  mSlions  (JB860,000),  payable  in  twenty-four 
honrs,  was  ezaeted  from  a  certain  list  of  persons. 
The  Wnrmser  had  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Landaa,  in  which  he 

^Jjj^*™     expected  the  co-operation  of  the  Prossians.    But  the  Dnke 
bMk,  of  Bninswick  haying  failed  in  an  attempt  upon  the  castle  of 

Dee.,  17BB.  BJtsch,  in  the  Yosges,  took  occasion  to  effect  a  retreat,  whidi 
he  had  long  contemplated,  and  retired  to  Saiserslautem.  He 
was  followed  by  the  French,  under  Hoche,  who,  howeyer, 
after  some  engagements  (28tii,  29th,  and  90th  of  I>ecember), 
were  forced  to  retreat.  The  Ihike  of  Brunswick's  moyements 
haying  exposed  the  Austrian  right,  Hoche  despatched  a 
diyision  of  12,000  men  through  the  Yosges  to  take  them  in 
flank,  while  Pidieflru  attacked  them  in  front.  Hoche  him- 
self assailed  and  dispersed  without  a  blow  the  Palatine  and 
Bayarian  troops  at  Werdt,  December  22nd,  1798.  Wurmser 
was  now  compelled  to  retreat  in  disorder  to  the  Oeisberf ; 
the  armies  of  the  Bhine  and  Moselle  formed  a  junction,  whSe 
the  retrograde  moyement  of  the  Austrians  had  also  united 
them  with  the  Prussians.  But  the  Austrians  b^g  attacked 
and  defeated  by  the  French  at  the  Geisberg,  December  26th, 
Wurmser,  disffusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  Prussians, 
resolyed  to  abandon  them,  and  crossed  the  Bhine  be- 
tween Philippsburg  and  Mainnheun,  December  80th;  when 
the  Pnuwdans  fell  back  towaards  Mains.  Thus,  as  the  le- 
snk  of  the  campaign  in  this  quarter,  the  Frendi  reoccupied 
the  lines  of  Weissenburg,  raised  the  blockade  of  Landau, 
recoyered  Alsace,  and  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  th& 
P^datinate. 
On  the  Spanish  frontier,  where  the  Frendi  were  not  able  to 
^  employ  an  adequate  force,  the  campaign  of  1798  left  the 
Spaniards  in  possession  of  St.  Elmo,  CoUioure,  and  Port 
Vendre,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  On  the  western. 
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nofOuBg  imp(Krtant  was  done,  and  the  Spaniards  maintained 
their  positions.  On  the  side  of  Piedmont,  Mass^na  sncoeeded 
in  holding  the  Aostro-Sardinian  annj  in  chedc.  The  Franeh 
ajrms  were  for  the  most  part  nnsuooessful  in  the  eolcmies.  In 
the  East  Lidies  Ohandemagore,  Pondicherry,  and  one  or  two 
smaller  settlements  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who 
also  captnred  in  the  West  Indies,  Tobago,  St.  Pierre,  and 
Miqoelon,  bnt  fiuled  in  attempts  upon  Martinioo  and  St. 
Domingo.  In  the  last  named  island,  the  negroes  had  risen 
against  their  masters;  the  Commissioners  Santhonaz  and 
Polyerel*  despatched  thither  by  the  Bepnblican  OoTemment 
with  unlimited  powers,  sided  with  the  insurgents,  admitted 
the  coloured  population  to  a  sudden  and  complete  participa* 
tion  in  all  political  rights,  and  rendered  the  colony  one  Tast 
scene  of  desolation. 

As  tiie  BcTolution  proceeded,  parties  continued  to  separate.  BmbUeaii 
The  Oironde  had  suppUuited  the  Constitutionalists,  and  bad  ^^^^'"^ 
in  its  turn  been  OTerthrown  by  the  Mantagne.  The  Berolu- 
tion,  it  has  been  said,  like  Saturn,  dcToured  its  own  children. 
In  the  democratic  residuum  still  left  we  find  three  distinct 
Fadakms.  First,  the  ultra-democrats,  called  HiberHgte^  and 
X!nragS$f  who  were  for  terrc^  in  all  its  wildest  excesses,  for 
atheism  in  its  most  absurd  and  blasphemous  forms.  In  con- 
tradistinction to  this  faction  had  sprung  up  what  was  called 
le  parti  de  la  e^^manee,  or  party  of  mercy,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Camille  Desmoulins ;  and,  strange  to  say,  Danton  also 
seemed  to  incline  to  it.  Danton  was  not  ineormptible,  like 
Bobespierre,  but  he  had  more  of  human  nature  in  his  com- 
position. He  had  made  a  comfortable  fortune  by  his  patriot* 
ism,  had  married  a  younff  wife,  and  was  inclined  to  enjoy  the 
position  he  had  achieTed.  Between  these  two  parties  stood 
that  of  Bobespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Couthon,  who  desired  a 
sort  of  political  and  regulated  terror,  which  they  disguised 
under  the  sacred  name  of  justice.'  Being  now  members  of 
the  QoTemment,  they  had  become  more  conserratiye  without 

1  The  Terrorists  bad  b^gon  to  diaoover  that  their  favonrite  method 
would  not  aeoomplish  everythiiig.  Thns,  St.  Just  observeB  in  his 
InsUiuiiont:  "  La  terrtur  peat  nous  d^bonrasser  de  la  monarehie  et 
de  raristocratie;  mais  qxd  nous  d^viera  de  la  corruption?**  And 
agam :  *'  L'ezereiee  de  la  torrtwr  a  blas^  le  crime,  oomme  lea  liqueurs 
fortaB  blssent  le  palais."  Mingled  with  some  sensible  lemarloi,  the 
ImUtutione  of  St.  Just  present  the  most  monstrous  spedmens  of 

V.  L 
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Mug  a  whit  leM  cruel;  and  tiiej  were  indigiiaiit  at  seeiiiff 
the  dixection  ot  the  popfolaoe,  b  j  means  of  which  thOT  had 
themaelTes  risen,  taken  out  of  their  hands  br  men  like  Hubert 
and  his  companions*  As  the  jear  1798  cuew  to  a  dose,  it 
became  evident  tiiat  a  deadly  straggle  betweoi  these  parties 
was  at  hand. 
Bobsspierre  at  first  showed  symptoms  of  adhesion  to  the 
^li^l^''  "V»irtj  of  merey."  CamiUe  Besmonlins,  who  had  been  his 
uns.  sdioolfellow,  had  started  a  journal  called  the  FtaiuB  Oorddier^ 

in  which  he  advocated  the  principles  of  the  old  Cordelier 
Olnb,  now  goremed  by  Hubert's  party.  Bobe^>ieRe  had 
saved  Banton  as  well  as  Desmonfins  fnmi  being  expelled 
&om  the  Jacobins ;  had  patnmiaed  the  Vieux  CorddUr^  had 
even  revised  the  &rst  two  numbers.  But  the  brilliant  and 
fickle  author  soon  overstepped  the  boimds  of  discretion.  In 
his  third  number,  he  not  obscurely  likened  the  atrocities  of 
the  Beign  of  Terror,  which  he  ascribed  to  the  treacherous 
plans  of  the  H^bertistes,  to  some  of  the  worst  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  Boman  BSmperors;  and,  under  pretence  of 
denying,  betrayed  his  real  design  by  protesting  bef ordiand 
agamst  any  comparison  which  malignity  might  draw  between 
the  present  times  and  those  whose  pictures  he  had  borrowed 
from  Tacitus.  By  this  language  he  offended  a  laige  number 
of  the  Mountain,  who  had  piuiicipttted  in,  or  aj^proved  of 
these  atrocities.  In  his  fourth  number  he  went  still  further. 
He  demanded  a  ChmmiUee  of  OZemeacy,  the  flinging  open  of 
the  prisons,  and  the  liberation  of  200,000  nufteeU,  Unluckily, 
on  tiiat  very  day,  BobesiMeiTe  had  proposed  in  the  Oonvention 
a  C&mmiUee  ofJntHee,  the  new  name  for  Terror;  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  adopted. 
The  It  is  probable  that  Bobei^ietre  had  patronised  for  a  while 

S£^^  the  Party  of  Clemency  only  that  he  might  the  mora  securely 
SiaKh  8AIJ1  ^'^'^'^^^"^  ^^^  o^  ^®  H^berHttm.  The  contest,  however,  was 
17M.  initiated  by  the  Cordelier  Club,  then  under  the  influence  of 

Hubert  and  CoUot  d'Herbois,  by  sending  several  insolent 
deputations  to  the  Convention.  Bobespierre,  by  defending 
Camille  Desmoulins,  seemed  to  have  incurred  the  dangerous 
charge  of  moMrmiiiime.  He  explained  and  defended  his 
views  in  his  Beport  on  the  Principle$  of  the  Bevohdionarf 

faaatioism  aad  absurdity.  Amonff  other  regnlatioiiB,  he  was  for 
makiiig  ereiy  propriefeor  rear  lour  uieep  anniuuly  for  every  acre  he 
pooaassed.    Fraaoe  would  have  been  devoured  l^  ita  own  iloeka. 
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fltewwtmanl,  preflented  to  Ae  CkniTeiition  in  the  name  of  the 
Oommiitee  of  Public  Safetj,  IXeeember  25tli,  179S.  He  there 
described  the  conne  of  t&e  OoTemment  m  Ijing  between  two 
eitremes,  weakness  and  modAramikme  on  tfaie  one  hand,  rash* 
ness  and  excess  on  the  other;  and  he  OTidently  hinted  at  the 
denunciation  of  H Aert  and  Baron  Cloota.  But  at  this  tiaie 
be  had  begun  to  quail  under  the  attadcs  of  H Aert  and  the 
Oordeliers.  He  publielj  denied  having  taken  any  part  in 
OamiUe  Besmoufins'  Journal,  and  eren  prqMeed  that  it 
should  be  burnt.  He  also  turned  upon  his  former  coadjutor, 
Fabre  d'Eglantine,  who  was  placed  in  confinement.  And  to 
show  that  the  charge  of  modSramiwrne,  or  clemency,  was  an 
unjust  imputation,  he  concluded  by  proposing  a  decree  for 
accelerating  the  judgment  of  foreigners  and  generals  chained 
with  crimes  like  those  of  Bnmouries,  Oustine,  Lamarlilre, 
and  Houchard. 

The  HiberHsieB  thought  of  trying  their  strength  by  an  in- 
surrection. They  took  occasion  of  the  distress  produeed  by 
the  severe  winter  to  spread  pami^ets,  attributing  to  the 
Convention  all  the  miseries  of  Paris;  but  they  fidled  in  their 
attempt  to  excite  the  Comimme,  and  consequently  to  raise  the 
mob,  which  now  looked  up  exclusively  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  Among  the  oitisens  of  a  better  class  there 
was  but  one  voice  of  scorn  and  horror  for  Hubert  and  his 
companions;  while  at  the  decisive  moment,  Henriot,  the 
military  leader  of  the  Oommmie,  went  over  to  Bobespierre. 
On  the  night  of  March  18th,  1794,  after  a  speech  by  St.  Just 
in  the  Convention,  Hubert,  and  the  leaden  of  his  party, 
Chaumette,  Vincent,  Cloote,  Bonsin,  and  others,  were  arrested. 
Their  trial,  which  lasted  three  days,  was,  like  the  others  of 
that  epoch,  a  mere  parody  of  justice ;  but  though  the  chaiges 
brought  against  them  were  futile,  most  of  them  richly  de- 
serfed  their  fate.  They  were  executed,  March  24di,  to  the 
number  <rf  nineteen.  Their  execution  was  followed  hj  con- 
siderable changes.  The  CommfMM  was  reconstructed ;  Paohe, 
the  Mayor,  was  replaced  by  Lescot  Fleuriot;  the  revolu- 
tionary army  was  disbanded ;  and  the  Cordelier  Club  was 
broken  up. 

The  Bantonists  were  the  next  victims.    Banton  had  been  Danton 
troublesome  by  demanding  an  examination  of  the  conduct  of  SsMatodu" 
public  functionaries,  and  tiiat  the  Committees  should  give  an  ^^^^* 
account  of  their  acts.  As  if  a  Qovemment  which  had  declared  ^    ' 
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itielf  rewjMionarf^  that  iBimtponsible,  was  tobe  qaesiioDed  1 
TaOien  brought  aboat  an  interyiew  between  Bobe^>ieKTe  and 
Danton,  in  which  the  hitter  ia  said  to  hare  shed  tears.  On 
the  rerj  same  daj  that  Bobe^>ierre  had  determined  on  his 
death,  he  took  Danton  in  his  carriage  for  an  excorsion  beyond 
the  barriers !  ^  Camille  Desmonlins  was  induded  in  the  pro- 
scription. It  is  probable  that  he  owed  his  fiiAe  to  the  spite  of 
St  Jnst.  On  ike  night  of  March  80th,  Dantcm,  Desmonlins, 
Phillippeanx,  and  Lacvoiz  were  aixested,  after  a  deliberation 
of  the  two  Oommittees  united.  Legendre  next  da j  demanded 
that  they  should  be  tried  at  the  bar  of  the  Conyention. 
Bobespierre  opposed,  and  St.-  Just  gare  them  the  coup  de 
grdee  m  an  harangue  in  which  he  had  the  effrontery  to  say 
that  he  denounced  tiiem  as  the  last  partisans  of  royalty! 
Chabot,  Barire,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Delaunay,  Julien  (of 
Toulouse),  were  also  at  this  time  prisoners  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, on  a  charge  of  f orgm^,  and  th^  were  tried  with  the 
Dantonists,  April  2nd;  alsoH&ault  de  SfeheUes  and  Wester- 
mann.  Danton's  defence  was  audible  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Seine.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose ;  the  prisoners  were  of 
course  foredoomed.  The  trial'was  stopped  on  the  fourth 
dar,  and  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  though  not 
a  fourth  part  of  the  prisoners  had  been  heard  in  their  defence. 
From  their  violence,  and  the  symptoms  displayed  by  the 
audience,  the  Oourt  was  afraid  to  pass  sentence  on  the  accused 
at  the  bar;  it  was  read  to  them  by  their  jailer.  They  were 
guiUotmed  April  5th. 
^^g^  By  the  defeat  of  the  two  factions  of  Dantonists  and 
HAlertistes,  the  Oommittee  of  Public  Saletr  seemed  to  have 
acquired  irresistible  power.  The  triumph  of  Bobespierre  was 
complete.  The  Ck>nvention  decreed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ministerial  Ooimdl,  and  the  formation  in  its  stead  of  twelve 
Oommittees,  for  the  discharsn  of  the  various  functions  of 
government  Bobei^ierre  fifled  these  boards  with  obscure 
persons.  The  Municipality  was  also  reformed,  and  the  posts 
in  it  distributed  according  to  Bobespierre's  Udding.  The 
tribunals  of  the  Departments  were  suppressed,  and  that  of 
Pluris  became  the  sole  one.  Sodely  was  to  be  reorganised, 
and  eveiy  individual  brought  under  the  immediate  control  of 
Government.    But  in  this  plenitude  of  power  Bobespierre 

^  Von  Sybel,  voL  UL  296  (Eng.  transL);  Robfaiet»  DatUan. 
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tretabled  for  his  exiBtenoe.  The  members  of  the  goreming 
Oommittee  looked  upon  one  another  with  hatred  and  suspicion, 
as  if  each  were  plottmg  against  his  colleague's  life,  whilst  all 
were  regarded  by  moderate  people  with  abhorrence.  A  strong 
body  of  men  slept  in  Bobespierre's  house,  and,  armed  with 
dubs,  accompanied  him  in  his  walks.  At  meals,  two  pistols 
were  placed  hr  his  plate^  and  he  ate  nothing  that  had  not 
been  previously  tasted.^  To  show  that  the  Government 
could  not  be  charged  with  modSraniitme,  the  executions  kept 
their  usual  course.  Good  and  bad  were  inrolved  in  a  like 
fiiAe.  Among  the  victims  of  this  period  may  be  mentioned 
D^presmenil,  Le  Chapelier,  the  venerable  Malesherbes, 
Layeisier  the  chemist.  General  Dillon,  Ohaumette,  Gobel, 
the  apostate  bishop.  The  execution  of  numbers  of  women 
outdoes  the  other  brutalities  of  the  Beign  of  Terror.  The 
wives  of  Danton  and  Camille  Desmoulins,  the  Princess  Eliza- 
beth, the  saint-like  sister  of  Louis  XYI.,  were  sent  to  the 
scaffold.  Bobespierre  is  said  to  have  told  Maret,  the  book- 
seller, that  he  had  wished  to  save  Madame  Elizabeth,  but  that 
OoUot  d'Herbois  prevented  it  The  latter,  who  had  been  an 
unsuccessful  actor  and  indifferent  writer,  was  the  only  one  of 
HAert^s  faction  who  had  obtained  a  seat  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety. 

Bobespierre,  haying  triumphed  oyer  the  Atheists,  proceeded  p#f  oft>» 
to  establish  the  enstence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  b^ST 
immortality  of  the  soul  by  a  decree  of  the  Ck>nvention !  (18th 
FhrM,  May  7th,  1794).  It  was  not,  however,  the  God  of 
the  Scriptures,  but  the  God  of  Beason,  substituted  for  the 
Ck)ddess  of  Beason.*  The  new  Calendar  was  retained,  by 
which  Sundays  were  abolished,  and,  in  their  stead,  every 
tenth  day  was  set  apart  for  worship.  A  fllte,  planned  by 
David  ihe  painter,  was  got  up  in  honour  of  the  new  Deity, 
intended  to  outrival  that  of  the  H^rtistes  (June  8th).  An 
amphitheatre  was  erected  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tiuleries, 
with  seats  for  the  members  of  the  Conyention,  whilst  oyer 
the  basin  was  erected  a  group  of  monsters  representing 
Atheism,  Egotism,  Discord,  and  Ambition.  Bobespierre, 
whomig^t  Imnself  be  called  the  incarnation  of  the  last  three, 
caused  himsetf  to  be  named  President  of  the  Assembly  for  the 

^  Von  Sybel,  voL  iii  p.  299  (Eng.  tnunL). 

>  Auhurd,  Le  Quite  de  la  Baum,  et  le  OuUe  de  VEtre  Suprime. 
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oocadon,  and  dressed  himself  in  a  sky-blue  coat.  The 
members  of  the  Convention  walked  in  procession  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  reprentatiTes  sn 
misnon,  with  feathers  in  their  hats,  and  a  three-ooloured  sash* 
In  the  midst  of  them  was  an  antique  car,  drawn  by  eight 
oxen  with  gilt  horns,  and  carrying  a  tro^y  composed  of 
instruments  of  art  Robespierre,  as  President,  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  deputies ;  his  colleagues  in  the  Committees 
kept  as  far  behind  him  as  they  couUU  in  order,  it  is  said,  to 
make  his  position  appear  the  more  invidious;  for  they  had 
already  resolved  on  Ins  destruction.  In  the  centre  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars  rose  a  symbolical  mountain,  on  which  the 
deputies  took  their  seats,  and  a  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Beinff 
was  sung,  composed  by  the  same  Marie  Joseph  Ch^er, 
whose  ffMsile  muse  had  a  little  while  before  cdebrated  the 
triumph  of  atheism.  Bobespierre  was  at  the  height  of  his 
ffloiy.  But  his  fall  and  that  of  his  supporters  was  not  far 
distant. 
ujt  of  82nd  St.  Just  had  given  offence  by  his  haughtiness ;  he  had  had 
^^*'^*  a  violent  quarrel  witii  Camot,  and  a  complete  sdusm  had 
taken  place  in  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Bobespierre, 
St  Just,  and  Couthon  now  stood  alone.  The  treatment 
Bobespierre  had  met  with  at  the  f  Ste  determined  him  to 
strike  the  terrorists  of  the  Comnuttee  of  General  Security, 
and  the  CommiB8i<»iers  of  the  Convention  who  had  rendered 
themselves  notorious  hy  their  cruelties,  such  as  Foudid, 
Frdron,  Tallien,  Carrier.  With  this  view  he  introduced  the 
terrible  law  called  the  "Law  of  22nd  Fraifial "  (June  10th), 
intended  to  accelerate  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.  By  this 
law  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal  was  again  re-formed.  It  was 
now  to  consist  of  a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  public 
accuser  and  four  substitutes,  twelve  judges,  and  fift^  jury- 
men ;  and  for  practice  it  was  to  be  divided  into  sections  of 
twelve  members,  each  section  having  not  fewer  than  seven 
jurors.  Its  object  was  said  to  be  to  punish  the  ^lemies  of 
the  people ;  in  which  category  were  included  those  who  had 
sought  to  create  dearth,  to  inspire  discouragement,  to  spread 
false  news,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  corrupt  the  pubUe 
conscience,  to  alter  the  energy  and  purity  of  revolutionary 

^  AncM  Chillier,  his  brother,  also  a  poet,  and  a  much  hetler  one, 
was  gnilletined  Jui^  iSth. 
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and  TCpablioan  prmcipiM.  etc,  etc  The  aocoMd  nere  not  to 
be  allowed  oounael ;  it  was  not  neoesauy  to  call  witiieaaas ; 
the  deciaion  was  left  to  "the  oonsdenoe  of  jurymen  en- 
lightened by  the  lore  of  their  country."  There  was  no 
appeal,  and  the  sole  pnnishment  was  death !  By  Article  20» 
aU  previous  laws  relating  to  the  Tribunal  were  abrogated. 
This  would  do  away  with  the  law  which  forbade  any  member 
of  the  Convention  to  be  brought  before  the  Tribunal,  unless  a 
decree  of  accusation  had  been  previously  obtained  against 
him ;  and  thus  the  OonTention  would  be  pkoed  at  the  meroy 
of  SU>bespierre  and  his  two  colleagues ;  since  the  signatures 
of  three  members  of  the  Oommittee  of  Public  Safety  sufficed 
to  send  a  man  to  trial  The  OonTenti<m  took  the  alarm,  and 
though  Bobespierre  and  Gouthon  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
article,  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  warm  discussion  whidi 
served  to  expose  their  motives.  Bobespierre  and  Gouthon 
were  next  day  called  to  a  severe  account  by  the  rest  ct  the 
Gommittee,  who  had  not  been  consulted,  when  a  violent  scene 
ensued.  Billaud  Yarennes  charged  BobesiMerre  with  wishing 
to  guillotine  the  mfflnbers  of  tiiie  Gonvention;  Bobespierre 
retorted  by  accusing  BiUaud  of  counter-reTolutionary  pro* 
jects.  Stormy  scenes  also  took  place  in  the  Gonvention. 
Bourdon  and  Tallien  were  so  alarmed  by  Bobespierre's  threats 
that  the  former  took  to  his  bed  for  a  month,  while  the  latter 
wrote  him  a  humble  letter  of  submission. 

After  this  Bobespierre  ceased  to  attend  the  Gommittee.  Roboptem 
This  was  a  mistake,  as  it  ^labled  his  adversaries  all  the  S^S,§^. 
better  to  combine  against  him.  It  was  evidently  a  political 
move,  though  a  mistaken  one.  As  he  had  overcome  the 
HAeifi%$i0$  or  SnragSs  by  means  of  the  induUff^ngf  and  the 
imhUgen$  by  the  cry  for  "justice,"  so  now  he  wanted  to 
overthrow  his  opponents  in  the  Gommittee  by  reconciling 
himself  with  the  moderate  party  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Oircmdists.  In  a  speech  at  the  Jacobins,  19th  JfsstMlor 
(July  1st),  he  denounced  the  system  of  terror,  at  the  same 
time  proclaiming  unceasing  war  against  all  counter-revolu- 
tionists. In  another  address  at  the  same  place,  28rd  Jfetii- 
doTf  he  pursued  the  same  subject,  and  demandfld  that  Fouch^ 
should  be  batougU  to  account  for  his  atrocities  at  Lyons.  In 
an  artful  passage  of  the  former  speech,  he  complained  that 
the  cahmmies  forged  against  him  in  London  were  repeated 
by  his  enemies  in  Paris ;  thus  insinuating  that  all  who  ttttd 
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anytiung  to  his  prejudice  were  implicated  in  the  great  foreigii 
conspiracy  recently  invented  and  denonnced. 
Tha^_  The  story  of  this  conspiracy  had  been  got  np  on  occasion 

^  '  '  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  CoUot  d'Herfaois  by  a  man  named 
Admiral,  and  was  subsequently  applied  to  a  suspected  design 
of  a  young  woman  named  C6cale  B&iaidt  on  the  life  of 
Bobespierre.  No  satisfactory  evidence  was  produced  against 
C^cile ;  she  had»  however,  avowed  that  she  preferred  a  kii^ 
to  50,000  tyrants,  and  that  she  had  gone  to  Bobespierre's 
house  to  see  what  a  tyrant  was  like.  The  Ck>mmittee  of 
Oeneral  Security  contrived  to  involve  fifty-two  other  persons 
of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  sexes  in  this  pretended  conspiracy.  It 
is  said  that  lE^bespierre  had  nothing  to  do  with  their  trial, 
that  it  was,  in  fact,  got  up  by  his  enemies  to  place  him  in  an 
invidious  light ;  that  in  order  to  forward  this  object,  Fouquier 
TinviUe,  the  Public  Accuser  of  the  BevolutLonary  Tribunal, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  member  of  the  Committee,  ordered 
fifty-four  red  shirts,  the  costume  of  parricides,  to  be  prepared 
for  the  condemned  persons.  The  procession  of  the  victims 
(June  17th,  1794)  was  all  the  more  striking,  as  the  guillotine 
had  now  been  removed  to  the  Barri&re  du  Trdne,  and  the 
carts  had  consequently  to  pass  through  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine.  This  alEair  of  the  Chemues  Eougee,  as  it  was  called, 
was  soon  followed  by  that  of  a  pretended  conspiracy  in  the 
prisons.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  authorized  Her- 
mann, a  Commissioner  of  Civil  AdministnJdon,  to  investigate 
plots  in  prisons,  by  an  a/rrStS,  dated  7th  Me$9idor  an  11 
(June  25th,  1794),  and  signed  by  Bobespierre,  Billaud 
Varennes,  and  Barire.  BobNBspierre,  therefore,  appears  to 
have  retained  the  power  of  signing  decrees,  though  he  had 
now  absented  himself  from  the  Committee ;  but  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  later  signature  can  be  produced.  An  arrStS 
for  the  execution  of  some  prisoners,  though  signed  by  St. 
Just,  2nd  Thm^idar  (July  20th),  bears  neither  the  name  of 
Bobespierre  nor  of  Couthon.  One  of  the  substitutes  of  the 
Public  Accuser  charged  Hermann  with  proposing  to  the 
Committee  '*to  sweep  out  the  prisons  in  order  to  depopulate 
France  and  make  Bobespierre  dictator."  A  list  was  made 
out  of  159  persons  confined  in  the  Luxembourg,  including 
the  Prince  d  H^nin,  the  Duke  de  Q^vres,  thirty-nine  nobles, 
the  ex-prior  of  the  Chartreux,  several  general  and  other 
ofieers,  bankers,  etc    They  were  nearly  fJl  condemned  and 
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exacated  19tli,  2l8t,  SSnd  Meuidor  (Jvlj  7th,  dth,  lOtii). 
These  execntioiiB  were  foUowed  by  that  of  leTwal  piisoiien  in 
theCarmeB. 

It  ia  impoMiUe  to  Moertain  Robespierre's  shsre  in  these 
atrooilies  afler  his  withdAwal  from  the  Committee.  It  is, 
however,  oertain  that  after  that  event  the  number  of  exeea- 
tkms  vastlj  increased.  In  the  forty-five  days  which  elapsed 
from  the  assumed  date  of  his  retiiement  (June  11th)  till  his 
OTerthrow  on  the  9th  Thermiidi>r  (Jvlj  27th),  1,285  persons 
were  gnillotined,  while  daring  the  f ort j-five  dajs  immediately 
preceding,  only  577  persons  had  snflered.  It  was  alter  his 
retirement  that  people  were  sent  to  the  goillotine  in  what 
were  called /bfim^  or  batches,  by  which  speedy  method  one 
person  was  often  executed  in  mistake  for  another.  We  mnst 
reooUect,  however,  that  Robespierre  had  at  least  facilitated 
this  wholesale  bntdiay  by  his  law  of  22nd  Pfakial. 

The  Oommittees  of  Pablic  Safety  and  of  Oeneral  Becoritv  piofct«Biiiit 
endeavonred  to  pennade  the  Ck>nvention  that  they  were  all 
embarked  in  a  common  cause ;  that  a  massacre  of  the  depn- 
ties  was  intended,  and  they  tried  to  convince  each  individu- 
aUy  of  his  personal  danger.  Bobe^>ierre  and  Ckmthon,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  their  speeches  at  the  Jacobins,  professed 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  Convention.  Every  means  was 
nsed  to  show  Robespierre  in  an  invidious  light  as  a  would>be 
dictator  and  a  patron  of  superstition  and  priestcraft.  With 
the  last  view,  a  &lse  and  ridiculous  story  was  invented  of  his 
being  a  disciple  of  one  Catharine  Theot,  a  crasy  old  woman, 
who,  like  Joanna  Southcott  in  England,  gave  out  that  she 
was  the  mother  of  Gk>d.  The  Convention  was  convulsed  with 
laughter  at  the  story,  whilst  Robespierre  gnashed  his  teeth 
wi&  rage.  With  reqpect  to  the  political  charge,  St.  Just 
actually  proposed  in  a  meeting  of  the  two  Committees  (July 
23rd)  that  Robespierre  should  be  named  IMctator.  The 
anecdote  is  recorded  and  believed  by  the  republican  editors 
of  the  Hisknre  PaHiameniaire,  oa  the  authority  of  a  man 
who  had  heard  it  from  Bar^,  and  is  confirmed  by  Barire's 
Mimoire9,^  published  subsequently  to  the  Higknre  Pa/rUa- 


Robespierre  might  probsbly  have  overcome  his  enemies  by 

'  T.  iL  p.  SIS  so.    See  also  Van  8ybsl,  HevohUioMzeii,  B.  lii  S. 
218  fL  (VOL  iv.  p.  08  Eng.  transL). 
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an  iiimirreetum»  for  Leeoot  Fleimot»  fhe  Mayor  of  Paris,  and 
Henrioti  the  Ckmunaader  of  the  National  Guard,  irare  denroted 
to  him.  But  Bobespierre  had  never  openly  approved  tfaia 
mode  of  action,  though  he  had  aometimea  aeowtly  aisimnlated 
it.  He  relied  on  his  numU  inflnenee,  and  imagined  that  he 
should  OTeroome  all  opposition  by  the  speech  which  he  had 
prepared.  The  Ck>mmittee  endeaToored  to  come  to  an  agtee- 
ment  with  him  and  his  party,  and  had  sent  for  him  for  that 
purpose,  5th  Thermidar  (July  22nd).  But  a  reoondliation 
was  found  to  be  impracticable. 
Ptotto  After  the  failure  of  this  attempt  at aeoommodation,  nothing 

'"  remained  but  a  trial  of  strength  in  the  Ckmvention.  Bobes- 
pieire's  enemies  bound  themiMlTes  by  an  oath  that  they  weold 
assassinfite  him  in  the  midst  of  the  Assembly,  if  they  failed 
in  persuading  it  against  him.  Bobespierre  began  the  attat^ 
by  a  long  speedi,  8th  Thermidor  (July  26th),  in  which  he 
explained  and  defended  his  principles,  and  repelled  the  charge 
of  aiming  at  a  dictatorship.  He  conclnded  by  proposing  to 
purge  and  renew  both  the  Oommittees,  to  constitute  a  United 
Qovenmient  under  the  ConTention,  and  to  punish  traitors. 
His  speech,  though  elaborated  and  written  with  great  cave, 
was  veiy  ill  suited  to  his  purpose.  It  consisted  of  vague  and 
ffeneral  charges,  and  was  but  the  pre&oe  to  a  Beport  to  be 
delivered  the  following  day  by  St.  Just^  in  which  their 
opponents  were  to  be  personally  denounced.  Hence  it  ex- 
cited general  alarm,  nor  would  Bobespierre  respond  to  the 
cries  <^  "Name!  Name!"  The  manner  in  which  his  speech 
was  received  seems  to  have  alarmed  Bobe^>ierTe  himself. 
He  read  it  in  the  evening  at  the  Jacobins,  where  it  was  heard 
with  great  applause;  but  he  called  it  his  "testament  of 
death,"  talked  of  drinking  the  hemk>ek.  His  friends  ex- 
horted him  to  try  an  insurrection,  but  he  declined.  On  the 
same  evening  some  emissaries  of  the  Mountain  persuaded 
several  menubers  of  the  Bight  to  join  them,  and  thus 
to  escape  the  guillotine  and  put  an  end  to  the  Beign  of 
Tencw.* 

Tji«9th,  On  the  morning  of  9th  Thermddor  (July  27th),  St  Just 

M.     1^^    mounted  the  tribune  of  the  Convention  and  began  to  vead  his 
Beport.    He  had  announced  his  intention  to  £»  so  overnight 

^  JBwf.  PmrL  i.  zsoiv.  p.  5;  Durand  de  Maillsae,  J7w<.  de  la  Cm- 
vention^  eh.  x. 
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in  tbe  Oonunittee  of  PaUie  Sftfetj,  and  had  not  concealed 
that  be  ahonld  attack  some  of  its  members.  He  bad  icarcelj 
read  a  few  lines  when  he  was  violmtly  intermpted  b j  Tallien 
and  BiOaad  Yarennes/  who  denonnoed  the  desigiis  oi  Bobes- 
pierre  and  his  aocompliees»  and  aocosed  them  of  a  plot  to 
massacre  the  Ooayention.  These  remarks  were  reoeived  with 
lend  and  general  appUnse.  Bobespierre  mshed  to  the 
tribone,  bat  his  voice  was  drowned  with  cries  of  A  hw  U 
UfTtml  Tallien  yiolentlj  exclaimed,  that  if  the  Convention 
had  not  the  courage  to  decree  the  accusation  of  the  **  new 
Cromwell,"  he  would  stab  him  to  the  heart ;  at  the  same  time 
drawing  forth  and  brandishing  a  dagger.  He  then  demanded 
that  Henriot  and  his  itcA-major  should  be  accused,  that  the 
Assemblj  should  sit  in  permanenca  Both  were  decreed  bj 
acekmation,  amidst  cries  of  Vine  la  Bepubliqfiis !  as  well  as 
the  arrest  of  Dumas,  Boulanger,  and  Dufraise,  three  of 
Bobespierre's  boldest  partisans.  Bobespierre,  who  stiU  re- 
mained at  the  tribune,  made  several  ineffectual  attemjpts  to 
obtain  a  hearing;  his  voice  was  alwajs  drowned  by  cnes  of 
A  ha§  le  iyrof^/  and  hj  the  bell  of  the  President  Thuriot 
His  arrest  was  now  decreed  amid  cries  of  Vice  la  Uberie! 
Vive  la  B^pMique!  His  brother  Augustine  demanded  to 
share  his  fate.  Couthon,  St  Just,  and  Lebas  were  also 
ordered  to  be  arrested. 

When  the  news  of  the  arrest  of  the  five  members  reached  Boba^om 
the  General  Council  of  the  Commune,  which  had  assembled  £^n£^^^ 
about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  they  drew  up  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  to  rise,  ordered  the  tocein  to  be  rung, 
the  Sections  to  be  convoked,  and  the  cannoniers  to  repair  to 
the  HAlel  de  Yille.  The  Jacobin  Club  also  dedared  them- 
selves in  cOTcespondence  with  the  Cofnrnime.  Henriot  had 
been  arrested  by  two  members  of  the  Convention ;  CoiBnhal 
and  Louvet  were  therefore  sent  in  his  place  to  libeiate  the 
prisoners.  They  brought  Bobespierre  to  the  Town  Hail 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  By  orders  from  the 
Commune  the  concierge  of  the  Luxembourg  had  refused  to 
receive  him,  and  he  had  therefore  gone  to  the  Bureau  of 
Police*  with  the  view,  apparently,  of  obudning  a  trial  before 
the  Bev<dutionary  Tribunal ;  and,  as  he  hoped,  a  triumphant 

^  The  Beport  was  laid  on  the  bar,  and  will  be  fonnd  in  the  EiH. 
Pari,  t,  soar.  pp.  6-80.  It  aoeiued,  hy  name,  only  Coilot  d'Herbois 
and  BUlaai  Vaiemics. 
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aoquittal,  like  Marat.  The  other  prisonerg  were  also  saooes- 
siyelj  brought  to  the  Town  HaiL  Meanwhile  the  ConTention 
had  reeumed  its  sitting,  and  Henriot,  who  had  also  been 
liberated  bj  Louret  and  Ooffinhal,  had  proceeded  thither  with 
his  etat^ma^cr  and  some  oannoniers,  with  the  intention  of 
shutting  up  the  Chamber.  On  his  anriyal,  the  President, 
putting  on  his  hat  in  sign  of  distress,  ezdaimed,  "The 
moment  is  come  when  we  must  die  at  our  posts!"  The 
deputies  responded  with  cries  of  approbation,  and  the  spec- 
tators showed  the  same  enthusiasm.  Henriot,  having  in  vain 
exhorted  the  cannoniers  to  fire,  took  fright  and  returned  at 
full  gallop  to  the  HAted  de  Yille.  The  Assembly  now  pro- 
ceed^ to  outlaw  him,  as  well  as  the  five  arrested  members, 
and  all  fnncti<maries  who  should  take  part  against  the  Con- 
▼ention. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  tide  of  public  opinion  had 
turned.  At  the  summons  of  the  (hmmwne  the  Sections  had 
assembled  about  nine  o'dock  in  the  evening,  and  the  in- 
surgents had  desired  them  to  march  their  battalions  to  the 
Hdtel  de  Yille.  But  they  were  in  a  state  of  uncertaintj ; 
only  some  vague  accounts  had  reached  them  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  Convention  and  the  Cofwnmne,  and  therefore  for 
the  most  part  they  sent  but  a  few  men  to  the  HAtel  de  Yille ; 
while,  on  the  arrival  of  a  summons  from  the  Convention, 
their  battalions  proceeded  thither,  defiled  through  the  hall, 
and  swore  to  protect  the  Assembly.  As  the  Sections  of  the 
&ubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  St.  Marceau  alone  showed  any 
willingness  to  respond  to  the  appeal  of  the  Oammune^  the 
Convention  found  itself  strong  enough  to  begin  the  attack. 
Barras  and  Fr&on  were  despatched  before  midnight  with 
two  columns  against  the  HAtel  de  Yille ;  while  a  sufficient 
guard,  with  artfllery,  was  left  to  protect  the  assembly.  Mean- 
while, at  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  the  Council  of  the  CbftMn«»«, 
with  Bobespierre  and  the  other  outlawed  deputies,  were 
sitting  in  conclave.  An  insurrection  was  debated.  Bobes- 
pierre was  at  first  irresolute ;  but  as  the  night  wore  on,  and 
no  other  hope  appeared,  he  reluctantly  consented  to  a  rising. 

The  case  did  not  seem  altogether  desperate.  The  Place  de 
QiAwe  was  filled  with  armed  men  and  cannons ;  the  aid  of  the 
Sections  was  confidently  anticipated,  from  their  having  sent 
deputations.  But  soon  after  midnight  rumours  began  to 
arrive  of  their  defection ;  emissaries  from  the  advanced  guard 
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of  the  CoiiTeiiti<mal  foroet  begftn  to  penetrate  among  the 
armed  maaaes  in  front  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  raised  the 
C17  of  Vive  ta  dmoefUicm  I  which  was  answered  by  serend 
Toices ;  the  prodamation  of  ontiawry  was  vead,  on  which  the 
crowd  dispersed.  When  Henriot  descended,  hefonnd  that  all 
his  troom  and  cannoniers  had  yanished.  At  the  same  time 
the  heacb  of  Barras  and  Fr6ron's  columns  were  beraming  to 
appear;  presently  they  surrounded  the  H6tel  de  Yille,  with 
loud  shouts  of  Vive  la  Qmoeniian  NoHondU!  Some  of  them 
penetrated  into  the  Council  Chamber,  when  a  strange  sight 
presented  itself.  The  elder  Robespierre  was  seen,  his  jaw 
broken  by  a  pistol-bullet ;  Lebas  had  blown  out  his  Inrains ; 
Augustine  Robespierre  had  thrown  himself  out  of  window, 
but  surriTed  the  &11;  Couthon  had  contrived  to  escape  from 
the  Council  Chamber,  but  was  seised  by  the  mob  and 
nearly  thrown  into  the  Seine ;  CoiBnhal,  accusing  Henriot  of 
cowardice,  had  thrown  him  out  of  window  into  a  drain ;  he 
himself  succeeded  in  escajpiog  and  concealed  himself  two  or 
three  days  in  an  island  in  the  Seine,  but  was  ultimately 
captured ;  St.  Just  alone  awaited  his  fate  with  tranquillity. 
Bobespierre  was  conyeyed  to  the  apartments  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  where,  stretched  on  a  table,  wounded 
and  dejected,  he  was  exposM  to  the  gaze  and  maledictions  of 
the  spectators/  Li  the  course  of  the  forenoon  he  was  trans* 
ferrea  to  the  dmciergeriet  and  thence  brought  before  the 
Berolutioiiary  Tribunal,  together  with  his  accomplices.  After 
their  identity  had  been  proved,  they  were  sent  to  the  scaffold, 
about  fire  o'clock  in  the  CTening  of  10th  Thermidor. 

Bobespierre  had  few  or  none  of  the  qualities  which  are  Deatiiiutid 
commonly  supposed  to  characterise  the  leaders  of  great  re*  ^f^b«h 
▼olutions.    He  had  neither  commanding  abiUty,  nor  personal  pi«rre. 
courage,  nor  the  popular  manners  and  address  which  con- 
ciliate friends  and  partisans ;  his  person  was  small  and  mean, 
his  voice  shrill  and  disagreeable,  ^his  countenance  repellent^ 
his  habits  selfish  and  egotistical  in  the  extreme.    He  dressed 
himself  with  scnnpulous  neatness;  continued  to  wear  hair- 
powder,  though  the  disuse  of  it  was  a  distinctive  mark  of 
Jacobmism ;  abhorred  the  bonnet  rouge  and  the  slang  of  the 
Revolution.  He  had  the  prof oundest  sense  of  his  own  talents, 
and  of  his  own  virtue.    To  what  then  must  be  attributed  the 

^  HiH.  ParL  t.  zxxiv.  p.  M. 
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iniluflnoe  of  sach  a  man,  in  ihofle  tnibnlent  timeB  P  Fint,  be 
seemed  to  be  tbe  liTing  image  of  Bouseean's  aentimentalitj, 
wbicb  played  so  great  a  part  in  tbe  Revolution.  His  dis- 
oonraes  were  made  up  of  commonplaoes  from  BonMean  aboat 
the  ligbte  of  man  and  the  eoTereignty  of  the  people,  which  he 
oontinaouB^  and  monotonondj  repeated,  without  adding  a 
ringle  new  idea  of  bis  own.  But  amidst  these  oommonplsMes 
diere  was  always  a  particular  passage  of  sentiment  and  pathos 
respecting  himself,  bis  merits,  the  labours  of  his  painful 
career,  his  personal  sufferings.  By  dint  of  labour  he  had 
acquired  a  style  which  bore  some  distant  resemblance  to 
Bcnisseau's.  He  was  not  covetous  of  money,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  his  lodgings  were  found  only  an  amignai  of  fifty  Hrres, 
and  some  orders  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  his  pay  as 
deputy,  which  he  had  not  used.  His  passion  was  not  avarice 
but  ambition,  springing  from  boundless  egotism  and  pride. 
Bis  honesty,  cautiousness,  cunning,  and  perseverance  were 
among  the  chief  means  of  his  success.  Intensely  jealous  of 
anyone  who  enjoyed  popularity,  he  had  tbe  art  to  destroy  his 
opponents  without  exposing  himself,  by  setting  them  against 
one  another,  and  then  withdrawing  from  the  scene  of  danger. 
He  had  no  compunction  in  sacnficing  human  life  to  any 
extent.  In  his  case,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
arisen,  as  with  Collot  d'Herbois,  Fouch^,  Carrier,  and  others 
of  the  period,  from  a  mere  savage  thirst  for  human  blood, 
but  because  he  thought  such  a  course  a  necessary  means  for 
carrying  out  his  fanatical  policy. 
KDdof  ttie  With  the  death  of  Bobeipierre  the  Beign  of  Terror  may  be 
tSSt^  said  to  have  ended.  From  the  first  establishment  of  the  Bevo- 
^^'  lutionary  Tribunal,  down  to  the  9th  Thermidor,  between  2,000 

and  3,000  persons  had  perished  by  the  guillotine  in  Paris.^ 
More  than  a  third  of  these  victims  were  persons  belonging  to 
the  lower  classes,  such  as  workmen,  soldiers,  sempstresses, 
and  women  servants.  Bailleul,  who  was  seven  months  in  the 
(hnciergerie,  says  that  almost  all  the  persons  who  perished 
under  his  eyes  belonged  to  the  class  of  dtisens,  and  even 
smaller  dtisens.  I>unng  this  period  the  public  executioner 
was  accustomed  to  apply  daily  to  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal, 
to  know  how  many  carts  wotdd  be  required.  But  the  Beign 
of  Terror  also  interfered  tyrannically  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

^  According  to  the  SiH.  PaH.  (t  xxxir.  p.  97)  2669. 
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The  jatumalB  were  sabjected  to  a  oensonhip;  letters  were 
officiallj  and  publicly  opened  at  the  post-office;  the  taxes  were 
unjustly  levied ;  requisitions  for  money,  horses^  and  other 
artidee  were  arbitranly,  and  often  fraudulently,  made  by  the 
public  officers  under  terror  of  the  guillotine.  Nobody,  not 
even  the  Treasury,  could  tell  the  sums  levied.  To  be  ridiwas 
often  a  cause  of  accusation,  and  always  a  certain  ground  of 
condemnation. 

It  has  been  thought  that  if  the  eotip  tUai  of  the  9th  Neceaaity 
TkevmiAoT  had  been  favourable  to  Bobespierre,  the  French  ^'tuj 
Bepublic  would  have  terminated  with  him  instead  of  Napo-  daspotbm. 
leon»  and  that,  once  in  possession  of  supreme  power,  he  would 
have  used  it  with  moderation.    This  is  un]ikely,a8  though  he 
had  the  art  to  supplant  his  enemies,  he  had  neither  the 
genins  nor  the  courage  which  would  have  enabled  him  for  any 
considerable  time  to  have  been  the  ruler  and  dictator  of  a 
great  nation.    The  fadlity  with  which  his  overthrow  was 
effected  shows  that  his  influence  was  already  on  the  wane ; 
and  it  seems  probable  that  nothing  but  a  mintary  despotism 
oookL  have  rescued  France  from  the  anarchy  into  which  she 
hadfibUen. 
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NOBTHBBN  AND   BA8TBBN   SUIKOPS,   1787-1796 

Bkfaig  of  nPHE  first  pftrtition  of  Poland  and  the  Constitation  of  1775, 
tiiePoi6i.  X  gpiaranteed  by  Bu88ia»  had  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  that 
Power,  more  especiall j  by  means  of  tbe  Permanent  GonnciU 
composed  of  Bussian  partisans,  and  directed  by  the  Bussian 
ambassador.  King  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  hunself  was  the 
mere  creature  of  the  Empress  Catharine  IL,  and  had  dis- 
gusted the  Poles  by  the  subserviency  which  he  displayed 
towajrdsherandPotemldn.  Poland,  in  short,  was  administtted 
aJmost  as  if  it  already  formed  a  Bussian  proyince.  Bumours 
were  afloat  of  a  fresh  partition,  which  should  reduce  it  in 
reality  to  that  condition,  when  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  Bussia  and  the  Porte,  in  1787,  seemed  to  offer  an 
opportunity  for  throwing  off  the  Bussian  yoke.  The  patriot 
rarty,  led  by  Ignatius  and  Stanislaus  Potocki,  EoUontay, 
ICosciuszko,  Malachowsld,  and  others,  determined  to  embrace 
it* 

Catharine  11.,  desirous  that  the  Poles  should  assist  her  in 
her  war  against  the  Turks,  proposed  an  allianoe  for  that  pur* 
pose  to  Stanislaus  Augustus  and  the  Permanent  Coimdl. 
Such  an  alliance,  howcTcr,  was  contrary  to  ancient  treaties 
subsisting  between  Poland  and  the  Porte ;  and  King  Stanis- 
laus, howerer  willing  to  assist  his  mistress,  was  unaUfe  to  do 
so  without  appealing  to  the  constitutional,  or  four  years' 
diet,  which  was  to  meet  in  October,  1788.  A  complete  change 
had  now  been  effected  in  the  political  aspect  of  Emrope  through 

^  See  for  the  aflBurs  of  Poland,  Oginski,  MM)^  9ur  la  Poioane  et  les 
PoUmaii  depuis  1788  jusqt^d  1815 ;  Adam  Gzartoryflki,  Mimoiirea  et 
Carrespondanee;  Kalinka,  Der  Vierfdhnge  PoMiche  Beichgtag  (1788- 
1791):  SoRLX'i?i«rc9>e  et  la  SivoltUum  Fran^OMt;  Smitt»  Suvmrow 
und  PoUnt  Uniergcaig;  Sybel,  OetehiUkU  der  BevoluHanegeU  (trsna.). 
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the  triple  ftllJance  betweoi  Qieat  Britain,  the  United  Bro* 
▼inoes,  and  PniMia,  with  a  Tiew  to  oppose  the  de«gnB  of 
Siusia  and  Austria;  and  the  Polish  patriots,  reckoning  on 
the  aid  of  Prassia  and  her  allies,  resolyed  to  make  a  stand  for 
libertj.  Oreat  efforts  were  made  by  men  of  talent  and 
energy  to  be  elected  as  nnncios  to  an  Assembly  which,  it 
was  belisYed,  would  alter  and  fix  the  destinies  of  their 
countiT.  Their  first  triumph  was  to  oonyert  the  Diet,  the  Sncoommd 
day  after  it  met,  into  a  Confederation,  thus  obviating  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
Uberwn  veto^  and  learing  matters  to  be  decided  by  a  majority 
of  TOtes.  A  note  presented  to  the  Diet  by  Connt  BnidioltE, 
the  Pmssian  Minister,  October  12th,  strongly  protesting,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  against  the  alliance  proposed  by 
Bossia,^  inspired  the  patriots  with  imbonnded  confidence, 
especiaQy  as  the  Plrossian  Cabinet  appeared  resolyed  to  sup- 
port its  policy  by  arms ;  and  the  Tliissian  ambassador  found 
niinHftlf  compelled  to  withdraw  his  proposal  of  an  alliance. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Diet,  in  spite  of  the  threats  of  X^V^^. 
Bussia,  abolished  .the  Permanent  Council,  January  18th,  couDdi^ 
1789,  increased  the  army,  and  instituted  a  Council  of  War,  aboUdiad. 
ind^wndent  of  the  Ejng.  But  further  reforms  were  too  long 
delated*  It  is  probable  that  if  the  Constitution  of  May  3rd, 
1791,  had  been  established  a  year  or  two  earlier,  before  the 
union  of  Prussia  and  Russia,  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
France,  had  altered  all  Frederick  Willifun*s  yiews  as  to  Poland, 
she  would  not  haye  lost  the  Prussian  alliance,  and  that  her 
Uberiies  might  haye  been  saTcd.  There  was,  however, 
another  concQtion  necessary  to  seimre  the  continued  friend- 
ship of  Prussia.  That  Power  had  long  coveted  the  possession 
of  Dantoo  and  Thorn.  In  April,  178R^,  the  Marquis  Lucche- 
aini  was  sent  to  Warsaw  to  negotiate  for  the  cession  of  those 
places,  with  instructions  to  denounce  as  an  imposture  the 
idea  that  Frederick  William  desired  a  fresh  partition  of 
Poland  Certain  compensations  were  to  be  offered  to  the 
Poles,  and  esrocially  an  advantageous  treaty  of  c(»nmerce 
with  Prussia,  England,  and  Holland.  Several  of  the  patriot 
party  were  of  omnion  that  the  cession  should  be  made.'  It 
was  advocated  oy  the  English  Ministry,  though  not  by  the 
mendiants  of  England ;  aM  probably  it  might  have  secured 
the  P^russian  allittice,  and  have  deprived  that  country  of  any 

^  Mhn.  Oginski,  t  L  p.  86  sqq.  ^  Ikid.  p.  9L 

Y.  M 
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motiTe  for  a  Becoad  partition  of  Poland.  But  it  wag  opposed 
by  a  numerous  party  in  the  Diet,  and  especially  by  those  who 
were  in  the  interest  of  Bussia.  Prussia»  in  consequence, 
abandoned  the  project  for  the  present,  but  she  still  kept  her 
eyes  fixed  in  tdiat  direction.  Meanwhile,  as  a  war  with 
TtmAj  Austria  appeared  imminent,  Frederick  William,  towards  the 
PMSrAad  ^^^  ^^  1789,  expressed  his  desire  of  forming  an  intimate  con- 
SSSfWoL  ^'^^^^^  ^^^  ^®  Poles ;  and  urged  them  to  fix,  as  soon  as 
itool  ^^  possible,  their  form  of  government.  In  January,  1790,  the 
Prussian  Minister  signified  that  his  Court  approved  of  all  the 
reforms  hitherto  adopted  by  the  Diet;  proposed  a  defensiye 
alliance,  coupled  with  a  reduction  of  duties  on  Polish  com* 
modities ;  and  though  he  concealed  not  how  much  the  cession 
of  Thorn  and  Dantzic  was  desired,  he  did  not  insist  upon  that 
point,  and  all  mention  of  it  was  omitted  in  the  defensive 
treaty  concluded  at  Warsaw,  March  29th.  In  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Prussia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  in  the  pre.- 
Tious  January,  it  had  been  agreed  that  Qalicia,  which  had 
fallen  to  the  share  of  Austria  in  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
in  1772,  should  be  wrested  from  her;  and  the  Cabinet  of 
Berlin  was  inclined  to  restore  this  province,  or,  at  all  events, 
a  part  of  it,  containing  the  salt  works  of  Wielicska,  to  the 
Poles,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  cession  of  Dantsic  and  Thorn. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Diet  were  averse  to  cede  those  ports, 
especially  Dftntzic,  the  key  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  subject  was 
therefore  dropped.^  The  sixth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  War- 
saw is  the  most  important,  as  having  direct  reference  to 
Russia.'  It  purported  that  if  any  foreign  Power  whatever, 
in  consequence  of  preceding  acts  and  stipulations,  diould 
assume  the  right  of  meddling  in  the  internal  afhirs  of  the 
Polish  BepubUc,  his  Prussian  Majesty  would  first  employ  his 
good  offices  to  prevent  any  hostiUties  that  might  arise  from 
such  a  pretension;  and  that  if  these  should  fafl,  and  Poland 
should  be  attacked,  he  would  consider  himself  bound  to  afford 
the  assistance  stipulated  in  the  present  treaty,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  tiiat  Prussia  should  furnish  30,000  men. 

Meanwhile  the  framing  of  the  new  Constitution  was  pro- 

^  The  correspondence  between  the  Kinffs  of  Pmssia  and  Poland  on 
thiB  subject  will  be  foand  in  Henben;,  Becueil,  t.  iiL  p.  IS  sqq.  and 
in  Martens,  BecueUt  t.  v.  p.  196  sqq.  (2iid  ed.). 

*  See  Koch  et  SehdU,  Nisi,  de$  TraiUs,  t.  ziv.  p.  119.  The  treaty 
is  in  Martens,  i^seiMtf,  t.  iv.  p.  471. 
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oeeding  very  slowlj,  and  it  was  not  piomnlgated  till  May  FoUdiOaii- 
3rd,  1791.^  The  principal  artidee  of  it  were,  that  the  Boman  ]^m1^ 
Catholic  fiuth  should  be  the  religion  of  the  State,  though  itSl 
dissenters  were  allowed  the  exercise  of  their  worship,  and 
fall  participation  in  all  dril  rights;  the  Uberum  veto  was 
abolished ;  and,  what  was  most  impcMrtant  of  all,  the  Crown 
was  declared  hereditary.  The  discussion  of  this  article  had 
been  attended  with  great  difficulties.  To  many  of  the  Poles, 
to  abandon  the  right  of  election  seemed  to  be  to  sacrifice 
their  liberties,  especially  as  every  noble  might  aspire  to  the 
Throne.  The  succession  was  settled,  upon  tiie  death  of  King 
Stanislaus,  upon  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and, 
in  the  event  of  his  decease  without  male  issue,  on  the  hus« 
band  whom  he  might  select  for  his  daughter,  with  the  ccm- 
sent  of  the  States.  Should  the  reigning  House  become 
extinct,  then  the  electiye  right  was  to  revert  to  the  nation.  ^ 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  however,  wIm  far  from  being  dazded 
with  the  splendid  but  precarious  offer  of  the  Polish  Crown. 
He  replied  evasivelv,  and  delayed  a  d^nitive  answer  till 
April,  1792;  when  he  gave  a  conditional  assent,  dependent 
on  the  approval  of  the  neighbouring  Courts,  and  on  certain 
changes  to  be  made  in  the  Constitution.'  The  Constitution 
of  tbkj  3rd,  and  especially  the  article  respecting  the  here- 
ditary succession  of  the  Crown,  was  &r  from  being  popular. 
This  article  was  carried  in  the  Diet  only  by  a  small  majority, 
while  of  sixty  DieHneB  or  {»rovindal  Dieis,  only  ten  adopted 
it»  Yet  the  elective  right  had  mainly  contributed  to  nourish 
anarchy  in  Poland,  and  to  afford  the  neighbouring  Powers  a 
pretence  for  interfering  in  its  affairs.  The  Russian  party,  by 
way  of  thwarting  the  designs  of  P^russia  on  Dantsic  and 
lliom,  had  contrived  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  an  article 
prohildting,  under  any  circumstance,  the  transfer  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  territory  or  sovereign  rights  of  Poland  to  a  foreign 
Power.  The  Prussian  Cabinet  was  much  opposed  to  the  new 
Polish  Constitution.  They  dreaded  that,  as  the  Kingdom 
was  to  become  hereditary,  it  might,  by  a  marriage  wi&  the 
Elector's  daughter,  taXL  into  tde  hands  of  a  Bussian  or  Aus- 
trian Prince,  or  of  a  small  German  Prince  entirely  dependent 
on  Austria  or  Bnssia.    But  Frederick  William  at  that  time 

^  A  returns  of  it  will  be  foand  in  Koeh  and  Sch(Sll,  t.  xiv.p.  125, 
and  in  Oginski,  Mim.  t.  i  p.  190  soq* 
»  Oginski,  «6«i.  p.  140. 
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dimded  a  breach  wiib  Buana^  and  mm  thereiSore  deeiroiiB  of 
^oiliating  the  Polas;  and  he  oonsequentlj  both  directij/ 
^sid  throii^  hU  Ambamdor,  Lucehesiili,  anooimoed,  both  at 
Wajrqaw  and  Dveoden,  hia  aatiafaction  at  the  happj  revolution 
which  had  been  acoompliihed.  The$e»  howeTer»  as  appeared 
from  the  reprolt,  were  mere  perfidioiu  compliments,  on  which 
the  Poles  laid  too  mncli  stress. 

.  The  Smpress  C!atharin0 11.,  on  the  other  hand*  viewed  the 
^SS^^  proceedings  of  the  Poles  with  a  displeasure  which  she  did 
^  not  attempt  to  conceal    Although  the  new  Ck>nstitution  sub- 

stituted an  hereditary  for  an  elective  monarchy,  and  main- 
tained the  nobility  and  their  privileges,  yet  the  patriot  nobles, 
by  their  liberal  measures,  and  especially  by  demanding  the 
citisenship  of  Warsaw,  seemed  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
equality;  and  Catharine  pretended  to  recognize  in  the  en- 
thusiasm which  reigned  ia  Poland,  the  germ  of  those  princi- 
ples which  agitated  France,  and  menaced  every  throne  in 
Europe.  The  altered  stM^e  of  things  at  the  commencement 
pt  1792  enabled  her  to  wreak  har  vengeance  on  the  unhappy 
Poles.  The  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  were  now  reocm- 
ciled,  and  jointly  occupied  in  the  war  against  France,  while 
the  Peace  of  Jassy,  between  ilussia  and  the  Turks,  to  which 
the  English  and  Dutch  had  acceded,  enabled  Catharine  to 
dispose  fredy  of  her  forces.  Her  first  plan  was  to  occupy 
Pobnd;  bat  from  this  she  was  deterred  by  the  good  under- 
standing between  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  c<«oiliate  those  Powers,  as  well  as  to  offer  them 
some  atturement  for  the  prosecution  of  the  French  war, 
which  interested  her  much,  though  she  took  no  part  in  it. 
9oth  tjie  Qennan  Powen  wanted  compensation  for  their 
risks  and  expenses  in  the  war  against  France;  Prussia  de- 
sired a  Polish  province,  iM^d  the  imagination  of  the  Austrian 
Smperor  Francis  n,  was  inflamed  by  Catharine's  suggestion 
9I  an  exchange  of  Belgium  for  same  Bavarian  territory.*  It 
^aif  not  difficult  for  Catharine  to  get  up  a  strong  party  in 
Poh^nd  itself,  ifhere  she  had  already  numerous  adherents, 
end  where  many  of  the  grandees  were  disgusted  at  being 
excluded  by  the-  new  Constitution  from  aU  chance  of  die 
thnme.    Among  thede  last  the  principal  were  Felix  Potocki, 

^  Von  Sybel,  SwohMmmU,  voL  L  p^  M)  s^  (Sag,  traasl.). 
> /Md  Bodk  vL  oh.  2. 
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Sereiiii  Biewnflid,  and  Branic^  ^k»  Orowti  OetierraL  TheM 
nobles  were  inyited  to  St.  Petersburg,  uid  formed  in&  tiie 
Boaaaii  Onlmiet  a  oonspiraoy  for  tiie  OTSiihrow  of  the 
PoHsh  Oonslitiitioii.  Emg  Stanislaiu,  the  slaye  of  Catha- 
xine,  lent  himself  to  the  same  design.  All  the  projeotod 
refbrms  were  delayed;  the  pnblio  ofKom  were  filled  with  the 
ojen  or  secret  adherents  of  Russia ;  Bninidd  was  appointed 
at  War,  and  all  preparatioBS  for  defence  were 

ie  resnlt  of  these  plots  was  manifested  bj  the  Cov**  ContedMa- 
WMDwmAxioK  o9  Takoowits,  Maj,  17M,  formed  with  the  xS^ti. 
arowed  object  of  restoring  what  may  be  oaQed  the  Bnssiau  >c»y»  ^tm. 
Constitation  of  1775.  Alwnt  the  same  time  Oatharine  pab« 
Hshed  a  sort  of  manifesto,  in  which  she  declared  the  ne# 
Constitation  illegal  and  dang^Kms,  and  intimated  to  the 
Poles  that  they  must  return  to  their  ancient  laws,  or  she 
would  constrain  ^em  by  force.  Hie  manifesto  of  the  Oon^* 
federation  had  also  been  prepaxed  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Pbtoeki,  Brainiidd,  and  Beewuski  only  returned  into  Pbhuid 
with  the  Bussian  troops.  The  majority  of  the  Fbles,  how- 
ever,  still  continued  to  retain  their  confidence  in  King  Stanis- 
laus and  in  the  Bang  of  Prussia.  The  Diet,  after  publishing 
a  Dedaiation  in  answer  to  that  of  Bussia,  and  declaring 
their  intention  to  def^ad  their  rights,  adtoumed  themselTcs, 
ICay  80th,  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  wus  put  themseihres 
in  tiie  power  of  Stanislaus  and  his  ministry.  Stanislaus  for 
a  while  kept  up  aroearances,  and  he  adcbessed  a  letter  to 
Frederick  William  11.  calling  on  him  for  the  aid  stipulated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Warsaw  (May  Slst).  The  Pmssian  King» 
in  his  answer  (June  8th),  stated  what  was  true  enough  as  to 
his  private  sentiments,  but  not  as  to  his  public  acts,  that  he 
had  neyer  approved  of  the  new  Constitution,  though  he  had 
done  nothing  to  hinder  it ;  tibat,  but  for  this  Oonstitution, 
and  the  measures  taken  to  uphold  it,  Bussia  would  never 
have  resorted  to  coercive  measures ;  that,  whatever  his  friend'^ 
ship  for  Stanislaus,  the  staie  of  things  had  completely  altered 
since  the  defensive  alUance  was  made;  that  the  present  con- 
juncture,  having  arisen  since  the  Oonstitution  of  May  Srd, 
oould  not  be  brought  under  the  obligations  of  the  Trsafy  of 
Warsaw;  that  consequently  hie  was  not. bound  to  oppose  the 
pcesent  attacks  of  Busna,  so  long  as  the  natriotlo  TMurty  per^ 
■iated  in  their  views;  but  if  this  party  would  reconsider  them. 
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he  would  unite  with  Bvasia  luad  Austria  in  endeaTonring  to 
ooncilitftte  matters. 

It  is  true  enough  that  the  French  dechiration  of  war  against 
Austria,  and  the  altiance  of  Prussia  with  the  hitter  Power, 
had  made  a  great  alteration  in  the  state  of  things,  though 
hardly  enough  to  release  Frederick  William  from  his  solemn 
obligations.  It  has  been  alleged  in  his  defence  that  he  was 
alarmed  at  the  resemblance  between  some  of  the  speeches 
made  in  the  Diet  and  those  of  the  French  leyolutionists ; 
and  that  to  carry  on  a  war  with  Bussia  and  France  at  tibie 
same  time  was  an  absolute  impossibilily.  We  haye,  however, 
before  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  war  with  France  was 
little  more  than  a  screen  and  pret^ice  for  Prussia's  selfish 
designs  upon  Poland.  In  &ct,  months  before  Catharine  had 
avowed  her  desi|(ns,  and  when  the  war  between  Austria  and 
France,  though  unminent,  was  not  yet  declared,  the  Cabinets 
of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg  had  abeady  come  to  an  under- 
standing  upon  the  affairs  of  Poland;  and  Catharine  had 
offered  Frederick  William  a  share  in  the  second  partition  of 
that  country,  provided  that,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  he 
should  consent  to  march  against  France. 

Ejng  Stanislaus  issued  a  proclamation,  July  4th,  calling  on 
the  Poles  to  defend  their  independence,  and  asserting  that 
he  was  resolved  to  share  their  fortunes.  Tet,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding to  the  camp,  he  remained  at  Warsaw,  though  the 
Bussian  army,  100,000  strong,  had  entered  Poland  in  May. 
He  had,  indeed,  alimdy  entered  into  a  secret  understanding 
with  Bussia;  and  had  written  a  letter  to  the  Empress  pro- 
posing to  her  Prince  Constantino  as  his  successor,  implorine 
her  to  taJre  a  compassionate  view  of  his  situation.  He  had 
also  prevented  the  PoUsh  army,  of  which  his  nephew  Joseph 
Poniatowski  was  oommander-in-<shifif ,  from  undertaking  any- 
thing important,  had  in  fact  forbidden  his  nephew  to  venture 
upcm  a  battle.  Tet  the  Poles  had  proved  m  several  skir- 
mishes that  they  had  not  degenerated  from  their  ancient 
valour.  In  these  affairs,  Thaddeus  Kosdussko,  who  had 
received  his  military  education  in  France,  and  completed  it 
under  Ctates  and  Washington  in  the  American  war  A  libera- 
tion, distinguished  himself  by  his  valour  and  ccmduct.  His 
Sloit  at  IXubienka,  July  17th,  where,  with  4r,000  Poles,  he 
i  maintained  his  post  against  the  efforts  of  18,000  Bus- 
sians,  showed  what  might  have  been  accomplished  by  courage 
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and  rewdutkm.  Yet  a  few  days  after  (Jidj  2Srd)  Stanialaiis 
acceded  to  the  Confederation  of  Teurgowita.  Felix  Potooki 
was  proclaimed  Marshal  of  the  Confederation»  Anguat  2ad, 
which  wag  now  called  the  ''ConfBderalaonof  the  down; "  an 
anniatice  was  conclnded,  the  command  of  ihe  Polish  armj 


was  lestoied  to  the  andent  generalst  the  troope  anemUed 
near  Warsaw  were  dismissed,  and  the  Russians  occapied 
Pniga,  a  saborb  of  that  dtj.  The  confederates  of  Targowits 
being  now  masters  of  ^e  GoTemment»  appointed  an  execntiTO 
Conmiission  of  six,  who  assumed  the  soToreign  power,  and 
left  the  ]EQng  not  a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  Prussians  were  now  to  pla^jr  their  part  A  treaty  for  Tiwty 
thejpartition  of  Pdand  had  been  signed  between  the  Cabinets  pH^SSob 
of  Berlin  and  8t  Petersburg,  January  4th,  1798,  and  soon  ofPoiMd. 
after  a  Prussian  army  occupied  Oreat  Poland.  On  January 
16^  Prussia  published  a  Dedaration  stating  that  the 
^unds  for  this  step  were,  the  disturbances  that  had  arisen 
m  Poland  in  consequence  c^  the  new  Constitution,  established 
without  consulting  neighbouring  Powers;  the  secret  agita- 
tions still  kept  up,  to  &e  danger  of  the  public  peace ;  and 
especially  tlM  propagation  of  French  prindples  in  Poland, 
iraieli  ezdted  in  tiie  King  of  Prussia  apprehensions  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  dominions.  Under  these  circumstances, 
being  about  to  undertake  another  campaign,  he  had  come  to 
an  agreement  with  the  Courts  of  Yienna  and  St  Petersburg 
that  it  would  be  impolitic  to  leave  an  enemy  behind  him ; 
and  it  oolj  lemainM  for  the  well-disposed  inhabitants  to 
deserve  his  protection  by  their  quiet  behaviour.  This  was 
followed  by  another  Declaration,  directed  against  Dantsic, 
February  24Ui,  and  charging  the  inhabitants  with  having 
diqdayed  for  a  long  series  of  years,  an  unfriendly  feeling 
towards  Prussia,  harbouring  the  dangerous  sect  of  Jacobins, 
supplying  the  enemy  with  provisions,  etc.  Nothing  could  be 
more  unfounded  than  these  charges  against  the  Poles  of 
entertaining  Frendi  revolutionary  prindples.  So  far  from 
there  being  any  Jacobin  dubs  in  Poland,  her  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  denounced  the  French  levdlers,  who  in 
turn  abused  the  Poles,  and  ridiculed  thdr  new  Constitution. 
Prussia  was  in  every  sense  of  the  word  the  a^^ressor,  without 
the  shadow  of  a  legal  pretext.^    The  CouncQ  and  dtisens  of 

^  Von  Sybd,  BevduiiMUgmi,  ii.  p.  490  (Eng.  tranaL);  Oginaki, 
MSm.  t.  L  p.  296. 
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Dafttido  offered  to  surrender,  on  condition  that  tbeir  ancient 
conrtitation  ebould  be  preserved,  and  that  the  fortifications 
of  the  town  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  nranicipaUtj, 
and  be  garrisoned  bj  their  troops.  These  tenns  were  refosed, 
Danaig  was  blockaded  bj  General  Yon  Boumer,  March  8th, 
the  ontworks  were  graduaUj  taken,  and  on  April  8th  it  opened 
itsgates. 
Boflsia  and  Frederick  William  had  on  the  25th  of  March,  announced 
^fj^u^i,  to  the  States  and  inhabitants  of  the  Palatinates  of  Posen, 
territory.  Gkieson,  Ealisch,  Sirada,  Lentschits,  Bawa,  Plotzk,  tiie  town 
and  conyent  of  Czenstochowa,  the  districts  Wielnn,  OajaTia, 
Dofanjn,  the  towns  of  Dantsic  and  Thorn,  that  th^  were 
henceforth  to  consider  themselyes  Prussian  subjects.  They 
were  incited  to  assemble  as  soon  as  possible  in  a  Biet,  in 
order  to  settle  these  matters  in  an  amicable  manner.  But, 
without  waiting  for  its  decision,  they  were  to  regard  Frederick 
William  as  their  Sovereign,  and  to  present  themselyes  to  do 
homage  to  hiuL  A  produnation  of  the  Bussian  general,  of  a 
similar  tenor,  appeased  April  7th,  announcinff  ^lat  he  took 
possession  for  the  Empress  of  the  counties  of  rolocxk,  Yilna, 
Noyogrodek,  Brzesc,  the  greater  part  of  Yolhynia,  of  what 
remained  of  Podolia,  and  of  the  Palatinates  of  Eiew  and 
BracUaw.  The  provinces  now  seised  by  Frederick  William 
were  put  on  the  same  footing  with  those  previously  acquired, 
and  received  the  name  of  South  Pmsna.  Homage  was  done 
to  that  Sovereign  at  Posen,  May  3rd. 
Met  of  The  Diet  of  Ghrodno,  which  was  to  sanction  the  cessions  to 

Giodno.       the  two  Powers,  assembled  June  17th,  1798.  The  Permanent 
Council  had  been  previously  re-established  at  the  instance,  or 
rather  by  the  thxeats,  of  Sievers,  the  Bussian  ambaandor. 
The  IMet  exhibited  the  greatest  reluotance  to  enter  into  the 
treaties  demanded  by  Buasia  and  Prussia  for  the  dismember- 
Theieoond    ment  of  Poland;  and  they  appesled  against  them,  but  of 
|g^<^  oourae  without  effect,  to  all  the  Courts  with  which  the 
179S.  Benublic  was  connected.    Finding  themselves  at  length  com- 

peUed  to  submit,  thev  endeavoured  to  make  a  separate  treaty 
with  Bussia,  in  the  hope  that  Catharine  would  defend  them 
agttinst  the  claims  of  Frederidr  William ;  and  some  authors 
have  asserted  that  the  Bussian  Empress  made  them  a  pro- 
mise to  that  effect,  although  the  two  Courts  had  dedaved 
that  they  would  treat  only  jointly.  However  this  may  be, 
the  Diet  could  at  first  be  brought  only  to  appoint  a  depula- 
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ti<m  to  treat  wiih  Bosrfa.  The  treaty  with  that  Power, 
ngned  Jnlj  18th,  and  ratified  by  the  IXiet,  Angast  17th,' 
tisnsfened  to  Biusia  the  proTinoes  already  named,  com- 
prifiiig  a  Bxxrtaoe  of  4,553  geographical  eqiuure  milee,  and  a 
population  of  more  thaii  three  million  sonls. 

The  treaty  of  Ghfodno  with  Pnusia  was  signed  September 
25tii,  1798.*  The  prorxnoes  before  enumerate,  proTisionally 
seised  by  Frederick  William  n.,  were  ceded  to  that  Sovereign. 
They  contained  1,061  sqnare  miles  of  territory,  peopled  by 
more  than  three  and  a  half  million  souls. 

The  Oonf ederation  of  Targowits  having  fulfilled  its  purpose, 
Catharine  caused  it  to  be  annulled,  and  the  old  Constitution 
was  xK>minally  restored,  September  15tii.  The  Prussian 
treaty  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  treaty  of  allkAce 
between  the  Polish  Bepublic  and  the  Empress  Catharine, 
October  16th.*  This  oonrention,  under  the  names  of  an  in- 
dissoluble union  and  defensive  aDianoe,  virtuaUv  rendered 
the  Poles  subject  to  Bussia.  The  King  and  Bepublic  of 
Poland  engaged  to  leave  the  direction  of  military  and  political 
matters  to  we  Empress  and  her  successors ;  her  troops  were 
to  have  free  entry  into  Poland;  and  the  Bepublic  was  to 
conclude  no  treaties  with  foreign  Powers,  nor  even  to 
negotiate  witli  them,  except  in  concert  with  Bussia. 

Among  the  last  acts  of  the  Diet  of  Grodno  were  a  revision  ^^^ 
of  the  Constitution,  the  restoration  of  the  King  to  the  pre-  S^Td^^' 
rogatives  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by  the  Confederation  Btroyed. 
of  Targowitz,  and  the  readjustment  of  what  remained  of 
Poland  into  eleven  Pdatinates,  eight  in  Poland  and  three  in 
latiiuania.    It  separated  November  24th,  after  annulling  all 
tibe  acts  of  the  Confederation  of  Targowits,  and  thus,  among 
other  things,  re-establishing  a  military  order  for  those  who 
should  distinguish  themselves  in  a  war  against  Bussia !    For 
suffering  these  decrees  to  pass,  through  inadvertence,  Sievers 
was  superseded  in  the  Bussian  embasefy  by  Qtoneral  Igelstrem, 
a  man  of  still  more  violent  character.    Igelstrdm  compelled 
the  King  and  Permanent  Council  to  cancel  the  Decrees  by 
what  was  called  a  Univenal,  Januair  10th,  1794. 

Afterthedisastrouscampatgnof  1792  several  of  the  Polish  F^edtin- 
patriots,  as  Eollentay,  l^tius  Potocki,  Kosdussko,  and  '«"«<^<»- 

^  Martens,  RecueU,  t.  ▼.  p.  080.  *  Martens,  Md.  p.  844, 

»  Martens,  Md.  p  586. 
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othen*  had  Tetived  into  Sftzony.  But  th07  were  still  ammated 
with  the  hope  of  reBcaing  their  oountrj  front  oppression ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  an  arbitrary  act  of  the  Bnssian  am- 
bassador seemed  to  ofEer  an  opportunity  for  acoomplishing 
their  purpose.  Igelstrom  had  directed  the  Permanent  Council 
to  reduce  the  Polish  army  to  15,000  men.  This  measure, 
besides  wounding  the  national  feelings,  was  unjust  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  Many  officers  had  purchased  their 
posts,  and  depended  on  them  for  subsistence ;  some  were  in 
advance  for  the  pay  of  the  soldiers,  others  had  enlisted  them 
at  their  own  expense.  This  offence  was  given  at  a  moment 
when  the  national  feeling  was  already  in  a  state  <^  fermenta- 
tion. Much  excitement  and  tarbukoice  had  been  displayed 
in  the  IHeHne$  assembled  in  Pebraary,  1794,  for  the  el^stions 
under  the  new  Constitution.  The  symptoms  were  so  alarming 
that  Igelstrom  deemed  it  necessary  to  form  a  Bussian  camp 
near  Warsaw,  to  retain  that  city  in  obedience.  The  insurrec- 
tion of  1794  was  commenced  by  Madalinski,  a  general  of 
brigade,  stationed  at  Pultusk,  about  eight  leagues  from 
Warsaw.  Madalinski,  having  been  orderod  to  raform  his 
corps  according  to  the  new  r^rulations,  refused  to  do  so  till 
they  had  reoeiyed  their  pay,  wUch  was  two  months  in  anean ; 
and  he  marched  towaids  Cracow,  skirting  the  proTinces  re- 
cently annexed  to  Prussia.  Kosciuszko,  who  was  at  Dresden, 
hearing  of  this  movement,  hastened  to  Cracow,  where  he  was 
proclaimed  generalissimo,  March  24th,  1794.  The  Bussian 
mrrison  of  that  place  had  marched  against  Madalinski 
JCosciussko,  having  assembled  the  citis^s,  proclaimed  the 
Constitution  of  Iby  Srd,  1791,  amidst  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. He  also  issued  a  proclamation,  caUing  on  the 
whole  nation  to  assert  their  independence,  and  employed  him- 
self in  organizing  his  little  army,  to  which  he  added  a  number 
of  peasants  anned  with  scythes.  With  these  tumultuary 
forces  he  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  7,000  Bussians  at 
Baslawice,  April  4th ;  an  affair,  indeed,  of  no  great  import- 
ance, but  whioi  encouraged  the  troops  with  hopes  of  farther 


The  King  and  Permanent  Coundl,  in  a  Univendl  published 
April  11th,  declared  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  rebels  and 
traitors,  ordered  them  to  be  brought  to  trial,  exhorted  the 
Poles  to  obedience,  warned  them  by  the  example  of  France  of 
the  dangers  of  rebellion.    To  this,  however,  litde  heed  was 
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giTen.  The  f oroM  of  KotciiiflBko  incroMod  dailj,  and  Igel* 
ttidin,  dittroBtiiig  the  g»niM>n  of  Wanaw,  firit  ooeopied  the 
eastle  and  other  poaU  with  BoBsiaii  aoldien ;  aiibaeqoently, 
being  compelled  to  weaken  hia  troopa  there  hj  detaehing 
ao«w  of  them  against  the  inaurgenta,  he  reaoWed  to  diMum 
the  Polirii  ganiaon.  Bat  thia  acheme  got  wind»  and  the  in- 
anmctionaiT  laadera  reaolTed  to  anticipate  it.  On  the  night 
of  April  16th,  the  Folidi  garriaon  and  the  citiiena  of  Wanaw 


flew  to  arma  and  n^l^aBafPB^^  the  Bnaaiana  wherever  thej  were 
found  in  amall  nnmbera.  A  igfat  ensued  in  the  streeta,  the 
Bnaaiana  retreating  from  one  qnarfeer  to  another,  till  at  laat^ 
after  a  reaiatance  of  thirty-aiz  honra,  wbidli  coat  the  Bnaaiana 
more  than  4,000  men,  lolled,  wounded,  or  madfi  priaMiera, 
Igelstrdm,  with  the  remainder  of  hia  troopa,  ancceeded  in 
eacaping  from  the  town,  and  took  refuge  m  the  Proaaian 
camp  in  the  Tidnitj.^  The  citiiena  of  Waraaw  now  aigned 
the  new  Oonf ederation,  and  recognised  Koadnasko  aa  thdr 
commander-in-chief;  King  Stanulana  waa  deprived  of  hia 
authority,  but  treated  with  the  reapect  due  to  hia  rank. 

The  newa  of  thia  inaurrection  waa  the  aignal  for  a  riaing  in 
Lithuania.  The  citisena  of  Yilna  flew  to  arma  on  the  nQ^fat 
of  April  2drd,  and  maaaacred  or  made  priaonera  nearly  all  the 
Buaaian  garriaon.  A  aimilar  acene  took  jdaoe  at  Orodnoi  A 
criminal  tribunal  erected  at  Yilna  condemned  to  death  the 
Biahop  Koaaakowaki,  a  partiaan  of  Boaaia.  The  inaurrection 
now  spread  rapidly  through  all  the  P^tinatea.  The  entire 
Polish  army  oedared  for  Koaduasko ;  the  regimenta  which 
htfd  entered  the  Buaaian  aerricedeaerted  eauiotaa,  and  ranged 
themaelTce  under  hia  coloura.  An  ordinance,  pnbliahed  at 
the  camp  of  Polanice,  May  10th,  1794,  eatabliahed  a  National 
or  Supreme  Council  of  ei^t  membera  for  the  goTemment  of 
the  BepnUic.  The  King  waa  entirely  aet  adde,  though  auf- 
fered  to  retain  Ida  titk.  Kbaduasko  himaelf  had  been 
inveated  with  dictatorial  power,  which  he  employed  only  for 
the  good  of  hia  country. 

Colonel  Manatein  now  perauaded  Frederick  William  XL  to 
enter  Poland  with  hia  army,  neglecting  the  campaign  on  the 
Bhine ;  and,  though  Count  Haugwits  and  Mardial  Mollen- 
dorf  protested  agaust  ao  open  a  breadi  of  tiie  treaty  recently 

1  The  Pdee  loet  only  886  men  killed  and  wonnded.  Von  SyM, 
▼oL  m.  p.  881  (Ettg.  Tr.). 
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eondaded  witb  England  and  HoUaad  at  tibe  Hague,  it  iras 
decided  that^  in  the  French  war»^  PkuBoa  should  do  onlj  what 
wad  absolutd^  unaTmdable.  The  fVussian  troops  invaded 
Pobud  in  Tanoas  quarters*  and  on  June  Srd,  the  Sing  him-* 
self  entered  the  territory  of  Oracow  with  reinforcements,  In- 
tending to  form  a  junction  with  a  Bussian  corps  under  General 
Denisoff .  Kosciussko,  to  prevent  this,  attacked  Denisoif  at 
Sscmkocinj,  June  6tlL  He  was  not  aware  that  the  Ptussians 
were  so  near  at  hand  till  the j  fell  upon  his  left  wing,  and  by 
their  superior  numbers  compelled  him  to  retreat  with  consider- 
able loss.  He  now  withdrew  to  Gk>ra,  a  town  about  ten 
leagues  from  Warsaw,  where  he  intrendbed  himself.  In 
order  to  animate  the  Poles,  the  Supreme  Council  published  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Prussia,  June  12th,  signed  by 
Ignatius  PotockL  On  the  15th  Cracow  surrendered  to  a 
nuBsian  corps;  an  event  which  induced  the  Emperor 
Francis  11.  to  declare  himself.  A  change  had  taken  place  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Court  of  Yienna,  now  directed  by  Thugut. 
Earl^  in  June,  Francis  resolyed  to  abandon  his  Belgian 
provinces,  and  to  seek  compensation  in  Bavaria  and  Poland* 
Catharine  had  invited  him  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  oi  Poland 
by  way  of  counterpoise  to  Prussia,  whose  ambitious  designs 
she  was  desirous  <n  limiting.  Having  quitted  his  army,  and 
returned  to  Vienna,  he  duected  General  D'Amoncourt  to 
announce  by  a  proclamation,  June  80th,  that  to  avert  the 
danger  arising  to  the  Province  of  Gidida  from  the  disturb- 
ances in  Pohmd,  he  had  been  ordered  to  enter  that  country 
with  his  forces.  A  eorp  d'a/rmSe  of  17,000  Austrians  acoord- 
ingW  marched  on  Brzesc  and  Bubnow. 
Stosoof  KosciusEko  had  retired  from  Gora  to  Warsaw.    That  dty 

Wanftw.  yf^^  unfortified,  and  Kosciussko  covered  it  on  its  western  side 
by  an  intrenched  camp.  He  had  been  followed  by  Frederick 
William,  who  took  up  a  position  at  Yola,  about  a  league  from 
Warsaw.  Many  assaults  had  been  delivered,  Kosciusiko*s  in- 
trenchments  were  falling  gradually  into  the  hands  of  the  Prus- 
sians, and  the  capture  of  Warsaw  appeared  immin^it,  when 
Frederick  Wilham  suddenly  departed  (September  Gth).  The 
reason  for  his  retreat  was  tiie  breaking  out  of  an  insnrrecticm 
in  the  provinces  recently  annexed  to  Prussia.  The  Prussian 
yoke  was  much  more  intolerable  to  the  Poles   than  the 

^  Von  Sybel,  iii.  3M  sq.  (Eng.  Tr.). 
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Bqmimi.  AU  ciTil  emplojaieiiti  in  ibe  mbjngated  ^lovinoet 
were  iiUed  bj  OennanB ;  the  mhabitaiitt  weore  labject  to  a 
cMl  and  crinunal  code,  pubUshedin  German,  and  were  forced 
to  leem  that  tongue.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Frossiantroopi 
for  the  siege  of  Wanaw  affording  an  opportoniiT;  an  inanr- 
xeetion  broke  ont  in  Siradia»  Angost  SSid,  and  soon  nmad  to 
the  other  proTinees  of  Great  Pohmd.  The  towns  of  Posen, 
Petrikan,  and  one  or  two  others,  having  Pmssian  garrisons, 
were  alone  retained  in  obedience.  Eoscinsiko  took  advantage 
of  the  rebellion  to  des^tch  Bembrowski  with  a  oonsideraUe 
corps  into  West  Prussia.  Dembrowski  seised  the  town  of 
Bromberg  and  the  magaaines  collected  there,  and  eompelied 
the  inhabitants  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  Polish  Bepub« 
lie ;  an  exploit  which  occasioned  such  alann  at  Berlin  that 
Prince  Hohenlohe  with  his  eorp»  was  recalled  from  the 
Bhine. 

But  this  success  was  only  partial  and  temporary.  A 
Bossian  army  under  Knoring  and  Souboff  had  assembled  in  rSS 
Lithuania^  and  as  it  advanced,  that  of  the  Poles  melted  awav. 
The  lithuanians  under  General  ChUwinski  were  entix^ 
defeated  August  18th,  Yflna  was  compelled  to  open  its  gates, 
and  the  whole  province  was  speedily  recovered  by  the  Bussians. 
Early  in  September,  Suvorov,  zeeaJled  from  the  Turkish  fnm- 
tiers,  entered  Yolhynia  with  20,000  men,  and  directed  his 
march  upon  Warsaw.  On  the  18th  he  dislodged  the  Polish 
general  Sierakowski,  posted  with  15,000  men  at  Elmpcayee, 
near  BrSesc^  and  defeated  him  next  daj  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bug.  The  Poles  lost  6,000  men  and  thirfy  guns  on  this 
bloody  day.  Suvorov  having  formed  a  junction  with  Prince 
Bffinin,  who  was  marching  on  Warsaw  from  Grodno,  Kos* 
ciussko  hastened  to  oppose  them.  At  Madejowice  he  met 
the  corps  of  General  Fersen,  who  was  waiting  for  Bepnin  and 
Suvorov,  and  immediately  attacked  him,  October  10th.  But 
the  reinf oroMoents  which  Koeciussko  expected  did  not  arrive; 
the  Bussians,  irritated  by  the  carnage  at  Warsaw,  fell  upon 
the  Poletf«  and  made  a  terrible  sUughter.  As  the  fate  of  the 
day  hung  doubtful,  Eosotusdco,  with  his  principal  officers  and 
the  SKte  (xf  rhis  cavalry,  dashed  into  the  tnickest  of  the  fight, 
when  his  h<Nrse  having  fiUlen  with  him,  he  was  made  prisoner.^ 

^  Kofldussko  WS0  liberated  on  the  aeoessiiMi  ol  the  Emptmr  FsnL 
After  paosfaig  some  time  in  Ameiiia  sad  Itagtod,  he  estsbished 
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He  had  reoeiTed  some  severe  woimd8»  and  wae  long  intennble. 
On  reooTeiing  his  consciousness  he  is  said  to  haye  uttered  the 
woids,  Fimu  Fdlamm!  On  this  fatal  day,  8,000  more 
prisoners,  including  many  distinguished  officers,  and  all  the 
artillery  and  baggage,  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Bussians ; 
the  fiJd  of  battle  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  6,000 
Poles. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  struck  Warsaw  with  consterna- 
tion. Nevertheless  the  veTolutionarj  leaders  resolved  not  to 
abandon  the  national  cause.  The  command-in-chief  was  con- 
fided to  Wawrsecki,  and  Prince  Poniatowsld  was  directed  to 
march  to  the  aid  of  Dembrowski  and  Madalinski,  who  were 
returning  from  their  expedition  into  Prussia.  Poniatowski, 
by  attaddng  the  Prussians  at  Sochacsen,  October  22nd, 
occasioned  a  diyendon  which  enabled  the  two  generals  to  effect 
their  retreat  to  Warsaw. 

Be  Favrat,  the  commander  of  the  Prussian  army,  crossed 
the  Vistula  at  Yissgorod,  and  surrounded  Warsaw  on  the 
western  side,  while  the  Bussians,  under  Derfelden  and  Fersen, 
inyestedihe  suburb  of  Phiga,onthe  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 
They  were  joined  towards  the  end  of  October  by  SuyoroT. 
Praga,  though  defended  by  100  guns,  was  assaulted  and  taken 
by  tiie  Bussians,  and  being  chiefly  built  of  wood,  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  November  4th.^  In  Warsaw  the 
magistrates  were  deciirous  of  capitulating,  but  the  troops 
would  not  hear  of  it.  At  length  the  National  Ooundl  and 
General  Wawrsecki  replaced  the  sovereign  power  in  the  hands 
of  Stanislaus ;  the  latt^  retired  with  the  troops  and  122  guns, 
November  7th ;  and  two  days  after,  Suvorov,  after  repairing 
the  bridge  over  the  Vistula,  which  had  bcMi  burnt,  entered 
Warsaw.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1?M.  The  more  distinguished  patriots  were  proscribed,  their 
estates  were  conficated,  and  those  who  had  been  captured  were 
thrown  into  dungeons  at  St.  Petersburg,  while  some  thousands 
of  Poles  were  transported  to  Siberia. 
ThMpur.  Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  now  quietly  divided  their 
MuA,  P>^7»  <^^  Poland  was  blotted-  out  firom  the  map  of  Europe, 
ins-  It  was  arranged  by  the  Oonventicm  of  St.  PetersbuiK,  January 

Srd,  1795,  that  besides  the  Duchy  of  Gourland,  a  former  fi^ 

himaelf  at  Fontainebleaii,  and  suliteqaently  in  Switserland,  where  he 
died  in  1617. 
^  ass  Vim  Qybel,  W.  pi  14T  note. 
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of  Polaad,  Btuaia  ahould  hare  the  Duchy  of  fikmiigallia,  the 
district  of  Pilteo,  Samogitia,  part  of  the  Fklatiiiates  d  Troki 
and  Chehn,  the  remainder  of  thoae  of  Yifauw  NoTogrodek, 
Brzesc,  and  Yolhynia.  To  Austria  were  assigned  mb  town 
and  greater  part  of  the  Fdaldnate  of  Cracow,  the  Priatinates 
of  Sandomien  and  Lublin,  and  part  of  those  of  Ohehn, 
Podlachia,  and  Masovia.  The  lot  of  Phissia  was  the  remains 
of  the  Flalatinates  of  Bawa  and  Plotsk,  part  of  Masoria,  in- 
clndbg  Warsaw,  which  the  Pmssians  had  not  been  able  to 
take,  and  portions  of  Podlachia,  Troki,  and  OracoTia.  Each 
of  these  three  shares  contained  a  p^ulation  of  abont  1,000,000 
sonls,  some  a  little  more  or  less.  This  division  was  confirmed 
by  a  threefold  treaty  between  the  Powers,  signed  at  St.  Peters* 
burg,  October  24th,  1795.^  I>isptttes  had,  however,  arisen 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  about  the  division  of  Cracoria, 
the  situation  of  which  renders  it  important  as  the  key  both 
of  GaHoia  and  Silesia.  The  Prussians  were  in  possession  of 
Oracow,  and  seemed  disposed  to  retain  it  by  force.  The 
point  was  reserved  for  future  negotiation  under  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Empress.  It  was  only  through  her  threat  to 
retain  Warsaw  that  the  Prussians  were  brought  to  evacuate 
Craoovia.  The  Austrians  entered  that  province  in  January, 
1796,  when  the  Busipans  retired  from  Warsaw,  and  a  Prussian 
garrison  was  admitted.  The  demarcation  of  Cracovia  was 
finally  regulated  under  Bussian  mediation,  October  21st, 
1796.* 

In  October,  1795,  Eing  Stanislaus*  who  had  been  sent  into  MMetMoa 
a  kind  of  banishment  at  Grodno,  was  directed  to  lay  down  £mul*"^ 
the  crown  of  Poland,  whidbi  he  had  worn  since  1764.  He 
signed  the  Act  of  Abdication,  November  25th.'  A  pension  of 
2M),000  ducats  was  assigned  to  him.  After  the  accession  of 
Paul  L  he  took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  which 
city  he  died  February  12th,  1798.  Pierre  de  Biron,  last  I>uke 
of  Courland,  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  Catharine  at  St. 
Petersburg,  March  28th,  1795. 

Thus  was  completed  one  of  the  most  shameful  passages  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  Poland,  however,  or  rather  the  great 
body  of  tiie  people,  could  hardly  suffer  by  a  change  of  masters. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  population  consisted  of  wretched  s6rfs, 

1  liartens,  BeeueU,  t.  vi.  p.  168  sqq.  (2iid  ed.). 

*  liartens,  BeeueU,  t.  vi.  p.  175.  *  Ibid.  p.  18S. 
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steeped  in  tlie  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  ignorance,  bmtality, 
and  wretchedness.  What  really  fell,  as  a  modern  writer  ob- 
serves, was  the  inhnnum  rule  of  a  few  nobles.^  Catharine  H. 
neathof  did  not  long  outlive  these  events.  She  was  carried  off  by 
n!ji^  apoplei^,  November  17th,  1796,  in  the  sizty-seventh  year  of 
her  age.  The  policy  of  her  latter  years  was  marked  by  her 
hatred  of  the  French  Bevolution,  modified  by  a  paramount 
regard  to  her  own  interest.  She  was  also  involved  at  this 
moment  in  a  war  wi^  Persia.  Beholding  Bn^and  and  the 
greater  part  oi  Europe  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  her 
restless  ambition  made  her  regret  having  abandoned  her 
projects  for  the  subjugation  of  Turkey.  GRie  anarchy,  how- 
ever, which  reigned  in  Persia  since  the  death  of  Thamas 
Konli  Khan,  and  which  was  fomented  by  Bussian  policy,  just 
as  that  of  Poland  had  been  for  its  own  interested  purposes, 
inspired  Catharine  with  the  hope  of  extending  her  conquests 
in  that  direction.  She  dreamt  of  nothing  less  than  conquer- 
ing Persia,  and  reviving  the  mag^iificent  but  impracticable 
rJan  of  Peter  the  Great  for  diverting  the  commerce  of  the 
East  towards  Bussia,  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Caspian, 
or  the  Black  Sea.  An  ex]^dition  was  undertaken  early  in 
1796,  under  the  conduct  A  Count  Valerian  Zouboff,  one  of 
Catharine's  fa/vauritef.  Derband,  the  capital  ci  Daghestan, 
was  taken.  But  the  army  was  weakened  by  disease;  and 
Paul  L,  on  his  accession,  recalled  his  troops  from  this  hope- 
less enterprise. 
pmii.  Cothanne  was  succeeded  by  her  son,  Paul  I.  Petrowitsch. 

At  first  he  reversed  mudi  of  tibe  policy  of  his  mother,  though 
hOb  likn  her,  was  a  determined  enemy  of  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion. He  began  his  reign  by  a  step  whidb  testified  his  dis- 
approbation of  the  cruelties  exercised  in  Poland.  He  restored 
to  liberty  more  than  14,000  Poles  exiled  or  imprisoned  in 
consequence  of  the  last  insurrection.  Kosdussko,  Potocki, 
and  many  others,  were  not  only  liberated,  but  their  estates 
were  also  restored  to  them  on  their  promising  to  live  peace- 
ably. P^ul,  accompanied  by  his  son  Al^cander,  visked 
Eosciustfiko  in  his  prison,  and,  being  naturally  tender-hearted, 
ii  said  to  have  shed  tears  at  the  sight  of  his  misery. 
Svi^B*"^'  ^  ^^  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  Denmark  refused  to  par- 
Sigdona.     tidpate  in  the  great  convulsion  that  was  agitating  Europe. 
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OhriBtiaiL  Vll.  remained  the  nominal  SoTereign  of  tiiat 
country  down  to  Ids  death  in  1806,  bnt  imbecilrfy  of  mind 
rendeied  him  incompetent  to  govern.  The  affairs  of  Dounark 
were  administered  by  the  Prince  Boyal,  Frederick,  afterwards 
FrederidE  VI.,  with  the  assistance  of  an  able  Ministry,  and 
especially  Connt  Bemstoff.  Under  this  beneficent  gorem- 
ment  Denmark  enjoyed  a  remarkable  prosperity.  The  liberties 
of  the  people  were  extended,  their  grievances  abolished,  learn- 
ing, science,  and  education  promoted.  The  French  Bevolu- 
tion  found,  on  the  other  himd,  no  more  sealous  and  active 
opjKment  than  Oustavus  UL  of  Sweden.  It  was  this  feeling,  Amuoeof 
which  the  V  had  in  common,  that  united  him  with  Catharine  II.  wlSS^ 
The  chivalious  but  imprudent  spirit  of  Gustavus  was  flattered  Cpt^rine 
with  the  idea  of  leading  the  crusade  of  the  Sovereigns  against 
France.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  Manneur^  the 
Comte  d'Artois,  the  Marquis  de  Bouill^,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  emigration.  In  the  spring  of  1791  he  repaired  to  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  waters,  but  in  reality 
to  consult  with  the  French  emigrants ;  and  he  was  concerned 
in  the  preparations  for  Louis  XVL*s  unfortunate  flight  to 
Yarennes.  After  the  &ilure  of  that  enterprise,  he  entertained 
the  hazardous  scheme  of  landing  Swedish  and  Bussian  troops 
in  the  Seine,  marching  upon  Paris,  and  suppressing  we 
Bevolution.  Oustavus  was  supported  in  this  anti«revolu- 
tionary  ardour,  which  amounted  almost  to  Quixotism,  by 
Catharine  II.  She  proposed  to  him,  through  Gooteral  Fkhlen, 
an  intimate  alliance,  and  Oustavus  readily  aco^ted  a  pro- 
posal whidi  would  enable  him  to  be  absent  from  his  dominions 
without  apprdiension  as  to  his  powerful  neighbour.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  cluef  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Drott- 
ningholm,  concluded  October  19th,  1791.^ 

A  conspiracy  for  assassinating  the  King  had  long  existed  Al^!^'^^' 
among  some  of  the  Swedish  nooles.    Plots  had  been  organ*  chwUniB 
ised  for  effecting  this  object  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Stockholm,  ^^'  ^^^- 
and  other  places,  which  had  hitherto  failed;  but  the  dis- 
missal of  the  States,  and  the  rumoured  unconstitutional  pro- 
jects of  Oustavus,  brought  them  to  maturity.    One  of  the 
chief  promoters  of  the  King's  assassination  was  Oeneral 
Pechlin,  an  old  man  of  seventy-two.     Several  other  nobles 
were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  especially  Counts 

^  Martens,  t.  v.  p.  268. 

V.  H 
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BLbbing  and  Honi,  and  Captam  AnkarstroixL  Impelled  to 
some  extent  by  perBonal  feelmgB,  Ankantrdm  shot  the  King 
in  the  back  at  a  masquerade  given  at  the  Opera  House  at 
Stockhohn,  Mareh  160,  1792.  Gustayus  survived  till  the 
29fli.  He  was  forty-siz  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
The  chief  conspirators  were  capturod ;  bat  Ankarstrom  alone 
was  executed ;  the  rest  were  either  banished  from  Sweden  or 
confined  in  fortresses. 
ovfltaTiu  Qustavus  in.'s  son,  then  in  his  fourteenth  year,  succeeded 
to  the  Grown  of  Sweden,  with  the  title  of  Oustavus  Adol* 
phus  IV.  TiQ  he  should  attain  his  majority,  the  regency  was 
assumed  by  his  unde  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  brother 
of  the  late  King.  The  Swedish  Oourt  now  adopted  a  neutral 
poli<7 ;  a  conduct  which  produced  a  misunderstanding  with 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  Another  cause  of  dissension 
was  die  publication  of  a  proposed  marriage  of  the  young  King 
of  Sweden  with  a  Qerman  princess  (October,  1795),  in  spite 
of  Gustavus's  promise  that  he  should  be  united  to  the  Arch- 
dudiess  Alexandra.  Catharine  having  declared  that  she 
should  consider  the  proposed  marriage  of  Qustavus  Addphus 
as  a  ground  of  rupture,  it  was  not  prosecuted.  Towards  the 
autumn  of  1796  Gustavus  IV.,  accompanied  by  his  uncle, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Empress  at  St.  Petersburg.  But  though 
the  young  King  was  much  struck  with  the  charms  of  i^e 
Grand  I>uchess  Alexandra,  he  refused  to  sign  the  marriage 
contract,  on  the  ground  tiubt  it  contained  provisions  contrary 
to  the  religion  which  he  professed,  and  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  his  country.  Cauiarine  was  furious  at  this  affront. 
Her  death,  however,  prevented  any  ill  consequences  from  en- 
suing, and  on  the  accession  of  rtal  a.  gora  understanding 
was  renewed  between  the  two  Courts.^ 
gtfcteof  The  same  spirit  which  produced  the  Bevolutaon  in  France 

^™"^'  had  penetrated  into  Germany  and  even  into  its  Courts.  It 
had  animated  and  influenced  Frederick  the  Great  and  the 
Emperor  Joseph  IL  The  vast  intellectual  movement  ob- 
servable throughout  Europe  in  ike  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  given  birth  almost  to  the  first  German  literature 
that  can  be  called  original  and  vernacular.  The  German 
authors  of  this  period,  like  the  French  UUraH  themselves, 
discarded  their  former  classical  and  French  models,  and 

^  Amdt,  Ge$ck.  Sokumdrnt;  Brown's  Kortham  CfourU 
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sought  in  Engliah  literature  a  new  sonroe  of  innyimtion. 
The  works  of  most  of  their  distingnished  writers  began  to 
breathe  a  spirit  of  liberty.  Salsmann,  in  his  romanoe  of 
Kwrl  van  KcurUherg,  placed  before  the  eyes  of  his  nnmerons 
readers  a  striking  and  perhaps  exaggerated  pictnre  of  the 
political  and  social  eyils  nnder  which  thej  laboured.  The 
epic  poet  Klopstock  gave  vent  to  his  aspirations  for  freedom 
in  several  Odes.  The  Dichietbvnd,  or  band  of  poets,  estab- 
lished at  Gottu^en  about  the  year  1770,  of  which  Count 
Stolberg  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members,  looked 
up  to  Klopstock  aa  their  master.  In  many  of  Stolberg^s 
pieces  love  of  liberty  and  hatred  of  tyrants  are  expresmd 
with  a  boldness  which  must  have  grated  strangely  on  the 
ears  of  some  of  the  Qerman  Sovereigns.  But  in  general 
these  works  were  in  too  high  a  tone  to  have  much  ic^uenoe 
on  the  people.  Schiller's  early  tragedies  were  calculated  to 
have  more  effect,  especially  his  Don  Carto$;  which,  from  the 
speeches  of  the  Marquis  de  Posa,  has  been  characterised  as  a 
dramatized  discourse  on  the  rights  of  man.  Yet  when  the 
French  Bevolution  broke  out,  it  found  no  partisan  in  Schiller. 
He  augured  unfavourably  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
thought  them  incompetent  to  establish,  or  even  to  conceive, 
true  liberty ;  foretold  the  catastrophe  of  a  military  despotism. 
Qoethe,  his  contemporary,  regarded  the  explosion  in  France 
as  an  unwelcome  interruption  of  the  tranquil  pleasures  of 
polite  and  cultivated  society ;  Wieland,  in  biis  essays  on  the 
French  Bevolution,  took  the  popular  side.  A  more  direct 
form  of  propagating  liberal  principals  than  by  literature  was 
by  meaus  of  dubs  and  secret  sodedes.  The  dubs  of  France 
were  formidable  political  engines;  but,  then,  their  debates 
were  public  and  their  objects  practical.  Such  associations 
would  not  have  been  suffered  in  Qermany.  The  reformers 
of  that  country  had  therefore  enlisted  themsdves  in  a  secret 
sodety  called  the  Order  of  lUuminaU,  founded  in  1776  by  Tb« 
Adam  Weishaupt,  a  professor  of  canon  law  at  Ingolstadt,  ^" 
and  modelled  after  the  constitution  of  the  Jesuitic  whose 
pupil  Weishaupt  had  been.  In  a  few  years  this  society 
numbered  thousands  of  members,  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
higher  classes.  Its  prindples  seem  not  to  have  threatened 
any  very  immediate  or  alarming  danger.  Nevertheless  it 
was  suppressed  by  Charles  Theodore,  Elector  ci  Bavaria; 
Weishmpt  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  found  a  refuge  at 
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OOTmABy 
and  the 
Berohitioii. 


HMgwfte. 


Gotba.    In  other  Gterman  States  the  JJUminaii  appear  to 
have  been  left  unmolested.  ^ 

Little  desire  was  manifested  in  Germany  to  imitate  the 
movement  in  France.  It  was  only  in  the  Bhenish  provinces, 
where  the  people  came  into  immediate  contact  <^th  the 
French,  and  could  be  assisted  bj  their  armies,  that  any 
revolntionary  spirit  was  manifested.  An  appeal  was  even 
ventured  on  for  patriotic  gifts  in  support  of  the  war  of  the 
Empire  against  French  principles,  and  brought  in  a  few 
hundred  thousand  florins.  The  Austrian  Freemasons,  whom 
Joseph  n.  had  patronized,  spontaneously  suppressed  their 
meetings,  in  order,  as  they  told  the  Emperor,  to  relieve  him 
of  some  of  his  cares  in  that  season  of  ^turbance.  Never- 
theless Thugut,  the  Austrian  Minister,  deemed  some  precau- 
tion necessary.  Thugut  had  resided  at  Paris  during  the  early 
days  of  the  devolution,  and  from  an  acquaintance  with  its 
scenes  and  personages,  had  imbibed  a  deep  hatred  of  popular 

Svemment,  as  well  as  the  conviction  that  if  the  French 
»urt  and  dergy  had  prevented,  by  means  of  the  police,  the 
I^osophers  and  heaitx  e^priis  from  propagating  llieir  prin- 
ciples, the  outbreak  would  never  have  occurred.  Hence  he 
was  led  to  forbid  all  social  unions,  and  to  subject  the  press 
to  a  rigid  censorship.  No  allusions  were  permitted  in  the 
theatre  to  political  or  religious  matters.  It  was  forbidden  to 
represent  such  plays  as  OUo  van  WittMnuh,  HamUit  Mae- 
heth.  King  John,  BMhard  IL,  etc.,  as  familiarising  the  minds 
of  l^e  spectators  with  the  murder  or  deposition  of  kings; 
King  Leaar,  lest  it  should  be  thought  that  misfortune  turned 
the  heads  of  monarchs ;  still  less  plays  directly  provocative  of 
revolutionajy  ideas,  as  JSgmoni,  Me$co,  WiUiam  TM. 

The  affairs  of  Prussia  at  this  period  were  conducted  by 
Haugwitz,  a  large  landed  proprietor  of  Silesia.  In  a  journey 
whi(£  he  made  into  Italy,  Haugwitz  acquired  the  favour  of 
Leopold,  then  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  after  the  acces- 
sion of  that  Prince  to  the  Imperial  throne,  and  the  change 
produced  in  Prussian  policy  by  the  Convention  of  Beichen- 
bach,  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  Vienna.  He  subsequently 
entered  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Album. 
The  &tal  estrangement  of  Prussia  from  Austria,  and  from 
the  afhirs  of  the  Empire,  must  be  chiefly  attributed  to  his 
policy.  Another  notable  Prussian  statesman  of  this  period, 
though  by  birth  a  Hanoverian,  was  Baron  Hardenberg. 
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Italy  was  destined  to  become  before  long  the  scene  of  itaXj. 
events  of  the  matest  moment.  In  general  it  may  be  ob- 
serred,  that  al&ongh  the  French  Bevolntion  had  of  course 
its  partisans  in  It^y,  the  great  mass  of  tiie  Italian  people 
were  not  fayonrable  to  it.  They  entertained  an  ancient  aver- 
sion to  the  French  from  thdr  frequent  attempts  and  well- 
known  desire  to  establish  thmr  dominion  in  Italy .^ 

When  Charles  of  Bourbon  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
1759,  the  Two  Sicilies  were  assigned  to  his  second  son,  Fer- 
dinand IV.,  then  nine  years  of  age.  The  Prince  of  St. 
Nicandro,  appointed  as  his  goremor,  was  an  nnedncated 
man,  addicted  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  capable  only  of 
instilling  into  the  yonthfnl  monardi  a  lore  of  his  own  pur- 
suits. Fortunately,  however,  the  Marquis  Tanucci,  a  man  of 
liberal  and  enlightened  principles,  possessed  great  influence 
in  the  Neapolitan  counsels,  and  obtained  the  ear  of  the  King. 
The  main  aims  of  Tanucd  were  to  set  bounds  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Pope,  and  to  increase  the  royal  prerogative  by 
reducing  the  power  of  the  nobles.  In  no  part  of  Italy  were 
feudal  privities  more  strictly  maintained,  or  more  oppres- 
sive, than  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  especially  in  the 
two  Oalabrias.  The  barons,  like  the  ^devani  nobles  of 
Frutce,  enjoyed  exclusive  rights  of  hunting  and  fishing,  of 
grinding  com  and  baking  br^id;  they  nam^  the  judges  and 
the  governors  of  cities ;  besides  the  customary  feudal  services, 
they  claimed  the  first  fruits  of  the  vintage,  the  harvest,  and 
of  aD  the  productions  of  agriculture  and  pasturage,  as  well  as 
of  custom,  dues,  etc.  Thus  at  one  and  the  same  time  the 
people  were  oppressed,  the  royal  authority  was  almost  anni- 
nili^ted,  and  the  treasury  deprived  of  its  proper  revenues. 
Tanucd  moderated  aU  these  abuses,  and  civilised  the  manners 
of  the  country  nobles  by  summoning  them  to  Court.  He  also 
introduced  many  reforms  into  the  relations  between  Naples 
and  the  Court  of  Bome.  The  number  of  mendicant  monks 
was  reduced,  and  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  suppressed.  These 
reforms  produced  violent  quarrels  with  the  Court  of  Bome ; 
the  political  disputes  between  Naples  and  that  Court  had 
caused,  indeed,  the  reform  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  to  be 
prosecuted  with  greater  ardour  in  tibe  Neapcditan  dominions 

^  For  these  ai&in  see  Carlo  Botto,  Staria  dPItaiia  dai  1789  at  1814, 
UbroL;  Q^iSMta^  Stwria di NapM. 
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than  in  Tosoany  and  Anstrian  Lombardj.  Tanuoci  had  also 
turned  his  attention  to  a  lef orm  in  the  htws*  which  formed  an 
incongmoas  mixture  derived  from  the  Normans,  Lombards, 
Aragonese,  French,  Spaniards,  Austriaas,  the  former  con- 
querors and  possessors  of  the  oountxy. 
SieOy.  ThuB  Italy  remained  not  nninflnenoed  by  the  liberal  ten- 

dencies which  marked  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The  authority 
of  tJie  Papal  See  had  been  also  reduced  in  the  Duchies  of 
Ptoma  and  Piaoenza,  which  were  likewise  governed  by  a 
branch  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons.  The  new  opinions  had 
mot  made  so  much  progress  in  Ferdinand  lY.'s  kingdom  of 
Sicily  as  in  lus  Neapolitan  dominions.  The  feudal  system 
was  still  vigorous  in  that  island  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
AtiMity  Tanucci  was  not  so  successful  in  his  foreign  as  in  his 

iSSiS  domestic  poli<^.  He  was  a  partisan  of  France,  and  hence  he 
aadNapiM,  iuearred  the  displeasure  of  Ferdinand's  queen,  the  Austrian 
Princess  Caroline,  a  woman  of  imperious  temper,  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  n.,  and  of  Marie  Antoinette.  Tanucci 
was  dismissed,  and  his  place  filled  at  first  by  the  Marquis 
Sambuca,  and  then  by  Acton,  the  son  of  an  Lish  physician. 
The  Neapolitans  were  indignant  at  seeing  the  arms  of  the 
French  BepubHc  affixed  to  tiie  hotel  of  the  French  Embassy, 
and  in  January,  1798,  a  deputation  of  the  citizens  presented 
an  address  to  King  Ferdinand,  suppUcating  him  to  declare 
war  against  France.  It.  was  easy  to  see  that  the  neutrality 
of  Naples  could  not  long  be  preserved.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
1793,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  the 
EngHsh  Minister  at  Naples,  and  Acton,  Ferdinand's  chief 
Minister,  bv  which  Ferdinand  engaged  to  unite  to  the  British 
fotees  in  the  Mediterranean  6,0M)  soldiers,  four  ships  of  the 
Hne,  four  frigates,  and  the  same  number  of  smaller  vessels, 
Great  Britam  undertaking  to  maintain  a  respectable  fleet 
in  that  sea,  and  to  protect  Neapolitan  commerce.^  The 
NewoUtans  subsequently  took  part  in  the  ocoupatiim  of 
TouloiL 
PiusVL  Hie  Papal  throne  was  filled,  at  the  time  of  the  French 

Bevolution,  by  Pius  YL  His  predecessor,  Clement  XIV. 
(Oanganelli),  who  had  risen  to  me  Papacy  from  the  condi- 
tion of  a  poor  monk,  had  always  retained  the  simple  customs 

^  Martens,  RecueO^  t  v.  p.  480. 
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of  his  early  fife.  Theee^  however,  aeened  out  of  pkoe  ia  an 
age  of  inqniiy,  doubt,  and  diabelkf ;  aad  it  waa  thought  that, 
when  argnmentB  cease  to  persnade*  and  Tirtae  to  move  bj  its 
exampfe,  the  best  substitates  for  tiiem  aare  pomp,  splendmir, 
and  magnificence.  The  Caidinab,  therefors,  on  the  deaith  of 
Clement,  in  1774^  elected  Cardinal  Braschi  (Pins  YI.)  as  his 
snccessor.  Brasdii  was  handsome  in  person,  eloquent  in 
speech,  refined  in  his  tastes,  of  dignified  manners,  and  a 
generoQS  disposition.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  arbitnury 
and  disdainful,  and  conld  ill  brook  ofmosition*  A  scheme 
was  agitated  in  his  Pontificate,  originated  bj  Cardinal  Qrsini, 
of  uniting  all  Italy  in  a  confederation,  of  which  the  Pope  was 
to  be  the  head.  The  chief  glory  ci  Pius  YI.  is  the  draining 
of  the  Pontine  marshes,  a  work  -of  extraordinary  nu^nitiide 
and  labour. 

Pius  YI.  was  naturally  shocked  and  offended  by  the  novel- 
ties and  innoTations  in  matters  ci  religion  which  accompanied 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Bevolution.  The  respect  with 
which  he  was  treated  by  the  C<xistituent  Assembly  soothed 
and  appeased  him  for  a  time,  but  the  excesses  of  the  Legis- 
ktiTe  Assembly  and  of  the  Convention,  and  especially  the  h)ss 
of  Ayignou,  impelled  him  to  resort  to  his  spiritual  weapons. 
Hence  the  Emperor  and  the  Italian  Princes  of  his  party  had 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Pius  to  enter  into  an  offensive 
league  against  France. 

The  situation  of  Tuscany  induced  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdi-  Tnaeany 
nand,  though  so  nearly  connected  with  the  House  of  Austria,  *^<^^ 
formally  to  recognise  the  Frendi  Bepublic,  January  18th, 
1793,  before  the  execution  of  Louis  XYL  Tuscany  preserved 
its  neutrality  till  the  following  October,  when  the  appearance 
of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  encouraf^  Ferdi- 
nand to  declare  himself  for  the  allies.  Of  the  part  taken  in 
the  war  by  Yictor  Amadous  in..  King  of  flarninia,  we  have 
already  i^>oken.  The  repuUic  of  Gtenoa,  secretly  inclined  to 
France,  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  its  neutraUl^, 
althou^  summoned  by  the  English  and  £^Nuaish  fleet,  m 
October,  1798,  to  change  its  policy.  The  port  was  now 
blockaded.  Yenice  had  also  decboed  herself  nentraL  The  v«iio«b 
Yenetians  had  lost  all  pubUc  spirit  and  fallen  into  a  sort  of 
political  quietism.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Sevolution 
they  determined  on  the  policy  of  doing  nothing;  and  they 
persisted  in  their  neutnJity,  though  solicited  by  many  Powers, 
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fikitlinia,  Boioa,  Anrtria,  Naples,  to  take  a  part  against 
France.  Yet  their  hatred  of  that  oonntrr  peeped  oat  on  all 
occasioiis.  They  sent  back  to  the  French  Minister  the  note 
of  the  Assembly  aoqnainting  them  with  the  flight  of  the  King 
to  Yarennes,  because  it  did  not  bear  Louis's  signature ;  they 
refused  to  reply  to  the  notiee  of  the  Eing^s  acceptance  of  the 
Constitution;  they  suffered  the  Austrians  to  violate  the 
neutrality  they  had  declared  by  marching  troops  through 
their  territories ;  in  October,  1792,  when  the  allies  were 
entering  France,  they  authorized  tiieir  subjects  to  supply 
the  Emperor  and  the  Eing  of  Sar(linia  with  arms,  pro- 
visions, and  other  necessaries;  on  the  establishment  of  the 
French  Republic  they  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  and  though 
they  at  length  consented  to  receive  a  eka/rg6  SafoM^^  they 
would  only  recognize  him  with  a  puerile  oistinction  as  the 
Minister  of  the  French  na^tm  and  not  of  the  rspnUio.^ 
These  and  other  grievances  of  the  same  kind,  and  espe- 
dalW  the  reception  given  to  the  Begent,  under  the  title 
of  Count  de  Lille,  at  Yerona,  towards  iJie  end  of  1794, 
drew  down  upon  the  Yenetian  Bepublic  the  hatred  and 
vengeance  of  the  French,  and  served  at  least  as  pretexts  for 
its  destruction. 

SpidB.  Bespecdng  the  £^Muush  Peninsula,  little  need  be  added  to 

what  has  bmn  alreadv  said.  Although  Oodov  was  despised 
by  every  true  Snaniard,  yet  Florida  Bknca  and  d' Aranda  had 
been  successively  compelled  to  give  place  to  him ;  and,  in 
1792,  he  obtained,  with  the  titie  of  Duke  of  Alcudia,  the 
supreme  direction  of  affairs.  The  war,  however,  which  he 
commenced  with  France  was  at  first  i>opular.  TheSpaniards, 
devoted  to  the  Church  and  to  their  Eing,  beheld  in  the 
republicans  of  France  the  enemies  of  both.  They  contributed 
largely  and  spontaneously  to  the  war;  the  feudal  lords,  as  in 
ancient  times,  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  their  vassab, 
iriiile  the  smugglers,  and  even  the  monks,  formed  regiments. 
But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation  was  ill-directed  by  Gh>doy ; 
and  the  successes  of  the  Spanish  arms,  already  described, 
were  soon  followed  hj  reverses  which  rendered  the  Eing 
anxious  to  condinde  a  peace. 

Pwt«Sia.  The  Portuguese  had  shared  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  French 
war,  and  are  said  to  have  formed  the  best  portion  of  the 

^  8es  ]>sra,  HiH.  de  Veniie,  Mv.  zxxvL 
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Spanish  anny.  The  soeptre  of  PortugcJ  had  been  held,  amoe 
Februaiy,  1777,  by  Qaeen  Maria  I.,  but  her  intellect  having 
become  diaorderea  through  religioas  melancholy,  the  regency 
waa  aaaumed  in  1792  by  her  son  Don  John,  Prince  <tf  Biasil, 
who  waa  governed  by  lua  conf esaora. 
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THB   DIBXCTOBT 


Fruioeftfter 
Thennidior 
9th,  17M. 


WE  now  retiim  to  the  a&irs  of  France. 
midarien,   having    effected   the  fall 


Qmta. 


The  ParH  Ther- 
of  Bobespierre, 
assumed,  after  that  event,  the  conduct  of  affairs ;  and,  in  a 
few  days,  sent  upwards  of  eighty  of  Bobespierre's  friends  and 
accomplices  to  the  guillotine.  As  these  were,  for  the  most 
part,  members  of  the  Commune^  the  influence  of  that  body 
was  completely  destroyed.  The  Qovemment  was  still  con- 
ducted by  the  two  Committees,  but  they  were  reorganised. 
Barire,  BiUaud  Yarennes,  and  Collot  d'Herbois  resigned, 
September  1st,  17d4  Wholesale  slaughter  was  arrested; 
though  Lebon,  David  the  painter,  and  a  few  other  terrorists 
were  executed.  Numbers  of  prisoners  were  released ;  Bobes- 
pierre's law  of  the  22nd  Prairial  was  abolished ;  trials  were 
conducted  with  more  moderation.  The  daily  assemblies  of 
the  Sections  were  reduced  to  one  in  each  decade;  and  the  pay 
of  forty  sous  a  day  to  the  indigent  members  who  attended 
was  stopped. 

Matters  were  thus  far  tending  to  a  counter-revolution.  A 
party  began  to  be  formed  among  the  middle  and  richer  classes, 
which,  from  its  being  chiefly  composed  of  young  men,  obtained 
the  name  of  Lei  jeunea  Ome,  and  later  that  of  La  jewneaee 
dorSe  (the  gilded  yatdh) ;  or  Lajeunease  darSe  de  Fr4ron,  from 
its  being  patronized  by  that  demagogue.  The  Jeunesee  dorSe 
adopted  a  peculiar  dross,  called  ea$tume  d  la  victime,  consist- 
ing of  a  short  greycoat  with  black  collar,  low  shoes,  enormous 
green  cravats ;  the  hair,  hanging  low  at  the  front  and  sides, 
was  tressed  up  behind;  a  short  stick, loaded  with  lead,  served 
at  once  as  a  weapon  and  a  badge,  llie  women  also  affected  a 
peculiar  costume  caDed  hcfineU  cThwnanUS  and  eoreeU  a  la 
jMetice.    Some  of  them  were  Boyalists ;  others  only  followed 
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the  impube  for  roBtormg  order.  The  fiMhionabk  aalons  begpftn 
again  to  be  frequeated.  Madame  de  Stael  reappeared  in  the 
Beuriaian  cirolee.  Madame  Beoamier  and  MadaoieTaUien,  two 
beantifol  women,  were  the  chief  leaden  of  fashion. 

The  Jacobin  Clnb,  thoi^h  deprived  of  its  chief  leaders,  still  Jaoabin 
showed  signs  of  yitaUtj.  They  and  the  JewMs$e  dorSe  were  civ^<^^<>*^ 
at  open  war;  and  they  frequently  attacked  one  another  in  the 
streets  with  cries  of  Vw^  la  Ccnv^nHon!  Vive  la  Maniagne! 
But  on  the  evening  of  November  8th,  1794,  the  Jeuneue 
dar^,  armed  with  sticks,  stones,  and  other  weapons,  broke 
into  the  Hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and  drove  out  the  members ; 
shortly  after  the  dub  was  put  down  by  the  Ghovemment.  The 
counter-revolution  now  proceeded  with  rapid  strides.^  On 
December  8th  the  seventy-three  deputies,  who  had  protested 
against  the  anrest  of  the  Girondists,  were  readmitted  into  the 
Convention.  Before  the  close  of  1794  the  decrees  for  the 
banishment  of  priests  and  nobles,  and  for  putting  TSnglish 
and  Hanoverian  prisoners  to  death,  weve  reversed;  divine 
worship  was  restored,  the  niaanmmm  assigned  for  the  price  of 
com  suppressed.  The  scarcity  was  so  terrible  that  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  the  daily  consumption  of  bread  of  each  inhabi- 
tant of  Paris.  The  proscription  of  the  higher  class  had 
aggravated  the  crisis  by  lessening  the  demand  for  labour. 
Specie  was  hoarded,  while  the  value  of  iusignais  fell  so  rapidly 
that  they  became  hardly  negotiable. 

On  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Convention,  Billaud  iiuiiiiuiMmt 
Vaxennes,  CoUot  d'Herbois,  Bar^,  and  Yadier  were  arrested,  '*«>*"»• 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  transportation,  April  1st,  1795. 
Carrier,  the  monster  of  Nantes,  had  been  executed  in 
December.  Fouquier  Tinville,  the  ^devant  Public  Accuser, 
and  fifteen  judges  of  the  Bevolutionary  Tribunal,  were,  after 
a  trial  of  forty-one  days,  condemned  and  executed  on  the 
Place  de  Orive,  May  7tii.  On  the  condemnation  of  Billaud 
Yarennes  and  his  associates  an  insurrection  was  attempted ; 
but  such  was  the  altered  state  of  public  feeling,  that  the  Con- 
vention, not  the  insurgents,  caused  the  toesin  to  be  rui^,  to 
summon  the  well-disposed  Sections  to  their  aid.  The  success- 
ful attack  on  the  HAtel  de  Yille  on  the  9th  Thermidorhad 
inspired  the  reactionary  party  with  confidence,  and  they  had, 
moreover,  the  advantage  of  military  skill,  their  movements 

^  &6bai^TablMimd^laJUwlviiMF^rw^ 
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being  directed  hj  Pichegra  and  Barras.  CoUot  d'Herbois, 
Billaud  YarenneB,  and  Bartre  were  conducted  to  Bochefort 
for  transportation.  The  escape  of  Barke  was  connived  at, 
and  he  was  permitted  to  live  quietly  in  his  department  ci  the 
Hautes  Pyrente.  Yadier  also  oontriTed  to  escape. 
ni«v^c  The  ultra-democratic  party  was  still  further  weakened  by 
nS^^Tw.  the  arrest  of  nine  of  the  most  violent  of  the  OrSte,  or  remains 
of  the  Maniagne  (Ajpril  5th).  Their  last  and  most  yiolent 
attempt  at  insurrection  was  made  at  the  commencement  of 
FraAriaL  (May  20th,  21st,  1795).'  A  mob  from  the  Fau- 
bourgs St.  Antoine  and  St.  Maroeau,  taking  for  their  watdi- 
word,  ''Bread  and  the  Constitution  of  1793/'  broke  into  the 
Convention,  and  levelled  their  muskets  at  the  members. 
fVraud,  a  deputy,  was  shot,  his  head  cut  off,  and  .brought 
into  tiie  Assembly  on  a  pike.  It  was  not  till  after  many 
hours  of  uproar  that  the  National  Guards  succeeded,  about 
midnight,  m  clearing  the  hall  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
On  the  following  morning  the  attempt  was  renewed.  Cannons 
were  planted  on  the  FLioe  du  Carrousel,  and  the  most  terrible 
scenes  were  appiehended.  But  after  some  parley  the  mob 
retired,  on  receiving  an  assurance  that  the  Convention  would 
provide  a  supply  of  com,  and  that  the  organic  laws  of  the 
Constitution  of  '93  should  be  presented  for  discussion.  The 
Convention  now  proceeded  to  decree  the  arrest  and  trial  of 
several  members  of  the  MoniagiM^  including  Panis  and 
Sergent,  for  having  signed  the  in&mous  circular  of  Sep- 
tember 3rd,  1792.  On  the  23rd  of  May  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  raised  from  the  orderly  Sections,  under  the  command  of 
Menou,  marched  upon  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  surrender  their  cajmon  and  small 
arms.  Other  doubtful  Sections  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner ;  and  all  citizens  were  called  upon  to  give  up  their 
pikes  and  other  weapons,  so  that  only  the  richer  classes  re- 
tained their  arms.  The  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was 
retained,  but  with  an  altered  constitution.  The  Convention 
was  made  the  centre  of  government,  with  an  executive  of 
sixteen  committees.  The  National  Ouard  was  reoiganiaed 
on  pretence  of  relieving  indigent  citizens  from  the  duty  of 
mounting  guard.  A  camp  was  formed  in  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
and  a  strong  garrison  of  troops  of  the  line  was  introduced 

^  daretle,  Lu  domUn  MaiiiagnMrdi. 
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into  Parii.  A  mflituy  oommission  oondemiied  to  death  many 
of  the  riotera,  indndinig  six  membero  of  the  OonTentioii.  By 
death,  transportation,  impriaonment,  or  flight,  the  M&tUagne 
lost  sixtj-two  of  its  adherents.  The  abolition  of  the  Sections, 
and  of  the  pay  of  those  who  attended  the  meetings,  and 
the  division  of  Paris  into  twelve  amnrndinmnenU  or  mnni- 
dpalities,  were  severe  Uows  to  &ction.  The  Berolutionarj 
Tribunal  was  finally  suppressed.  May  31st,  1795. 

Br  these  measures  the  oounter-rerolution  was  established  TiMTnnar 
at  Paris,  and  it  could  not  be  doubtful  that  the  provinces  ^'*''^- 
would  follow.  The  reaction,  conducted  at  first  by  modmate 
republicans,  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
reactionists  and  royalists.  The  emigrants  and  priests  re* 
turned  in  great  numbers,  and  many  new  journals  were  estab- 
lished in  the  counter-revolutionary  interest.  It  was  in  the 
provinces,  and  especially  in  the  South,  that  the  reaction  was 
most  violent,  and  accompanied  with  murders  and  massacres 
which  have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  Terreur  Blamehe. 
These  execrable  deeds  have  afforded  ultra-democratic  writers 
arguments  for  justifying,  or,  at  all  events,  extenuating,  the 
Terrewr  BougeJ  Bands  of  assassins  were  organized  under 
the  names  of  Compagnie$  de  JS$n$,  or  Jikut,  and  Chmpagmea 
d»  Soleil^  among  the  leaders  of  which  were  Isnard  and  other 
Girondists.  The  massacres  peroetrated  by  the  proconsuls 
were  now  retaliated  at  Lyons,  Toul(m,  Marseilles,  Tarasoon, 
Nfanes,  and  other  places.  At  Lyons  a  system  of  assassination 
bi^an  so(m  after  the  9th  Thermidar,  On  May  5th,  1795,  a 
wholesale  massacre  took  place  there;  ninety-seven  persons 
were  put  to  death  in  the  prisons;  tkime  who  had  escaped 
were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts,  killed,  and  flung  into  the 
Bhone.  At  Tarasocm  the  victims  were  predpitat^  from  a 
high  tower.  Almost  all  the  towns  of  the  South  had  their 
September  2nd;  yet  the  Convention  remained  passive  spec- 
tators of  these  atrocities.' 

JjOL  1794  ibe  French  had  nominally  thirteen  armies  on  foot,  Fonisn 
f ormiDg  a  force  of  between  600,000  and  700,000  men,*  inured  ^^^ 

'  Daadet,  La  r4aeiian  royaUaU  nm  nMi  m»  17fM^. 

'  For  details  of  the  Terrtw  BUmchtj  see  Fr6ran,  Mim,  MiHorique 
mtr  la  riactUm  rouaU  ei  les  masmMeru  du  midi. 

'  ArMvea  du  Mini&Ure  de  la  Onmre,  in  Sut,  Pari,  t.  xxriii.  ^  271. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  not  nearly  this  laroe  was  ever 
aotoaUy  in  the  fiekL 
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to  disoipliiie,  and  animated  with  the  o<»fidenoe  of  sucoees. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  campaign  of 
1793,  and  tiie  mutual  reproaches  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  Wurmser,  had  sown  dissension  between  the  Austrians 
and  PrussiaaiB.  The  Duke  had  resigned  the  command, 
January  24&,  1794,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  Marshal 
Mollendorf .  Pitt  made  strenuous  efforts  to  reanimate  the 
Coalition,  which,  however,  failed  through  the  jealoucfy  whidi 
Thugut,  who  then  directed  the  affairs  of  Austna,  entertained 
of  Prussia.  Personally,  however,  the  King  of  Prussia  was 
desirous  of  prosecuting  the  war ;  and  by  the  Treaty  of  the 
Bs^gvLe  with  England  and  Holland,  April  19th,  1794,  he 
agreed  to  fumiah  62,400  men,  on  receiving  immediately 
iB300,000  sterling,  ^£50,000  monthly  during  the  war,  ^100,000 
for  the  return  of  the  troops,  and  £1 12$,  monthly  per  man  for 
their  subsistence.  The  conquests  made  by  his  troops  were  to 
be  assigned  to  the  maritime  Powers.^ 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  the  allies  were  posted  as 
follows:  the  En^sh,  Dutch,  and  Austrians,  about  160,000 
men,  occupied  a  line  extending  from  Ypres  to  Treves.  The 
Prussians,  in  considerably  less  numbers  than  were  paid  for, 
were  posted  on  the  Hundsruck  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
between  Treves  and  Mains.  The  army  of  the  Empire,  about 
20,000  men,  extended  along  the  Shine,  between  Basle  and 
Heidelberg.  Opposed  to  these,  from  Dunkirk  to  Maubeuae, 
was  the  iVench  army  of  the  North  under  Pichegru ;  to  w& 
east  of  that,  between  Givet  and  Sedan,  tibe  army  of  the 
Ardennes  under  Oharbonnier ;  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Saar,  Jourdan  with  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  Mibhaud,  with 
the  army  of  the  Bhine,  was  opposed  to  the  Prussians  and 
Imperialists.*    Moreau  served  under  Pichegru,  ElA)er  under 

^  Martens,  SecueU,  t.  v.  p.  610  (ed.  G^ttingen,  1826).  The  daiue 
respecting  tbe  emplc^ent  of  the  troops  muB  thus :  "  La  dite  arm6e 
sera  employ^  d'aprte  un  concert  militaire . .  Ik  oil  il  sera  jng^  le  plos 
oenvenableanxintAitodeBpuiflBsnoesmsiitimes."  The'^puiiBances 
maritimes"  were  therefore  desrlv  to  be  the  radges  where  the  troops 
were  to  be  employed ;  thooffh  snMeqnently  the  words  "  d'api^  nn 
concert  militaire''^  were  used  by  the  jProssians  as  a  pretext  to  give 
them  a  decisive  tfeto  on  the  snbjeet  The  context  of  the  treaty  shows 
the  same  thinff .  For  the  maritime  powers  were  to  hare  any  eonqnests 
which  might  he  made  (Art.  vi) ;  and  they  eonld  hardly  have  desired 
any  eonqnests  on  tiiat  part  of  the  Bhine  where  the  Prossians  chose  to 
station  tiiemselves. 

>  The  archives  of  the  French  Mhiistry  of  War  state  the  total  force 
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Oharixmmer.  The  French  generab  were  stimulated  by  fhe 
preflenoe  of  the  prooonsuls  St.  Just,  Lebae,  LeTaBsear,  and 
others.  The  Dnke  of  York,  who  was  at  the  head  of  about 
40,000  British  and  HanoTerian  troops,  haying  refased  to 
serve  under  Churf  ait,  the  commander  of  the  Austrian  right, 
the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  come  in  person  and  assume  the 
nominal  command.  Accompanied  by  his  brothers,  Charles 
and  Joseph,  and  his  ministers,  Thngut  and  Trantmannsdorf  , 
he  arriyed  at  Brussels,  April  9th,  on  pretext  of  being  in- 
augurated Puke  of  Brabant.^ 

Mack's  plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  take  Landrecies  and  piuBof 
march  with  the  Austrian  1^  upon  Paris  by  Ouise  and  Laon,  ^^^^^ 
coTering  his  right  flank  by  inundations,  his  left,  by  an  ad- 
Tance  of  the  Prussians.  Prince  Coburg,  in  conjunction  with 
the  English,  having  driven  the  French,  with  tremendous  loss, 
from  their  entrenched  camp  at  Landrecies,  April  17th,  the 
siege  of  that  place  was  formed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
With  the  view  of  saving  it  the  French  made  an  attack  i^ong 
the  whole  line,  April  26th.  At  Cateau  Cambr^sis,  or  the 
redoubts  of  Troisville,  they  were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  driven  back  to  Oambrai  with  the  loss  of  thirty- 
seven  guns.  On  the  other  hand,  Jourdan  was  successful 
against  Beanlieu  at  Arlon,  and  Pichegru  in  West  Flanders 
against  Clairfait.  Menin  was  now  throatened  by  Pichegru ; 
Claixfait  hastened  to  its  aid,  but  was  defeated  at  Moucron, 
April  29th,  and  Menin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
Ypres,  the  head*quarters  of  the  allies,  was  now  threatened, 
and  the  Duke  of  York  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Toumai. 

Mack«stiU  persisted  in  his  plan  of  marching  upon  Paris, 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Emperor.  But  Thugut, 
and  also  what  was  called  the  Austrian  party,  that  is,  the 
statesmen  who  conceived  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  in- 
terests of  Austria  to  relinquish  the  war  against  France,  and 
even  the  defence  of  the  Belgian  Provinces,  and  to  seek  com- 
pensation on  the  side  of  Poumd  or  Bavaria,  were  opposed  to 
Mack's  undertaking.  Ooburg  did  not  move;  Mollendorf 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  march  towards  the  Sambre. 

The  allies  had  formed  a  plan  to  cut  the  French  line  by 

of  these  annies  at  368,740  men  {HiH,  Pari.  t.  xzziii  p.  271).    But 
Marshal  Jonrdan,  in  a  MS.  qnoted  by  Blano  (t  xL  p.  Id),  plaees  them 
only  at  284,000. 
^  Ami,  BegiHer,  voL  xxxiz.  eh.  i  p.  12  sq. 
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MauMng  their  camp  at  Coiurtrai,  thus  separating  their  left, 
wing  from  IdUe  and  the  French  frontier,  and  compelling 
them  to  fight  with  the  sea  at  their  back.  To  assure  their 
commnnications  with  Lille,  Sonham  and  Korean  marched 
upon  Tourcoign,  and  defeated  the  allies  (Hay  18th).  The 
Ihike  of  York  sayed  himself  only  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse.  After  an  interval  of  four  days  Fiche^ru  made  another 
attack  at  Pont-iUchin,  where  the  Emperor  commanded  in 
person.  The  battle  had  lasted  ten  hours  when  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  retrieyed  by  some  troops  detached  by  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  especially  by  the  decisiye  charge  of  a  brigade  of 
British  infantry. 
Thebfttue  The  efforts  of  the  French  were  chiefly  directed  to  the 
^lAaSm!  capture  of  Charleroi,  the  key  of  the  allied  position.  After 
several  repulses  they  succeeded  in  establishing  themselves 
beyond  the  Sambre,  and  laid  siege  to  that  town.  In  a  council 
of  war  held  at  Toumai,  May  24th,  ia  which  the  opinions  of 
Thugut  and  Coburg  prevailed,  the  Duke  of  York  alone  dis- 
senting, the  campaign  was  represented  as  lost,  through  the 
French  having  established  themselves  in  West  Flanders ;  it 
was,  therefore,  proposed  to  evacuate  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
obtain  a  share  of  Poland,  where  the  insurrection  of  Eosciusiko 
was  now  in  progress.  In  compliance  with  these  views,  the 
Emperor  quitted  Belgium  for  Yienna,  June  9th.  The  fate  of 
the  Belgic  provinces  was  now  determined ;  and  the  military 
movements  of  the  commander-in-chief  had  henceforth  no 
other  object  than  to  bring  about  their  abandonment.  Ooburg 
wasted  his  time  in  marches  and  counter-marches  between  the 
Lys  and  the  Sambre,  and  left  Clairfait  to  fight  without  rein- 
forcements, although  there  were  80,000  Austnans  unemployed 
at  Toumai.  The  fruits  of  this  conduct  soon  became  apparent. 
Ypres  surrendered  to  the  army  of  Pichegru,  June  17th. 
The  allies  were  thus  outflanked  on  the  side  of  Flanders,  and 
the  road  to  Ostend  opened  to  the  French.  On  the  other  side, 
Jourdan  again  effected  a  passage  of  the  Sambre,  and  came 
with  all  his  forces  to  cover  the  siege  of  Charleroi,  which  was 
taken  June  25th.  Coburg  attacked  Jourdan  at  Fleurus,  June 
26th.  The  Austrians,  who  had  rather  the  advantage  in 
numbers,  are  thought  to  have  been  purposely  defeated. 
Coburg  broke  off  the  contest,  and  retired  witn  some  captured 

Sns,  in  excellent  order,  on  learning  the  fall  of  Charleroi. 
i  still  occupied  a  strong  position  between  Nivelles  and 
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Bnine-le-Comte,  yet  he  dissombled  not  his  intention  of 
atNyndoning  BelginnL  The  Prinoe  of  Orange  and  Marqids 
Oomwalhs  repieeented  to  him,  inyaint  that  such  a  morement 
would  insQxe  the  oonqnest  of  Holland  by  the  French :  he  de« 
daied  that  it  was  impossible  to  resist  the  armies  of  the  Oon* 
tentton;  that  his  oommonieations  with  the  Bhine  were 
threatened ;  that  he  most  shelter  himself  behind  the  Mense. 
The  IhikB  of  York  plainly  told  him  that  the  British  nation 
oonsidered  themselyes  betrayed  and  soldy  and  the  Arehdnke 
Charles  ooncnrred  in  that  opinion.  Eyen  the  Austrian  offioers 
rooke  without  reserve  of  Coburg^s  incapacity.^  Summoning 
Clair&it  to  join  him,  and  thus  leaving  the  English  and 
Dutch  to  take  care  of  themselyes,  he  retreated  by  Tirlemont 
upon  JAigef  and  crossed  the  Mouse  at  Maeetrioht.  Jourdan, 
who  was  pursuing  him,  reoeived  instructions  from  the  French 
Oovemment  to  halt  upon  that  liver,  till  the  four  towns  ci^ 
tured  by  the  allies  should  be  reooTered ;  a  sort  of  armistice 
ensued ;  and  negotiations  were  entered  into,  which,  however, 
had  no  result.  The  English  <3ovemment»  alarmed  by  the  BMoitof 
retreat  of  the  Austrians,  despatched  Earl  Spencer  ana  Mr.  BMnSt' 
Thomas  OrenviUe  to  Yienna,  to  sound  the  intentions  of  the 
Emperor,  to  ofEer  a  subsidy,  and  to  procure  the  dismissal  of 
Prinoe  Coburg,  who  was  justly  regarded  as  having  chieily 
caused  the  faoluie  of  the  campaign.  The  English  eaYCj^ 
accompanied  by  M,  Fsgel,  grefier  of  the  States-Ckneral, 
visited  on  their  way  the  quarters  of  Prince  Ooburg,  at  Fauron- 
Ifr-Comte.  They  found  him  preparing  to  abandon  Maestricht, 
and  retreat  beyond  the  Bhine ;  and  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  they  persuaded  him  to  remain.  Arrived  at  Yienna,  Earl 
Spencer  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  recall  of  Prince  Ooburg, 
who  resigned  the  oommand*in-chi^  of  the  Austrian  army  to 
Qemenl  Glairfait,  August  28th.  Although  it  is  believed  that 
one  motive  for  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  was  to  alarm  the 
English  Oabinet,  and  draw  from  it  subsidies  in  turn,  yet  as 
Lord  ^)enoer'8  offer  of  three  millions  was  only  conditional, 
the  Cabinet  of  Yienna  declined  the  immediate  resumption  of 
hostUities.  But  it  consented  that  25,000  Austrians,  under 
General  Alvinzi,  should  pass  into  the  Anglo-Batavian  service 
and  pay,  and  should  assist  the  I>uke  of  York's  army  in  the 
defence  of  Holland. 

>  Yca87bel,iiL175  8qq. 
V.  o 
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After  the  retreat  of  Prince  Cobnrg  most  of  the  Bdgiaa 
towns  fell,  one  after  another,  into  the  bands  of  the  French. 
Piohegm  took  Mechlin,  Jnlj  15th,  and  compelled  the  Eng* 
liah  and  Dntch  to  retreat  on  Antwerp  and  Breda.  He  had 
been  instmcted  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  occupy 
West  Flanders,  and  get  possession  of  some  nlaoe  faTOurabJe 
for  a  descent  upon  England,  a  project  whicSi  was  still  con- 
templated. Sch^rer  was  directed  to  reduce  Lsndredes,  Le 
Quesnoy,  Yalendennes,  and  Cond4  which  still  remained  in 
thd  hands  of  the  alliea  The  four  towns  before  named  were 
captured  in  July  and  August.  Towards  the  end  of  the  latter 
month,  Moreau,  with  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  North, 
took  Nieuport  and  Sluys. 
tiamhjnr  ^^  Prussiaus  proYed  as  treadhcrous  alfics  as  thc  Austriaus, 
^'**^^'  and  firom  baser  motives;  they  condescended  to  accept  the 
pay,  but  neglected  to  perform  the  duties,  of  mercenaries.^ 
Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  negotiated  the  treaty  with  Prussia, 
naturally  concluded  that  England  would  haTC  the  disposal  of 
the  men  for  whom  she  paid.  Haugwitz,  the  Prussian 
Minister,  had  left  him  under  that  impression;  insomuch 
that  Colonel  Manstein  lamented,  in  a  letter  to  Haugwitz, 
that  he  had  granted  the  men  without  stipulating  that  they 
should  be  employed  on  the  Bhine.^  In  vain  the  English  and 
Dutch  ambassadors  endeaToured  to  persuade  Mollnidorf  to 
march  towards  the  Sambre,  ia  other  words,  to  assist  those 
whose  pay  he  was  receiving;  the  Marshal  had  formed  his 
own  idea  of  the  campaign,  and  refused  to  abandon  his  posi- 
tion for  fear  of  exposing  Mains.  When  Malmesbury  went, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  to  the  Prussian  head-quarters  to  per- 
suade Mdllendorf  to  moye,  there  were  onl^  about  40,000  men 
under  the  colours,  instead  of  the  62,4i00  stipulated ;  and  these 
without  the  necessary  stores  and  ammunition.  Mdllendorf, 
in  excuse  for  not  moving,  first  pleaded  that  the  English  sub- 
sidy had  not  arrived,  which,  Mwever,  had  been  despatched 
from  London  May  25th,  and  then  decidedly  declared  that 
his  troops  were  indispensable  on  the  Ehine.'    The  Prussians, 

^  "11  (FrM.-6iii]laiui&e  II.),  anacha  k  I'Angleterie,  sons  i^r^tezte 
de  faiie  la  goeire  k  la  Franee,  soixante  millions  de  florins,  qui  f aoili- 
tyrant  868  aeqnisitio&s  en  Pologne."— JJomme  <f  dtol,  t  viiL  p.  202. 

>  Von  Sybel,  iiL  881  (Enff.Tr.). 

'  Von  Sybel,  iv.  100  sq.  This  anthor  has  here  attempted  to  palliate 
the  conduct  of  the  Prasslatts,  but  he  adadts  <p.  102)  that  the  con- 
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howeyeat,  cdd  not  long  retain  eyen  the  position  which  thejr 
had  chosen.  The  Fronch  generals  Michand  and  Moreau 
drove  them  from  themonntams,  and  captured  Eaisershtnteim, 
Nenstadt,  and  Spires;  In  the  middle  of  September  Frederick 
William  IE.  notified  to  the  Comt  of  Yianna  that  he  wanted 
troops  in  Poland,  and  must  withdraw  those  on  the  Ehine. 
As,  after  what  had  passed,  the  English  subsidy  due  in 
October  natnrallj  did  not  airiTO,  MoUendorf  was  recalled, 
and  20,000  of  hu  troops,  under  Hohenlohe,  were  direeted  to 
march  into  Poland;  tnus  betrajii^  the  real  object  of  the 
Prussian  breach  of  ftdth.  MoUendorf  crossed  the  Bhine 
October  20th  and  21st ;  the  Austrians  had  crossed  it  two  or 
three  weeks  before.  Jourdan  had  resumed  the  offensiye 
a^inst  Clair&it  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  compelled 
him  to  retreat  upon  the  Boer.  But  he  was  driren  from  his 
position  on  that  riyer,  at  Aldenhoyen,  near  Juhch,  October 
2nd,  and  effected  his  passage  oyer  the  Bhine  on  the  5th,  at 
Bonn,  Cologne,  and  IXusseldorf.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
allies  the  Frendi  entered  Cologne  October  6th,  Coblens  28rd. 
Kl^ber,  after  an  attempt  to  take  Mainz  by  a  coup  de  main, 
found  it  necessary  to  begin  a  regular  siege.  The  Prussians 
left  the  defence  of  Mains  to  the  Austrians.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  this  town  alone,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  Coalition,  though  the  Austrians 
still  held  Luxembourg. 

The  French  arms  were  equally  successful  on  the  side  of  ^"J^  . 
Holland.^  Pichegru  haying  taken  Bois-le*I>uc,  October  9th,  SlSSS 
the  Duke  of  York  found  lnwaftlf  compelled  to  retreat  beyond 
the  WaaL  Yenloo  fell  October  27th,  Maestricht,  Koyember 
4th,  and  the  capture  of  Nimeguen  on  the  9th  opened  to  the 
French  the  road  into  Holland.  The  I>uke  of  York  resigned 
the  command  to  Oeneral  Wahnoden,  December  2nd,  and 
returned  into  England.  His  departure  diowed  that  tiie 
English  Goyemment  had  abandoned  idl  hope  of  saying 
HoUand.  It  had,  indeed,  consented  that  the  States-General 
should  propose  tenns  of  accommodation  to  the  French ;  and 
two  Dutch  enyoys  had  been  despatched  to  Paris  to  offer  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  the  recognition  by  their 

edenoes  off  the  Pnusian  ministexB  had  been  ** pricked"  during  these 
ncttotiationB. 
^Legrand,  La  BeookiHon  Frofn^am  m  Soikmde,  la  repMique 
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Qifremmeskt  of  the  French  BepnUic,  and  the  payment  of 
800,000,000  florins  within  a  jear.  Bat  the  Committee,  sua- 
peotfaig  that  these  offers  were  made  tmlj  with  the  view  oi 
gaining  time,  paid  no  attention  to  them.  The  French  were 
vqpnlsed  in  the  first  attempt  to  cross  the  Waal  b j  Qeneral 
Dnnoan  with  8,000  English ;  but  a  severe  frost  enabled  them 
to  pass  oyer  on  the  ice,  January  11th,  1795.  Nothing  but  a 
victory  could  now  save  Holland.  Bat  Walmoden,  instead  of 
concentrating  his  troops  for  the  purpose  of  giving  battle, 
retreated  over  the  Yssel,  and  so  mto  Westphalia,  and  over 
the  Ems  to  Bremen,  whence  the  troops  were  carried  to  Eng- 
hmd  by  sea.  Daring  this  long  and  diiBcalt  march  in  the 
depth  of  a  most  rigoreus  winter,  without  tents,  and  exposed 
to  all  sorts  of  harddiips  and  privations,  the  English  displayed 
anfiinching  courage  and  perseverance.  Qeneral  Alvinsi,  who 
held  the  Bhine  between  Emmerich  and  Amheim,  having  re* 
tired  upon  Wesel,  Pichegru  had  only  to  advance.  On  enter- 
ing Holland  he  called  upon  the  patriots  to  rise,  and  his 
oconpation  of  the  Dutch  towns  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  revolution.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  hereditary  Stad<> 
holder,  embarked  for  England  January  19th,  on  which  day 
Pidhegru's  advanced  columns  entered  Amsterdam.  Next  day 
the  Dutch  fleet,  f  rosen  up  in  the  Texd,  was  captured  by  the 
French  hussars !  Before  the  end  of  January  the  redaction  of 
Holland  had  been  completed,  and  a  provincial  government 
established  at  the  Hague. 
The  States-Qeneral,  assembled  Febrnary  24th,  1795,  having 
Spli^.  received,  through  French  influence,  a  new  infusion  of  the 
patriot  party,  prtmounced  the  abolition  of  the  Stadholderate, 
proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bataviav  Bspublio.  A  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
France  foUowed,  May  16th,  and  an  offensive  alliance  against 
all  enemies  whatsoever  till  the  end  of  the  war,  and  against 
England  for  ever.  The  sea  and  landforoes  to  be  movided  by 
the  Dutch  were  to  serve  under  French  commanoere.  Thus 
the  new  Bepublic  became  a  mere  dependency  of  Fnmce. 
Bniek  Flanders,  the  district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hondt, 
Maestricht,  Yenloo,  were  retained  by  the  French  as  a  just 
indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  on  which  account  the 
Dutch  were  also  to  pay  100,000,000  florins ;  but  they  were  to 
receive,  at  the  general  peace,  an  equivalent  for  the  ceded 
territories.    By  secret  articles  the  Dutch  were  to  lend  the 
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Frendb  B6fv«n  diipi  d  nwr^  and  to  support  a  Fronch  wmj  of 
25,000  men.*  Over  and  above  the  reqnisitioiui  of  the  tronity 
they  irere  also  called  npon  to  ledoihe  the  French  troope  and 
to  famieh  them  irith  proTirions.  In  short,  though  the  Datoh 
patriots  had  firatemvied  with  the  Frendi,  and  receiTed  diem 
with  open  arms,  thej  were  treated  little  better  than  a  eon- 
qnered  people. 

Secret  negotiations  had  been  for  some  time  going  on  be-  ^|j[2p^ 
tween  France  and  Flrassia  for  a  peace.    HangwitE  had  con-  ^ 

fidentially  informed  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  that  a 
rerolution  in  Holland,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Stadholderate, 
would  form  no  bar  to  a  treaty.  Frederick  William  IL  was 
satisfied  with  his  acquisitions  in  Poland,  to  which  the 
SngUsh  and  Ihitdi  subsidies  had  helped  him;  but,  per- 
hns,  not  the  least  influential  among  his  motiyes  was  the 
rerasal  of  the  Maritime  Powers  any  longer  to  subsidise 
him  for  doing  nothing.  The  Frencn,  on  their  side,  were 
not  unwilling  to  dissipate  the  Coalition  by  means  of  sepa- 
rate treaties,  and  after  some  indirect  overtures  through  the 
Ministers  of  the  two  Powers  in  Switzerland,  conferences 
were  opened  at  Basle,  in  January,  1795.     The  Prussian 

STinces  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  formed  the  chief 
icully  of  the  negotiations.  The  French  asserted  their 
ancient  pretensions  to  haye  that  riyer  for  a  boundary ;  while 
Frederick  William,  whose  armies  were  still  intact,  could  not 
consent  to  that  sacrifice.  The  difficulty  was  obviated  by 
adjourning,  tiU  a  gen^:al  pacification,  the  fate  of  those  pro- 
vinces. But  such  an  arrangement  implied  that  Prussia  was 
then  to  obtain  an  equivalent  for  them  out  of  conquests  to  be 
made  by  France;  or,  in  other  words,  that  she  was  to  in» 
demnify  hersett  at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  Oerman 
Powers ;  and  such  an  indemnification  is  said  to  have  been 
stipulated  in  secret  articles.*  The  Peace  of  Basle,  between 
the  French  BepubUc  and  King  of  Prussia,  was  signed  April 
5th,  1795.'  The  French  troops  were  allowed  to  continue  the 
occupation  of  the  Bhenish  Provinces  on  the  left  bank.  France 
agreed  to  accept  the  mediation  of  Prussia  for  Princes  of  the 

^  Martens^  SeeueU^  t,  vl.  p.  88;  Gardeiw  Siti.  d€$  TrmUst  t.  v. 
p.  250  800. 
>  Of.  Von  SyM,  iv.  284 
*  Martens,  t.  vi  p.  4ff.    About  the  seorat  artieleB»  see  Gaidsny  t.-  v. 

p.  287. 
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Sminre.  The  more  important  secret  articles*  bendes  that 
a]re»dj  meationed,  were,  that  Prussia  should  engage  in  no 
hostUe  enterprise  against  Holland,  or  anj  other  ooontry 
Ooonpied  by  French  troops;  while  tiie  French  agreed  not  to 
posh  their  enterprises  in  Germany  beyond  a  obtain  Une  of 
demarcation,  induding  the  Circles  of  Westphi^ia,  Higher 
and  Lower  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  that  part  of  the  two 
Circles  of  the  Bhine  situate  on  the  right  heaik  of  the  Main. 
This  line  was  established  by  a  subsequent  treaty  dated  May 
17th,^  1^  which  France  a^^^eed  to  respect  tt^  neutrality  of 
the  districts  specified,  on  condition  thftt  they  should  recall 
their  contingents  from  the  Imperial  army,  and  furnish  no 
more  troops  to  Powers  at  war  with  France.  This  offer  of 
mediation  on  the  part  of  Prussia  was  an  ambitious  plan  to 
acquire  an  undue  influence  in  the  Empire,  and  an  uncon- 
stitutional breach  of  the  Qerman  Confederation.  Thus  the 
King  of  Prussia,  originally  the  most  ardent  promoter  of  the 
Coalition,  was  one  of  the  first  to  desert  it.  By  s^ning  the 
Peace  of  Basle  he  sacrificed  Holland;  pnsillanimously  re- 
signed, by  the  cession  of  the  Bhenish  provinces,  the  position 
of  a  lea^Qng  Power;  facilitated  the  invasion  of  the  Empire 
bjr  the  French,  and  thus  prepared  the  ruin  of  the  ancient 
German  constitution;  struck  a  blow  at  his  own  reputation 
and  the  renown  of  the  Prussian  arms ;  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  that  system  which,  ten  years  later,,  preyed  &tal  to  his 
own  dominions.' 
^Efi^  The  occupation  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  the  conquest 
*"  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  establishmoit  of  the  Bata- 
vian  Bepublic  as  a  humble  ally  of  France,  the  detodiment  of 
Prussia  from  the  Coalition,  were  among  the  most  important 
consequences  of  the  campaign  of  1794,  which  had  begun  under 
such  disheartening  prospecis  for  France.  The  operations  of 
the  French  armies  in  other  quarters  during  that  year  were 
also  ultimately  attended  with  success,  though  with  less  im- 
portant results.  At  first  the  French  were  ^ten  back  both 
m  the  Eastern  and  Western  Pyrenees,  and  compelled  to 
reltreat  to  Perpignan  on  one  side,  and  Bayonne  on  &e  other. 
But  in  the  East,  Dugommier  at  length  turned  the  tide  of  war ; 
retook  Bellegarde  in  September,  the  last  position  held  by  the 

^  Martens,  t.  vi  p.  62 ;  Sorel,  V Europe  et  la  SevoMion  Fran^ite. 
^  See  also  Htiusser,  Deutsche  GeschiMe  wm  Tode  FriedHehs  des 
Cfroum,  etc 
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SpamardBinFranoe^andbjtliebatileof  the  Montagne  Noire, 
wmoh  lasted  from  Noyember  17tli  to  the  20th,  opened  the 
waj  into  Oatakuiia.  At  the  beginning  of  this  battle  Dngom- 
mier  iras  killed.  Figoieras  sorrendered  Noyember  24th, 
through  the  inflnenoe  dE  the  French  democratic  propaganda. 
On  the  West,  Monce^  captured  St.  Sebastian  and  Fnentarabia 
in  Angnsti  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Pamplona,  when  ter- 
rible storms,  which  rendered  it  impossible  totnuisport  tiie 
sick  and  prorisions,  compelled  him  to  retreat  on  the  Bidasoa, 
and  closed  the  campaign  in  that  quarter. 

On  the  side  of  Piedmont,  the  French,  after  some  rererses,  iMitm 
BQooeeded  in  making  themselyes  masters  of  Mont  C^nis  and  ^^^b^****** 
the  passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  thus  holding  the  keys  of 
Italj ;  bat  the  GoTemment,  content  with  this  success,  yen- 
tnred  not  at  present  to  nndertake  the  invasion  of  that 
country.  The  King  of  tSardinia  had  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Yalenriana  with  Austria,  Maj  23rd,  1794,  b^  which  the  Em- 
veror  agreed  to  support  the  Piedmontese  with  an  additional 
body  (^  troops  under  the  command  of  General  de  Tins. 
Victor  Amadcnis  remained  true  to  this  engagement,  although 
the  French  Goyemment,  in  conformity  witii  their  policy  of 
breaking  up  the  Coalition  by  separate  peaces,  endeayoured  to 
detadi  him  from  the  Austrian  alliance,  by  offering  to  guar- 
antee his  dominions  if  he  would  declare  himself  neater,  and 
allow  the  French  a  passage ;  or,  if  he  would  make  common 
cause  with  France,  the  possession  of  the  Milanese,  and  the  ex- 
change of  the  Island  of  Sardinia  for  territories  more  con- 
yeniently  situated.  With  the  Ghrand  Duke  of  Tuscany  they 
were  more  successful.  Alarmed  at  their  occupation  of  the 
Alps  this  Prince  sent  Count  Carletti  to  Paris  to  negotiate  a 
peace.  On  February  9th,  1795,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which 
the  Grand  IhikB  reyoked  his  adhesion  to  the  Coalition ;  and 
the  neutrality  of  Tuscany  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
iweyiously  to  October  8th,  1798.'  Thus  Ferdinand  was  the 
first  to  desert  the  Emperor,  his  brother..  The  example  of 
Tuscany  was  followed  hj  the  Begent  of  Sweden,  who  des- 
patched the  Baron  de  Stael  to  Pttris  in  the  name  of  his 
nephew,  to  assure  the  Conyention  of  his  Soyereign's  friendship 
lor  the  French  Benublic  But  these  adyances  were  without 
result,  the  Frmdh  haying  neglected  to  subsidiBe  the  Swedes, 

^  Bfarfeens,  t.  ri.  p.  6;  Botta,  1. 1.  Ub.  iy.  v. 
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aad  thus  enable  them  to  maintain  a  fleet  which  ahould  make 
their  neutrality  respected  by  England.^ 
How^t  But  although  the  arms  and  the  policy  of  France  were  thus 

j^Sl^     successful  on  the  Continent,  she  could  not  boast  of  the  same 
17M.  good  fortune  where  matters  depended  on  maritime  operations. 

Hence  her  loss  of  Corsica.  An  insurrection,  fomented  bj 
General  Paoli,  had  broken  out  in  that  island  early  in  1798; 
the  Corsicans,  except  in  the  towns  of  Bastia,  San  Fiorenso, 
and  CalTi,  which  were  garrisoned  by  the  French,  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  National  Conyention,  withdrew  their  Deputies 
from  that  Assembly,  estabUshed  a  uew  Gbvemment,  named 
Paoli  Gteneialissimo.  The  war  which  broke  out  between 
France  and  England  was  farourable  to  the  Corsican  rerolu- 
tion.  With  the  aid  of  the  English  fleet,  which  now  rode 
triumphant  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  three  towns  held  by  the 
French  were  successiTely  reduced  in  the  course  of  1794; 
CalTi,  the  last  which  held  out,  surrendered  August  4th.  It 
was  in  these  operations  that  Nelson  first  distingnished  him- 
self ;  at  Calvi  he  lost  an  eye.  A  General  Assembly  couToked 
at  Corte,  after  the  fall  of  Bastia,  and  presided  oyer  by  Paoli, 
Yoted  the  annexation  of  Corsica  to  Great  Britain,  June  19th, 
and  drew  up  a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  England.  Hie 
year  1794  was  also  marked  by  Lord  Howe's  memorable 
Tictory  over  the  French  fleet  under  Yillaret  Joyeuse  off 
TJshant,  June  lst»  and  b^  several  English  conquests  in  the 
West  Indies.  Adimiral  Sur  John  Jenris  captured  Martinique 
in  March,  St.  Lucie  and  Gkndaloupe  and  its  dependent  isles 
in  April ;  but  the  last-named  conquest  was  not  long  retained. 
The  reduction  of  St.  Domingo,  begun  in  the  previous  year, 
was  also  effected  by  Admiral  Ford  and  Qeneral  White. 
Ntfotfa.  In  Europe  France  hardly  sustained  in  the  following  year 

JJJlf^  the  brilliant  position  achioTed  by  the  campaign  of  1794.  All 
parties  seemed  desirous  of  repose,  and  the  strife  was  not  re- 
newed on  the  Oerman  frontier  till  towards  the  approach  of 
autumn.  The  inactivity  of  tiie  French  armies  was  occasioned 
as  well  l^  the  distress,  almost  the  disorganisation,  in  which 
they  were  plunged,  as  by  the  crisis  in  the  Berolutionary 
€K>yemment.  Hence  negotiations  occupied  the  year  1796; 
but  these  also  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  French.  The 
Emperor,  naturally  alarmed  and  irritated  by  the  defection  of 

'  S^gur,  t  JiL  p.  S19. 
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ProMia*  liMtttted  m  to  what  oonne  be  should  panne.  At 
the  MMue  time  he  notified  to  Beiwenl  Conrte  his  mdiaatkn  to 
nafce  peace  with  Fcanoe,  but  not  without  the  ooneanenoe  of 
his  ellies,  espeoiaUj  Sngkad  and  the  Gennaii  Empire.  The 
Thiglish  CUbinet»  however,  was  for  contiiLiiiiig  the  war;  with 
which  view  it  entered  into  some  freeh  treaties  with  Austria. 
By  the  treaty  oondnded  Hiaj  4th  thej  undertook  to  guarantee 
aloanitf  4.600,0001.,  to  be  raised  by  the  Emperor  in  England, 
oa  condition  of  his  maintsining  on  foot,  for  the  campaign  of 
that  year,  an  army  of  200,000  men,  with  which  Enfflish  com* 
missioners  were  to  be  present.^  This  treaty  was  foUowed  by 
a  defensire  alliance  concluded  between  Austria  and  Great 
Britain,  May  29th.  By  a  separate  article  the  Empress  of 
Bussia  was  to  be  iuTited  to  form  with  the  two  contracting 
Powers  a  triple  alliance,  in  order  to  maintain  the  future  peace 
of  Europe;  which  allituioe  was  eTentoally  concluded  at  St. 
Petersburg,  September  28th.  The  Bussian  treaty  has  not 
been  publudied ;  but  it  is  known  that  Catharine  engaged  to 
furnish  either  80,000  men  cor  a  certain  som  of  money,  and 
Ihat  subsidies  were  aotually  paid  to  the  Emperor.*  A  def ens- 
iye  alliance  had  been  previously  concluded,  February  lAth, 
between  Qreat  Britain  and  Bussia;  *  in  consequence  of  which 
a  Bussian  fleet  joined  that  of  England  in  the  summer,  and,  in 
conjunction  ivith  Admiral  Duncan,  cruised  off  the  coasts  of 
Bxdhnd  till  the  autumn  of  1796. 

TheDietofBati8bQn,byac0ac2ii««ii»<^  July  Srd,  expressed  nwioh 
its  desire  that  the  Emperor  should  tsike  steps  for  a  paetfica-  tofaSSSe 
tion  with  France,  ana  that  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Anuria. 
Prussia  should  be  employedfor  that  purpose.    Although  this 
last  oonditi<m  was  very  disagreeable  to  Francis,  yet  he  ratified 
the  eondutum  of  the  Diet.    He  took,  however,  no  active  steps 
in  the  matter,  but  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Sing  of  Prussia, 
who  had  accepted  the  dice  of  mediator.    Baron  Hardenberg 
was  accordingly  again  despatched  to  Basle ;  but  the  French 
Oovemment  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations.     Another 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  peace  through  the  mediation  of  Den- 
mark proved  equally  unsuccessfuL    The  Committee  of  PuUio 
Safety  would  neither  agree  to  a  Congress  at  Augsburg,  nor  to 
a  suspension  of  arms,  as  proposed  in  Count  Bemstora's  note 

'  Marteas,  t.  vi  p.  6fi.  *  Gaidea,  t  v.  p  900. 
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of  Aug^oat  18th/  It  plainly  appealed  that  the  Oommittee 
wished  not  to  make  a  peace  wiui  the  Empiie,  a  confederate 
body,  but  to  detach  the  pnndpdi  memben  of  it,  and  thus 
entirely  to  isolate  Austria.  In  this  object  they  partially  suc- 
ceeded. The  LandgiaTe  of  Hesse-CasseU  who  had  been  one 
of  the  most  actiye  of  the  German  Princes  against  the  common 
enemy,  made  a  separate  treaty  with  Franee  at  Basle,  Angost 
28th,  and  agreed  to  renounce  his  treaty  of  subsidies  with 
England.'  After  the  resumption  of  hostUities  in  September, 
and  the  passage  of  the  Bhine  by  the  French,  the  Elector 
Palatine,  to  saye  his  town  of  Mannheim,  entered  into  a 
secret  conrention  of  neutrality  with  Pichegru.  The  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg  also  obtained  a  suspension  of  arms  from  the 
French  commanders,  but  the  OouTention  refused  to  ratify  it.' 
The  French  Qoyemment,  however,  assented,  during  the  neg* 
otiations  at  Basle,  to  a  proposal  of  the  Emperor's  for  the 
exchange  of  Mtidame,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  who  was  still 
immured  in  the  Temple,  against  Camus,  and  the  other  Oon- 
yentionalB  arrested  by  Dumouriez,  and  two  or  three  other 
persons,  including  Drouet,  the  noted  postmaster  of  St.  Mene- 
hould,  who  had  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  The 
matter  was,  howeyer,  delayed  because  the  Court  of  Vienna 
refused  to  recognise  the  French  Bepublic  by  signing  a  con- 
yention  with  it,  and  the  arrangement  was  eyentoally  carried 
out  through  the  interyention  ci  the  Banish  Goyemment. 
The  exchuige  was  effected  at  Ehiechen,  near  Basle,  De- 
cember 26tL 
Da^  of  The  death  of  her  brother  the  young  Prince  in  the  Temple, 

Lovtexyn.  j^^^  g^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^£  ^^^  yb  suppo^  to  haye  been  acceler- 
ated, if  not  occasioned,  by  ill-treatment  and  want  of  air  and 
exercise.  It  ftunlitated  another  triumph  of  French  dipio- 
ma<gr»  a  peace  with  Charles  FV.  of  Spam.  Negotiations  for 
this  purpose  had  been  entered  into  towards  the  end  of  1794; 
but  they  had  hitherto  been  fruitless  because  the  Spanish 
monarch  made  it  a  print  of  honour  to  demand  not  only  the 
libemtion  of  Louis  XVII.,  but  also  his  installation  as  King  in 
the  bordering  proyinces  of  Spain.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
conolndon  of  the  treaty  was  hastened  by  the  success  of  the 
Fxenoh  anns.    This  had  not,  indeed*  been  yery  marked  on 


'  Gaiden,  p.  9M.  *  fifarteas,  t.  yi  p  110. 
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tlie  aide  of  Cataloiua»  where,  though  sereral  battlee  had  been 
fought^  the  only  signal  triumph  of  the  French  was  the  captore 
of  Bosas.  But  in  the  western  Pyrenees  Moncey  had  gained 
a  series  of  victories  in  June  and  July  between  Deva  and 
Pami^lona.  The  French  entned  Yittoria  Jvlw  18th.  Madrid 
trembled  for  its  safety,  when  it  was  relioTed  by  the  tidings 
that  a  peace  had  been  condnded. 

The  Treaty  of  Bask,  between  France  and  Spain,  was  signed  gwgtyof 
JvHj  22nd,  1/95.    France  restored  all  her  Spanish  conquests,  betwUn 
and  Spain  ceded  her  portion  of  St  Domingo,  at  that  time  no  |^2^^ 
▼ery  desirable  possession.    The  Court  of  Madrid  also  pro-  ^*^ 
dauned  its  recognition  not  only  of  the  French  but  also  of  the 
Batavian  Bepublic,  and  engaged  to  employ  all  its  influence  to 
detach  Portugal  from  the  Bngjish  alliance.    This  treaty,  by 
which  the  Spanish  House  of  Bourbon  recognised  the  Power 
which  had  oTorthrown  its  eldest  branch,  was  hailed  with  joy 
at  Madrid.     Emmanuel  Ck>doy,  Duke  of  Alcudia,  under 
whose  auspices  it  had  been  effected,  was  loaded  with  presents, 
and  receiyed  the  title  of  "Prince  of  the  Peace."  ^ 

But  while  the  French  Goyemment  was  thus  freeing  itself  u^tosiiii 
of  its  foreign  enemies,  it  was  threatened  with  new  £uigers  ^^^^' 
from  within.  The  cruelties  exercised  b^  the  Bepublicans  in 
La  Vendfe  excited  a  fresh  insurrection  there  in  1794. 
Charette  and  StofAet  had  been  assisted  by  the  Marquis  de 
Puisaye  and  other  gentlemen  of  Brittany.  Muds  of  OAoiumm, 
composed  of  adyenturers  and  smugglers,  continued  to  exist  in 
the  Calyados  and  the  Morbihan;  and  Poisaye  applied  to 
England  to  aid  the  insurrection  with  some  troops,  and  with 
arms  and  ammimition.  A  small  expedition  was  accordingly 
prepared  in  England  in  the  spring  of  1795,  which  was  joined 
Dy  French  emigrants  and  released  prisoners,  to  the  number 
of  about  8,000  men.  This  little  band,  with  arms  and  equip* 
ments  for  a  considerable  army,  was  landed  by  Admiral 
Bridport,  after  defeating  a  Frendi  squadron,  on  the  peninsula 
cf  Qniberon,  June  27th?    On  the  appearance  of  the  English 

^  In  a  Decree  of  September  12th,  among  several  honours  conferred 
on  Godoy,  he  was  aDowed  to  add  to  his  armorial  bearings  the  some- 
what eqniyoeal  distinetioii  of  a  Janos,  or  doable-f aoed  bnst,  oyer  his 
ducal  crown,  typifying  his  pradenoe  in  tradnff  past  oauses  and  fore- 
seeinff  fotnre  events  t  See  the  diploma  in  Sie  PolUiaehes  Journal, 
1796,^.  i  S.  113;  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  907. 

*  For  this  expedition,  see  the  MHiwirts  de  Fui$aye.  t  vi;  Thomas 
de  Cksmadene,  Qiit&erofi  171NS;  Chasshi,  LegiiUitalMeke  d  Quibertm. 
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fleet,  Ofaftrette  and  Stofllet  had  flown  to  ai^  1,500  OkoiuMit 
joined  the  iniradera.  FortPenthiirrewiMBeixed;  bntOeneral 
Hoche  and  the  Bq>iLblican  army,  after  a  blockade  c^  three 
weeks,  surprised  and  captoied  the  fort  on  the  night  of  July 
20th.  Someof  the  garrison  suoeeeded  in  reaching  the  Rnglith 
fleet,  but,  the  night  being  storm j,  a  far  greater  number 
perished  in  the  attempt ;  the  remainder  surrendered,  on  the 
condition,  that  their  liyes  should  be  spared.  There  seems  to 
to  haye  been  a  Torbal  conyention  to  that  effect  between 
Hoche  and  Sombreuil,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  expedition, 
which,  howeyer,  was  not  ratified  by  the  representatiyes  of  the 
people.^  Tallien  incited  the  Oonyention  not  to  spare  the 
prisoners.  All  who  had  emigrated,  including  De  Sombreuil 
and  the  Bishop  of  Dol,  were  shot  at  Yannes ;  the  rest  were 
spared.  Charette  retaliated  bj  causing  some  hundreds  of 
Bepublicans  who  were  in  his  power  to  be  massainred. 

In  spite  of  the  disastrous  issue  of  this  expedition  another 
was  attempted  a  few  months  later,  under  the  ccmduct  of  the 
Gomte  d'Artois.  Seyeral  thousand  English  troops  and  Frendh 
emigrants  were  landed  at  the  Isle  Dieu,  a  few  leagues  from 
the  coast  of  La  Yend6e,  October  2nd.  The  prince,  howeyer, 
hesitated  to  throw  himself  into  that  district,  and  the  weather 
haying  become  stormy,  the  expedition  returned  after  a  few 
weeks  to  England.  Hoche  now  directed  his  arms  against 
Oharette.  That  leader  and  Stofflet  were  soon  after  captured 
and  shot,  and  the  remains  of  the  insurrection  dissipated. 
N«w  Fr«Bcii  The  Oomte  d'Artois's  hesitation  to  land  in  La  Vendfe  is 
Soofi^  thought  to  haye  been  connected  with  the  failure  of  an  insur* 
rection  at  Iteis,  18th  Vendimiaire  (October  5th),  caused  by 
an  important  reyolution.  The  progress  of  the  reactionarj 
moyement  haying  produced  a  wish  for  the  abolition  of  tlie 
Ck>nstitution  of  1798,  a  Committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  fresh  one.  The  new  scheme*  was  characterized  by  toe 
rejection  of  the  ultra-democratie  princmles  which  had  marked 
that  of  1798.  To  the  Declaration  of  Sights  was  appended  a 
Declaration  of  Duties,  in  the  eighth  article  of  whi<m  it  was 
dedared  that  social  order  d^nds  on  the  maintenance  of 
property.  The  two  degrees  of  electian,  or  the  primary  and 
dectoraJ  assemblies,  were  re-established :  a  residence  of  at 
least  a  year  was  required  as  a  qualification  for  the  former, 

^  iTtfl.  P4irl.  t  xzzyi  p.  482L  *  JUtf .  1  xzxri.  end. 
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aadmodemteocmditioiiftof  piopertprforthektto  ThustlM 
middle  dass  recorered  its  political  impoxtuice.  The  kgii- 
latire  power  was  Tested  in  two  chambers;  a  lower  one  of  500 
members,  called  the  Oonncil  of  Firi  HxrHDnu),  and  an 
upper  one  of  250  members,  called  the  Council  of  the 
Ajicmrrs.  The  Fiye  Handled,  whose  members  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  alone  possessed  the  right  of 
proposing  laws ;  while  the  Ancients,  consisting  of  men  past 
the  age  cf  forty,  and  either  married  or  widowers,  had  only 
the  priTilege  of  a  veU).  The  Ancients  were  elected  from  the 
same  class  as  the  Fiye  Hundred;  and  thns  the  dii^ction 
between  the  two  diambers,  besides  the  <}nidification  of 
masmage,  namely,  the  difference  of  ten  years  m  the  period  of 
eligibility,  was  not  very  great,  as  old  men  were  not  excluded 
from  the  Five  Hundred.  By  this  arrangement,  howerer, 
measures  were  at  least  submitted  to  more  mature  delibera* 
tion,  and  the  danger  of  being  carried  away  by  suddui 
impulses,  to  which  popular  assemblies,  and  especially  those 
of  France,  are  liable,  was  obyiated.  The  Ancients,  except  in 
urgent  cases,  were  not  to  decide  till  a  bill  had  been  read 
thi^ee  times,  with  an  interval  of  at  least  fire  days  between 
each  reading.  A  third  part  of  each  Council  was  to  be  re- 
placed CTery  year  by  new  members. 

The  executiTe  power  was  entirely  separated  from  the  legis-  The 
latiye,  and  instead  of  being  Tested  in  oommittees  of  the  i^^i*<^^- 
National  Assemblies,  was  intrusted  to  a  Dibbotobt,  consist- 
ing of  fiye  persons,  to  whom  a  guard  was  assigned,  a  ciTil 
list»  and  a  residence  in  the  Luxembourg.  The  I>uectors  were 
to  be  selected  by  the  Ancients  from  a  Ust  of  ten  persons  pre- 
sented by  the  Five  Hundred.  Each  Director  in  turn  was  to 
preside  over  the  Directory  foraspaceof  three  months ;  and  one 
Director  was  to  be  replaced  every  year  by  a  fresh  election.  Thus 
the  Boyal  prerogatiTo,  as  established  by  the  Constitution  of 
1 791,  was  now  divided  between  the  Ancients,  who  had  the  veiop 
and  1h.eDirectory,which  had  the  executive  power.  The  Directors 
were  to  appoint  six  ministers,  to  conduct  negotiations,  manage 
the  finances,  the  army,  etc,  and  they  were  to  be  responsible  for 
ihe  acts  ol  their  Ministers  and  Generals.  This  Government 
was  humorously  compared  with  a  chariot  with  six  horses* 
whose  reins  were  held  by  .five  coachmen,  while  750  superin- 
tendents administered  the  whip.  HoweTer,  amid  the  shock 
of  passions  and  opinions,  and  the  mistrust  and  suspicions  of 
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the  Bepablicftn  leaders,  it  was  perliapB  aa  good  a  QoTemmeDt 
aa  the  dtnation  allowed. 

Warned  by  the  example  of  the  Constitiieiit  ABsembly,  who, 

uS  voiSw-  ^7  handing  over  their  Uonstitution  to  an  entirely  new  legia- 
latnie,  soon  saw  it  utterly  destroyed,  the  moderate  party  in 
the  Conyention,  led  by  Daonon,  called  the  PaHi  eowvet^ 
Hannel,  which  desired  neither  the  triumph  of  the  BoyaiUsts 
nor  of  the  nltra-Bemocrats,  carried  a  Decree,  18th  FnuUdcr 
(Angost  30th),  that  two>thirds  of  each  of  the  new  Chambers 
shoiidd  be  elected  from  among  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion* The  new  Constitution,  as  well  as  this  decree,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  approval  of  the  Primary  Assemblies  throughout 
France,  and  the  aecCT>tance  of  both  by  lai^^ie  majorities  was 
proclaimed  in  the  Assembly,  1st  VendSmiavire  (September 
28rd,  1795).^  But  this  was  an  artifice.  The  Constitution 
had  indeed  been  accepted,  and  the  Conventional  party  pre- 
tended that  the  decree  of  18th  Fruetidor  formed  part  of  it, 
although  a  gr^t  majority  of  the  assemblies  had  dedaied 
tiiemselves  against  it.  Hence  the  insurrection  of  18th 
Vm^d^miaire.  It  was  principally  the  work  of  the  Boyalists, 
and  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes.    The  emigrants  and 

K'ests  had  now  returned  to  Paris  in  great  numbers;  the 
ubourg  St.  Qermain  had  beg^un  to  recover  its  former 
gaiety;  the  Chouan  uniform  was  the  &shionable  costume. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  populace  having  not  only  bem  dis- 
armed, but  finding  itself  deceived  in  its  hopes,  and  had  sank 
into  a  state  of  the  profoundest  apathy  about  political  a&drs. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  tiie  old  Duke  of 
Nivemais,  tiie  Generals  Mirsnda  and  Servan,  Laharpe, 
Quatrem^  de  Quincy,  and  other  disting^shed  persons. 
Petitions  were  got  up  against  the  decree  of  18th  FrueUdor; 
thirty-two  of  t£d  forty-eight  Sections  joined  the  movement, 
and  the  Convention  soon  discovered  tlukt  an  appeal  to  force 
was  contemplated.  The  Convention  could  rely  upon  the 
regular  army.  Troops  were  moved  up  to  Paris,  and  the 
command  of  them  was  given  to  Barras,  the  General  of  9th 
NapotooB  Tkermidor.  Barras  demanded,  as  his  second.  Napoleon  Bona- 
"  '"  parte,  who,  having  returned  from  the  army  of  Italy,  was  now 
in  Paris,  and  apparentlv  in  very  distremed  drcumstances. 
The  sketch  of  a  plan  for  an  Italian  campaign,  which  he 

>  HitL  Pari  t  mviL  p.  S6u 
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aftorwarcb  ezeonted  himself » bad  pioonred  him  ihe  post  of 
chief  of  the  Bwreaiu  Tcpogrofkique.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  obtained  this  appoistment  when  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  Btrack  his  name  ont  of  the  list  of  Generals  on  active 
service,  for  having  refused  to  command  a  Mgade  of  artilleiy 
in  the  war  of  La  Vendfe.  In  this  turn  of  his  fortunes 
Bonaparte  had  entertained  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  Con- 
stantinople and  entering  the  Sultan's  service,  when  he  was 
diverted  fn»n  it  bv  the  events  of  18th  VetuUmiaire^ 

Bonaparte  acted  with  promptitude  and  decision,  and  by 
means  of  his  artilleiy  overthrew  the  insurgents,  who  numbered 
about  80,000  men.  The  Convention  used  its  vidxnr  with 
moderation.  Of  the  military  leaders  of  the  insurgents  lafond 
alone  was  executed.  On  the  motion  of  Barras,  Bonaparte 
was  named  second  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Interior, 
Barras  himself  retaining  the  oommand-in-chief . 

The  Convention  now  proceeded  to  form  the  two  new  Cham-  Th«  chotee 
bers  and  the  Directorv.  As  the  electors  had  not  returned  tml?'^ 
two-thirds  of  its  members  to  the  new  Chambers,  those  who 
had  been  elected  formed  themselves  into  an  Electoral  As- 
sembly to  supply  the  defiGien<^.  The  late  Boyalist  insurrec- 
tion influenced  the  choice  of  Directors,  who  were  selected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  late  Convention,  and,  indeed,  the 
majority  of  them  had  been  regicides.  They  were  La  B^veil- 
1^-Lepaux,  Sieyte,  Bewbel,  I^umeur,  and  Barras.  Sieyis, 
however,  declined  to  serve,  and  was  replaced  bv  Camot.  Of 
these  men  none  had  particularly  distinguished  himself  except 
Camot,  who,  in  the  popular  phrase,  had  "  orgamsed  victory  " 
by  his  militaiy  projects  and  reforms.  Barras,  a  gentleman  of 
IVovence,  had  be^  a  representative  of  the  people  at  the 
siege  and  massacre  of  Toulon.  Menaced  on  that  account  by 
Bobespierre,  he  had  taken  part  against  him  on  the  9tii  2%ar- 

^  This  aooomit  differs  in  some  essential  particnlan  from  that  given 
by  Napoleon  himself  in  the  Mimarial  de  3.  M4Une,  oh.  v. ;  where  he 
represents  himself  as  dected  gmeral-wi-cki^hy  the  Convention,  with- 
out mentioning  Banas,  and  Is  made  to  deny  the  proiect  of  going  to 
Consftaatinople.  But  Barras,  in  his  Seport  to  the  GonventMn  oon- 
ceminff  the  insnrveetion,  says:  "Le  g^n^ral  BonMarte  ...  fat 
nomme,  snr  ma  proposition,  oommandant  m  $eoana**S%it,  Pari, 
t.  xxxviL  jxBObo,  i^d  there  exists  among  the  Roisters  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Pablio  Safety  not  only  an  orrHe  authorizmg  him  to  inrooeed 
to  Constantinople,  hntalso  a  note  or  ridaetiati  of  the  projeot  hy  Bona- 
parte  himself.    See  also  Zivy,  Le  tMiM  VmMmiMtt  an  IV, 
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fNtdor,  and  had  rabfleqiientlj  joined  tbe  veaetionaxy  party. 
B^veillire-Lepaiiz,  a  gentleman  of  Anjon,  bad  Toted  in  the 
Oonvention  againet  ihd  death  of  the  King»  and  had  been  pro- 
scribed as  a  Girondist.  Bewbel  had  been  procurewr  fimsal  in 
Alsace,  and  had  scarred  with  Merlin  at  Muns  as  representa- 
tire  oi  the  people ;  bat  was  accused  of  not  haying  d<Mie  his 
duty,  and  suspected  of  having  reoetTcd  Pmssian  gold.  Of 
Letonmeor  little  or  nothing  was  known.  Bewbel,  of  an 
imperious  character,  took  the  lead  in  the  Directoxy,  assumed 
the  Departments  of  Foreign  A&irs,  Finanoe,  and  Justice. 
Barras,  ignorant  and  idle,  though  capable  of  acting  with 
decision  on  an  emergency,  had  the  direction  of  the  polioe. 
B^yeillbe-Iiepauz,  a  visionary  belonging  to  a  seel  called 
Th0opkila$Uhrope$t  and  of  a  mild  and  moderate  character,  pre- 
sided over  education,  science,  art,  manufactures,  etc.  Oamot 
had  the  war  office,  and  Letoumeur  the  administration  of  the 
nayy  and  colonies. 
TbeOon-  The  Oonveution  held  its  last  sitting  4th  Brumaire^  an  lY 

dS^ed.  (October  26th,  1795),  when  it  nassed  a  general  amnesty,  with 
only  a  few  exceptions,  changea  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la 
R^htUon  to  that  of  Place  de  la  dmeorde,  and  declared  its 
session  terminated.^  It  had  lasted  rather  more  than  three 
years, 
stfttoof  What  was  now  the  condition  of  France  after  six  years  of 

revolution,  and  the  reign  of  tnttue  enforced  bj  terror?  Hie 
work  of  a  BepuMican,  a  member  of  the  Convention  and  of  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,'  will  convey  some  idea  of  it.  There 
was  not  a  sou  in  the  treasury.  AengnaU  were  almost  value- 
less ;'  the  quantity  absolutely  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
following  day  was  printed  over  night.  Public  credit  was 
annihilated ;  there  was  no  regular  system  of  revenue,  not  a 
tax  wlKme  produce  was  worth  carrying  to  account.  Tet  in 
this  state  of  things  it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  capital  gratte, 

>  SiM.  Pari,  t.  zxxviL  p.  Sa 

a  BaiUenl,  JExamen  erit  de  Vomrage  de  Mmdmme  de  Stail  eut  la 
B6e.  Ft,  t.  ii  p.  276  sq. 

*  Oa  the  21^d  Brmiair^  a  lew  weeks  alter  the  instaUation  d  the 
Directory,  when  they  demanded  from  the  iKOgisktore  some  mesas  to 
obviate  the  prevailing  famine,  the  exchauffe  lor  the  l»uie  Sor  was 
Irom  3,000  to  3,180  hvrte  in  aeeiffruUe,  Hut.  Pari,  t  zxzvii  n.  lia 
The  issue  ol  aseignate  ceased  January  30th,  1796,  as  they  no  longer 
Mid  the  expense  ol  mannlsetttre.  At  this  time  the  exehaage  lor  the 
louie  d^CT  was  S,300  Unree  in  paper. 
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toBoppIythegTeat  towiMftndthean&jof  theintfirior.  Baeh 
inlialAtant  of  Pbris  of  tiie  poorest  sort  reoeiTed  only  two 
otmces  of  bn»d  a  day  or  a  tiandful  of  rioe,  and  eren  thia 
wretched  sapplj  was  often  wa&ting.  Meat,  oil»  sugar,  and 
other  neoesaariee  oould  soarcdr  be  procured.  The  rtaAe  of  the 
proTinees  was  not  better.  The  conTeyance  of  a  load  of  com 
from  one  Tillage  to  another  could  often  be  effected  only  by  an 
exchange  of  mnsket-shots.  The  forests  were  exposed  to 
pillage.  The  armies  were  without  clothes  or  bread.  All  the 
main  roads,  canals,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  were  in  a 
deplorable  state  of  dilapidation*  The  moral  state  of  France 
was  as  bad  as  the  physical.  There  was  no  longer  any  public 
edncation ;  the  recent  oon-ndsions  had  produced  a  shameless 
cjnicism.  Bands  of  brigands,  called  ekoMffeurs,  had  been 
organised,  who  scorned  the  country  in  all  directions,  commit- 
ting the  most  horrible  excesses.  Thus  the  French  nation,  by 
attempting  to  carry  into  practice  the  theories  of  Bousseau, 
had  almost  attained  the  heoM  ideal  of  that  philosopher's  anti- 
social state,  and  become  dissolyed  into  its  primitiTe  and  bar- 
baric elements.  Indeed,  a  French  historian  of  the  BcTolution  ^ 
observes  with  much  na^ioeiS,  **  This  epoch — ^that  of  the  Direc- 
tory— ^behdd  the  termination  of  the  morement  towards  free- 
dom, and  the  commencement  of  that  towards  eivQimHonV 
The  first  dream  of  the  French,  he  proceeds  to  obserre,  had 
been  liberty  and  a  Constitutional  Monarchy ;  the  next,  equa- 
lity, fraternity,  and  a  Bepublic :  but  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Directory,  people  no  longer  beliered  in  anything;  all  had 
been  lost  in  the  great  strife  of  parties,  the  Txrtue  of  the 
middle  classes,  as  weU  as  that  of  the  p<mulace.  The  revival 
of  cimliMation  was  marked  by  the  balls  ana  feasts,  which  again 
became  the  order  of  the  day. 

As  the  year  179S  drew  to  a  close  the  aspect  of  her  foreign  ^^^ 
affairs  was  hardly  more  encouraging  for  ]mnce  than  that  of  ** 
her  domestic  state.  Her  fleets  were  nearly  destroyed ;  Corsica 
was  in  the  hands  of  tiie  English ;  Pruasia,  Spain,  and  Tus- 
cany had,  indeed,  been  detached  from  the  Coalition,  but  a 
large  part  of  Europe  still  remained  anmyed  against  her; 
Switserland,  though  neutral,  was  the  centre  of  plota  againat 
the  Bepublic;  Holhrnd,  by  reason  of  the  anarchy  which 
reigned  there,  was  rather  an  encumbrance  than  a  help.    The 

VlCgaet,  EiskiUiaSSp.  Fr.  t.ii.  p.  145. 
T.  P 
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Dutch  coloniee  of  Dememra,  Berbioe,  and  Esseqnibo,  in  the 
West  Indies,  those  of  Ceylon,  Malaoca»  Cochin,  and  other  of 
their  settlements  in  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  the  Cape  of 
€k>od  Hope,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  Franch 
had,  indeed,  recoyered  the  islands  of  St.  Lncie  and  St.  Vin- 
cent, which  they  were  destined  to  lose  again  the  following 
year.  In  the  interior,  the  troops  were  deserting  in  bands, 
with  their  arms  and  baggage.  There  was  no  concert  or  onily 
of  yiews  either  in  the  LegiuatiTe  Chamber  or  in  the  Directory. 
The  French  arms  had  been  successful  in  Italy,  but  the  war  on 
the  Bhine  had  terminated  in  disaster. 
ouBMicn  Owing  to  the  negotiations  at  Basle,  as  well  perhaps  as  to 
^"^  the  distressed  conation  of  the  Frendi  armies,  no  military 
operations  took  place  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  till  Septem- 
ber ;  except  that  Marshal  Bender,  despairing  of  being  relieved, 
surrendered  Luxembourg  to  the  french,  June  5th.  The 
following  was  the  position  of  the  armies  on  the  Bhine. 
Pichegru  occupied  the  left  bank  of  that  river  from  Huningen 
to  Mannheim,  while  the  Austnans  under  Wurmser  were 
opposed  to  him  on  the  other  bank.  Claiifait,  who  had  the 
command-in-chief  of  the  Austrian  army  and  also  of  that  of  the 
Empire,  was  posted  <»x  the  Bhine  from  Mannheim  to  Dussel- 
dorf ,  with  his  centre  at  Mains.  Opposed  to  him  was  Jourdan 
with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse.  The  Prussians,  as 
'  an  army  of  observation,  occupied  the  line  of  demarcation 
already  described  (p.  198).  On  September  6th  two  divisions 
of  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  lieuse  crossed  the  Bhine  at 
Duisburg  and  Neuss,  when  the  Austrians  retired  behind  the 
Lahn.  On  the  15th  Jourdan  crossed  at  Neuwied  with  his 
centre.  Pichegru  had  appeared  before  Mannheim  on  the  14th, 
and  on  the  18&  that  town  capitulated,  when  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine made  the  arrangement  mentioned  before  (p.  198).  After 
the  fall  of  Mannheim  Clair&dt  retreated  between  tibe  Main 
andNeckar;  but  Quasdanowich  and  Sl«mu  having  beaten  the 
French  at  Handschuheim,  September  24th,  and  thus  restored 
the  communications  between  Clairfait  and  Wurmser,  Mann- 
heim was  blockaded,  and  the  Austrians  in  their  turn  began  to 
advance.  Clair&it,  crossing  the  Main  at  Aschaffenburg»  de- 
feated the  French  at  Bei^pen,  October  11th,  pushed  <»i  bqrond 
Wetzlar,  driving  away  the  IVnssian  pickets,  and  violating  the 
neutral  line,  and  was  thus  iu  a  position  to  turn  the  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  which  fled  in  disorder 
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oyer  the  Bbine.  Abandoning  its  pnnniit  Claarlait  suddenty 
turned  towards  Mainz,  which  Jonrdan  had  iiivested,  and  sur- 
rounded with  enormous  lines  of  drcomyallation.  The  Frendi, 
sorprised  by  the  nnezpected  attack  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Anstrians,  were  driven  from  their  lines,  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  so  terribly  cut  up  by  Clairfaif  s  cavalry  that  this  battle 
dedded  the  campaign.  Their  bagg^ige,  ammunition,  and 
whole  park  of  artiUeiy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor 
(October  29th).  ClairEait's  success  was  aided  by  the  tireacheiy  Pichegm's 
of  Fich^pru,  who  neglected,  after  the  capture  of  Mannheirti,  *"*~^'*"y- 
to  march,  as  instructed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  on 
the  Main,  to  cut  off  Clair&it's  retreat  and  form  a  junction 
with  Jourdan.  He  contented  himself  with  sending  10,000 
men  to  Heidelberg,  who  were  soon  completely  beateiu 

In  consequence  of  these  defeats  the  French  held,  oa  the  The  French 
right  bank  of  the  Shine,  only  Mannheim  and  Dusseldorf ;  Sh^aiid 
and  Mannheim  they  were  forced  to  surrender  by  capitulation  ^  Italy, 
to  Wurmser  (November  22nd).  Yet,  in  spite  of  his  suc- 
cesses, Clairfait  concluded  with  the  Frendi  an  armistice, 
December  Slst,  for  an  indefinite  neriod,  and  terminable  at 
ten  days*  notice.  It  seems  probable  that  he  acted  on  secret 
instructions  from  Thugut.  Nevertheless,  on  lus  return  to 
Yienna»  he  was  called  to  a  severe  account  by  the  AuHc 
Council  of  War,  and  dismissed  from  the  c(Nnmand.  The 
Archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor's  brother,  was  appointed  in 
his  place.  In  ItiJy  the  IVeneh  arms  were  more  prosperous. 
The  peace  with  Spain  proved  of  great  service  to  uiem  in  the 
Italian  campaign.  Scai^rar,  with  the  army  of,  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  proceeded  into  Italy,  and  inflicted  a  severe  defeat 
on  De  Yins,  the  Austrian  general,  at  Loano,  on  the  Genoese 
Biviera,  November  28rd  and  24tfa.  This  battle^  the  only  one 
deserving  the  name  during  four  caa^Mugns  in  Italy,  cost  the 
Austro-Saidinians  7,000  men  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners, 
eighly  guns  and  all  their  magamnes,  compelled  them  to  re- 
treat to  their  intrenched  camp  at  Oeva,  and  by  the  occupa- 
tion of  Savona  opened  Keunont  to  the  French  in  tl^ 
f  (lowing  year.    The  victory  is  chiefly  ascribed  to  Mass^na. 

The  establishment  of  a  new  and  appcuently  more  firm  and  NtsoUa- 
orderly  Government  in  France  had   inspired  the  British  ^^^^ 
Mimstiy  with  the  hope  that  it  might  not  be  impossible  to  2!S^^,^ 
effect  Si  pea^    A  biM  harvest  and  other  causes  had  pro-  ^' 

duced  a  good  deal  Of  distiesa  in  England;  discontent  nad 
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mAailMted  itself  in  sedition  and  riots,  and  ^es  for  Bread 
and  Peace.  The  Eing»  in  a  message  to  Fkirlioment,  De- 
cember, 1795,  announced  that  the  new  order  of  things  in 
F^mnoe  would  enable  him  to  enter  into  negotiations  shonld 
the  enem^  be  so  disposed;  and  Mr.  Wick£un,  the  English 
Minister  m  Switaerland,  was  authorized  to  make  some  pro- 
positions, of  an  infonnal  kind,  to  M.  BarthAemj,  the  Vrmdi 
ambassador  there,  in  order  to  soimd  the  intentions  of  the 
Directory.  Bnt  the  English  advances  were  met  with  a  con- 
temptttons  answer,  and  a  flat  refusal  was  given  to  restore  any 
conquests  which  had  been  incorporated,  like  the  Netherlands, 
with  France,  not,  be  it  obserred,  by  any  regular  treaty,  but 
by  a  mere  Decree  of  the  French  Legislature.  Thus  all  nego- 
tiation was  necessarily  at  an  end.  Some  overtures  made  liy 
Austria  were  also  disregarded.  Under  these  circumstances 
Pitt  advanced  the  Austrians,  in  the  course  of  1796,  on  tibe 
responsibility  of  the  Ministry,  a  subsidy  of  £1,200,000.  In 
December  the  Parliament  not  only  allowed  this  sum  on  the 
next  budffet,  but  also  granted  a  farther  subsidy  cf  £1,800,000.^ 
In  fiict,  the  Directory  took  no  pains  to  conceal  that  they  were 
desirous  of  war,  as  appeared  from  their  of&cial  journal,  ^e 
SSdaeteuir,*  There  seemed  to  be  little,  either  in  the  state  of 
France  or  of  the  armies,  to  justify  their  confidence.  But  they 
were  to  give  another  proof  of  that  vigour  of  action  with  which 
revolutionary  governments  are  frequently  accompanied.  The 
Directors  were  indefatigable.  They  assembled  every  morning 
at  eight  o'clock,  and  a^r  working  till  four  or  five,  met  again 
at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  prolonged  their  labours  till  late 
in  the  night'  Their  cares  were  crowned  with  success,  and 
confidence  to  a  certain  extent  was  restored.  After  a  month 
Pftris  could  be  left  to  find  its  own  supplies ;  in  h^  a  year 
all  France  had  wonderfull;f  recov^^ed  6t>m  its  state  of  pros- 
tration. The  Bevdution  had  not  been  attended  with  unmixed 
evil.  The  abolilion  of  corporations,  maUrieee,  and  other  ex- 
clusive privileges,  had  stimulated  private  industry;  the  sales 
of  landed  property  had  elevated  the  peasant  in  the  social 
scale.  But  aa  tranquillity  returned  at  home  the  French 
€h>vemment  began  more  and  more  to  direct  its  views  abroad. 
From  this  period  the  Bevolution  assumes  a  military  character. 

^  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  812.  *  Ibid.  p.  310. 

•  Baillenl,  t  iL  p.  287. 
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A  prafogamda^  enforced  at  the  cannon's  month,  pretends  to  ne 
establiah  Bepublican  reforms*  while  its  real  objects  are  the  SnomM^ 
extension  of  French  dominion  by  conquest,  and  the  nK>liation  niiitaiy. 
of  the  conquered.    But  under  this  system  of  treacneiy  and 
ambition  the  French  Bepublic  itself  at  last  yields  to  the 
general  whom  it  had  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  its 
schemes. 
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THB   ITALIAN   CAMPAIGNS  OF  1796  AND   1797 

THE  IHrectoiy  having  resolyed  upon  war,  adopted  a  plan 
j^^  tor  the  campaign  of  1796  upon  a  scale  of  grandeur 

hitherto  unpanJIeled  in  the  annals  of  modem  strate^.  Two 
armies  were  to  penetrate  into  Austria,  one  by  Southern 
Oermanj,  the  other  by  Northern  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  and, 
haying  formed  a  junction,  were  to  Rotate  a  peace  to  the 
Emperor  in  his  capital.  Conquests  were  to  be  made  in  Italy 
which  might  serve  to  exchange  against  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands, and  the  Directory  made  no  secret  that  Venice  espedally 
was  destined  to  be  the  victim.  By  way  of  picking  a  quiurrel 
they  required  the  Venetian  Government  to  dimniss  from 
Verona  the  Count  of  P^venoe,  who,  since  the  death  of  his 
nephew  in  the  Temple,  had  assumed  the  title  of  Louis  JLVJLLL. 
The  projected  campaign  was  to  be  carried  out  in  Qermany 
by  the  army  of  the  Bnine,  now  under  Moreau,  and  by  that  of 
the  Sambre  and  Mouse  still  commanded  by  Jourdan.  Moreau 
was  to  penetrate  into  Suabia  and  advance  by  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  keeping  pace  with  the  assumed  successes  and 
advance  of  the  army  of  Italy;  while  the  army  of  the  Sambre 
and  Mouse,  leaving  its  right  wing  on  the  lUiine,  was  to  ad- 
vance into  Germany  on  a  more  northern  line,  parallel  to  and 
supportinp^  Moreau's  left  The  neutrality  of  Switzerland 
secured  the  flanks  both  of  the  armies  of  Italy  and  of  the 
Ehine.  The  war,  especially  in  Italy,  was  to  be  made  to  sup- 
port itself  by  confiscations;  and  tne  smaller  Italian  Princes 
were  to  be  forced  to  join  the  French.  Napoleon  Boni^>arte 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  the  first 
impoitant  step  in  his  marvellous  career.  Sch^rer  had  been 
condemned  for  not  pushing  his  advantages  after  the  victory 
of  Loano.     Bonaparte,  now  aged  twenty-six,  had  not  yet 
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prayed  himMlf  as  a  oo]iiiiiaiider-]ii«dii6f ;  but  he  had  diown 
talent  and  decinoii  at  the  siege  of  Toulon*  and  in  the  insnr- 
lection  of  18th  VhuUmiairet  while  the  plan  of  the  Italian 
oampaign  betrayed  genins.  Banas  had  become  his  friend, 
thxongh  Bonaparte's  marriage  with  Josephine,  widow  of 
Glenenil  Beaohamais.  He  was  also  supported  bj  the  friend- 
dim  of  Gamot  and  Tallien. 

R>naparte  arrived  at  Nioe  to  take  the  command  ol  his  Boamita 
army,  Maveh  27th,  1796}  It  oonnted  some  45,000  troops,  ^^^^ 
good  soldiers,  bat  in  a  state  of  destitation.  He  adopted  from 
the  first  the  eostom  of  working  upon  the  imagination  of  his 
men,  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  his  success.  He  dectrified 
them  by  an  address  conceiyed  in  the  style  of  antiquity,  in 
which  he  promised  them  not  only  honour,  but  also  wealth 
and  gh>rj  in  the  fertile  plains  and  rich  cities  of  Italy.  His 
course  was  facilitated  bj  the  want  of  cohesion  and  hearty  co- 
operation  amcmg  the  Austro-Sardinians.  The  Cabinet  of 
Vienna  had  hawj  shown  .good  faith  in  the  Treaty  with 
Sardinia.  It  had  been  stipulated  that  the  Germans  should 
fight  only  in  the  plains ;  and  the  AuUc  Council  of  War  had 
instructed  the  generals  to  ayoid  perilous  engagements,  to 
keep  dose  together,  and  reserye  their  soldiers  for  the  defence 
of  Lombardy.  Austria  had  only  28,000  men  in  Italy,  now 
commanded  by  BeauUeu,  De  Tins  haying  been  superseded. 
Hie  Sardinian  army  numbered  40,000  men,  but  of  these 
15,000  under  the  Duke  d'Aosta  were  employed  in  watching 
Eenermann,  who  occupied  Sayoy,  and  some  5,000  men  were 
in  garrisons.  The  main  body,  commanded  by  Colli,  stretched 
from  the  Bormida  on  its  left,  to  the  Stura  on  its  riffht, 
coyering  Coni,  Mennoyl,  and  Ceya»  at  which  last  place  it  had 
an  intrenched  camp.  The  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  in 
order  to  coyer  Lombardy,  was  cantoned  in  the  enyirons  of 
Alessandria  and  Tortona,  and  of  the  two  roads  leading  to 
Genoa  and  Milan. 

On  the  French  side,  the  diyisions  of  Mass6ia  and  Augereau  BattiM  of 
were  posted  at  Loano,  Finale,  and  Sayona;  Serrurier  was  pl^If^J^^' 
ordered  to  proceed  to  Oaressio,  to  obsetrye  the  intrenched  miBmIibo. 

^  For  the  Itslisn  eampsigiu  of  Bonaparte,  to  idiidi  we  can  devote 
ody  space  enoo^  for  a  sketch,  see,  besides  Jomud,  Ckunpagnes  du 
ginirai  Bonaparte  en  ItaKe  pendant  les  annies  IV  et  F,  par  on  Officier 
Ckb^rd  (M.  de  Pommerenl).  See  also  Thiers,  SieMre  de  la  SSvott*- 
tion  Fnmferiee^;  Lanfrey,  JEMatre  de  NrnpoHon, 
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camp  at  Ce^a;  aad  Labavpe  mm  dixeoted  to  inarch  on  YoUri 
and  threaten  Qenoa.  Two  roads  wore  open  to  the  invaden : 
that  of  Genoa  b j  the  dailes  of  the  Bochetta,  and  that  of 
SaTona,  between  the  Ool  fit  Jaoqnee  and  Ool  di  Oadibone. 
Bonaparte  chose  the  latter.  Frnn  Savona  to  Garcare  ifm 
only  nine  miloB,  over  a  monntainonfl  route  indeed*  bat  which 
might  be  made  practicable  for  artillery;  and  from  Oarcare 
aereral  roadi  led  thton^  the  Montf errat  into  the  interior  of 
Piedmont.  Bonaparte's  route  lay  throngh  the  ruUej  of  the 
Bormida;  and  here  he  was  to  separate  the  Sardinians  and 
the  Austrians,  threatening  at  once  Lombaidy  and  FiednKMit. 
The  French  minister  demanded  from  the  Ctenoese  the  keys  of 
the  fortress  of  QaTi ;  thns  pretending,  in  order  to  coTor  the 
real  design,  that  the  French  army  would  penetrate  into 
Lombardy  by  Qenoa  and  the  Bodietta.  Beanlieu,  howerer, 
had  received  information  of  the  real  plan  of  attack*  sad  re* 
solved  to  seise  M ontenotte,  the  key  of  the  French  positicm* 
which  Bonanarte  had  neglected  sufficiently  to  strengthen, 
before  it  could  receive  furwer  reinforcements.  For  this  pur* 
pose  he  detached  D'Axgenteau,  with  instructions  to  attack 
Montenotte  by  April  dUi.  TUnking,  however,  that  YdLtri 
was  not  to  be  nesleoted,  where  Oervoni  had  arrived  with 
Laharpe's  advanced  guard,  he  himself  marched  thither  with 
his  left  wing ;  and  being  assisted  nom  the  sea  by  an  English 
squadron  under  Nelson,  he  compelled  the  French  to  a  pre» 
dpitate  retreat,  April  Sth.  But  by  this  movement  he  had 
receded  with  his  left  wing  to  a  distance  from  the  real  point  of 
attack  at  Montenotte,  and  D' Argenteau*  to  whom  ne  had 
intrusted  that  point,  proved  incompetent  and  failed.  He 
had,  indeed,  nearlv  succeeded  in  the  first-assault,  and  took 
two  of  .the  French  lines  out  of  three.  But  he  had  delayed 
too  long.  On  April  10th,  at  daybreak,  B<Mianarte  in  person, 
with  Ausereau's  and  Mawsfaa's  divisions,  debouched  from 
behind  Montenotte,  attacked  D'Argenteau,  and  drove  him 
back  in  such  confusion  that  he  retreated  to  Faretto,  three 
leagues  beyond  Bego,  thns  abandoning  th^  important  post 
On  hearing  the  state  of  affairs  Beaulieu  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  action,  but  was  detained  several  hours  by  the  break* 
imr  down  of  his  carriage.  At  Acqui  he  succeeded  in  rallying 
6,000  or  7,000  men.  Boyer,  however,  interfered,  and  pre* 
vented  his  forming  a  junction  with  D'Argenteau,  and  IXego 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.    Bonaparte»  in  his  <^ 
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uKbdMB  to  ike  Direofaiy;  pretmdad  thai  he  had  defaatod 
We  Beenlieu  in  penon,  aMhongh  that  general  waa  laany 
mileadiatattt.  He  called  his  Tietory  in  theee  parts  the  batdedt 
MiUeonko,  apparentij  beeanae  Aogenait  aeued  the  gwgea  ao 
named  in  w&er  to  attack  the  caatte  of  Coaaeria,  whSdk  made 
a  apirited  reaiataDee.  The  battle  <3i  Milleainio  ia»  therefofe, 
a  fiction,  nor  ia  that  of  Montenotte  mueh  better»  ha«in|t  bean 
menlj  an  -affair  of  ontpoata.  Bonapaite'a  fame  in  theae 
alEaim  mnat  veat  on  his  general  plan  and  hie  mancraTiea. 

Bj  advancing  his  hit  rapidty  on  the  Tanaro^  Bonaparte  Tkmtyof 
now  attained  lus  chief  objeiBty  of  sepaiattng  the  flawlinians  ^^Tn^, 
and  Anstriana.  Angerean  and  Seirorier  were  directed  to  i^ 
combine  their  forces  and  march  on  OoUi's  camp  at  Ceva.  It 
is  said  that,  in  a  militaiy  point  of  Tiew»  Bonaparte  ahonkl 
nther  haye  attacked  BeanUeu  at  Aeqni  before  he  eonld  rally 
has  scattflied  forces.  But  the  French  geneni  was  a  politioian 
as  well  aa  a  aoldier.  His  object  was  to  force  the  Ejng  of 
flarilinia  to  a  separate  peace.  Striking  to  the  loft,  he  croaasd 
the  Tanaro*  with  tiie  intention  of  tormng  the  camn  at  Cera ; 
bat  ColU  abandcmed  it  in  the  night  of  Ami  IGtn,  and  re* 
paaaing  the  Tanaro,  retired  behuid  tihe  Oorssglii,  in  the 
direction  of  Mondov) :  a  moTement  whidi  oonsmnmated  his 
separatioQ  from  the  Austrians.  Beanlien  informed  Colli  that 
if  he  held  oot  tbree  dajs  at  Mondorl  he  should  be  relieved. 
But  Bonapurte,  leaving  Ceva  behiind,  had  fdlowed  CoDi 
thither^  drove  him  thence  after  a  skirmish  which  he  dignifies 
with  the  name  of  a  battle,  when  Mondovi  was  abandcoed  to 
pillafle.  OolU  now  retreated  behind  the  Stara,and  took  vp  a 
position  between  Coni  and  Cherasco,  in  order  to  cover  Tnnn* 
where  the  consternation  was  extreme.  BeftQliea»  on  learning 
his  letreaty  moved  his  head-quarters  from  Acqni  to  Boaco^  hu 
left  kaning  on  Novi,  his  right  on  Alessandria,  to  enaUe  him  to 
form  a  innction  with  Colli  at  Astt ;  and  knowing  that  there 
was  at  Turin  a  party  in  &vonr  of  peace,  he  demanded  to  be 
pat  in  possession  of  Alessandria,  Tortona  and  Oeva:  bat 
Vietor  Amadeas  refased  the  demand.  Meanwhile  Bonaparte 
had  poshed  on  to  Cheraaco,  a  very  strong  place  at  the  oon- 
floence  of  tiie  Stnra  and  Tmaro,  the  ovij  obstacle  to  his 
marching  on  Turin.  At  the  news  of  his  advance  "Victor 
Amadeas  recalled  Colli  under  the  walls  of  that  capitaL  In  a 
Coundl  held  April  22nd,  the  King,  at  the  persuasion  of 
Cardinal  Costa,  Arddnshop  of  Turin,  determined  to  treat  at 
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CtoDoa  for  a  pMoe  with  Fnnee,  tmder  tiie  mediation  of  Spain. 
OoUi  now  demanded  an  armistice;  whidi,  howerer^  was  re- 
foeed  bj  Bonaparte,  nnlees  tiie  tbree  fortreeeee  of  Ooni, 
Alewiandria,  and  Tortona  were  pot  into  his  hands.  Pursning 
his  mardi,  the  French  general  appeared  befcwe  Oherasoo, 
which,  at  the  first  summons  of  his  aide-de-camp,  Harmcmt 
snnrendered  without  a  Mow.  Victor  Amadens  now  sent  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  the  conmieror.  ▲  suspensioai  of 
arms  was  signed  at  Cherasoo,  April  28th,  till  adefimtire  peace 
should  be  condnded,  the  treaty  finr  whidbt  poipose  was  signed 
at  Paris,  May  15th.  The  King  of  Sardinia  engaged  to  re- 
nounce the  Coalition,  to  cede  to  France  Savoy,  and  the 
counties  of  Nice,  Tenda,  and  Beuil,  to  permit  no  French 
emigrants  to  sojourn  in  his  States,  to  gmnt  an  amnesty  to 
all  his  subjects  prosecuted  for  their  poUtical  opinions.  Hie 
French  troops  were  to  occupy,  till  a  general  pacification,  Ooni, 
Oeva,  Tortona,  the  f (Hrtreeses  of  Exilles,  La  Sieta,  Suza, 
Brunetta,  and  OhAteau  Dauphin,  and  either  Alessandria  or 
Valensa,  at  Hbe  option  of  the  French  commander-in-diief . 
The  French  troops  to  be  allowed  free  passage  through  the 
King's  dominions.^  By  this  pacification  KeUermann's  army 
of  the  Alps  was  rendered  arauable. 
Death  of  Tictor  Amadeus  IIL  rendered  himself  by  this  humiliating 

]iS!#nifT  treaty  little  more  than  the  yassal  of  the  French  BepubMc. 
m.,  iTBa  He  had  yielded  to  a  surprise.  No  important  plaoe  was  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  who,  having  entered  Piedmont 
through  a  defile,  had  not  eren  siege  artiUerr.  Bonaparte 
acknowledged,  twenty  years  later  at  St.  Helena,  that  the 
slightest  check  would  have  ruined  all  his  plans.  In  refusing 
to  shelter  the  French  emigrants,  Victor  Amadeus  did  not 
even  accept  his  two  daughters,  married  to  the  brothers  of 
Louis  AVi.,  who  had  hem  placed  on  the  list  of  vomigranta. 
His  misfortunes  and  disgrace  probably  accelerated  his  death. 
He  expired  October  16th,  1796,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age,  and  twenty-third  oi  his  retgn,  and  was  sncoeeded  bj  his 
son,  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.  Tms  Prince  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vised the  treatnr  with  France ;  it  is,  at  all  events,  certain  that 
immediately  after  his  aocessian,  he  ez{»essed  in  the  most 
humble  terms  his  attachment  to  the  French  Republic. 
Beaulieu  had  advanced  to  Nina  della  Faglia  with  15,000 

'  Martens,  t.  vL  p  906  aqq.  (Me  Ed.). 
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men,  but  halted  on  hMring  of  the  negotifttiona.  He  formed  BooMMrt* 
a  plan  to  eeiM  b J  eiuprise  AleaNmdm,  Vakns^  and  Tortona,  »^wi»- 
which  saooeeded  onty  at  Yalensa.  Vktor  Amadeai»  howerer, 
had  iwjnired  him  to  withdiaw  the  Neapolitan  dia^Mme,  who 
had  Mued  that  plaoe»  and  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Bona- 
parte. Bnt  the  French  genenJ,  aft«r  animating  his  troops 
with  one  of  his  magmloqnait  proclaniations,  proceeded  uj 
forced  marches  to  Piacensa,  where  he  crossed  tiie  Po;  thus 
turning  BeauHen's  position,  who  had  crossed  at  Talenn,  and 
taken  tiie  road  to  FkiTia.  Beaulien  now  retired  upon  the 
Adda»  with  the  Tiew  both  of  secmring  his  retreat  b j  Tyrol 
and  throwing  a  garrison  into  Msntoa ;  learing,  therefore,  his 
rear-guard  at  L^i,  with  orders  to  defend  the  bridge  otct  the 
Adda,  he  pursued  his  march  towards  the  Oglio.  On  the 
following  oaj.  May  10th,  Bonaparte  arrived  at  Lodi,  and 
carried  tiie  bridge  after  a  despmte  fight»  which,  howerer, 
has  been  much  exaggerated  hj  French  writers.^  Beaulieu's 
ol^ect  was  only  to  detain  the  Frendi  twenty-four  hours. 
MUan,  alreadj  passed  byten  leagues,  and  now  at  Bonaparte's 
memj,  sent  its  ke^  He  enterod  that  city  May  14th,  not 
witii  repuMican  suntdidty,  but  regal  pomp,  took  up  hb 
lodging  in  the  Archducal  Palace,  ana  orgamied  a  new 
muni^al  goTemment.  The  citadel,  howerer,  held  out  till 
June  ^th.  Bcmaparto  did  not  rcTolutioniBe  the  Milanese ;  it 
was  to  be  kept  to  serve  as  an  exchange  in  negotiations  with 
Austria. 

Bonaparto's  npid  conquests  had  excited  tho  jealousy  and  jmIowj 
suspicion  of  the  Directory.    They  apprehended  his  ambitious  JJi^i^—  q< 
schemes,  and,  in  order  to  defeat  them,  resolved  to  transfer  to  Bo!iii«f3«. 
Krilennann  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  while  Bona- 
parte was  to  be  detached  on  an  expedition  to  Leghorn,  Rome, 
and  Naples.    Bonaparte,  however,  represented  to  the  Direc- 
tory, in  the  strongest  terms,  the  imjpoHoy  of  dividing  ih» 
command.     He   gained  Banas  br  mfonning  him  that  a 
million  livres  were  at  his  disposaJ,  at  Qenoa.    Josephine's 
influence  was  exerted  with  that  Director  and  with  Oamot. 
Both  were  concihated;  ^ihich  was  tiie  more  important,  as 
each  had  his  party.    At  a  second  meeting,  the  Dnectozy  re- 

^  See  General  von  Klaiuewiti,  Der  FeUbugyon  1796,  ap.  Sehlosaer, 
CTcmA.  de$  ISen  JakrhimderU,  B.  v.  S.  747.  The  Austrians  had  only 
7,000  men  and  14  gtms.  The  French  represent  their  ferees  at  10,000 
landSDgsBs. 
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oonndarei  the  matter.  Mid  gpsre  Bonapftrte  their  entiire  ooa- 
fidenoe.    Thnshe  beoane  Tirtaally  the  master  of  Italj.^ 

The  Diieotorj  had  resolved  to  aeiie  the  ipoili  of  Itel j,  and 
Bonaparte  had  adopted  the  maam  that  theirar  mnstinpport 
itedl  Lnmenae  contributionB  were  levied  on  the  eonqnered 
States.  The  Lombards  had  to  eontribate  twenty  milHon 
franos.  The  Duke  of  Fterma,  although  he  had  not  joined  the 
OoaUtion,  obtained  a  anfipengion.  of  amiB  <ki1j  thxtragh  the 
good  offioee  of  the  King  of  Spain,  his  brother-in-law,  sad  by- 
signing  a  tieatj,  Mar  8th,  hj  whidi  he  agreed  to  pey  two 
million  livies,  to  find  700  horses,  and  to  sUow  the  Frandi 
general  to  select  twenty  pietnxes  from  his  collections.'  Tliia 
was  the  first  time  In  the  history  of  modem  warfeure  that  wncka 
of  art  had  been  subjected  to  spoliation.  The  Ihike  of 
Modena,  a  Prince  of  the  Hoase  of  Este,  hastened  to  fellow 
the  example  ci  his  neighboors.  He  purchased  an  armistioe 
by  agreeing  to  pay  within  a  month  7,500,000  liinces,  and 
2,500,000  more  in  goods  and  warhke  stores :  also,  to  deliTer 
twenty  pictorss  (May  12th).'  This  enormous  saoxifioe,  how- 
erer,  did  not  aare  him.  -Bonaparte  revoked  the  armistioe  in 
October,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Modeneae  had  supplied 
Mantua  with  proTisions.  The  Duke  had  fied  to  Venice  with 
his  private  treasures*  Other  small  Italian  Princes  were  also 
forced  to  purchase  peaoa  The  hatred  engendered  by  these 
oppressions  produced  an  insurrection  affainst  the  French  in 
Pavia.  Booaparte  instantly  marched  thither  with  a  small 
body  of  trbc^  battered  down  the  gates  with  astillery, 
abandoned  the  town  to  piUage,  shot  the  leaders  of  the  insor* 
gents,  and  returned  to  his  army.  Bather  later,  flymptoma  of 
hoatility,  encouraaed  by  the  Auatrian  Minister  at  Genoa, 
began  to  show  UiemselTes  in  that  BepuUic  The  routes 
through  Oenoa,  Savona,  uid  Nice  were  almost  interoepted ; 
the  Qenoeae  noblea  aecretly  aupported  every  plot  against  the 
Frencharmy.  Bonaparte  caused  the  ohiteau  of  the  Marquis 
Spinola^  at  Arauata,  the  centre  of  these  plots,  to  be  rased. 

The  van  of  the  French  army  in  pursuit  of  Beaulieu  entered 
Brescia,  Msy  28th.  This  town  belonged  to  the  Venetians, 
who  despatched  pravedUari  to  protest  against  this  breach  of 
their  neutnJity.    But  it  was  a  natural  result  of  their  irreso- 

>  See  S«rgaat»  Nt^^Blem  Bom^^mri^M  FiitH  Oampa^ 

>  Martens,  t.  vL  p.  22a.  *  IM.  p.  92. 
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lute  conduct.  Haoed  between  two  greftt  belEgeieat  Powen, 
they  had  not  the  eonnge  to  deofaure  for  either,  nagr,  not  e^en 
to  estaUiBh  an  armed  neatrali^,  and  diej  were  eoneeqnentlj 
anbjeetod  to  the  iaaolts  of  both.  Beanlien  aleo  Tiolated 
Venetian  neutrality  bj  seising  Peschiera,  a  strong  fortiesson 
the  Mineio,  where  itissnes^from  the  Lago  di  Gktfda;  behind 
which  riTer  he  had  detemuned  to  make  a  stand,  in  order  tp 
protest  Mantna,  to  which  his  left  extended.  But  Bonaparte, 
after  some  feints  np<m  Peschiera,  attacked  his  centre  at  Bor- 
ghetto.  May  Mth;  and  after  two  dajs'  hard  fighting, 
attended  with  great  loss*  carried  all  the  Austrian  positions, 
and  effected  the  passage  of  the  Mincio.  It  was  in  conse- 
qnence  of  Bonaparte's  threats  to  the  |m>ee<ii^«  Fosc&rini,  at 
Peschiera,  May  81st,  that  the  Venetians  resoWed  to  arm; 
recalled  their  ahips  towards  the  city,  and  ordered  ShiTonian 
regiments  to  be  raised  in  Istria,  Dahnatia,  and  Albania.^ 
BoiQliea,  after  throwing  18,000  men  into  Mantua,  now  re- 
treated on  the  Adige,  pursued  bjr  Augeveau,  and,  trayersing 
the  Venetian  tenitoiy,  took  up  a  position  with  15,000  men 
in  the  gorges  of  Tyrol ;  while  Bonapcyrte  seised  Peschiera, 
and  began  to  threaten  and  intimidate  the  Venetians.*  Venice, 
one  of  the  oldest  European  States,  waste  hUl  by  its  indecision. 
Sending  for  Fosoarini,  provedUare  of  Verona,  Bonaparte  told 
him  that  he  should  marohupon  Venice;  that  he  was  inclined 
to  bum  Verona  to  its  foundations,  for  sheltering  the  Pre- 
tender, Louis  XVin.,  thus  affecting  to  be  the  capital  of 
Prance;  that  he  had  sent  Mussina  to  destroy  it.  To  appease 
his  anger  the  provedUore  threw  open  the  gates  of  V  erona. 
Bonaparte  entered  that  dtf  June  did,  and  immediately  seised 
the  eitadel,  arming  it  with  Venetian  guns.  Mantua  was  then 
inTested  by  the  I^ench. 

The  Kxi^oE  the  Two  Sicilies  hastened  to  make  an  anange- 
ment  with  the  Pvendi,  while  his  neutrality  might  still  be  of 

'  Botta,  t  iL  Hb.  viii.  p.  04. 

*  Bonaparte  thus  describes  his  own  policy  towards  the  Venetians : 
**  V^ise  nous  a  d^ja  fouml  trois  millionB  pour  la  nonrritnre  de  I'arm^. 
Poor  ea  tirer  davaiitage  je  euis  oUig6  de  me  Iftcher  contre  le  pro- 
T^iteor,  d'ezag^ier  lee  assassinate  qui  se  eominettent  contre  noe 
troupes,  de  me  plaindre  am^rement  de  rariAifiment,  et  par  Uk  je  les 
obligs  k  nous  foumir,  pour  m'qpaiser,  toiU  ce  qu'on  Toodia.  Voili 
eomme  il  laat  traiter  avec  ces  gens-^L  II  n'y  a  pas  an  monde  de 
RoaTStaement  phn  traitre  et  plus  ISche."— £iM^  om  JXreeMrt^  Carr. 
%  Nap.  L  t.  L  p.  483. 
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some  TBloe.  Bt  an  aimutioe  ngned  at  Brescia,  June  5tli,  he 
agreed  to  wiihiniw  his  troopa  from  the  Austrian  army,  his 
shipB  from  the  English  fleet^  Ferdinand  IV.  did  not,  how* 
erer,  disann ;  he  madeprepantions  to  defend  his  frontiers  in 
case  of  attack,  kept  60»000  men  on  foot,  and  by  this  spirited 
conduct  obtained  more  moderate  conditions  in  the  demitiTe 
treaty  of  peace  than  the  Directory  had  attempted  to  impose 
upon  him.  Bonanarte  deprecated  a  war  witii  Naples,  for 
which  he  caLeulated  that  a  reinforcement  of  21,000  men  would 
be  necessary.*  By  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris,  October  10th, 
Ferdinand  agreed  to  be  neutral,  and  to  shut  his  ports  against 
all  Tcssels  ot  war  belonging  to  belligerents,  that  i^ould 
exceed  the  number  of  four/  Bonaparte  now  also  despatched 
Augereau's  division  to  invade  the  States  of  the  OhuroL  The 
Bdognese  had  sent  a  deputation  to  him  at  Mikn,  to  solicit 
his  aid  in  relieving  th^  from  the  yoke  of  Borne,  and  re- 
storing them  to  that  liberty  which  th^  had  acquired  at  the 
period  of  tiie  Lombard  League.*  The  ]mnch  entered  Bologna 
June  19th.  Bonaparte,  who  was  accompanied  by  the  regicide 
Salioetti,  the  Commissioner  of  the  French  Qovemment,  pub- 
lished a  manifesto  on  the  20th,  declaring  that  the  rdations 
which  had  subsisted  between  Bologna  and  the  Court  of  Booae 
since  1518  were  at  an  end,  and  the  Sovereign  Power  restored 
to  the  Bolognese  Senate;  the  Senators  were  to  swear  fidelity 
to  the  French  Be|public,  and  to  exercise  their  authority  in 
dependence  upon  it.  This  oath  they  accordingly  took  to 
Bonaparte,  seated  on  a  sort  of  throne  in  the  8akt  Famese. 
But  &>naparte,  as  usual*  imposed  a  heavy  contribution  <m 
tiiecity;  and  the  inhabitants  found  to  their  sui|Hrise  that  they 
were  treated  rather  as  enemies  than  allies ;  a  title  with  which 
the  Oeneralissimo  had  honoured  the  Bepublic  of  Bologna. 
He  and  Salicetti  even  laid  their  hands  on  the  Moni  de  PiSiS^ 
excepting  onlv  pledges  of  less  value  than  200  lire.  But  first 
of  all,  though  surrounded  by  their  victorious  bands,  they 
took  the  precaution  to  disarm  the  citizens.'  ITrbino,  Feirara, 
and  Bavenna  were  next  successively  occupied  by  the  French 
troops,  and  were  also  amerced  in  contributions.    The  Pope, 

1  Mfty^^'iiM,  t.  vL  11.  234. 

'  See  hb  letter  ofC^ctoberSnd  to  the  I>ireelory,Cbrr.<l0j\ra^^ 
(Pftris,  1S6S),  t.  ii  p.  92. 
'  Martens,  t  vi  pu  SSS.  «  Botta»  t.  i  pi  444. 

'iMip.4468q. 
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now  aged  aad  inftrm,  and  alanndd  l^  the  progreM  of  tlie 
inTaderBy  deBpfttched  the  CheTalier  D'Asara,  ihe  SpaaiBh 
Ambaasador  at  Borne,  to  mediate  for  him  with  Bonaparte 
and  Salioetti.  He  oonldnot  have  plaeedhia  interests  in  worse 
hands.  Spain*  nnder  the  influenoe  of  €K>doT,  was  sinking 
every  day  more  and  more  into  French  yassalage.  D'Awra 
deliyered,  as  it  were,  the  Pope  and  the  Holy  See  bound  into 
the  hands  of  the  young  anid  imperious  conqueror.  It  was 
only  on  yenr  hard  tenns  that  a  suspension  of  anns  was 
granted.  Pius  YL  engaged  to  give  satisfaction  for  the 
murder  of  Bassenlle  in  1793  (nipm,  p.  104) ;  to  libciate  all 
persons  confined  for  political  opinions,  to  shut  his  ports 
against  the  vessels  of  Powers  at  war  with  Fiance.  The  lega- 
tions  of  Bologna  and  Ferrara  were  to  continue  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  French  troops,  who  were  also  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Ancona;  but  Faensa  was  to  be 
evaeua4»d.  The  Pope  was  to  deliver  100  pictures,  busts,  vases, 
or  statues,  to  be  selected  by  commissionerB  appointed  for  that 
purpose;  in  which  were  to  be  comprised  the  oronse  bust  of 
Jumus  Brutus,  and  the  marble  one  of  Marcus  Brutus ;  also 
500  manuscripts.  He  was  further  to  pay  15,500,000  livxes 
in  money,  and  5,500,000  in  merchandise!  horses,  etc.,  inde- 
pendently of  the  contributions  of  the  legations ;  and  he  was 
to  permit  the  passage  of  French  troops  through  his  terri- 
tories.^ In  these  negotiationa  Bonaparte  seems  to  have 
followed  the  instructions  of  the  Direetory,  and  to  have  dis- 
approved, as  at  all  events  premature,  the  harsh  treatment  to 
which  the  Pope  was  subjected,  on  account  of  his  vast  moral 
influence,  which  would  be  exerted  against  France.' 

While  these  negc^tions  were  going  on  with  the  Pope,  Legiiora 
Bonaparte,  in  vioktion  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  establishmg  aSSotT 
the  neutrali^  of  Tuscany,  despatched  General  Yaubois  to  thTwt«ied. 
take  possession  of  Leghorn.    All  the  English  merchandise 
there  was  seiaed.    Fortunately,  however,  the  English  mer- 
chants had  obtained  informati(A  of  the  approa^  of  tiie 
French,  and  had  shipped  off  the  greater  part  of  their  goods. 
Bonaparte  himself  proceeded  into  Tuscany,  and  was  enter- 

^  Hmi^»j  t.  vi  p.  298. 

<  See  his  letter  to  the  Direetory,  October  Sth,  Carr.  de  Nap.  L  t.  ii. 
p.  4SL  The  IKreetory,  in  their  oorrespondenoe  with  Bonaparte,  did 
not  even  give  the  Pope  his  proper  title,  but  called  him  the  Plinoe  d 
Rcnnew 
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tiiined  by  the  Ghnuid  Ihike  at  Floieiioe  with  alnuMt  rcjnl 
honouHi.  The  Bndifth,  in  reteliation  for  the  prooeedingt  «t 
Leghorn,  landed  2)000  troops  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  the  oapitel  of 
Elba,  declaring  that  thej  ahonld  hold  that  island  till  the 
peaoe,  to  prevent  its  ineorring  the  &te  of  Leghorn.  The 
neatralitj  of  Oenoa  was  no  mufte  respected  than  that  of  the 
other  Italian  States.  From  the  beginning  of  the  jear  the 
French  had  pressed  npon  the  Oenoese  a  series  of  demands 
which  were  eonstaniljr  refosed.  Among  these  demands  was 
a  secret  loan  of  fire  million  francs,  for  the  immediate  neoes- 
sities  of  the  French-  army;  but  the  English  liinister  at 
Turin,  having  received  information  of  it,  declared  to  the 
Oenoese,  that  if  it  was  granted,  their  oily  would  be  bom- 
iNurded  by  the  English  fleet,  iriiidi  was  then  blockading  the 
Sivieia.  The  French,  after  their  rictories,  renewed  their 
demands  in  a  tone  which  showed  they  would  take  no  refusal 
(June  21sl) ;  and  the  Senate,  after  lone  hesitating  between 
the  dangers  whidi  awaited  them  from  me  Frendi  armies  on 
one  side,  and  the  English  fleet  on  the  other,  at  length  decided 
for  the  French.  A  treaty  was  oonchided  at  Fans,  October 
9th,  1796,  hj  which  the  Oenoese  a^preed  to  dose  their  port 
against  the  English,  to  pay  two  million  francs  to  the  French, 
and  to  mnt  t^m  a  loan  for  a  like  sum.^ 
owMign  The  ul  success  of  OeneralBeaulieu  determined  the  Austrian 
^  *  CMbinet  to  supersede  himbjO^neral  Wurmser,  who  was  then 
eommaiiding  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  At 
the  time  of  Wurmser^s  recall  the  campaign  in  that  quarter 
was  on  the  point  of  commencing.  The  armistioe  had  been 
terminated  by  the  Austrians  giving  notice  that  hostilities 
were  to  begin  on  June  1st  At  this  time  the  position  of  the 
oroosing  foroee  was  as  follows :  Wurmser,  wiUi  an  army  of 
60,000  inf  antiy  and  20,000  cavalry*  occupied  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bhine  from  Bask  to  Mannheim,  having  its  riglit  wing 
extended  on  the  omKMite  bank  to  Kaisermutem,  in  the 
Vosges  mountains.  Another  Austrian  army,  under  the  Ardi- 
dnke  Charles,  which,  indtiding  the  contingents  of  some  0«r- 
man  Princes  and  the  garrisons  of  ICains  and  Ehrenbreitstein, 
numbered  70,000  foot  and  20,000  horse,  was  posted  lower 
down  the  stream, between  the  rirers  Siegand  Lahn.  Hbreau 
was  opposed  to  Wurmser  witli  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  con- 
#  ■ 

^  Martens,  t.  vL  p.  252. 
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sisting  of  70»000  foot,  and  6,500  hone,  cantoned  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  from  Huningen  to  GermeTsheim  in 
Alsaoe,  and  thence  across  the  Vosges  by  Pirmasens  to  Hom- 
burg.  Orer  against  the  Archduke  stood  Jourdan  with  the 
armj  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse,  65,000  infantry  and  11,000 
cavalry.  The  numerical  superiority  was  thercdfore  at  first 
rather  in  &Your  of  the  Austrians;  but  was  lost  the  day 
before  hostilities  began  by  the  departure  of  Wurmser  for 
Tyrol  with  25,000  men.  Wunnser  was  succeeded  by  Latour, 
and  the  command-in-chief  of  both  armies  was  assumed  by 
the  Archduke  Charles.  That  Prince,  now  aged  twenty-fiTo, 
was  destmed  to  achiere  in  this  campaign  a  military  reputation 
only  short  of  that  of  Bonaparte. 

The  (German  campaign  of  1796  ^  is  somewhat  complicated,  soooawof 
The  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Mouse  took  the  initiative  by  Sile'^' 
crossing  the  Ebine,  ElAer  on  June  1st,  and  Jourdan  on  the  chMiM. 
12th,  at  Neuwied.  The  G^ermans  in  this  quarter,  under  the 
Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  were  driven  back  as  &r  as  Wetzlar, 
but  here  Jourdan  was  defeated  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
June  15th,  and  compelled  to  recross  the  Bhina  Kl^ber,  who 
covered  his  retreat,  after  engaging  the  Austrians  under  Eray 
at  Uckerath  and  !l^rchheim,  ako  repassed  the  Bhine.  Moreau 
crossed  that  river  higher  up,  and  seized  the  fort  of  Eehl, 
June  25th.  The  Archduke,  leaving  Wartensleben  between 
the  Lahn  and  Sieg  with  86,000  men  to  oppose  Jourdan, 
hastened  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  to  the  aid  of 
Latour,  but,  being  defeated  by  Moreau  in  an  engagement 
at  Malsch,  July  9th,  retreated  to  Pforsheim.  Meanwhile 
Jourdan  had  again  crossed  the  Bhine,  and  driven  Wartens- 
leben bevond  Frankfurt.  Hence  that  General  continued  his 
retreat  by  way  of  Wurzburg  to  Amberg,  with  a  view  of 
covering  tiiie  magazines  in  Bdiemia,  thus  separating  himself 
more  and  more  from  the  Archduke,  and  rendering  the  latter's 
situation  still  more  difficult.  Charles  continued  his  retreat 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Neckar  pursued  by  Moreau,  and 
on  July  21st,  liiere  was  some  fighting  at  Cannstadt  and 

^  The  best  sooiceB  for  those  who  woald  stndy  it  are  the  Arohdnke 
Charles's  own  work,  CfrwuUdUe  der  Siraiegie,  erlduUrt  dureh  die 
DarateUtmg  des  Fddzuges  von  1796,  3  B.  8vo. :  Joardan,  Mim.  pour 
servir  d  Vhisi.  de  la  campaane  de  1796;  Marshal  de  St.  Cyr-Goavion, 
Mhn.  9W  Us  eampagnes  du  armies  du  Bhin  st  tie  BMn-et-MoseUSf  de 
Vmijusqu^d  la  paix  de  Campo  FomUo,    4  vols.  8va 

T.  Q 
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Esslinffen.  At  this  orina  of  tbe  campuga  the  Archduke  was 
suddemj  desorted  bTflome  of  the  Prmoee  of  the  Empire  with 
their  oontingeBite.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  MargraTe 
of  Badeii«  and  the  petty  Prinoee  of  the  Cirde  of  Suabia.  on 
the  inTadon  of  their  territories  bj  Morean,  separated  their 
forces  from  the  arrnj  of  the  Confederation,  and  obtained  from 
the  French  (}eneraU  bj  heary  oontributionB,  a  suspension  of 
arms. 

At  the  same  time  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  took  advantage  of 
the  dangers  and  misfortunes  of  the  German  Fatherland  to 
push  its  own  interests.  The  advance  of  the  French*  which 
seemed  to  threaten  both  Empire  and  Emperor  with  destruc- 
tion, and  which  might  hare  been  averted  had  the  Prussians 
acted  with  loyalty  as  members  of  the  Confederation,  was 
employed  by  them  to  draw  doeer  their  connection  with 
France.  On  August  5th,  as  the  French  armies  were  pene- 
trating into  Franoonia  and  Bavaria,  two  treaties,  one  public, 
the  oUier  secret,  were  signed  at  Berlin  with  the  French 
Minister  Caillard.  The  first  of  these  treaties  modified  the 
neutral  line  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Basle.  The  new 
line  comprised  Lower  Saxony  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Cirde  of  Westphalia.  The  States  included  in  it  were  to 
withdraw  their  contingents  from  the  Imperial  army  and 
cease  their  contributions  for  the  war,  and  the  Emg  of 
Prussia  was  to  assemble  an  army  of  observation  to  guarantee 
the  line  of  neutrality.^  The  secret  treaty  was  still  more  im- 
portant. By  this  Frederick  William  IL  a^preed  not  to  oppose 
the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhme  to  the  Fronoh, 
and  that  the  temporal  Princes  who  might  suffer  from  this 
arran^ment  should  be  indemnified  by  the  secularisation  of 
ecclesiastical  domains  in  Qermany.  To  the  King  of  Prussia 
himself  was  to  be  assigned  the  Bishopric  of  Munster,  witii 
the  district  of  Bechlinghausen  by  way  of  compensation  for 
his  trans-Bhenane  provinces.  That  psit  of  the  Bishopric  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ems  was  to  be  united  to  the  Batavian 
Bepublic.  The  House  of  Hesse  was  also  to  be  indemnified 
by  secularizations,  and  the  branch  of  Cased  was  to  be  elevated 
to  the  electoral  dignity.  If,  at  the  future  pacification,  the  re- 
establishment  of  ihe  House  of  Orange  in  the  Stadhclderate 
diould  be  deemed  inadmissible,  the  French  Bepublic  was  to 

^  GsrdeB,  Eut.  da  iVattft,  t.  v.  p.  «». 
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tue  its  influflQM  to  proeme  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
seeularieed  Biahopries  of  Wunbnrg  and  Bunberg,  also  with 
the  electoral  dignitj.  In  case  the  Prince  shonld  cUe  without 
male  ismie  the  Bbhoprics  were  to  dcTolTC  to  die  Honse  of 
Brandenburg.^  The  Elector  and  the  other  States  of  Upper 
Saxony,  whMe  territories  were  not  included  in  the  neutral 
line,  now  hastened  to  accede  to  the  neutralit j,  bj  the  Treat j 
of  Erlangen,  August  18th,  under  the  mediation  of  Prussia. 
The  line  of  demarcation  was  extended  so  as  to  indude  the 
Bishopric  of  Fulda,  the  County  of  Henneberg,  Upper  Saxony, 
and  Lusatia,  and  the  Elector  undertook  to  d^nd  it  with 
20,000  men.*  The  Saxon  contingent  was  now  also  withdrawn 
from  the  Imperial  army. 

Prussia,  by  making  concesrions  to  Prance  for  which  she  Pmida 
was  to  be  indemnified  at  the  expense  of  the  Empire,  not  only  ?iffSS!|^ 
ruined  the  German  cause,  but  also  placed  l^rself  at  the 
mercy  of  the  French  <}oTemment  in  a  future  settlement. 
Thus  was  initiated  that  selfish  and  fatal  policy  which  re- 
sulted in  depriving  fifty  millions  of  the  German  name  of 
their  proper  weight  in  tiie  European  baknce.  The  English 
Cabinet  viewed  her  proceedings  with  alarm.  Pitt  despaired 
Mr.  Hammond  to  Berlin  to  persuade  that  Cabinet  to  resort 
to  an  wrmed  mediation  between  the  belligerents.  But  Ham- 
mond, who  arrived  at  Berlin  five  days  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  found  Haugwitz  inexorable;  nor  did  he  suc- 
ceed any  better  in  an  interview  with  iV^ederick  William 
himself. 

The  Archduke  Charles,  whose  anny  had  been  reduced  to  oennui 
25,000  men  by  the  desertions  of  the  Imperial  contingents,  «»p*^ 
gave  battle  to  Moreau  at  Neresheim,  August  11th.  The 
result  was  indecisive,  but  it  enabled  him  to  cross  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  down  which  he  advanced,  with  the 
intenti<m  of  aiding  Wartensleben,  whom  Jourdan  had  driven 
benrond  the  Naab.  Moreau  was  marching  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Danube.  Latour,  with  80,000  men,  induding 
Cond^s  corps  of  French  emigrants,  was  posted  on  the  Lech, 
which  they  occupied  from  £mdsberg  to  Bain.    The  Arch- 

^  This  aeeiettrealnrwss  betrayed  by  the  Fieneh  Ferdgn  liiaistsr 
bimflsU  in  his  nwotiatieiu  with  Lord  Malmesbuty  in  the  following 
October,  by  way  of  proof  that  PniBsia  did  not  insist  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  RMne.    Mensel,  N.  Ge9ch.  der  DeuUchen^  B.  vi.  S.  806. 

*  Garden,  HiH.  de9  TrmUi9^  t.  ▼.  p.  MK 
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doke*  baTing  ordered  Latour  not  to  risk  a  batfle,  but  to 
retire  on  the  approach  of  Moreau,  who  had  croeeed  the 
Danube  at  Donauworth,  oontinned  hlB  march  down  the  right 
bank  of  that  riTer,  which  he  orosaed  at  Ingolstadt,  August 
17th.  Haying  formed  a  junction  with  Wartensleben,  he 
defeated  Bernadotte's  dlTifflon  at  Neumarkt,  August  22nd, 
and  again,  on  the  28rd,  at  Teiningen.  He  was  now  on 
Jourdan's  right  flank,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Amberg, 
and  whom  he  attacked  and  defeated,  Augpist  24th.  The 
French  general  now  retreated  to  Schweinf  urt,  and  the  Arch- 
duke marched  to  Wurzburg.  As  this  moTcment  threatened 
Jourdan's  communications  with  Frankfort,  he  attacked  the 
Austrians  at  Eomach,  near  Wurzburg,  September  8rd;  but, 
Wartendeben  having  come  up,  the  French  were  entirely 
defeated.  Jourdan  now  commenced  a  precipitate  and  dis- 
orderly retreat  bj  way  of  Oemunden  and  Hammelburg  to  the 
Lahn,  during  wmch  his  troops  suffered  seyerelj  at  the  hands 
of  the  enraged  peasantry.  After  some  engagements  between 
the  Lahn  and  Sieg,  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  now 
under  the  command  of  Beurnonyille,  by  whom  Jourdan  had 
been  superseded,  recrossed  the  Shine.  ' 

Meanwhile  the  Archduke  Charles  was  threatened  by  a 
danger  which  he  had  not  anticipated.  Latour,  instead  of 
obeying  his  orders,  had  attempted  to  arrest  Moreau's  pro- 
gress, and  had  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  at  Friedberg, 
August  24th,  the  day  of  Charles's  victory  at  Amberg.  Latour 
now  retreated  on  Munich,  followed  by  Moreau.  On  the 
approach  of  the  French  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  fled  to  Saxony, 
and  the  Bavarian  States,  in  the  Elector's  name,  hastened  to 
conclude  an  amustice  with  the  victorious  general,  September 
7th,  by  which  they  agreed  to  vnthdraw  the  Bavanan  oon- 
tinflent,  to  allow  free  passage  to  the  French,  to  pay  ten 
miUion  francs,  deliver  3,300  horses,  200,000  quintab  of  com, 
the  flame  quantity  of  hay,  100,000  pairs  of  shoes,  10,000  pairs 
of  boots,  30,000  ells  of  doth,  and  twenty  pictures  to  be 
selected  from  the  Elector's  galleries.'  But  a  fortunate  turn 
in  the  campaign  speedily  relieved  the  Elector  from  this 
onerous  agreement  Latour  had  been  driven  beyond  the 
Great  Laber  when  Moreau,  hearing  of  Jourdan's  misfortunes, 
which  placed  him  in  a  critical  position,  commenced  his 

^  Martens,  t  vL  p.  8M. 
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&mou8  retreat.  He  was  pursued  by  Latour;  Nauendorf, 
with  an  Austrian  diTision,  was  in  U& ;  while  Charles,  with 
part  of  his  forces,  threatened  Moreau's  line  of  retreat.^  His 
path  laj  through  the  Black  Forest,  which,  though  beset  bj 
Austrian  troops,  he  chose  in  preference  to  violating  the 
neutral  Swiss  territory.  To  disembarrass  himself  of  l^itour 
before  Charles  could  come  up,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the 
former  general  at  Biberach,  October  2nd,  and  threaded  the 
narrow  and  dangerous  pass  of  the  HoUenthal  without  molesta- 
tion, though  pursued  W  the  Archduke.  Having  emerged 
into  the  valley  of  Uie  Khine,  he  engaged  the  Austrians  at 
Emmendingen,  October  19th,  and  at  Schliengen,  October 
24th,  in  the  hope  of  maintaining  himself  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bhine ;  but,  being  worsted  in  both  actions,  he  re-crossed 
that  river  at  Huningen,  October  26th.  An  armistice  was 
now  agreed  upon  between  the  Austrians  and  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Mouse.  The  French  abandoned  the  Me^du-pimt 
of  Neuwied  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Bhine  from  that  place 
to  Muhlheim,  and  went  into  winter  quarters.  The  Archduke 
Charles  wishing  to  despatch  a  large  part  of  his  forces  to  the 
relief  of  Mantua,  now  besieged  by  the  French,  would  will- 
ingly have  abandoned  Eehl,  but  he  received  directions  from 
Vienna  to  retake  it  at  whatever  cost.  Eehl  surrendered  by 
capitulation.  January  9th,  1797,  while  the  iSte^du-pani  of 
Huningen  held  out  till  February  2nd.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
attained  its  object,  but  Mantua  fell. 

Wurmser,  who  had  taken  the  command  of  the  Austrian  Hieitaiian 
army  in  Tyrol  early  in  July,  1796,  was  also  prevented  from  SfSETa?*' 
pursuing  his  own  plans  for  tiie  relief  of  Mantua.    The  Aulic  oastigUoB*. 
Council  of  War,  by  directing  him  to  divide  his  forces,  marred 
all  his  efforts.     Agreeably  to  their  instructions,  Wurmser 
having  advanced  his  headquarters  to  Trent,  divided  his  army 
into  three  columns.    One  of  these,  under  Quasdanovich,  was 
to  march  by  the  shore  of  the  Lago  di  Oarda  on  Brescia; 
another,  under  Meszoroz,  proceeded  by  the  eastern  side  of  the 
lake ;  while  Wurmser  himself,  with  the  main  body,  marched 
straight  upon  Mantua.    The  operations  of  Quasdanovich  were 
attended  with  success.     He  seized  Sal6  and  Brescia,  and 
advancing  thence  on  the  road  to  Mantua,  threatened  the 

^  PMUiypart,  LjfB  ofG^mtrdl  Mareau^  and  Ramhand,  Les  JFVtm^ir 
tur  le  Bhin. 
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French  rear.  Wnrmser  at  first  was  no  less  saooesflfnL  By 
July  31st  lie  had  forced  all  the  French  posts  upon  the  Adige, 
and  was infoU  march  npon  Mantua.  Bonaparte,  thus  placed 
between  two  fires,  was  preparing  to  retire  beyond  the  Adda, 
when  Angerean  is  said  to  have  counselled  him  to  raise  the 
siege  and  direct  aU  his  forces  against  Qoasdanoyich.  The 
Austrian  Oeneral  was  thus  crashed  by  a  superior  force  at 
Lonato  August  Srd,  and  compelled  to  regain  the  defiles  of 

Srol,  while  Brescia  and  Sal5  were  reoorered  by  the  French. 
¥ing  struck  this  blow,  Bonaparte  immediately  turned,  with 
28,000  men,  against  Wurmser,  who  had  only  18,000,  attacked 
him,  August  5th,  near  Castiglione,  and,  after  a  series  of 
combats,  which  lasted  five  days,  completely  defeated  him, 
with  great  loss  of  prisoners  and  guns.  "Wurmser  was  now 
compelled  to  retire  to  Trent  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his 
army.  The  absence  of  the  French  had  enabled  him  to  re- 
victual  Mantua,  but  after  his  defeat  they  resumed  the  siege 
of  that  place. 
MM  of  Bonaparte  was  now  instructed  by  the  Directory  to  force 
«.  Wurmser's  positions  in  the  Tyrol,  and  to  form  a  junction 

with  Moreau,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  at  this  period 
Tictoriously  adyancing.^  Moreau's  right  wing  having  seized 
the  important  position  of  Bregenz,  was  about  to  enter  Tyrol ; 
and  the  Directory  dreamt  for  a  moment  of  realizing  the  vast 
plan  by  which  they  were  to  unite  their  armies  in  the  heart  of 
Germany,  a  hope  speedily  dissipated  by  the  defeat  of  Jourdan 
and  consequent  retreat  of  Moreau.  Wurmser,  on  his  side, 
undismayed  by  the  posture  of  affairs,  having  rallied  his 
scattered  forces  and  received  reinf orcemente,  which  brought 
up  his  army  to  60,000  men,  had  resolved  on  another  attempt 
to  relieve  Mantua.  Thus  both  he  and  Bonaparte  advanced 
simultaneously  in  the  pursuit  of  entirelv  separate  and  inde- 
pendent objecte.  Wurmser  marched  by  the  Yal  Sugana 
towards  Bassano,  whilst  Bonaparte  took  the  direct  road  to 
Trent,  which  place  he  entered  September  5th,  after  defeating, 
the  day  before,  at  Boveredo,  an  Austrian  division  of  25,0(N) 
men,  commanded  by  Davidowich.  The  news  of  this  disaster 
did  not  arrest  the  march  of  Wurmser,  who,  on  the  contrary, 
pushed  on  more  rapidly  towards  Bassano.  Bonaparte  was 
now  in  an  embarrassing  position.    To  advance  further  into 

^  Bonaparto  hiDudl  has  given  a  diflGofent  aooonnt  of  these  cireom- 
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Tjxol  would  be  to  abandon  all  Italy  to  the  enemj;  he»  there- 
fore, resolved  to  letraee  hie  steps.  Advanoiiig  against 
Wurmser  hj  foroed  marches,  he  surprised  and  ci^ured 
nearly  all  ms  advanced  guard  at  Frimolano,  and  entirely 
defested  Wnrmser  bimseU  before  Bassano,  September  8th. 
The  Austrian  General  had  now  no  resource  but  to  throw 
himself  into  Mantua.  During  this  retreat  he  suffered  great 
losses  in  scTeral  battles,  the  last  of  these  being  at  Sui  Giorgio, 
a  suburb  of  Mantua.  September  16th,  after  which  be  entmd 
that  place  with  from  12,000  to  15,000  men.  The  siege  was 
now  resumed  by  Bonaparte,  who,  on  learning  the  retreat  of 
Moreau,  abandoned,  for  thue  present,  the  thought  of  pene- 
trating into  Austria. 

The  Austrians  were  not,  bowever,  discouraged.    A  third  Austria 
army  of  50,000  men  was  formed,  commanded  by  Alvinzi  and  S!l?^^ 
Daridowich.    Alvinzi  passed  the  Piave,  November  1st,  with  toreiieT« 
30,000  men,  defeated  Bonaparte  on  the  6tb  in  a  pitched  battle  ^^^' 
at  Bassano,  and  again  at  Giddiero  on  the  12th,  and  compelled 
him  to  retreat  upon  Verona.    Bonaparte  was  in  a  state  of 
discouragement,  almost  of  despair.    Fortunately  Davidowich 
and  his  division,  whom  Alvinzi  had  detached  with  directions 
to  advance  along  the  course  of  the  Upper  Adige,  made  no 
movement  at  this  critical  juncture,  and  thus  enabled  Bona- 
parte to  direct  all  his  forces  against  Alvinii.    On  the  evening  Bai^oC 
of  November  14th,  crossing  the  Adige  at  y«K)na  with  his 
army,  as  if  in  full  retreat,  he  suddenly  turned  to  the  left»  and 
pursuing  his  march  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  re- 
crossed  it  at  Bonco,  with  the  intention  of  turning  Alvinsi's 
position.    The  French  assaulted  the  Austrian  intrenchments 
at  Arcole  during  three  successive  days,  November  15th,  16th, 
and  17th,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides.    Bonaparte  himself 
was  precipitated,  with  his  horse,  into  the  marshes,  and  was 
in  imminent  danger  of  being  killed  or  made  prisoner,  when 
he  was  rescued  by  his  grenadiers.    On  the  third  day  Alvinxi 
began  his  retreat  to  Yicensa,  disregarding  the  remonstrances 
of  his  bravest  and  most  devoted  officers,  who  urged  him  to 
effect  a  junction  with  Davidowich,  and  to  march  upon  Verona, 
which  would  have  received  him  with  open  arms* 

Meanwhile  Davidowich,  advancing  along  the  Adige,  after 
gaining  several  advantages  over  the  Frendb,  especially  at  La 
Pietra,  November  7th,  and  at  Bivoli,  17th,  had  succeeded 
in  penetrating  to  Castel  Nuovo,  near  Peschiera ;  but  at  the 
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approach  of  Bonaparte,  wlionowliastened  against  him  with  his 
▼ictorious  armj,  he  was  compelled  to  retreat.    Thns  the 
Anstrians  again  lost  the  campaign  by  the  injudicions  plan  of 
dividing  their  forces. 
Bj^of  In  Jonnarj,  1797,  Alvinsi,  who  had  receired  large  rein- 

1797.  '  f  orcements,  made,  at  the  summons  of  Wnrmser,  a  last  attempt 
to  deliTer  Mantua.  Despatching  Qeneral  Frorera  with  12,000 
men  towards  Ponte  Legnano  on  the  Lower  Adige,  he  himself 
transferred  his  head-qnarters  to  BoTeredo,  on  the  Upper 
Adige.  From  these  places  both  generals  were  to  pursue 
their  march  to  Mantua  and  form  a  junction  at  that  town. 
FtoTera  was  successful  over  Augereau's  division,  and  com- 
pelled that  Qeneral  to  retreat  on  Bevilacqua  and  thence  on 
Ponte  Legnano,  January  9th.  Alvinzi,  on  his  side,  after 
some  hard  fighting,  drove  the  French  under  Joubert  from 
their  intrenchmente  at  La  Corona  (January  13th),  who  then 
retired  to  Bivoli.  Bonaparte,  who  was  at  Bologna,  at  the 
news  of  the  Austrian  advance,  flew  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
on  January  14th  defeated  Alvinsi  in  a  decisive  battle  at 
Bivoli ;  which  the  Austrian  General,  unaware  of  the  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  with  reinforcements,  had  advanced  to  attack. 
Ml  of^  On  the  following  day  Jonbert  completed,  at  La  Corona,  Al- 
^"^*"  vinzi's  discomfiture,  while  Bonaparte,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  victorious  army,  marched  in  pursuit  of  Provera.  That 
(General  had  arrived  at  Mantua,  and,  by  concert  with  Wurmser, 
was  preparing  to  attack  the  suburbs  of  San  Giorgio  and  La 
Favorita,  held  by  the  French,  when  he  found  himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  troops  of  Bonaparte  and  of  Augereau,  and 
wsa  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms  (January  16&).  These 
disasters  proved  &tal  to  the  Austrian  power  in  Italy.  Man- 
tua surrendered  by  capitulation  February  2nd.  The  Com- 
mandant, Canto  d' X  rles,  a  Spaniard,  was  so  confident  of  the 
temper  of  his  soldiers  and  the  strength  of  the  fortress,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  he  had  admitted  Wurmser ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
so  many  additional  mouths  accelerated  the  fall  of  the  i^ace. 
It  has  been  thought  by  good  military  authorities  that,  with  a 
garrison  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  men,  with  provisions  and 
medicines  for  two  years,  Mantua  might  be  defended  against 
an  army  of  100,000  men.^ 

^  See  note  in  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  388. 
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Franoe  had  Bts^engthened  henett  b J  ail  offensiTe  and  d«to  T^iatjof 
siTe  alUanoe  with  ^am»  which  secured  to  her  the  aid  of  that  £iJ^ 
Power,  but»  during  the  present  war,  only  against  England. 
Spain,  since  the  a&ir  of  Toulon,  oonoeiTed  that  she  had  some 
grieranoes  against  England;  a  feeling  which  the  French 
Gh>Temment  used  all  their  endeayours  to  inflame.  Thej  also 
cajoled  and  flattered  the  vain  farourite  Godoy,  who,  at  this 
time,  ruled  supreme  in  Spain.  It  is  difficult  to  divine  his 
motives  for  the  French  alliance.  He  neither  liked  the  French 
people  nor  their  Bevolution ;  while  his  Sovereign  must  have 
viewed  with  horror  a  Qovemment  which  had  murdered  or 
expelled  the  elder  branch  of  his  family.  The  Treaty  of  St. 
Haefonso,  concluded  by  €h>doy  with  the  Freneh  IMrectory, 
August  19th,  1796,  was  modelled  on  the  Family  Compctd  of 
1761.  Its  object  was  to  render  the  wars  of  one  Power  com- 
mon to  both ;  or,  in  other  words,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  place  the  resources  of  Spain  at  the  disposal  of  Fiance. 
Each  Power  agreed  to  provide  the  other,  at  three  months' 
notice,  with  fifteen  ships  of  the  Une,  six  frigates,  and  four 
smaller  vessels ;  and  with  18,000  infantry,  6,000  cavalry,  and 
artillery  in  proportion.  The  eighteenth  article  of  the  treaty 
is  the  most  important,  being  virtually  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain.  This  article  stated  tiiat,  England 
being  the  only  country  against  which  Spain  had  any  direct 
complaints,  the  present  aWance  should  be  valid  solely  against 
her  during  the  actual  war,  and  that  Spain  should  remain 
neuter  witii  regard  to  other  Powers  at  war  with  the  French 
Sepublic^ 

After  the  execution  of  this  treatv  the  English  and  Spanish  |v^jl^ 
Ministers  were  reciprocally  withdrawn;  and  the  Spuiiards  ajnimt 
prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Gibraltar.    The  manifesto  of  Spain  K^uwi. 
against  Ghreat  Britain,  containing  her  alleged   grievances, 
appeared  October  6th. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war,  a  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty- 
four  sail  of  the  line  proceeded  to  Toulon;  when  Admiral 
Jervis,  the  English  commander  in  the  Mediterranean,  being 
now  no  longer  strong  enough  to  blockade  that  port,  was 
directed  to  carry  off  tiie  British  troops  at  Corsica,  Elba,  and 
Oaprera,  and  to  quit  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  the  prin- 
cipal motive  with  the  Court  of  Naples  for  making  peace  with 

Martens,  t.  vi  p.  860. 
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Frauoe.    Bonaparte,  after  his  expedition  to  LeghiMrn,  had, 
tlirongh  his  emiMariea,  excited  an  insurrection  in  Corsica 
against  the  English,  and  before  the  end  of  October  the 
iVench  regained  poesesaion  of  that  isLmd. 
FiM'iat-  The  French  and  Spanish  alliance,  as  well  as  mistrust  of 

iSS!^^  Austria,  which  seemed  to  be  retained  in  the  Coalition  onljr 
through  fear  of  Bussia,  were  probably  the  principal  motiTea 
which  induced  Pitt  to  attempt  negotiations  with  France  for  a 
peaoa  Seizing  the  opportunity  of  Jourdan's  defeat  at  Amberg, 
Lord  €h:enyille  addressed  a  note,  September  6th,  to  Delacroix, 
the  FrenchForeign  Minister,  wMch  was  conveyed  to  himihrough 
the  Danish  Amfaetssador  at  Paris.  The  French  QoYemment 
having  infused  to  treat,  except  directly.  Lord  Qrenville,  en- 
coura^dd  by  the  Archduke  Charles's  further  victories,  sent 
another  note,  September  25th,  by  a  flag  of  truce  direct  to 
Fkuria,  when  passports  were  forwarded  for  Lord  Mahnesbury, 
the  English  plenipotentiary,  and  the  persons  in  his  suite. 
The  Diroctory  appear  at.tius  period  to  have  been  sincerely 
desirous  of  peace,  at  least  with  Austria.  Their  situation  was 
by  no  means  secure.  They  were  threatened  at  once  by  the 
remains  of  the  Jacobin  party  and  by  the  Boyaliste ;  several 
conspiracies  had  been  organized  against  them;  they  had 
found  it  necessaiy  to  establish  camps  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  and  to  banish  all  suspected  persons  from  that  capital, 
^oofi  One  of  the  most  formidable  of  these  conspiracies  was  that  of 
itSsT'^^'  Francis  Nod  BabcBuf ,  a  joumaUst  and  ultra-democrat,  who 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Caiua  Qracchus  BaboBul  Ixl  con- 
junction  with  Drouet,  the  celebrated  postmaster,  and  other 
persons,  Babceuf  had  plotted  an  armed  insurrection  (May, 
1796) ;  but  his  design  having  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Directory,  he  and  the  other  leaders  were  seized  b^ore  they 
could  execute  it.  BabcBuf  was  ultimately  condemned  by  the 
High  Court  of  Yenddme,  and  stabbed  himself  on  hearing  his 
sentence  of  death.^  The  reverses  of  the  French  armies  in 
Qermany  had  produced  a  painful  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  which  was  ag^pravated  by  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  and  loud  cries  had  arisen  for  peace.  Under  these 
droumstances,  the  Directory  had  instructed  Bonaparte  to 
make  overtures  to  the  Emperor ;  who  accordingly  addressed 
from  Milan  an  insolent  letter  to  Francis,  October  2nd,  in 

^  Advielle,  HiiMre  d€  Babcn^fei  du  Baboubitme, 
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whieh  ha  threatened  that  Mcmareh  with  the  destraction  of 
Trieste  and  the  ruin  of  all  AoBtrian  establiahineiits  on  the 
AdxJatie*  unleM  he  immediatelj  despatched  plenipotentiaries 
toPttris.^  This  oommimicatian  was  treated  dj  the  Emperor 
with  silent  contempt. 

Lord  Malmesbnry  arrived  in  Paris  October  21st,  and  was  Ft^m  of 
reeeiTed  with  lively  demonstrations  of  public  joj.  Bat  the  ^^|^S^^ 
Birectorj,  as  their  conduct  soon  showed,  did  not  wish  a  peace 
with  England.  Their  policj  was  to  isolate  that  Power  by 
condnding  a  separate  treaty  with  Austria,  and  to  continue 
the  war  against  it  with  the  aid  of  Spain.  The  English  pleni- 
poiantiary  was  treated  with  open  insult  by  the  Goremment, 
while  General  Clarke,  an  Irislunan  in  the  service  of  France, 
was  despatched  to  Vienna  by  way  of  Italy  to  make  another 
attempt  at  negotiation.    Thugut  was  inclined  for  a  separate 

Kkoe  with  France ;  but  the  English  Ambassador,  Sir  Morton 
en,  persuaded  the  Emperor  not  to  separate  hiB  cause  from 
that  of  England,  and  Clfurke's  passports  were  refused. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet  now  communicated  to  that  of  Eng^  FUimeof 
land  their  views  with  regard  to  the  negotiations  at  Paris ;  &!^ii^' 
and  on  the  17th  December  Lord  Malmesbury  presented  to 
the  French  Government  an  ulitiimaium  drawn  up  in  con- 
formity with  them.  England  agreed  to  restore  to  France  all 
her  conquests  in  the  Eiuit  and  West  Indies,  on  condition  of 
the  restitution  of  the  Emperor^s  possesrions  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  before  the  war,  of  peace  with  the  Empire,  and  of  the 
evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  French  troops,  coupled  with  an 
engagement  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affsirs  of  that 
country.  But  the  French  Government  refused  to  restore  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  a  point  which  the  English  and  Austrian 
Cabinets  made  a  nne  qud  non.  Delacroix  insisted,  that  the 
Netherlands  having  been  annexed  to  France  by  a  legislative 
decree,  it  would  be  wicongHHUioncdf  and  out  of  the  power  of 
the  Directory,  to  give  them  back :  thus  making  the  law  of 
France  override  tl^  law  of  nations.  The  Directoir  declined 
to  offer  any  counter-scheme ;  and  on  December  19th  Lord 
Malmesbury  was  directed  to  leave  Paris  in  forty-eight  hours. 
The  death  of  the  Empress  Catharine  IL,  on  November  17th,  ]>«<^^ 
just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  signing  the  Triple  Alliance,  cLtim^ 
had  an  effect  on  the  negotiations  unfavourable  to  the  Coali- 

^  Carr.  deNapoli&nl.  t  ii  p.  94. 
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tion/    Paill  L  adopted  a  different  line  of  policy,  and  revoked 
the  ukase  which  had  been  iflsoed  for  a  general  levy. 

The  Punic  faith  of  the  Directory  was  proved  by  their 
urging  on  during  theae  negotiations  the  preparation  of  an 
armament  destined  for  a  descent  upon  Ireland.  The  French 
fleet  sailed  from  Brest  December  15th,  two  days  before  Lord 
Malmesbury  delivered  his  iMmiaium.  The  Directory  had 
used  their  authority  over  the  Batavian  Bepublic,  now  a  mere 
appendage  of  France,  to  fit  out  another  fleet  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  Tezel.  The  disastrous  result  of  this  expedi- 
tion is  well  known  to  the  English  reader.  "Part  of  the  vessels 
of  the  French  armament  arrived  in  Bantry  Bay,  the  re- 
mainder were  dispersed  by  stomui.  Among  these  last  was 
the  frigate  conveying  Qenerel  Hoche,  the  commander  of  the 
troops  of  debarkation,  in  whose  absence  the  French  admiral 
refused  to  land  them.'  Contrary  to  expectation,  the  Irish 
showed  themselves  hostile  to  the  invaders,  and  the  expedition 
was  compelled  to  return,  after  suffering  considerable  losses 
both  from  the  weather  and  by  capture.  The  naval  actions 
and  colonial  affairs  of  1796  were  not  of  much  importance. 
A  squadron,  despatched  by  the  Dutch  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  captured  in  August  by  (Admiral 
Elphinstone  in  Saldanha  Bay,  about  thirty  leagues  from  the 
Cape.  In  the  West  Indies,  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent's  were 
taken  by  the  English,  but  their  attempt  on  St.  Domingo 
failed. 
Bonraute  Bonaparte  had  scaroely  dictated  the  terms  of  the  capitula- 
^"^  tion  of  Mantua  when  he  announced  to  Pope  Pius  VX  the 
termination  of  the  anmstice  of  Bologna  (February  Ist,  1797), 
and  marched  with  his  troops  in  the  direction  of  that  city, 
while  Oeneral  Victor,  with  his  division,  was  ordered  to  enter 
the  Bomagna.  After  the  conclusion  of  that  armistice, 
Pius  VI.  had  sent  two  Plenipotentiaries  to  Paris  to  treat  for 
a  peace ;  but  the  bases  proposed  by  the  Directory  were  so  un- 
reasonable that  the  Papal  Ministers  declined  to  adopt  them, 
and  were  ordered  to  leave  Paris  (August,  1796).  Negotiations 
were  afterwards  renewed  at  Florence  with  no  better  success. 
The  Pope  then  prepared  for  war;   increased  his  army  to 

^  The  advantages  which  the  French  promiBed  themselves  from  the 
aooession  of  Paul  are  explained  in  Delacroix's  letter  to  Clarke,  Decem- 
ber 90th,  1796.    But  their  hopes  were  not  altogether  realiwd. 

*  Eecande,  HoeKe  m  Irkmae, 
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upwards  of  40»000  men,  irliicih  lie  intmsted  to  the  oomnuuid 
of  the  liedmoiitete  QenenJ  CoQi ;  and  entered  into  negotia- 
tions for  an  alliance  with  the  Oouri  of  Vienna.  The  expedi* 
tion  of  the  French  into  the  States  of  the  CShnrch  was,  however, 
little  more  than  a  militaiy  promenade.  The  Papal  troops 
intrenched  behind  the  Senio  were  routed  on  the  first  attack ; 
Eaensa,  Forll,  Cesena  were  sncoessiTelj  entered ;  Bonaparte 
in  person  proceeded  to  Urbino  and  Ancona,  whence,  despatch- 
ing a  detaichment  to  occupy  Loreto,  he  took  the  road  to  Bome 
bj  Macerata  and  Tolentino. 

After  the  fail  of  Mantua,  Pius  had  sent  to  propitiate  the  ThePflMa 
conqueror  and  sue  for  peace.  At  the  news  of  his  approach,  ^o jim. 
the  Pope  solicited  an  armistice,  when  the  French  general  re- 
quired him  to  dismiss  his  newlj  levied  troops  and  foreign 
commanders,  and  accorded  him  the  space  of  five  days  to  send 
plenipotentiaries  to  Tolentino.  The  Directory  had  invited 
Bonaparte  to  effect  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Pftpal 
Gk>vemment,  which  had  always  shown  itself  the  implacable 
foe  of  the  BepuhUc  But  Bonaparte  did  not  share  the  hatred 
of  the  Directors  for  the  Holy  See;  and  there  were  circum- 
stances which  induced  him  to  come  to  terms  with  it.  The 
Austrians  were  preparing  another  army;  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  had  sent  a  message  that  he  should  not  behold 
with  indifference  the  French  advance  upon  Bome,  nor  consent 
that  conditions  should  be  imposed  upon  the  Pope  that  were 
contrary  to  religion  and  the  existing  Papal  Qovemment. 
Bonapflurte  agreed  upon  the  Pbaob  of  Tolbhtiho  with  the 
Pope's  envoys,  February  19th.  The  See  of  Bome  withdrew 
from  aU  leagues  against  the  French  Bepublio,  ceded  to  it 
Avignon  and  the  Yenaissin  and  the  Legations  of  Bologna, 
Ferrara,  and  the  Bomagna ;  and  accorded  to  it  the  possession 
of  Ancona  till  a  Ck>ntinental  pacification  should  be  effected. 
Besides  the  pecuniary  contributions  stipulated  in  the  armistice 
of  Bologna,  the  Pope  was  to  pay  fifteen  millions  more  in 
cash,  diamonds,  or  other  valuables.  The  contributions  in 
objects  of  art  and  manuscripts  remained  the  same.  Thus  the 
Holy  See  purchased  a  peace  by  sacrificing  more  than  a  year's 
revenue  and  a  third  part  of  its  temponJ  dominions.  After 
thus  mulcting  the  Pope,  Bonaparte  addressed  to  him  a  most 
respectful  letter,  in  which  he  expressed  his  veneration  for  the 
Holy  Father  in  terms  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  his 
instructions  from  the  Directory,  and  such  as  might  have 
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beoome  the  moft  devout  eon  of  the  Ohnrch.'  A  little  pie- 
yiouslj  the  Gnmd  Duke  of  Tiucanj  had  been  compelled  to 
purchase  a  oonfimiattoii  of  his  neutrality.'  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peace  of  Tolentino,  Bonaparte  sent  a  message  to  tiuo 
little  Bepublic  of  St  Marino,  the  oldest  in  Italy  after  Venice, 
offering  it  an  augmentation  of  territory.  Tlie  CkmbJomer 
wisely  declined  ti^  dangerous  honour ;  and  this  small  State, 
consisting  of  only  6,000  souls,  presented  its  independence 
through  all  the  convulsions  of  Europe.' 
BoBftpnrte's  Thus,  in  less  than  a  twelyemonth,  Bonaparte  had  con- 
mcotmm.  quered  Piedmont^  and  reduced  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  on 
ignominious  peace;  had  subdued  Lombardy  and  Mantua; 
&stroyed  four  Austrian  armies;  detadied  the  ISing  of 
Naples,  as  well  as  Parma  and  Tuscany,  from  the  Coalition ; 
laid  Venice  and  Oenoa  under  contribution ;  derived  the  Pope 
of  a  large  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  occupied  all  the  noiih 
of  Italy  to  the  Piave.  He  could  boast  that  he  had  not  only 
supported  his  army  during  eleven  months,  and  handsomely 
rewarded  hii  genenJs,  officers,  and  soldiers,  but  had  also  been 
able  to  send  thirly  million  francs  to  France. 
Policy  of  But  notwithstanding  Bonaparte's  rapid  and  brilliant  con- 

ihiisiit  quests,  the  main  object  of  the  war,  the  complete  oyerthrow  of 
tiie  Emperor,  still  remained  unaccomplished.  To  cany  out 
such  a  task  required  all  Bonaparte's  genius  and  good  fortune. 
Thugut  had  trusted  to  the  Pussian  alliance  and  to  the  presence 
of  the  English  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  hamper  if  not 
defeat  the  French  schemes  in  Italy.  But  the  deatii  of 
Catharine  IL  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  fleet  to 
Gibraltar,  consequent  on  the  close  alliance  mtAe  between 
France  and  Spain*  destroyed  his  hopes  of  aid  from  Bussia 
and  England.  But  Thugut  did  not  despair.  He  determined 
to  concentrate  all  his  efforts  upon  resistance  in  Italy.  The 
obstacles  to  a  march  from  Italy  to  Vienna,  if  properly  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  Austrians,  seemed  iJmoet  insuperable. 
The  resources  of  the  Emperor  were  fiar  from  being  exhausted. 
His  heredituy  dominions  displayed  an  enthusiastic  loyally. 
The  Hungarian  Diet  assembled  at  Pressburg,  elected  the 
Archduke  Joseph  to  the  Tacaat  dignity  of  Palatine,  voted  a 
considerable  subsidy  in  money>  ettraordmaiy  supplies  in  kind, 

»  Oorr.deKap.  /,  t.  ii  p.  M7.  •  Garden,  t  ▼.  p.  8ML 

*  Gaffiuel,  Bam^parU  etlmr^pM4q9i€i  liaiimmsi. 
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a  lavge  lery  of  reemite,  and  an  ingwrr^um  of  the  noUea»  oa 
a  scale  so  eztenam  that  the  caTaby  alone  amounted  to  24,000 
Mbres.  Bohemia  and  Tfrol  accorded  a  lev^  aa  nuuBe.^  The 
Axclidake  Charka,  whose  campaign  in  Qerman j  had  inspired 
the  greatest  oonfidenoe  in  hia  military  abOitiea,  was  i^pomted 
l^eralissimoof  the  Austrian  forces.  Bonaparte  had  bem  re- 
inforced bj  the  diTisions  of  Bemadotte  and  Ddbmaa,  and  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  offensiTe  and  defensiTe,  was  in  progress 
with  Charles  Emmanuel  IV.,  by  which  he  waa  to  reeeiye  the 
aid  of  a  considerable  body  of  Piedmontese  troops.*  The 
Frendi  had  also  been  recmited  ftom  the  conquered  districts 
of  Italy.  To  an  army  of  45,000  men,  inured  to  aervice  and  <3MnMisB 
flnahed  with  victory,  the  Archduke  could  oppose  only  about  ^^^* 
24^000  trooDS  in  a  state  of  disorganization  and  discourage- 
ment. Faults  were  also  committed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
campaign.  Had  the  Archduke  Charles  concentrated  his 
forces  in  T^l  he  might  have  easily  prevented  the  French 
from  penetrating  through  those  difficult  passes,  while  at  the 
same  time  Bonaparte  would  probably  lu^ye  been  deterred 
6om  taking  the  route  of  the  Julian  and  Noric  Alps,  for  fear 
of  seeing  his  communications  intercepted,  and  Itimself  at- 
tacked in  the  rear.  Instead  of  this,  by  direction  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  he  assembled  the  main  body  of  his  army  in  the 
Friuli,  and  exposed  it  to  the  attacks  of  the  French  in  a  long 
and  feeble  line  on  the  Tagliamento.  The  Austrians  were  iMtetof 
driven  from  their  position  at  Yalvassone,  on  that  river,  at  the  dnk^*^ 
first  attack,  March  16th,  in  which  action  Bemadotte  partiou-  cbaaOm. 
larly  cUstinguished  himself.  The  Archduke  now  retreated 
beyond  the  Isonzo.  Bonaparte,  in  dose  pursuit,  left  him  no 
time  to  cover  Trieste,  drove  him  through  Gradisca  and  (Mrts 
beyond  tiie  Save.  Bemadotte  was  despatched  to  seiie 
Trieste,  which  he  entered,  March  24th.  On  the  28rd,  Maa- 
B^a,  with  the  French  advanced  guard,  defeated  the  Austrians, 
after  aome  brilliant  actiona,  at  Tarvis.  The  Drave  was  now 
passed,  and  Bonaparte  entered  Klagenfnrt,  the  capital  of 
Oarinthia,  March  31st,  which  had  been  taken  by  MassAia, 
after  a  smart  action  two  days  before;  while  Bemadotte 
entered  Laibach,  the  capital  of  Camida,  April  1st 
But  the  situation  ox  Bonaparte  waa  attended  with  eon- 

^  Mailath,  (?6m4.  de$  Oestr.  Kaim-staaUf,  B.  v.  S.  218. 

>  Signed  at  Toilo,  April  ath,  1797.    Martens,  Aeneff,  t  zL  p.  MO. 
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sitnaiioii  of  siderable  danger.  The  Directory  had  informed  him  that  he 
BompMto.  ^y^jjj^  expect  no  timelj  aid  bj  the  advance  of  the  French 
armies  through  Oermany.  He  found  himeelf  in  the  midbit 
of  a  hostile  popuhktion»  advancing  further  and  further  from 
his  base  of  operations ;  while  the  Archduke,  as  he  receded, 
drew  nearer  to  his  supports.  The  Hungarian  ineurrectitm 
had  begun  to  march.  Qeneral  Joubert,  who  had  penetrated 
to  Botsen  in  Tjrrol,  was  there  threatened  bj  the  Tyrolese 
levSe  aa  imosm,  under  Count  Lehrbach,  and  compelled  to 
retreat.  At  several  places  in  the  Venetian  territories  the 
inhabitants  had  risen  against  the  French.  Bonaparte  was 
alarmed  about  the  intentions  of  the  Venetian  Gbvemment 
itself.  The  Senate,  annoyed  by  the  seisure  of  Bergamo  bj 
Qeneral  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  (December  25th,  1796),  had 
silently  made  considerable  armaments ;  had  assembled  near 
Venice  a  corps  of  12,000  Dalmatians,  the  best  troops  of  the 
Bepublic;  and  had  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  the 
0>urt  of  Vienna,  which  could  not  have  altogether  escaped  the 
knowledge  of  the  French,  Bonaparte  had  extorted  from  the 
Bepublic  a  subsidy  of  one  million  a  month,  telling  them  that 
ti^ey  might  seiae  the  treasures  of  the  Duke  of  Modena,  who 
was  an  enemy  of  France.  The  manner  in  which  he  expressed 
himself  to  Pesaro,  one  of  their  Commissioners  who  attended 
him  on  his  march,  betrays  the  anxiety  which  he  felt  regwding 
Venice ;  which,  indeed,  by  rising  against  him  at  this  juncture, 
might  have  done  him  irreparable  damage.^  A  few  more  days, 
and  Bonaparte  might  probably  be  cut  off  from  Italy,  dennived 
of  the  means  of  maintaining  his  army,  and  compelled,  per- 
haps, to  attempt  a  retreat  by  way  of  Salzburg,  which  would 
have  been  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  His  alarm, 
in  fact,  was  so  great  that  he  addressed  a  letter  from  Klagen- 
furt  to  the  Archduke  Charles  (March  dlst),  with  propcMals 
for  peace. 
BoBM>Mie  Bonaparte  did  not,  however,  arrest  his  march.  He  jMressed 
on  by  St.  Veit  and  Neumarkt,  where  a  battle  occuned,  to 
Judenburg  in  Styria,  the  Archduke  retreating  before  him. 
At  Judenburg,  only  a  few  days'  march  from  Vienna,  an 
armistice  was  agreed  upon,  April  7th«  which  was  followed, 
eleven  days  after,  by  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  a 
peace  at  Leoben.    Vienna  had  been  seized  with  a  panic  at 

^  Dura,  MiiL  de  FMm,  liv.  xzxviL  |  Sa 
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the  appioadhi  of  the  French;  and  fiooiaparte's  pnfpoB$l,  oon- 
tnurj  to  the  advice  ci  the  Aiohduke  CharkB,  had  been  joj- 
folly  accepted.  The  trace  was  extended  to  Tjnol»  where  iiud 
French  were  now  in  foil  letreat;  and  thus  reecaed  them 
when  the  advance  of  the  Aostrians  and  TTToleee  would  have 
sapported  a  rising  againBt  them  in  the  Venetian  States.  It  PreUmin. 
is  nnneoessaiy  here  to  detail  the  preliminaries  signed  at  iJ^^Sl, 
Leoben,  the  artides  of  which  were  either  confirmed  or  set  i^vr. 
aside  bj  the  definitiTe  Peace  of  Campo  Formio  six  months 
afterwards.  Thej  were  drawn  up  wiA  the  assistance,  but 
not  under  the  mediation*  of  the  Marquis  S.  Qallo,  Neapolitan 
ambassador  at  Yi^uia.^  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  main 
outline  of  them  was  the  cession  to  France  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  to  her  occupation 
of  tihe  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  and  of  Savoj,  and  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Cisalpine  Bepublio  in  Italy,  Austria  re- 
linquishing all  her  possessions  beyond  the  Oglio ;  for  which 
sacrifices  the  Emperor  was  to  be  compensated  with  the  con- 
tinental states  of  Venice,  while  that  Bepublio  was  to  receive 
the  possessions  wrested  from  the  Pope  bv  the  Peace  of 
Tolentino.  Thus  Austria  disgraced  herself  by  deserting 
Great  Britain  and  making  a  separate  peace,  contrary  to  the 
solemn  assurances  of  Thugut  to  the  English  ambasaador  only 
a  few  days  before;  as  well  as  by  accepting  the  spoils  of 
Venice,  a  friendly,  or,  at  all  events,  a  neutral  Power,  in  com- 
pensation of  her  own  losses. 

Hoche,  with  the  army  of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse,  had  passed  HoeheMid 
the  Bhine  at  Neuwied,  April  18th,  and  driving  the  Austrians  ^'"'^ 
before  him,  reached  Giessen  on  the  Lahn,  after  gaining 
several  battles  and  marching  thirty-five  leagues  in  five  days. 
Moreau,  with  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  passed  that  river  ou  the 
21st  at  Kehl,  in  face  of  the  enemy  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle;  one  oi  the  most  brilliant  passages  on  reoord.  He 
made  4,000  prisoners  and  retook  the  fort  at  Kehl ;  but  aii 
armistice  coiMduded  June  28rd,  in  conformity  with  iihe  pre^ 
liminaries  of  Leoben,  arrested  further  hestilities  in  this 
quarter. 

Bonaparte,  in  his  first  overtures  to  Austria,  had  not  de«  ^^^ 
manded  the  cessicm  of  Lcunbsrdy,  having  no  equivalent  to  '^^' 

^  The  preUminaries  of  Leoben  were  long  kept  secret.  The  articles 
which  differ  irmn  tilie  Trea^  of  Campo  Formic  win  be  fooiid  in  Garden, 
HuL  dea  TraiUt,  t  v.  p.  8B6  aq. 

V.  B 
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offer  in  letam,  and  fearing  that  without  it  the  Emperor 
would  never  oonaent  to  a  separate  peace;  but  before  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben  oTents  had  occurred 
which,  if  thej  did  not  justify,  might  at  all  erents  serre  to 
colour  and  excuse,  the  sp(diation  of  Venice,  and  thus  provide 
the  desired  indemnity.  The  Italian  peasantry,  exasperated 
against  the  French  soldiery,  rose  and  massacred  a  consider- 
able number  of  them.  In  Venice  itself  demonstrations  were 
made  against  the  French,  whidi  were  secretly  encouraged  by 
three  Inquisitors  of  State,  and  were  also  favoured  by  Drake, 
the  Enghsh  Minister.  In  erpite  of  the  protest  of  the  Venetian 
Government,  the  insurrection  went  on  increasing,  and  had 

ThB extended  to  Verona  itself.    The  French  garrison  in  that  town 

consisted  of  only  about  1,800  men,  exclusive  of  the  sick,  while 
the  Venetian  Gk>vemment  had  assembled  there,  besides  Italian 
troops,  and  a  considerable  force  outside  the  town,  a  body  of 
2,000  Slavonians.  Encouraged  by  the  presence  of  this  garri- 
son, as  wen  as  bv  the  approach  of  the  victorious  Austrians 
from  Tyrol,  and  the  entry  of  severaJ  thousand  armed  peasants 
into  the  town,  the  inhabitants  rose  against  the  French,  mas- 
sacred some  of  them  in  the  streets,  and  attacked  the  garrison 
in  the  castle.  The  arrival  of  French  reinf  oroements  at  length 
compelled  the  insurgents  to  surrender  at  discretion,  not,  how- 
ever, before  they  luid  killed  more  than  100  of  the  French, 
with  a  loss  on  their  side  of  about  a  quarter  of  that  number. 
But  the  most  horrible  feature  in  tms  riot  was  the  murder 
of  more  than  4M  sick  French  soldiers  in  the  hospital^;  an 
act  of  cruelty  which  procured  for  it  the  name  of  the  Veronese 
Vespers, 
vanioe  Whether  the  Venetian  €k>v6mment  was  implicated  in  this 

^'^^''^*  affair  or  not,  Bonaparte,  whose  lumds  were  now  freed  by  the 
peace  with  Austria,  took  care  not  to  let  slip  so  excellent  an 
opportunity  for  quarrelling  with  tiiem.  He  received  the 
Venetian  Commissioners  sent  to  deprecate  his  wrath,  with 
that  blustering  fury  which  always  harbingered  a  storm. 
Arrived  at  Palmanuova,  he  published  a  regular  declaration 
of  war.  Hay  2nd,  though  he  had  no  authority  from  his 
Government  for  such  a  step.  A  body  of  20,000  French 
troops  was  then  assembled  on  the  borders  of  the  Lagoons. 
Among  the  Venetians  themselves  was  a  strong  party  in  &vour 
of  the  French  and  their  political  institutions.  At  the  head 
of  it  were  the  Senators  Battaf^  Dona,  and  San  Fermo ; 
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Admiral  Oondnlmer,  cominandftnt  of  the  Lagoomi ;  the  Doge 
Mannii  himself  implidtlj  obejed  its  ooimsels.  It  had  been 
diiected  bj  Lallemazid,  the  French  ambassador  to  tiie  Se- 
pablic;  and  when  that  Minister,  agreeably  to  the  dedaiation 
of  war,  quitted  Venice,  his  office  as  leader  of  the  French 
party  was  snnplied  bj  Yilletard,  the  Secretary  of  Legation, 
who  remained  behind,  and  even  retained  over  his  door  the 
arms  of  the  French  Bepublic  Thus  Venice  was  threatened 
both  from  without  and  from  within. 

After  a  short  visit  to  Milan,  which  he  entered  with  aU  the 
pomp  of  soTcreignty,  Bonaparte  returned  to  Mestre,  the  head-  ^  ^«^<^ 
quarters  of  the  French  upon  the  Lagoons.  Before  he  arriyed 
there  he  had  granted  the  Venetians  an  armistice  of  twelve 
days  to  consider  the  terms  which  he  offered.  No  harder  ones 
could  have  been  imposed  if  the  city  had  been  conquered.  He 
demanded  the  suppression  of  the  Senate  and  Council  of  Ten ; 
the  arrest  and  trial  of  the  three  State  Inquisitors,  of  tike 
proffedUare  of  Venice,  and  the  Commandant  of  the  Lido  or 
Port;  the  liberation  of  all  political  prisonen;  and  a  total 
disarmament.  Tet,  among  the  Senaton,  only  two,  Pesaro 
and  Justiniani,  were  for  resistance;  although,  with  a  little 
resolution,  Venice  might  easily  have  been  defended.  The 
sinuous  La>goons  were  difficult  to  pass ;  the  French  had  no 
flotilla,  while  the  Venetians  possessed  between  200  and  800 
vessels  manned  by  8,000  sailors ;  there  were  10,000  Slavonian 
soldiera  in  the  city,  and  several  English  frigates  were  cruising 
in  the  Adriatic,  which  would  have  come  to  the  aid  of  Venice 
at  the  first  signal.  But  her  fall  had  already  been  prepared 
by  her  own  Government.  The  Doge  had  assembled  on 
April  30th  an  extraordinary  and  illeml  committee  of  forty- 
three  senators,  in  which  it  had  been  determined  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  the  French  party,  the  €h>vemment 
should  be  rendered  more  democratic.  The  demands  of  Bona- 
parte were  accepted,  and  three  plenipotentiaries  were  des- 
etched  to  treat  with  him  for  a  peace  at  Milan,  whither  he 
d  now  returned. 

Bonaparte  has  himself  explained,  in  his  confidential  letters  '^^iSS!^ 
to  the  Directory,  his  motives  for  entering  into  this  treaty.  '^*^"" 
B^  means  of  it  the  French  would  be  enabled  to  enter  Venice 
without  opposition,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  arsenal  and 
other  public  establishments,  which  were  to  be  deqM>iled  of 
their  contents,  wnder  ike  pretegd  of  exeeuHng  ihe  ieeret  aHUles. 
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li  the  peacd  irith  the  Emperor  ahould  not  be  ratified,  the 
poMesaian  of  Yenioe  would  enable  the  French  to  tnm  its 
reeourees  againat  him.  Finally,  the  treaty  would  appease 
any  damour  in  Europe,  since  it  would  state  that  the  occupa* 
tion  was  a  mere  momentarr  act,  solicited  by  the  Yenetiana 
thcAnselyes.  Bonaparte  adaed  that  he  intended  to  seize  aU 
their  vessels,  carry  off  tiieir  cannon,  destroy  the  bank,  and 
ke^  GorCA  as  well  as  Anoona.^  It  was  with  snch  intentions 
that  the  Treaty  of  Milan  was  signed.  May  16th,  by  Bona- 
parte and  Lallemand  on  one  side,  and  by  Dona,  Justiniani, 
and  Mocenigo  on  the  other.  It  consisted  of  six  pablic  and 
six  secret  articles.  The  piindpal  conditions  of  the  public 
articles  were,  that  the  Grand  Ooundl  renounced  its  rights  of 
soTereignty,  directed  the  abdication  of  the  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy, and  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  in  the 
assembly  of  the  citizens.  The  new  Qovemment,  however, 
was  to  guarantee  the  public  debt,  as  well  as  the  maintenance 
of  poor  gentlemen  and  the  life-pensions  hitherto  granted 
under  the  title  of  "provuiont**  A  body  of  iVench  troops 
was  to  be  kept  in  the  city  till  the  Government  should  signi^ 
that  it  had  no  longer  need  of  them;  and  all  the  Venetian 
territory  was  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Frendi  at  the  Con- 
tinental Peace.  By  the  secret  articles,  the  two  Sepublics 
were  to  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  ezchuige  of 
different  territories;  Yenioe  was  to  pay  three  million  Uvres 
in  the  space  of  three  months,  and  three  millions  more  in 
hemp,  cordage,  and  other  marine  stores ;  she  was  to  furnish 
three  ships  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  and  to  deliver  twenty  pictures  and  500  manu- 
scripts.' 

But  while  the  negotiations  for  this  treaty  were  proceeding 
S^SSioBr  ^  Milan,  a  complete  revolution  took  place  at  Yenice.  In 
conformity  with  JBonaparte's  requisitions  the  ships  had  been 
ordered  to  be  disarmed,  the  Slavonian  troops  to  bedismissedi 
and  on  May  11th  the  I>oge  Manini  invited  the  Senators  to 
depose  their  powers  into  tiie  hands  of  a  commission  of  ten 
persons,  to  be  named  with  the  approbation  of  Bonaparta 
Bui  on  the  following  day,  through  the  influence  of  the  iVench 
party,  a  new  democratic  Municipal  OouncU  was  elected,  con- 

^  Cbrr.  deNap,  L  t.  iiL  p.  06. 

*  Martem,  BemM,  t.  vi  p.  aoi;  HaUer,  QtK  CktdL  B.  v.  8. 15. 
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sistang  of  sixty  persons  of  all  ranks  and  nations.  Biots 
ensiuS,  wbich  Lusted  three  or  four  days,  in  wliicli  the  Slaro^ 
nians  plajed  the  principal  part»  and  which  had  for  their 
object  plunder  rather  than  a  connter^rerolation.  Thej 
serred,  however,  as  a  pretext  for  introducing  the  troops  of 
Baragnaj  d'Hilliers  into  the  city,  3,000  or  4,000  of  whom 
were  oonTejed  over  the  Li^;oon  on  the  night  of  May  15th,  in 
barks  provided  for  them  by  the  French  party.  The  Slavo* 
nians,  with  tiieir  commander  Morosxni,  had  previonsly  set 
sail  for  Zara,  after  plundering  the  tillages  of  Lido  and 
Malamocca 

Thns,  on  the  condnsion  of  the  Treaty  of  Milan  a  new  rero-  ^^^ 
Intionary  Gk>yemment  had  been  established  at  Venice.  The 
new  Council  ratified  the  treaty ;  but  as  the  French  troops 
bad  obtained  entrance  into  Tenice  without  the  aid  of  its 
stipulationB,  Bonaparte  refused  to  ratify,  availing  himself  of 
the  miserable  subterfuge  that  he  had  not  negotiated  with  the 
new  Qovemment.  He  now  demanded  five  miUions  instead  of 
three,  and  directed  the  Venetians  to  seise  100,000  ducats 
belonging  to  their  guest,  the  Ihike  of  Modena.  The  French, 
by  their  subsequent  barbarous  proceedings,  realized  Bona- 
parte's threat  that  he  would  prove  an  Attila  for  Venice. 
Before  quitting  it,  they  seiaed  the  whole  Venetian  fleet  and 
all  the  cannon  and  stores  that  were  serviceable;  they  de- 
molished the  Bucentaur,  burnt  the  Golden  Book  at  the  foot 
of  a  tree  of  liberty,  and  carried  off  the  bronze  horses,  the 
spoils  of  Constantinople,  which  had  so  long  been  the  pride 
and  ornament  of  Venice;  thus  depriving  her  even  of  the 
monuments  and  trophies  of  her  ancient  glory.  By  the  aid  of 
a  Venetian  flotilla,  the  French  also  took  possession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Thus  fell  the  renowned  Bepublic  of  Venice, 
the  most  ancient  Government  in  Europe.  Mote  astonish- 
ment, however,  was  created  by  the  Austrians  taking  posses- 
sion of  Venetian  Istria  and  Dahnatia  than  by  all  the 
proceedingB  of  the  French.  This  step  was  preceded  by  a 
nypocritical  manifesto  respecting  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
order  in  those  States ;  but  it  was  in  reality  a  result  of  the 
secret  articles  of  Leoben.^ 

^  See  ingenenJ  for  the  above  acooimt  of  the  fall  of  Venice,  Dam, 
Higt.  de  Vmise,  liv.  zxxvii. ;  Tiepolo,  Discorsi  suUa  Staria  M  sign, 
Daru;  Tentori,  Doctmienii  della  cadfUa  di  Venezia;  Botta,  Storia 
d'ltalia  dal  1789  al  1S14»  lib.  x. 
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Ugniiaii  The  revolution  in  Yenioe  was  soon  followed  by  another  in 

SSIT**^'  Q^noa,  also  organized  bj  the  plots  of  the  French  Minister 
there,  Eajpoolt.  The  Genoese  had  in  general  shown  them- 
selTes  faTonrable  to  France;  bat  there  existed  among  the 
nobles  an  anti-French  party ;  the  Senate,  like  that  of  Venice, 
was  too  aristocratic  to  suit  Bonaparte's  or  the  Directory's 
notions;  and  it  was  considered  that  Oenoa,  under  a  demo- 
cratic constitution,  would  be  more  subserrient  to  French 
interests.  An  insurrection,  prepared  by  Faypoult,  of  some 
700  or  800  of  the  lowest  class  of  Genoese,  aided  by  French- 
men and  Lombards,  broke  out  on  May  22nd,  but  was  put 
down  by  the  great  mass  of  the  real  Genoese  people.  Bona- 
parte, howcTer,  was  determined  to  effect  his  object.  He 
directed  a  force  of  12,000  men  on  Genoa,  and  despatched 
Lavalette  with  a  letter  to  the  Doge,  Tery  similar  to  that  which 
Junot  had  carried  to  Manini,  requiring  him  to  liberate  all  the 
French  who  had  been  imprisoned,  to  arrest  those  who  had 
excited  the  people  against  France,  and  to  disarm  the  citisens. 
These  orders  were  to  be  executed  within  twenty-four  hours, 
otherwise  the  French  Minister  would  leave  Genoa,  and  the 
aristocHMT^  would  cease  to  exist.^  Faypoult  further  de- 
manded the  arrest  of  three  of  the  principal  nobles,  and  l^e 
establishment  of  a  more  democratic  constitution.  Bonaparte's 
threats  were  attended  by  the  same  magical  effects  at  Genoa 
as  at  Venice.  The  Senate  immediately  despatched  three 
nobles  to  treat  with  him,  and  on  June  6th  was  concluded  the 
Treaty  of  Montebello.*  The  GoTemment  of  Genoa  recognized 
by  this  treaty  the  soTereignty  of  the  people,  confid^  the 
legislatiye  power  to  two  Councils^  one  of  800,  the  other  of  500 
members,  uie  executiye  power  to  a  Senate  of  twelye,  presided 
oyer  by  the  Doge.  Meanwhile  a  provisional  Goyemment  was 
to  be  establish^.  By  a  secret  article  a  contribution  of  four 
millions,  disguised  under  the  name  of  a  loan,  was  imposed 
upon  Genoa.  Her  obedience  was  recompensed  with  a  con- 
siderable augmentation  of  territory,  and  the  incorporation  of 
the  districts  known  as  the  '*  Imperial  fiefs."  Such  was  the 
oriffin  of  the  LiauBiiLN  Bbpublic. 
gMtate  Austrian  Lombardy,  after  its  conquest,  had  also  been  formed 
^*"^*     into  the  "  Lombard  Republic ; "  but  the  Directory  had  not 

>  Oorr.  de  NapuUon  /.  t.  iii  p.  75. 
*  Martens,  BecueU^  t.  ri.  p.  »4. 
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reoognixed  it,  ftwaiting  a  peace  irith  Austria.  Bonaoarte, 
after  taking  poraession  of  the  I>ach7  of  Modena  ana  the 
Legations,  had,  at  first,  thought  of  erecting  tiliem  into  an 
in&pendent  State,  under  the  name  of  the  "Cispadane 
BepubHc ; "  but  he  afterwards  changed  his  mind,  and  united 
these  States  with  Lombard^,  under  uie  title  of  the  CiSAJLPiirx 
Bbpublic.  He  declared,  m  the  name  of  the  Directory,  ihe 
independence  of  this  new  Eepublic,  June  29th,  1797 ;  reserr- 
ing,  however,  the  right  of  nominating,  for  the  first  time,  the 
members  of  the  Goyemment  and  legislative  bodj.  The 
districts  of  the  Yaltelline,  Chiayenna,  a^  Bormio,  subject  to 
the  Grison  League,  in  which  discontent  and  disturbance  had 
been  excited  by  French  agents,  were  united  in  Octobw  to  the 
new  State ;  whose  constitution  was  modelled  on  that  of  the 
i^'ench  Bepublic. 

Bonaparte  was  commissioned  by  the  Directory  to  negotiate 
a  definitiye  peace  with  Austria,  and  conferences  were  opened 
for  that  purpose  at  MontebeUo,  Bonaparte's  residence  near 
Milan.  The  negotiations  were  protracted  six  months,  partly 
through  Bonapcui«e*s  engagements  in  arranging  the  affairs  of 
the  new  Italian  BepubUcs,  but  more  espedaUy  by  divisions 
and  feuds  in  the  Frendi  Directory,  ending  in  a  revolution 
which  we  must  now  describe. 

The  Directory  and  the  two  Councils  had  hitherto  acted  g^^™ 
together  with  tolerable  harmony,  but  great  discontent  pre-  nin^ory, 
vailed  among  the  public.  A  strong  reaotionaiy,  and  even  ^^*^- 
Boyalist,  party  had  grown  up,  and  the  elections  of  May,  1797, 
entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  A  third  part  of  the 
members  of  the  Councils  having  then  resigned,  affreeably  to 
the  new  constitution,  their  places  were  suppliea  by  anti- 
Jacobins,  and  even  by  known  Boyalists ;  among  whom  were 
Gknerals  Pichegru,  Barb^  Marbois,  Dumas,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  General  Willot,  and  others.  The  reactionary  party 
now  formed  a  majority  in  the  two  Councils,  and  were  thus 
opposed  to  the  executive  Directory ;  in  which  also  a  change 
had  taken  place.  Letoumeur  de  la  Manche  had  gone  out  by 
lot,  and  the  new  Chambers  elected  BarthSlemy  to  succeed  him. 
Barthflemy,  formerly  French  ambassador  in  Switoerland,  a 
man  of  moderate  principles,  acted  with  and  adopted  the  views 
of  Camot;  and  though  these  two  Directors  were  &r  from 
being  royalists,  they  were  still  further  from  agreeing  with  the 
violent  counsels  of  tiieir  three  colleagues,  Barias,  Berwbel,  and 
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La  B^eiUbre-Lepeaiiz.  Thus  the  majority  of  the  Directorj 
were  opposed  bj  the  majority  of  the  OouncilB,  a  state  of 
things  which  could  not  but  end  in  a  collision.  Bat  though 
the  three  Directors  who  acted  together,  and  who  obtained  the 
name  of  the  trmmvirg,  were  opposed  by  the  legislature,  they 
were  supported  by  the  army ;  a  circumstance  which  naturally 
led  to  an  appeal  to  foroe,and  originated  that  militory  despotism 
which  far-seeing  politicians  had  foretold  as  the  ineritable  end 
of  the  French  Berolution.  As  soon  as  the  two  new  Councils 
had  been  constituted,  Ist  Prairiai,  an  V  (May  20th,  1797), 
Pichegru  was  elected  President  of  the  Five  Hundred,  and 
Barb^  Marbois  of  the  Ancients.  The  administration  of  the 
Directory  was  now  violently  assailed,  particularly  their  war 
policy  and  their  financial  measures,  and  peace,  economy,  and 
an  unrestricted  liberty  of  the  press  were  advocated.  Gamille 
Jordan,  a  young  d^uty  from  Ijyons,  enthusiastically  pleaded 
the  cause  of  the  dei^y.  The  restoration  of  Catholic  worship, 
the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  banishment  against  non-juring 
priests,  as  well  as  that  against  emigrants,  were  demanded, 
and  numbers  of  both  those  proscribed  orders  returned  into 
France.  In  the  provinces  counter-revolutionary  reprisals 
took  place  against  the  holders  of  the  national  property.  The 
royalist  party  established  the  Club  of  Clichy,  while  the 
tnumvirs,  who  found  the  power  of  the  Directory  slmoet 
paralyzed,  endeavoured  to  leoiganize  Jacobinism. 
BmMaiarf  In  this  state  of  things  the  reactionary  partv  began  to  con- 
noTflmen  .  ^^g^j^^ig^j^  ^^^  restoration  of  Royalty;  while  the  triumvirs,  on 
their  side,  determined  to  put  down  their  opponents  by  a  co«p 
tPikd,  supported  by  military  force.  Besort  to  such  a  step 
was  indeed  their  only  alternative^  as  they  had  no  power  imder 
the  constitution  to  appeal  to  the  people  by  dissolving  the 
Councils.  Hoche,  who  now  commanded  the  army  of  the 
Sambre  and  Mouse,  a  man  of  extreme  principles,  was  entirely 
devoted  to  Barras  and  his  colleagues ;  and  as  his  army  was 
the  nearest  to  Plans,  he  was  directed  to  march  several  regi- 
ments on  that  capital  In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Uie 
OouncilB,  these  troops,  on  futile  pret^ices,  overstepped  the 
constitutional  radius  of  twelve  lei^paes  from  the  metropolis, 
and  were  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fans,  The  views 
of  General  Bonaparte  were  at  first  dubious.  He  was  too 
prudent  to  commit  himself  at  once  to  tiie  majority  of  the 
Directory,  like  Hoche.    Besides,  he  shared  the  more  mode- 
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rate  views  of  Camei  and  the  peace  partj  with  vegard  to  the 
a£Eair8  of  Italy  and  the  pacification  with  Austria.  In  other 
respects,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  support  the 
reaction.  He  had  been  violentij  abused  in  the  Olnb  of  Clichj. 
His  application  of  the  public  money  for  military  purposes  had 
been  severely  censured  in  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
had  passed  a  resolution  depriving  the  generals  of  all  control 
over  the  finances ;  but  this  had  been  rejected  by  tiie  Andents. 
Bonaparte,  moreover,  had  always  been  ibe  opponent  of  Piohe- 
gru,  and  he  was  the  enemy  of  Willot,  a  Boyalist  general  in 
Southern  France,  whom  Camot  had  patronized  by  way  of 
counteipoise  to  him.  He  therefore  sent  his  aide-de-camp, 
Ittvalette,  to  Pftris,  to  offer  his  services  to  the  triumvirs,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  with  instructions  not  to  compromise  him 
with  Camot.  The  triumvirate,  in  a  secret  letter,  accepted 
his  promise  to  march  on  Paris,  in  case  of  need,  with  25,000 
men,  as  well  as  his  offer  of  three  millions  to  aid  the  coup 
d^Stai,  Thus  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  the  vanquisher  A 
Austria,  was  to  become  the  arbiter  of  the  government  under 
which  he  held  his  command. 

Bonaparte  urged  on  the  triumvirate  the  necessity  for  speedy  Bonapute'i 
action.  The  summer  was  waning  fast;  if  the  negotiations  S^!^^ 
for  a  peace  with  Austria  should  not  be  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  before  the  autumn,  it  would  be  too  late  to 
chastise  that  Power  1^  renewing  the  campaign.  The  Cabinet 
of  Vienna,  aware  of  the  state  of  parties  in  France,  was 
anxiously  awaiting  the  result,  and  sought  every  pretext  to 
procrastinate  the  negotiations.  Bonapute  himseH,  instead 
of  going  to  Udine,  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan,  whefre  he 
was  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action.  On  August  10th,  the 
anniversaiT  of  the  fall  of  royalty,  he  caused  his  soldiers  to 
swear  on  the  auM  de  la  paWie  to  exterminate  all  conspirators 
and  traitors.  Threatening  addresses  of  the  most  violent 
kind  from  the  divisions  of  Joubert,  Augereau,  and  Mass^na 
wore  got  up  and  sent  to  Paris.  Bemadotte  hesitated  to 
follow  this  example;  and  the  address  of  his  division,  when 
at  length  made,  was  in  a  much  milder  form  than  the  others. 
Augereau,  a  rough  soldier,  without  any  political  capacity, 
and  of  whose  rivalry  Bonaparte  had  therefore  no  dread,  was 
despatched  to  Pahs  with  the  addresses  and  to  assist  the 
coup  de  mam.  He  was  appointed  commandant  of  the  I7th 
military  division,  whidi  included  the  metropolis;  and  the 
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militarj  posts  were  also  introsted  to  officers  of  the  Brmj  of 
It^. 
The  i8ih  While  the  triumyirs  were  contemplating  their  coup  de  motn, 

Fractidor.  fj^  Legislatare  was  also  preparing  a  rerolution/  On  the 
motion  of  Pichegro,  17th  FrucUdor  (September  8rd),  a 
National  Guard  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  formed,  after 
which  the  troops  of  the  line  were  to  be  directed  to  retire  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  Gen«»l  WiUot  was  for  more  Tiolent 
measures :  an  insurrection  of  the  Sections,  and  the  accusation 
of  Barras,  Eewbel«  and  La  B^Teillire.  But,  as  it  happens  in 
such  cases,  the  counsels  of  so  large  a  number  were  pandjaed 
by  hesitation  and  difference  of  opinion;  their  designs  were 
betrayed  to  the  triumTirs,  who  acted  with  energy  and  decision. 
During  the  night  of  September  8rd,  the  troops  placed  round 
Paris  entered  Uiat  city,  and,  under  the  command  of  Augereau, 
were  formed  round  the  Tuileries,  to  the  number  of  12,000  men 
with  40  guns.  At  four  in  the  morning  of  September  4th  (18tb 
Frueiidor),  the  alarm  gun  was  fired ;  Augereau  presented  him- 
self at  the  griUe  of  the  Pont  Toumant,  where  Bamel,  who 
commanded  the  guard  assigned  to  the  Legislature*  had 
stationed  800  greiutdiers,  a  force  quite  inadequate  for  effect- 
ire  resistance,  eyen  had  they  been  inclined  to  resist.  To 
Augereau's  question, "  Are  you  Eepublicans  ?  "  the  grenadiers 
responded  with  shouts  of  Vive  Augereau !  Twe  U  Direchire ! 
and  immediately  joined  his  troops.  Augereau  now  caused 
Pichegru,  Willot,  Bamel,  and  other  leaders  of  the  reactionary 
party  to  be  arrested;  the  Couucil  of  Five  Hundred  was 
directed  to  assemble  in  the  Odion  Theatre,  that  of  the 
Ancients  in  the  Eeole  de  MSdecine^  with  the  view  of  compel- 
ling them  to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
three  Directors.  These  assmblies  having  declared  themselyes 
s»  permcvnenee^  a  message  was  sent  to  acquaint  them  with 
what  had  been  done  and  the  motive  for  it,  the  discovery  of  a 
conspiracy  for  the  restoration  of  Boyalty.  The  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  named  a  commission  composed  of  Sieyis  and 
four  other  members  to  take  measures  for  the  public  safety. 
The  law  which  they  presented  was  in  &ct  an  ostracism ; 
nothing  more  arbitrary  or  violent  had  been  perpetrated  under 
the  Bttgn  of  Terror,  except  that  transportation  was  sub- 

^  See  Lame,  HitMre  du  18  FrucMar,  and  Pierre,  La  Ttrreur  mnu 
leJHr$cMre. 
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stiiutod  for  the  gailloiiiie.  Ounot,  Barihflomjr.  and  upwaxda 
of  fifty  memben  of  the  C!oimcil  were  proeenbed,  imdudrng 
Pichegra,  Boisj  d'Angke,  Camille  Jofdan,  Willot,  and  BaiM 
Marbms.  PiroofB  of  a  Bojalist  conBpiracy  ^  were  got  ap  treat 
some  papers  seised  on  the  Ck>mte  d'E&traagoes  at  Venioe,  and 
forwarded  by  Bonaparte  to  the  Direotorj ;  as  well  as  from 
Pichegm's  oorrespondence  with  the  Prinee  of  Oond6»  which 
Moreau  had  seised  some  months  before  in  a  carriage  belong- 
ing to  the  Austrian  general  Klinglin.  Pichegra's  intrigaes 
had  long  been  well  known  to  the  Directory ;  Morean  hiinsfllf 
was  implicated  in  them»  and  betrayed  his  friend  and  patron 
at  the  last  hour.  Morean  was  depriyed  of  his  command ; 
Borthdemy,  Pichegm,  and  aboat  twenty  other  persons,  were 
sentenced  to  be  transported  to  the  unhealthy  swamps  of 
Oniana.  A  great  many  of  the  proscribed  persons,  however, 
never  left  the  Isle  of  B^.  Oamot  concealed  himself  in  the 
honse  of  a  friend,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  into  Germany. 
The  proscription  was  subsequently  extended,  and  the  editors 
of  thirty-fiye  journals  were  condemned  to  transportation. 
Begolations  were  adopted  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  yictorious  Action.  The  elections  were  annulled  in 
forty-eight  of  the  eighty-three  departments ;  the  laws  recently 
passed  in  favour  of  priests  and  emigrants  were  repealed; 
emigrants  not  struck  out  of  the  list  were  ordered  to  quit 
Paris  in  twenty-four  hours  on  pain  of  being  brought  before 
a  court-martial ;  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  BepubUc  and  to 
the  constitution  of  the  year  III,  as  well  as  of  hatred  to 
monarchy  and  anarchy,  was  exacted  from  all  public  officers ; 
aU  members  of  the  Bourbon  family  were  directed  to  leave 
Prance^  even  tiiose  who  had  remained  in  it  during  the  Beign 
of  Terror ;  the  whole  administration  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine  was  altered;  newspapers  were  placed  under  the  sur- 
veUlance  of  the  police  during  a  year.  Thus  the  oligarchy  of 
the  three  Directors,  Bewbel,  iBarras,  and  La  B^veillire- 
Lepeaux,  and  of  their  Ministers,  Merlin,  Sch^rer,  and  Talley- 
rand, was  established  solely  by  the  sword  of  Augereau ;  the 

*  However  defective  the  evidence  adduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  schemes  were  in  agitation  for  restoring  the  andent  rMme, 
Madame  de  StaSl,  who  was  in  Paris  at  this  time,  observes :  "  II  y 
avait  dans  I'uit^riear  des  denx  conseUs  nn  parti  tr^  dMd^  k  ramener 
Tancien  r^me,  et  le  ff<&n6ral  Pichegm  en  ^tait  on  des  prindpanx 
instroments."— jDe  to  iSfvo/.  part  iii  di.  24. 
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popdlaoe  took  no  part  whatever  in.  the  matter.  The  Be- 
pubUcan  partj  was  leTirecU  that  of  the  Bojaliats  defeated 
and  humbled,  and  prepaied  for  sabnuBsion  under  the  Con- 
•olate  and  Empire.  The  two  Coanci]«»  as  altered  by  the  new 
elections,  became  subordinate  to  the  Directory,  whose  number 
was  completed  bj  the  addition  of  Merlin  de  Dousi  and 
Francois  de  Neufchiteau. 
^2»^tb6  The  revolutum  of  ISth  FrueHdor  had  great  influence  on  the 
"^'^^'*^^^'  negotiations  with  Austria.  Bonaparte,  satisfied  that  the 
success  of  the  eaup  d^MaiirBB  insured  by  the  military  arrange- 
ments, proceeded  to  the  chiteau  of  Passeriano,  near  XJdine, 
before  the  end  of  August.  The  Directory  intrusted  to  him 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  n^otiations,  and  he  showed  himself 
as  able  a  diplomatist  as  he  had  proTod  a  matchless  com* 
mander.  The  qualities  which  he  displayed  in  these  negotia- 
tions, his  broad  and  statesmanlike  views,  his  clear  and  pene- 
trating judgment  of  men  and  events,  contributed  as  much  to 
pave  Ms  way  to  future  empire  as  the  brilliant  victories  won 
by  his  sword.  But  although  the  Directory  seemed  to  have 
accorded  their  entire  confidence  to  Bonaparte,  to  whom  they 
were  so  greatly  indebted  for  their  power,  yet  they  were  £ur 
from  agreeing  with  him  as  to  the  objects  of  the  future  peaoe. 
Barras,  Bewbel,  and  their  colleagues,  retained  their  waxlilre 
views.  They  were  for  rejecting  altogether  the  preliminariee 
of  Leoben  as  the  basis  of  negotiation ;  they  insisted  upon  re- 
taining Mantua,  which,  by  the  secret  articles  of  those  pre- 
liminaries, had  been  conceded  to  the  Emperor;  they  wiuied 
to  make  the  Tagliamento,  instead  of  the  Adige,  the  limit  of 
the  Austrian  territ<»ies  in  Italy ;  thus  giving  the  city  and 
port  of  Yenice  to  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic ;  and  to  revoluticmize 
Piedmont,  Borne,  and  Naples.  With  tlos  last  view  they  re- 
fused to  ratify  the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  which 
Bonaparte  had  concluded  in  April  with  the  King  of  flardinia, 
and  which  he  regarded  as  essential  to  the  safe^  and  success 
of  his  military  operations  in  Italy.  In  spite  ot  their  obliga- 
.tions  to  him,  they  looked  with  suspicion  on  the  young 
Oorsican  who  thus  aspired  to  protect  Ejngs  and  Princes,  to 
overthrow  BepubUcs  and  distribute  tiieir  spoils,  to  be  sole 
arbiter  of  peace  and  war.  They  also  regarded  the  continu- 
ance of  the  war  as  the  best  security  for  their  hold  of  power, 
and  the  only  means  of  maintaining  and  paying  their  armies ; 
and  in  these  views  they  were  supported  by  the  ultra-ravolui^ 
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tioiMtfy  party.  Bj  waj  of  oonnterpoiae  to  Bonapttiie.  they 
aiipointed  Augereftu  to  the  commftad  of  the  armies  of  the 
Bhine  and  Moaelle  and  of  the  Sambre  and  Mease,  bow  united 
into  one.  The  command  of  the  former  had  heem  vacated  bj 
the  removal  of  Moreau,  that  of  the  latter  bj  the  unexpected 
death  of  Hoche.  Augereau,  at  the  head  of  such  a  force,  and 
supported  by  the  GoTcmment,  had  he  had  any  political 
genius,  might  have  become  the  master  of  the  Berolution, 
and  forestalled  the  career  of  Bonaparte.  Instead  <rf  that» 
he  rendered  himself  the  mere  tool  of  the  Directory.  On 
assuming  the  command,  he  published  an  inflammatory  ad- 
dress, well  calculated  to  provoke  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  a 
step  which  formed  one  of  Bonaparte's  motives  for  accelerating 
apeace. 

^naparte's  prudence  and  moderation  at  this  iunctuie  form  Bonapute'i 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  violent  counsels  of  the  Directory.  'b<'^*'**^<>"* 
He  perceived  that  more  would  be  gained  by  peace  than  by 
war.  The  abandonment  which  he  advised  of  Yenice  to  Aus- 
tria»  thus  depriving  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic  of  a  seaport,  and 
patting  into  the  Emperor's  hands  the  key  of  Italy,  was, 
indeed,  a  point  on  which  great  difference  of  opinion  might 
be  &irly  entertained.  BatUglia  and  Daodolo,  the  chiefs  of 
the  democratic  party  at  Venice,  offered  Bonaparte  18,000,000 
francs,  and  an  auxiliary  corps  of  18,000  men,  to  induce  him 
to  unite  Venice  with  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic,  and  continue 
the  war  with  Austria.  But  IkNmparte  could  not  be  shaken 
from  his  resolution.  He  had  calculated  the  chances  of  a 
winter  campaign,  and  he  knew  that  the  Austrians  had  col- 
lected an  army  of  120,000  men  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  Venice.  The  doctrine  that  France 
was  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  other  naticms  he,  as  usual, 
threw  to  Uie  winds.^  His  views  at  this  time  are  admirably 
explained  in  a  despatch  to  Talleyrand  of  October  7th.'  He 
warns  against  a  rash  precipitancy,  alludes  to  the  characteristic 
of  the  IVench  to  be  too  elated  in  prosperity ;  "  yet,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  if  such  be  the  order  of  dutiny,  1  think  it  not  impos- 
sible that,  in  a  few  vears,  we  may  arrive  at  those  grand 
restdts  of  which  the  aeated  imaginatioA  catches  a  glimpse, 

I  « Jamais  la  r^pnbliqae  FFaaQsise  n'a  ado|»t6  poor  maxisfee  de 
faire  la  guerre  pour  lea  antres  jwuples,"  etc  etc  Bee  Letir^  con* 
MeniielU  d  ViUetard,  Corr.  de  Nap.  /.  t  iii.  p.  300. 

>  Ibid.  p.  200. 
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but  which  only  the  oool,  the  perseTermg,  and  the  judicioiis 
erer  attain."  He  seemed  to  know  instinetiyely  how  far  he 
might  carry  his  pretensions  and  when  it  was  time  to  retirei 
Thus,  though  he  abandoned  Venice,  he  settled  the  question 
about  Mantua  without  any  negotiation,  by  proclaiming  its 
union  with  the  Oisalpine  BepubUc,  September  27th.^ 
ThePMoe  On  the  renewal  of  the  negotiations  at  TTdine,  the  Cabinet 
PonSo!^  of  Vienna  despatched  thither  Count  Louis  Cobensd,'  its 
ablest  and  most  practised  diplomatist,  after  a  stormy  scene 
with  whom,  on  October  14th,  BonajMurte  got  his  way,  and 
three  days  later  was  concluded  the  celebrated  Psaob  op 
Campo  FoBmo.  It  derived  this  name  from  its  haying 
been  signed  in  a  ruined  castle  situated  in  a  small  Tillage 
of  that  name  near  IJdine;  a  place  selected  on  grounds  of 
etiquette  in  preference  to  the  residence  of  either  of  the 
negotiators.  By  this  treaty*  the  Emperor  ceded  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  to  France;  abandoned  to  the  Cisalpine 
B^ublic,  which  he  recognised,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Crema, 
Peschiera,  the  town  and  fortress  of  Mantua  with  their 
territories,  and  all  that  part  of  the  former  Venetian  pos- 
sessions to  the  south  and  west  of  a  line  which,  commenc- 
ing in  Tyrol,  trayersed  the  Lago  di  Oarda,  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adige,  but  including  Porto  Legnago  on  the  right  bank, 
and  thence  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  to  its  mouth. 
France  was  to  possess  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  all  the  Vene- 
tian settlements  in  Albania  below  the  Oulf  of  Lodrino ;  the 
French  Bepublic  agreeing,  on  its  side,  that  the  Emperor 
should  have  Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Venetian  isles  in  the 
Adriatic,  the  Booche  di  Cattaro,  the  city  of  Venice,  the 
Lagoons,  and  M  the  former  Venetian  Teira  Firma  to  the 
line  before  described.  The  Emperor  ceded  the  Breisgau  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  to  be  held  on  the  same  conditions  as 
he  had  held  the  Modenese.  A  congress  composed  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  (German  Federation  was  to  assemble 

^  Garden,  t.  v.  p.  414.  * 

*  Bonaparte  himself  says :  "  Fier  de  son  rang  et  de  son  importance, 
11  (Cobenzl)  ne  doutait  pas  que  la  dignity  de  ses  mani^res  et  son 
habitade  des  oours  ne  dnssent  toaser  facilemont  nn  g^n^ral  sorti  des 
camps  r^TolutionaireB :  aussi  aborda-t-il  le  g^n^ral  Fran^ais  avec  one 
oertaine  l^ret^;  mats  il  snffit  de  I'attitade  et  des  premieres  paroles 
de  oeliii-0  iwnr  le  remettie  anasitOt  k  aa  place,  dont,  an  demeurant,  11 
ne  chercba  jamais  plus  k  sortir." 
'  Martens,  t.  vi  p.  420. 
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immediatdj,  to  treat  of  a  peace  between  France  and  the 
Empire. 

To  this  public  treaty  was  added  another  secret  one/  fay  the  TheSeent 
princinal  article  of  wluch  the  Emperor  consented  that  France  ''^'^^• 
shonla  haye  the  frontier  of  the  Bhine,  except  the  Pkiuaian 
posseemonB,  and  stipulated  that  the  Imperial  troops  diould 
enter  Venice  on  the  same  day  that  the  French  entered  MainE. 
He  also  promised  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain  the  accession 
of  the  Empire  to  this  arrangement.  The  nayigation  of  the 
Bhine  to  be  declared  free,  li,  at  the  peace  with  the  Empre, 
the  French  Bepublic  should  make  any  acquisitions  in  Ger* 
many,  the  Emperor  was  to  obtain  an  equivalent  there,  and 
nice  vend.  The  Dutch  Stadholder  to  haye  a  territorial  in- 
demnity. To  the  Ejng  of  Prussia  were  to  be  restored  his 
possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  was  conse- 
quentiy  to  have  no  new  acc^uisitions  in  Qermany.  Princes 
and  States  of  the  Empire,  injured  by  this  treaty,  to  obtain  a 
suitable  indemnity.  In  what  this  was  to  consist  is  not  speci- 
fied ;  but  the  omission  of  the  Bishops  of  Basle,  Stoassburg, 
and  Spires  from  the  list  of  those  who  were  to  receiTe  sudi 
compensation,  shows  that  it  was  not  designed  to  re-establish 
those  bishoprics,  and  that  consequently  the  Emperor  had 
consented  to  the  secularization  of  their  possessions.  The 
Emperor  also  -virtually  acknowledged  his  recognition  of  the 
mrinciple  of  secularization  fay  the  fifth  article  of  the  Secret 
Treaty,  by  which  he  accented  the  good  offices  of  the  Frendi 
Bepublic  to  procure  for  him  the  Archbishopric  of  Salzburg. 
The  open  and  unconditional  acceptance  of  this  principle  by 
Frederick  William  11.  in  July,  at  IVrmont,  at  tiie  instance 
of  Talleyrand,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  had  helped  to 
remove  the  Emperor's  scruples,  and  thus  to  facilitate  the 
Peace  of  Oampo  Formic,  though,  as  a  Catholic  monarch  and 
head  of  the  Empire,  he  had  less  justification  for  such  an  act 
than  the  Prussian  Eing.  Tet  Austria  and  France  agreed  to 
shut  out  Prussia  from  participating  in  the  secularizations.* 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  of  Vienna  preserred  the  three 
ecclesiastical  electorates  of  Mainz,  Triyes,  and  Cologne. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formic  was  terminated  not  only  BMoita  of 
the  Italian  campaign,  but  also  the  first  Continental  war  of  ^^^**' 
the  BeTolution.    The  establishment  of  Bonaparte's  prestige 

^  Garden,  t  ▼.  p.  420.  >  Menzd,  B.  viL  S.  376  f . 
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and  power  bjtlieGanipaagn  iv«8  a  residtgtill  more  n^ 
in  its  oonaequenoes  for  Europe  than  the  fall  of  Venioe  and 
the  revolutionizing  of  Northern  Italy.  The  war  with  Anatna, 
declared  by  Lonis  XVI.  in  1792,  was  now  concluded.  A 
struggle  of  fire  years'  duration,  respecting  the  territorial 
rights  of  some  Princes  of  the  Empire  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  had  ended  with  the  total  alienation  of  their  posses- 
sions in  that  quarter.  The  Austrian  Netherlands  had  been 
acquired  by  France,  and  were  incorporated  with  that  country 
under  the  name  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  The  United 
Prorinoes,  which,  under  the  Stadholderate,  had  been  so  closely 
allied  with  England,  had,  under  the  name  of  the  Batavian 
Bepublic,  been  conyerted  into  a  State  entirely  dependent 
upon  Frsmce.  Towards  the  Alps  and  Italy  the  French  Be- 
public had  acquired  Avignon,  Savoys  and  Nice ;  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  under  the  titk  of  an  ally,  had  become  little  more 
than  the  vassal  of  the  Directory ;  in  Lombardy  and  Northern 
Italy  had  been  formed  from  the  spoils  of  Austria,  the  Pope, 
l^e  House  of  Este,  and  the  Bepublic  of  Venice,  another  of 
those  dependent  commonwealths  with  which  the  Directory 
had  detmnined  to  surround  itself.  No  less  striking  than 
these  events  was  the  renewal  of  the  Family  Compact  by  a 
Spanish  King  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  witii  the  murderers 
of  Louis  XVI.,  the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family. 
Thus  the  Bevolution,  which  the  €terman  Princes  had  thought 
to  put  down  by  a  military  promenade,  had  proved  itmlf 
stronger  than  Europe.  The  ancient  political  system  of  the 
Continent  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundations.  Austria,  the 
most  conservative  of  European  States,  had  joined  in  the' 
revolutionary  Treaty  of  Campo  Formic,  based  on  a  partition 
of  the  spoils  of  a  neutral  Power,  and  containing  in  its  secret 
articles  the  germs  of  future  revolutions  and  interminable 
wars.  But  if  the  French  Bevolution  had  mastered  Europe, 
it  had  itself  found  a  master  in  Bonaparte,  who  was  to  become 
for  many  years  almost  the  sole  arbiter  both  of  fVanoe  and 
toe  Ccmtsment. 
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FBEDESICK  WILLIAM  11.  did  not  lire  to  hear  the  Aooeaioiiof 
pttrticnlani  of  the  Peace  of  Campo  Fonnio,  and  the  waj  Sn^amm. 
in  which  he  had  been  treated  fay  his  French  allies.  He  had  ?L£"'^'^ 
long  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  on  NoTomber 
16th,  1797,  he  expired  at  Potsdam,  in  the  fifty-fonrth  yeaar 
of  his  age  and  twelfth  of  his  reign.  He  was  sncceeded  hj 
his  son,  Frederick  William  m.,  bom  August  drd,  1770. 
This  Prince,  endowed  with  only  moderate  abilities,  was  re- 
markable for  hiB  moral  and  domestic  habits.  Frederick 
William  II.'s  favourite  general,  Bischofswerder,  was  dis- 
missed into  poTcrty  and  obscuriir,  with  a  pension  of  1,200 
thalers  (JS180).  Lucchesini  aToided  the  disgrace  of  a  dis- 
missal by  retiring  before  his  royal  master's  death.  But  the 
late  King's  principal  Ministers,  Haugwitz,  Lombard,  and 
Lecoq,  were  retained,  and  thus  no  change  ensued  in  the 
Prussian  policy.  On  the  Tery  first  day  of  his  reign  Frederick 
William  ni.  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Directors  of  the  French 
BepubUc,  whom  he  called  "  his  great  and  dear  friends,"  and 
promised  to  cultiTate  the  harmony  which  had  hitherto  sub- 
sisted between  the  two  nations.  But  it  soon  became  eyident 
that,  since  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Luxembourg  haa  adopted  the  policy  of  embroiling 
Austria  and  Prussia,  by  treating  the  former  with  great  con- 
sideration, and  manifesting  a  complete  indifference  for  the 
latter. 

England,  after  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben,  seeing  herself  Loid 
deserted  by  Austria,  had  also  endeavoured  to  arrange  a  peace  b^|vM«o- 
with  France ;  and  with  that  view  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  twUMis. 
despatched  to  Lille  in  June,  to  confer  with  the  ex-Director 
Letoumeor  de  la  Mancfae,  and  two  other  French  plenipoten- 
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tiaries.  Bat  it  floon  appeared  that  little  hope  could  be  enter- 
tained of  a  favourable  issue  to  the  negotiations.  Although 
the  English  Cabinet  offered  to  restore  all  the  possessions 
conquered  from  France,  and  OTon  those  wrested  from  Hol- 
land and  Spain,  with  tilie  exception  only  of  the  Oape  of 
Gk>od  Hope  and  the  island  of  Tnnidad  (conquered  from  the 
Spaniards,  February  18th,  1797),  the  French  Ministers  re- 
fused to  negotiate  unless,  as  a  preliminary.  Great  Britain 
consented  to  relinquish  aU  her  conquests  whatsocTcr ;  thus, 
at  the  very  outset,  as  Lord  Malmesbury  observed,  leaving  no 
grounds  for  treating  at  alL  The  negotiations  were  now  pur- 
posely protracted  by  the  Directory.  The  minority  of  that 
body,  indeed,  and  the  majority  of  the  two  Legislative  Councils, 
seem  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  of  peace;  but  the 
triumvirs,  Bewbel,  Barras,  and  La  B^veiU&re-Lepeauz,  had 
resolved  on  war.  Immediately  after  the  revolution  of  18th 
FrudidoTt  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Lille  were  replaced 
by  Treilhard  and  Bonnier,  two  members  of  the  late  Conven- 
tion. On  September  16th,  Treilhard  demanded  of  Lord 
Malmesbury  whether  he  had  powers  to  restore  all  their 
colonies  to  France  and  her  allies,  and  received  an  answer  in 
the  negative.  Passports  were  now  sent  to  the  English 
Minister,  who  was  directed  to  quit  France  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Tet  the  French  plenipotentiaries  remained  at  Lille 
till  October  16th,  pretending  to  expect  Lord  Malmesbury's 
return! 

FMMh  Great  Britain  was  thus  left  to  contend  alone  with  the  now 

colossal  power  of  France.  Even  Portugal,  her  ancient  ally, 
had  been  constrained  to  abandon  her.  At  the  time  of  the 
Treaty  of  Basle,  Spain  had  engaged  to  use  her  influence  to 
detach  Portugal  from  the  English  alliance.  When  the  Court 
of  Madrid  declared  war  against  England,  the  Portuguese 
Queen,  Maria  I.,  was  requi^  to  make  common  cause  with 
Spain  and  France,  and  threatened  with  war  in  case  of  re- 
fusal; and  a  Spanish  army  was  actually  assembled  on  the 
frontiers  of  Portugal  The  Court  of  Lisbon  made  extra- 
ordinary preparations  for  defence,  which  were  supported  by 
the  British  Gk>vemm6nt.  Prince  John,  the  Bi^^t,  was, 
however,  anxious  for  a  peace  with  the  French  Bepublic ;  and 
the  Portuguese  Minister,  Bon  Antonio  Aranjo  de  Asevedo, 
taking  advantage  of  the  Directory's  want  of  money  for  their 
eawp  iiUA  of  18th  JVneiufer,  purchased  from  them,  at  the 
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price  of  six  miUioii  fnacs,  a  tokraUj  adnmtageoiui  treaty, 
August  20th,  1797/  which  the  French  Legislature  ratified 
September  12th.  In  consequence  of  this  transaction.  Admiral 
Jenris,  now  Lord  St  Vincent,  entered  the  Tsgas ;  troops  were 
landed,  who  occupied  Fort  St.  Julian,  commanding  the  port; 
and  the  English  Oabinet  declared  that  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  France  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility. 
The  Begent,  under  these  circumstances,  declined  to  ratify; 
the  Directory  declared  the  treaty  nuU  and  Toid,  October  26Ui, 
and  the  Portuguese  Minister  was  ordered  to  leaTC  Paris. 
When,  however,  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formic  had  released  the 
French  armies,  and  the  representations  of  the  Spanish  Court 
became  still  more  pressing,  the  Begent,  dreading  the  dangers 
to  which  he  was  exposed  on  this  md^  even  more  than  a  rup- 
ture with  England,  reconciled  himself  with  the  Directory  and 
ratified  the  treaty,  December  1st 

The  French,  having  effected  their  purpose  of  isolating  TheqoM- 
Enghnd,  resolved  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  very  heart  They  £^^ 
saw  that  on  the  ocean,  on  which  alone  the  war  would  hence-  in^MioD- 
forth  be  prosecuted,  she  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  Europe*  In  the  course  of  l^e  year,  by 
Admiral  Jervis's  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St 
Vincent,  February  14th,  and  by  tiiat  of  Admiral  Duncan  over 
the  Dutch  fleet  under  Winter,  at  Camperdown,  October  11th, 
she  had  severely  crippled  the  naval  power  of  those  allies  of 
France.  An  invasion,  and,  if  possible,  a  conquest  of  England, 
seemed  the  only  method  of  destroying  her  maritime  su- 
periority. A  futile  attempt  was  made  early  in  the  year  to 
ascend  the  Avon  and  bum  Bristol,  which  ended  in  tiie  cap- 
ture of  all  concerned  in  it  Bonaparte,  immediately  after  the 
Peace  of  Campo  Formic,  formed  a  plan  for  invading  England 
on  a  grand  scale,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  really 
intended  to  execute  it  In  a  letter  to  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Talleyrand,  October  18th,*  he  observes :  '*  The  Austrians  are 
heavy  and  avaricious ;  there  is  no  people  less  intriguing,  or 
less  dangerous  for  our  military  affairs.  The  English,  on  the 
contrary,  are  generous,  intriguing,  and  enterprising.  Our 
Gk>vemment  must  destroy  tlM  English  Monaixshy,  or  must 
expect  itself  to  be  destroyed  by  the  corruption  and  intrigues 
of  these  active  islanders.    The  present  moment  offers  a  good 

^  Martens,  JBeevea,  t  vi  p.  418  aqq. 
>  Cforr.de  N(^oUan  /.  t  Si.  p.  308L 
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opDartmiitj.  Let  ub  ccmcentrnte  all  our  actiTily  on  the  naiy* 
ana  destroj  England.  l%at  effected,  all  Europe  is  at  our 
leet.**  The  Diieotorj  hastened  to  accept  a  scheme,  which, 
howCTor  ideal,  would  disembarrass  them  of  a  commander 
whom  thejr  suspected.  Takiog  Bonaparte  at  his  word,  thej 
named,  on  the  yerj  day  that  his  despatch  was  receiTcd,  Ber- 
thier  to  the  command  of  the  armj  of  Italj,  ordered  seTcral 
corps  to  assemble  on  the  coasts  of  the  Ohannel,  and  appointed 
Bonaparte  to  the  command  of  the  ''Armj  of  England,'* 
which,  till  his  arrival,  was  given  provisionallj  to  Desaix. 
Bonaparte,  on  reviewing  the  French  troops  at  Milan,  Novem- 
ber 4th,  announced  to  them  this  appointment,  and  told  them 
tiiat  they  must  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  England  had  been 
conquered.  From  the  army  of  Italy  36,000  men  were  directed 
towards  the  ocean.  So  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  Direc- 
tory, that  they  opened  a  loan  which  was  to  be  repaid  out  of 
the  spoils  of  England.  A  more  tangible  security  was  the 
seizure  and  sale  of  all  English  goods  held  by  French  mer- 
chants ;  an  act  of  injustice  towards  French  subjects  intended 
to  injure  English  commerce,  but  which  fell  in  reality  on  that 
of  France.  The  Directory  also  dechured  lawful  prize  all  ves- 
sels freighted  with  English  merchandise.  Such  was  the 
beg^inning  of  that  war  upon  English  commerce,  afterwards 
carried  out  on  a  gigantic  scale  by  Bonaparte  by  his  famous 
Continental  system. 
BoBAparta  Before  assuming  the  command  of  the  army  of  England, 
"**"^^*  Bonaparte  was  to  proceed,  as  French  Plenipotentiaiy,  to 
Bastadt,  where,  agreeably  to  the  Treaty  of  Oampo  Formic,  a 
congress  had  assembled  to  arrange  the  terms  of  a  peace 
between  the  French  Republic  and  the  €krman  Empire. 
Bonaparte's  journey  to  Bastadt  resembled  a  triumphal  march. 
All  the  towns  through  which  he  passed  sent  deputations  to 
salute  him.  At  Turm  he  was  received  by  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia with  every  mark  of  distinction ;  (Geneva  celebrated  his 
arrival  with  public  f dtes  and  illuminations ;  Bern  prepared  to 
honour  him  with  a  banquet,  a  ball,  and  other  festivities. 
But  the  French  Bevolutionists  had  long  conceived  a  grudge 
against  Bern,  for  reasons  which  wilt1>e  explained  further  on ; 
and  Bonaparte  declined  to  accept  their  hospitalities.  He 
entered  Bastadt  on  the  evening  of  November  25th,  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  eight  horses  and  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
twenty-four  hussars.    Here  he  found  a  despatch  from  the 
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Dueetory  iimtiikg  him  to  Paria.  The  inott  impoitant  metier 
oonduded  by  Bonapaxte  daring  his  short  staj  at  Bastadt  was 
a  secret  mintaEy  conTentioii,  arranged  with  Count  Cobend, 
and  signed  Deoember  Ist/  intended  to  facilitate  the  execution 
of  the  secret  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.  The  Emperor,  in 
oommunioating  the  public  aiticleB  of  that  treaty  to  the  Qer* 
man  Diet^  had  invited  them  to  send  deputies  to  Bastadt  to 
treat  for  a  peace  "  on  the  basis  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire." 
Yet,  by  this  convention,  the  Imperial  troops  were  to  evacuate 
the  fortresses  of  Mainz,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Philippsburg,  Eonig- 
stein,  Mannheim,  Uhn,  Ingolstadt,  and  Wuisburg;  in  short, 
to  retire  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bhine  behind  the 
Lech  and  the  Inn,  in  order  that  the  French  might  take  pos- 
session of  Mftinzand  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  The  Elector 
of  Mainz  and  the  Diet  were  to  be  moved  to  admit  the  French 
troops  into  that  city ;  in  case  of  refusal,  the  French  BepubUc 
was  to  be  authorised  to  effect  a  forcible  entry.  The  Im- 
perial troops,  agreeably  to  this  convention,  evacuated  Mainz 
on  the  night  of  December  9th,  leaving  in  it  only  the  troops 
of  the  Elector.  The  astonishment  and  dismay  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire  at  being  thus  betrayed  and  deserted  by  their 
constitutional  head  may  be  better  conceived  than  described. 
The  mask  had  at  length  fallen,  and  the  double  game  played 
b^  Francis  became  apparent.  As  head  of  the  Empire,  he  had 
stipulated  its  integrity  in  the  preliminaries  of  Leoben.  But 
in  the  secret  articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  which 
he  conduded  only  as  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  that 
stipulation  had  been  abandoned ;  nay,  he  had  agreed  that  if 
the  war  should  be  renewed  he  would  furnish  to  the  Empire 
only  his  contingent  as  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  remain 
neuter  with  regud  to  his  oth^  dominions.  Mainz  was  now 
surrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Elector,  being  threatened  wiUi  a  bombardment, 
was  compelled  to  capitulate.  December  28th,  1797.  It  was 
not  till  this  surrender  waa  effected  that  the  Austrians  were 
admitted  into  Venice. 

Meanwhile  Bonaparte  had  returned  to  Paris;  where  the  BooMMurte 
Directors,  in  compliance  with  the  public  enthusiasm,  but  S^^^ 
much  against  their  own  private  inclinatiims,  received  him 
with  extraordinary  pomp  in  the  Court  of  the  Luxembourg 

^  Martens,  t  vL  p.  437. 
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Palace,  December  lOtti.  TaUeyra&d  addresaed  the  Tiotor  of 
Italy  in  a  speeoh  more  remarkable  for  bombaat  and  ex- 
aggerated adulation  than  for  eloquence,  for  none  had  a  surer 
presage  of  the  rising  sun  than  the  ex-Bishop  of  Auton.  The 
addrras  of  Bonaparte  himself  on  presenting  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  to  the  Directors,  was  oonceiTed  in  a  stilted,  sen* 
tentious  style.  Barras,  in  his  Tq>ly,  obsenred  that  "Nature 
had  exhausted  all  her  riches  to  create  Bonaparte— Bonaparte 
has  meditated  his  conquests  with  the  mind  of  Socrates ;  he 
has  reconciled  mankind  with  war!"  Bonaparte,  seems, 
howeyer,  to  have  been  rather  humiliated  than  gratified  by  his 
reception  at  the  Luxembourg ;  he  would,  indeed,  have  been 
content  with  a  seat  in  the  Duectory,  in  which  two  were  now 
vacant,  but  he  was  put  aside  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not 
attained  the  a^  required  by  the  constitution. 
Scheme  to  In  prosecution  of  the  scheme  for  invading  England,  Bona- 
i£!^H  parte,  accompanied  by  some  general  officers,  paid  a  rapid 
iwe.  Tisit,  early  in  February,   17^,   to  the  ports  of    Etaples, 

Ambleteuse,  Boulogne,  Calais,  Dunkirir,  Fumes,  Nieuport, 
Ostend,  and  the  Isto  of  WaJcheren,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  judgment  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  enterprise.  The 
reinilt  was  that  he  deemed  it  too  haeardous.  The  conquest 
of  the  Turkish  province  of  Egypt,  which  had  long  occupied 
his  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  tne  Directory,  was  substituted 
for  it 
Qumi  We  have  already  mentioned  how  the  Directoiy,  imme- 

t^r^  diately  after  the  fall  of  Mantua,  had  pressed  Bonaparte  to 
march  to  Bome  and  destroy  the  Papu  Government;  how 
that  general  deemed  such  a  step  at  all  events  premature,  and 
TOreferred  to  oondude  with  the  Pope  the  Peace  of  Tolentino. 
The  Directors,  however,  continued  to  cherish  a  plan  which 
promised,  at  trifling  risk,  so  rich  a  harvest  of  plunder  and 
peculation ;  nor  did  Bonaparte  entertain  the  same  repugnance 
tor  it  as  previously  to  the  arrangements  for  a  peace  with 
Austria.  His  elder  brother  Joseph  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Bome  in  September,  1797,  for  the  purpose  of  troubling 
the  waters  and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  quarrel;  ^  but  as 

^  ForthefoUowing8eeBotta,iSf<irwcr/toM»<M1789a/1814»t.iL 
lib.  xiii. ;  Duppa,  Britf  cucoount  ofiht  cwrthrmo  of  the  Ptwal  Govern- 
fneni;  Lacr^tetle,  t.  xl  ;  De  Merck,  Ccq^HviU  et  mart  dt  F%e  VL  For 
the  whole  Pontifieate,  Bonigoing.  Mhn.  hist.  9ur  Fie  VL  et  mm  pen- 
" '^     '  tdeFteVL 


ti/leai;  Artaud,  Hietaire  i 
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Joseph's  indolent  habits  seemed  to  promise  bat  little  aotiTitj, 
three  yomig  and  fierj  French  genmb,  Duphot,  Airighi,  and 
Sherlock,  -were  snboei^iiently  appointed  to  assist  him.  With 
the  same  view  of  seising  Borne  the  French  eontinned  to 
occupy  Ancona»  althoimh  they  had  agreed  to  OTaooate  it  at 
the  general  peace,  allegpng  that  a  maritime  war  was  still  con* 
tinned.  Bonaparte  instracted  his  brother,  in  case  Pius  should 
die,  to  strain  erery  nerve  to  prevent  the  election  of  another 
Pope,  and  to  effect  a  reTolution  in  the  gOTcmment^  Although 
the  Pope's  authority  was  menaced  by  a  reTolutionary  parly, 
he  was  compelled,  by  the  threats  of  Bonaparte,  to  dismiss 
the  Anstrian  general  Provera,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  the 
command  (rf  the  Pkipal  troops.  Disturbances  broke  out  in 
several  parts  of  the  Pope's  dominions.  At  Bome  the  demo- 
crats prodaimed  a  republic,  and  similar  scenes  ensued  at 
Cometo,  Civitii  Vecchia,  and  other  places.  These  insurrec- 
tions were  put  down ;  but  they  caused  Pins  such  alarm  that 
he  was  compelled  to  recognise  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic,  by 
which  they  had  been  fomented.  The  Pope  appealed  to  the 
French  ambassador  to  intervene,  who  pretended  to  sympathise 
with  his  situation ;  but  instead  of  affording  aid  he  demanded 
the  release  of  all  the  imprisoned  patriots.  Bome  at  this  time 
swarmed  with  discontented  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
the  Marqnis  Yivaldi.  It  was  notorious  that  an  insurrection 
was  preparing  and  that  its  focus  was  at  the  Corsini  Pftlace, 
the  residence  of  the  French  Embassy.  On  December  28th, 
1797,  it  broke  out,  and  Duphot  was  fired  upon  and  received 
a  mortal  wound.  Next  day  Joseph  Bonaparte  quitted  Bome 
for  Florence,  and  though  the  Pibpal  €h>vemment  made  the 
most  humble  submissions,  nothing  could  induce  him  to 
return.  Berthier,  much  against  his  inclination,  was  directed 
to  march  secretly  and  with  all  the  expedition  possible  upon 
Bome,  and  there  to  organise  a  republic.  lu  vain  the  Pope 
implored  the  aid  of  Naples,  Austria,  and  Tuscany.  Bona- 
parte averted  thrir  interference  by  pretending  that  the 
Directory,  after  the  occupation  of  Bome,.  would  come  to  an 
understanding  with  those  Powers  about  its  fate.  If,  how- 
ever, Naples  should  stir  in  the  matter,  he  threatened  that  war 
wonld  be  declared.     The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  acqniesced  so 

^  Letter  of  September  29th,  1797  <C7orr.  de  NapoUon  /.  t.  iiL 
p.  362). 
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tamely  in  these  prooeedings  tliat  thej  did  not  even  pieseat  a 
single  note  to  the  Directorj  in  favour  of  Pius  YL 
Hie  FMBch  The  French  troops  entered  Borne  Febmarj  10th»  1798,  and 
atBooM.  y^^g^  reoeired  as  fnends.  The  Pope  oonld  resort  to  no  other 
weapons  for  his  protection  than  pn^w  and  fasting.  On 
February  15th,  the  anniTorsaiy  of  Pius  YL's  elevation,  the 
Fkpal  ohflir  was  overthrown,  and  the  Boman  B^ublic  pro- 
elauned.  The  Pope  received  with  dignity  and  resignation 
the  news  of  his  deposition.  A  scene  of  brigandage  now 
ensued,  which  had  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  these 
proceedings.  Berthier  had  proclaimed  that  property  would 
be  respected,  and  Pius  had  not  attempted  to  remove  his 
effects.  Yet  his  palaces  were  stripped,  their  contents  cata* 
logued  and  sold  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  broker  acting 
under  a  writ  of  execution.  The.  French  armies  in  Italy  were 
c<mstantly  followed  by  a  horde  of  dealers,  tracking  like 
vultures  the  scent  of  booty.  Bome  was  mulcted  in  four 
million  francs  in  specie,  two  millions  in  stores  and  pro- 
visions, and  three  thousand  horses;  and  four  Cardinals, 
three  Princes,  and  other  persons  were  seized  as  hostages  for 
the  payment.  The  PapiJ  arms  were  everywhere  destroyed, 
the  golden  keys  suppressed,  titles  and  other  distinctions 
abolished,  gold  lace,  liveries,  and  ornaments  of  all  kinds 
prohibited, 
^itort^  The  Directory  had  determined  that  Hus  should  leave 
Bome,  and  the  remainder  of  his  property  was  now  confiscated. 
His  private  library,  consisting  of  more  than  40,000  volumes, 
was  sold  to  a  Boman  bookseller ;  even  the  rings  were  stripped 
from  his  fingers.  Foremost  in  these  brutalities  was  the 
French  Comnussioner  Haller,  a  Swiss  Calvinist  On  a  stormy 
ni^ht  towards  the  end  of  Februaiy,  Pius  was  conveyed  like  a 
prisoner  to  Siena.  When  the  fVench  took  possession  of 
Tuscany,  in  March,  1799,  Pius  was  carried  to  Brian^on,  a 
fortress  in  the  High  Alps  surrounded  with  perpetual  snows, 
a  place  to  which  regiments  were  sometimes  sent  by  way  of 
punishment.  This  systematic  cruelty,  towards  an  inndid 
old  man,  whose  long  reign  of  more  than  twenty  years  is  un- 
sullied by  a  single  instance  of  persecution  or  injustice, 
appears  to  have  been  chiefly  the  work  of  the  fanatiail 
ik  B^veillire-Lepeaux,  chief  of  the  sect  calling  themselves 
ikecphUantkrapiHes^  or  religious  philanthropists  1  When  that 
Director  and  his   colleagues,  Treilhard  and  Merlin,  were 
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expelled  irom  tbe  Lozembourg  m  flie  following  June,  the 
GoTBmvieiit  oanaed  tbe  Pope  to  be  remored  to  the  milder 
clinkate  of  Yalence,  in  the  Department  of  the  Drome*  where 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eightj-two,  Angntt  29th,  1799. 

A  few  dajs  after  the  expnlnon  <rf  the  Pojpe,  four  Freneh  Pfliaceof 
Commieaionen  arriyed  at  Bome  and  eetablished  a  oonstita*  ^^"^ 
tion  on  the  approTed  model,  namelj,  two  chamben  and  fiTe 
direetors  with  the  title  of  consuls.  The  churches  as  well  as 
the  palaces  were  piUaged*  Objects  of  art  were  turned  into 
monej ;  sacerdotal  rol«s  were  submitted  to  the  fire  for  the 
sake  of  the  bullion  in  their  embroidery;  the  shrubs  in  the 
gardens  were  dug  up  and  sold.  What  could  not  be  sold  was 
wantonly  destroyed.  The  proceeds  of  this  plund^  were 
appropriated  by  Generals  of  the  Staff  and  agents  of  the 
Duectors. 

Switserland  was  the  next  Tictim  of  Gallic  cupidity.  An  stateof 
attack  upon  that  country  had  been  meditated  by  the  Girondists.  SuiSl^' 
Already,  during  the  Italian  campaign,  Bonaparte  seems  to 
have  meditated  the  future  subjugation  of  Switserland,  for  the 
sake  of  the  convenient  military  roads  into  South  Ghermany 
and  North  Italy  which  the  possession  of  it  would  afford. 
The  annexation  of  the  Italian  cantons  to  the  Cisalpine 
Bepublic  formed  part  of  this  scheme,  to  the  execution  of 
which  all  obstacles  appeared  to  be  remoYcd  by  the  Peace  of 
Oampo  Formio.  The  aid  which  the  well-filled  treasury  of 
Bern,  and  the  spoils  which  might  be  made  in  other  Swiss 
towns,  would  afford  towards  the  exjpedition  agabist  England, 
afterwards  oonyerted  into  that  against  Egypt,  was  not  the 
least  among  the  motires  for  the  attack  upon  Switzerland.^ 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  doctrines  of  the  French  Fnneh 
Beyolution  should  haye  made  some  progress  among  certain  ^^■^P'^ 
portions  of  the  Swiss,  who,  whateyer  might  be  their  political 
Hberty,  could  not  boast  of  equality.     Bttde  and  the  ^ays  de 
Yaud  were  the  cantons  in  which  F^rench  principles  made  most 
progress.    They  were  fomented  in  the  former  by  Peter  Ochs, 

I  On  this  sabjeot  see  Madame  de  Sta^l,  C&iuieL  iur  la  Bkf.  Fr. 
p.  iii  oh.  37;  fiotuieiuie,  in  his  Mhtwirttj  anerte  that  Bonaimrte  took 
no  share  in  the  reyolatioiiizing  of  SwitzerlBuid.  The  oontraiy  is  proved, 
not  only  by  hia  whole  oondact,  bnt  also  by  his  letter  to  the  Direetonr 
of  the  dsalpiiie  Bepublie,  February  88th,  1798.  Ccrr.  de  Nap,  I. 
t.  iiL  IK  406 ;  see  also  Bochette,  HiUokt  de  ia  JUwluiwti  Belff&iqu€ 
de  171^  d  1803. 
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OlmwinflmeUieT,  or  bead  of  the  Oorpofation  of  Bade,  and  in 
the  P&J8  de  Vaud,  bj  Oolonel  Laharpe,  a  person  of  some 
inflnenoe,  who  had  beein  tutor  to  the  Archduke  Alexander  of 
BuBsia,  afterwards  Emperor.  Laharpe  had,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  excited  insurrections,  whidi,  howerer,  had  been 
put  down  by  the  Bernese  Gk>Temment.  Circumstances  were 
more  foyourable  to  his  plans,  and  those  of  Ochs,  towards  the 
end  of  1797.  The  Directory,  soon  after  their  establishment, 
had  cast  their  eyes  on  Switzerland;  emissaries  had  been 
den>atched  thither  to  sow  the  seeds  of  dissension ;  complaints 
had  been  raised  about  the  conduct  of  the  Bernese  Ghovem- 
ment ;  and  the  dismissal,  or  rather  the  Yoluntary  retirement, 
of  the  English  Minister,  Wickham,  whom  they  had  accused 
of  abusing  his  ambassadorial  functions  by  intnguing  against 
France,  had  been  effected.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
with  Austria,  the  Directors  began  more  openly  to  display 
their  hostility.  In  December  they  caused  their  troops  to 
take  possession  of  some  territories  belonging  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Basle,  and  on  January  28th,  1798,  Muhlhausen  was  united 
by  a  formal  treaty  to  Fnmce.'  The  peasantry  of  the  canton 
of  Basle,  seizing  the  opportunity  to  assert  their  liberties,  rose 
in  insurrection  and  destroyed  tiie  cliMeaiM  of  their  bailiffs  or 
governors;  but  the  Oouncu  and  Burgesses  of  Basle  arerted 
the  storm  by  conceding  to  the  peasantry  equal  privileges  with 
the  citizens.  About  the  same  time,  Laharpe,  having  con- 
certed his  plans  with  the  Directory,  incited  his  fellow-subjects 
to  rise.  TiJleyrand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  as  a  pretext 
for  interference,  disinterred  some  old  treaties  of  the  time  of 
Charles  IX.  by  which  the  French  Gbvemment  guaranteed 
the  political  rights  of  the  Yaudois.'  The  Directory  notified 
to  the  Gk>vemments  of  Bern  and  Freiburg,  that  the  members 
of  them,  by  virtue  of  these  ancient  treaties,  would  be  in- 
dividually responsible  for  the  persons  and  property  of  such 
inhabitants  of  the  Riys  de  Vaud  as  might  seek  the  media- 
tion of  the  French  Bepublic  At  the  same  time  Mass^ua's 
division,  under  the  command  of  Mesnard,  was  directed  to 
march  £rom  Italy  to  tiie  frontiers  of  the  Pays  de  Yaud.  The 
revolutionists  of  that  country,  thus  encouraged,  became  more 

^  Martens,  t.  viL  p.  650. 

'  Sabseqaently,  under  Henry  III.,  in  1670,  France  reoeived  Geneva, 
as  an  ally  of  Switzerland,  into  its  protection  against  the  attempts  of 
the  Dnke  of  Savoy.    Martin,  t.  ix.  p.  486. 
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daring  in  their  movements,  while  French  emissarieB  spread 
themaelyes  through  the  more  aristocratic  parts  of  Switaer- 
land  to  excite  discontent  and  revolt.  The  Bernese  Ooyem- 
ment,  on  their  side,  inyoked  the  aid  of  the  other  cantons ; 
the  oath  of  federation  was  renewed  bj  all  except  that  of 
Basle,  and  the  Tag9aiwung,  or  Diet,  decreed  the  levy  of  a  con- 
federate arm  J. 

Before  this  force  could  assemble.  Colonel  Weiss  was  des-  Lmnaiiio 
patched  with  fourteen  battalions  to  reduce  the  insurgent  '^^^^^ 
Yaudois,  who,  on  his  approach,  claimed  the  assistance  of 
Mesnard.  The  French  general  immediatdj  entered  the  Pajs 
de  Yaud.  Weiss  retired  to  Yverdun  without  striking  a  blow, 
and  Mesnard  prochdmed  at  Lausanne,  Januanr  24^,  1798, 
the  independence  of  the  Yaudois.  Mesnard  despatched  an 
aide-de>camp  with  a  message  to  Weiss,  requiring  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  but  not  having  the  proper  watch- 
word, two  of  the  hussars  of  the  aide-de-camp's  escort  were 
shot  by  a  Bernese  outpost  stationed  a  few  miles  from  Tverdun. 
This  event  afforded  the  French  general  an  excelloit  handle 
to  declaim  against  a  breach  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  to 
threaten  the  Bernese  with  hostilities.  Weiss,  alarmed  by  his 
menaces,  now  evacuated  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  sJthough  he  had 
20,000  men  while  the  French  army  numbered  only  15,000, 
the  victors  of  Italy,  but  in  a  state  of  destitution*  The  Swiss 
were  made  to  supply  their  wants.  Mesnard,  on  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Pays  de  Yaud,  mulcted  his  new  allies,  whom  he 
had  come  to  protect,  in  700,000  francs ;  but  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  proclaiming  themselves  the  Lemame  Bdpublie. 

A  vigorous  blow,  rapidly  delivered,  might  still  have  saved  EaUof 
Bern.  But  the  aristocrats  of  Bern  betrayed  the  same  weak-  iH^!^' 
ness  and  indecision  which  had  ruined  Yenice  and  Gtenoa.  A 
majority  in  the  Council  were  for  negotiating  a  peace,  as  well 
as  awaiting  the  confederate  reinforcements.  In  the  hope  of 
ocmciliating  the  French,  they  besan  to  make  some  reforms  in 
the  Government,  whidi  only  destroyed  its  authority  and 
vigour  without  attaining  the  proposea  end.  The  same  course 
was  adopted  by  several  other  cantons.  The  Bernese  Gk>vem- 
ment  opened  negotiations  with  the  Directory;  but  Mesnard 
did  not  arrest  his  march,  while  at  the  same  time  Schauenburg 
was  advancing  from  the  north  with  17,000  men  detached 
from  the  army  of  the  Bhine.  At  this  juncture  Oeneral  Brune 
assumed  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  Switzerland. 
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Brane  was  iiurtanietod  to  pla j  {he  part  of  a  paoifieator,  and  to 
amiue  the  Bernese  with  negotiations  till  he  should  be  in  a 
posture  to  strike  a  deeisiye  blow.  But  the  demands  of  the 
French  were  so  eztrayagant»  that  even  the  peaoe  partj  in  the 
Bernese  Senate  was  rou^  from  its  lethargy,  and  a  peremptory 
refusal  was  giyen.  Symptoms  of  insubordination,  however, 
appeared  in  his  army ;  and  although  confederate  troops,  to 
the  number  of  5,000  or  6,000,  had  arriTed,  they  for  the  most 
part  kept  aloof  and  formed  only  a  line  of  reserve.  Meanwhile 
the  French  advanced  from  both  sides  with  rapid  marehes. 
Scarcely  had  the  armistice  which  had  been  agreed  upon  ex- 
pired, when  Soleure  and  Freiburg  were  occupied.  The  Bernese 
gained  some  advantages  at  Neuenedc,  between  Freiburg  and 
Bern,  March  5th,  but  their  defeat,  on  the  same  day  at  Frauen- 
brunnen,  decided  the  fote  of  Bern.  The  reduction  of  Frei- 
burg, Soleure,  and  Bern,  in  the  short  space  of  five  days,  was 
the  prelude  to  the  subjugation  of  all  Switoerland. 
Hehretic  The  work  of  conquest  ended,  that  of  plunder  beffan.    In 

S3r"^  specie,  com.  wine.  liUtaiy  store..  o(mtiibati(ms.^  Bern 
was  robbed  to  the  value  of  forty-two  million  francs,  of  which 
near  eleven  million  consisted  of  money  and  bullion  in  the 
treasury.  Of  this  sum,  three  millions  in  specie  were  sent 
direct  from  Bern  to  Toulon,  by  order  of  Bonaparte,  in  aid  of 
the  expedition  to  Egypt.^  Although  war  had  been  declared 
only  against  Bern,  all  Switzerland  was  treated  as  a  conquered 
country,  and  large  contributions  were  exacted  from  Freiburg, 
Soleure,  Zurich,  and  other  places.  But  the  Swiss  were  to  be 
compensated  for  their  losses  by  a  constitution  on  the  French 
model.  Brune,  by  order  of  tke  Directory,  was  at  first  for 
dividing  Switserland  into  three  republics,  to  be  entitled  Rhod- 
ania,  Helvetia»  and  Tellguria.  But  Ochs  and  Laharpe,  who 
were  intriguing  at  Paris  in  the  interests  of  their  country,  were 
for  a  Bepubhc,  one  and  indivisible,  on  the  French  model; 
and  their  views,  being  supported  by  Bonaparte  and  Talleyrand, 
at  last  prevailed.  Schaaenburg,  now  commander-in-chief  of 
the  French  army,  and  the  Commissioner  Lecarlier,  proclaimed 
the  HaLvarzc  Bbpitblio  at  Aarau,  April  12th.  The  general 
scheme  of  the  new  constitution  included  two  Councils  and  a 
Directory,  and  was  modeliedon  that  of  France.    A  treaty  was 

^  Letter  to  fiehaaenburg,  April  2nd,  1796,  hi  Corr.  d4  NapoU&n  1. 
t  iv.  p.  80. 
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oonduded  with  Oenera,^  and  that  town  and  its  tenitorf  were 
united  to  Franee  (April  26th).  Schanenborg  and  LecarUer 
behaved  in  the  meet  ^rannical  manner  toirards  the  Swiss. 
EloTen  members  of  the  Mmese  QoTemment  and  fire  patricians 
of  Solenre  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  the  citadel  of  Strass- 
burg ;  the  chnrches  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  the  public 
treasuries  and  arsenals,  were  everywhere  plundered. 

The  forest  cantons  of  Schwyte,  XJii,  Zug,  Unterwaldoi,  and  B«Toit  of 
Okuras,  protected  bj  their  liUces  and  mountains,  refused  at  OMit<£i!^ 
first  to  be  incorporated  in  the  new  BepuUic.  A  force  of  about 
10,000  men  was  raised,  which,  under  the  conduct  of  Aloys 
Beding,  fought  some  battles  with  the  French  at  Schindelaaii, 
Bothenthurm,  and  other  places,  and  sometimes  gained  the 
adTantage;  but  numerical  superiority  at  length  preraOed, 
and  the  refractory  cantons  consented  to  take  the  oath  to  tiie 
constitution.  The  tyranny  and  robberies  of  Bapinat,  Le- 
carlier's  successor,  drove  them  in  the  following  July  to  a 
desperate  revolt ;  though  the  canton  of  Unterwalden  was  the 
only  one  that  persisted  in  it.  A  smaD  body  of  these  hardy 
mountaineers  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  French  at 
Stantz,  near  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  September  8th,  and  inflicted 
a  heavy  loss  upon  their  invaders.  But,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  the  French  wreaked  their  vengeance  by  an  indis« 
criminate  slaughter,  and  by  burning  and  plundering  through- 
out the  canton. 

Thus  was  all  Switzerland  finally  reduced  to  subjection,  and  SaUectioa 
added  to  the  list  of  those  new  republics  which  followed  in  the  uoid!^^**'' 
train  of  France.  A  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  signed  at  F^ris  August  19th,  1798,^  reduced  the 
Helvetic  Bepublic  under  the  vassalage  of  France.  By  this 
treatf  were  secured  two  military  roads  through  Switzerland : 
one  along  the  Bhine  and  left  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance 
to  Southern  Qermany ;  the  other  through  the  Yalais,  ulti- 
mately communicating  with  the  Cisalpine  BepuUic  by  the 
Simplon  Pkiss.' 

Europe  had  remained  passive  while  the  French  Gk>vem-  Fnaoe 
ment,  under  the  shadow  of  the  Peace  of  Campo  Formio,  QnuSi^of 

ttieBhlne. 

^  Martens,  t.  yii.  p.  669.  *  Ibid.  t.  vi.  p.  466. 

'  For  the  preeedinff ,  see  Mallet  da  Pu>,  Essai  kUt,  aur  la  destruction 
de  la  ligtte  et  de  la  ItbertS  Hdvitique:  Zfichokke,  Kampf  und  Unter- 
gang  der  sckweitz.  Berg  und  Watd  KanUme;  TOlier,  Mistoire  de  la 
HpubHqite  HeMtique  (1798-1808). 
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effected  the  OTerthrow  of  the  Pope  and  the  deatractioii  of 
Swiss  independenoe.  It  remained  for  France  to  obtain,  nnder 
that  treaty,  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Treil* 
hard  and  Bonnier,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Bastadt, 
the  same  who  had  negotiated  witn  Lord  Malmesbniy  at  Idlle, 
proposed  that  cession  as  a  sine  ^[ud  nan  for  tike  basis  of  all 
negotiations,  and  as  an  indemnity  for  the  expenses  inenned 
by  France  through  on  wt^iut  attack;  while  the  deputation  of 
the  Empire  resorted  to  every  artifice  of  delay  and  evasion. 
Bonaparte  cut  the  matter  short  by  telling  Count  Oobenzl, 
that  if  the  absolute  cession  of  the  left  bank  was  not  agreed 
upon  by  March  20th,  the  war  would  recommence  by  a  formid- 
able irruption  into  Germany.  Thugut  and  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  now  yielded,  and  the  cession  was  made  by  the  period 
named.  The  principal  object  of  the  Congress  being  thus 
accomplished,  Bonaparte,  intent  upon  the  exp)dition  to  Egypt, 
obtained  permission  to  withdraw  altogether  from  Bastadt, 
leaving  there  his  secretary  and  some  of  his  household. 
French  The  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  the  French  Directoiy  were 

^g^g^  displayed  in  other  transactions  besides  the  oppression  and 
plunder  of  Switzerland  and  Bome.  Their  conduct  towards 
the  King  of  Sardinia  affords  another  remarkable  instance  of 
their  b^  faith.  They  had  assured  Charles  Emanud  on  his 
accession  that  they  should  never  forget  what  he  had  done  for 
France  when  Prince  of  Piedmont ;  yet  his  devotion  was  re- 
warded by  a  continual  series  of  humiliations.  The  existence 
of  his  kingdom  between  France  and  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic 
was  inconvenient  to  the  Directors,  who  employed  every  method 
to  ruin  the  unfortunate  Sovereign  by  exacting  contnbutions, 
which  his  kii^om  was  not  in  a  condition  to  furnish,  by 
fomenting  insurrection  among  his  subjects,  and  by  setting  on 
the  Idgurian  and  Cisalpine  Bepublics  to  attack  and  insult 
him.  The  Piedmontese  rebels,  secretly  encouraged  by  France, 
and  op^J  assisted  by  the  lagurians,  attacked  and  defeated 
the  King  s  troops  under  (General  Colli,  at  Cairosio,  seised 
Serravslk,  and  created  such  consternation,  that  Charles 
Emanuel  was  compelled  to  seek  the  aid  of  France.  Qenerai 
Brune,  who  then  commanded  the  French  army  in  Italy,  pre- 
tended that  he  could  not  accord  it,  unless  he  was  put  in 
possession  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  which  the  I>irectors  had 
long  coveted  in  order  to  carry  out  thdr  designs  upon  Piedmont. 
Charles  Emanuel  was  weak  enough  to  grant  tms  demand  by 
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a  oonyantiQii  fligned  at  IGlan,  June  2801, 1798.  Order  was 
now  restored,  but  tbeereutual  price  of  it  to  the  King  was  the 
loss  of  his  dominions.^ 

As  the  treatment  of  Sardinia  is  an  instance  of  the  tyranny  mspato 
of  the  Directory,  so  their  conduct  towards  the  United  States  pS^STLui 
of  America  betarays  their  avarice  and  Tenality.  The  war  de-  Anaiea. 
dared  against  English  commerce  by  the  French  Government 
caused  a  rupture  between  France  and  the  United  States  of 
North  America.  A  lucrative  trade  had  grown  up  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  revolted  colonies,  and  in  November, 
1794,  had  been  concluded  between  them  a  secret  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  which  had  proved  injurious  to 
French  trade.  This  and  other  causes  had  produced  a  serious 
misunderstanding,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1797  envoys  had 
been  sent  from  America  to  Paris  to  arrange  an  accommodation* 
The  first  demand  of  the  Directory,  through  TaUeyrand,  the 
Foreign  Minister,  was  for  a  loan  of  forty-eight  milhon  francs ; 
but  the  envoys  were  given  to  understand  that  this  demand 
might  be  abandoned  in  consideration  of  a  cUmeeur  of  1,200,000 
francs,  or  about  J650,000  sterling,  to  be  divided  between 
Talleyrand  and  the  Director  Barras.  While  the  American 
envoys  were  still  in  Paris  the  Legislative  Ck>uncil  passed  a 
law,  January  18th,  1798,  that  the  cargo  determines  whether 
a  vessel  be  neutral  or  belligerent;  in  other  words,  they  pro- 
claimed the  abandonment  of  the  principle  for  which  France 
had  previously  clamoured,  that  the  flag  covers  the  goods;  and, 
in  consequence,  every  vessel  laden  wholly  or  partly  with  Eng- 
lish meKhandise  was  declared  lawful  prize.  Further,  they 
declared  that  any  foreign  vessel  which  had  put  into  an 
Efl|;li^  port,  ezcOTyt  for  unavoidable  causes,  could  not  enter 
a  French  one.'  Tke  Americans  naturally  regarded  this  law 
as  a  declaration  of  war,  but  hostilities  did  not  actuallv  ensue* 
In  like  manner  the  Directory  had  required  a  loan  of  twelve 
millions,  and  the  session  of  Cuzhaven  from  the  towns  of 
Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen ;  but  France  was  not  ^et  in  a 
position  to  enforce  these  unjust  demands.  The  Directory 
concluded  a  compulsory  treaty,'  March  20th,  with  the  Cis- 
alpine  Bepublic,  whose  "liberty  and  independence''  they 
recogniaed  and  guaranteed.  Yet  t}»e  third  article  of  the 
treaty,  by  placing  the  military  force  of  the  new  Bepublic 

^  Botta,  lib.  zv.  '  Garden,  t.  vi.  p.  188. 

*  Martens,  t  vi  p.  460  sqq. 
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Mtlrely  at  the  dispoMJ  of  the  Bireotorj,  yiiioallj  subjected  it 
to  France.  The  ratification  of  the  treaty  haying  been  rejected 
at  Milan  by  the  Council  of  Ancients,  Berthier  was  directed 
to  arrest  twenty-one  members  of  that  Assembly,  and  the 
remainder  then  submitted.  We  hare  already  seen  that 
Portugal  had  been  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace  from  the 
Directory,  and  that  the  Court  of  Lisbon  had  forwarded  a 
tardy  ratification  of  it»  December  1st,  1797.  But  the  indis- 
cretion of  the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  Aranjo,  upset  all  that 
had  been  done.  The  Tonalily  of  some  members  of  the  French 
OoYemment  being  notorious,  a  large  amount  in  diamonds 
was  forwarded  to  Aranjo,  to  procure  pardon  for  the  delay  of 
the  ratification.  But  he  distributed  them  so  imprudently 
among  the  retainers  of  Barras  and  Talleyrand,  that  the  Di- 
rectory, in  spite  of  his  ambassadorial  character,  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  and  confined  in  the  Temj^e. 
The  The  relations  between  France  and  Portugal  were  closely 

ISIS^^S^,  connected  with  those  between  France  and  Spain.  The  Prince 
&t  the  Peace  showed  himself,  at  this  time,  the  friend  and 
protector  of  Portugal.  He  had  caused  the  Spanish  troops 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Portuguese  frontier ;  and  in  return 
for  this  proceeding,  as  well  as  in  consideration  of  his  marriage 
with  a  relatire  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  Court  of  Lisbon 
conferred  upon  him  the  principality  of  Erora.  As  these 
things  were,  of  course,  distasteful  to  the  French  Directory, 
who,  moreoTor,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  lukewarmness  ex- 
hibited by  Spain  in  prosecuting  the  war  with  England,  they 
determined  to  OYorthrow  Godoy,  and  to  effect  a  rerolution  in 
the  Spanish  Cabinet.  With  this  view  Admiral  Truguet  was 
despatched  early  in  1798  as  ambassador  to  Madrid.  Aware 
of  his  mission,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  affected  to  act  with 
more  rigour.  The  Spanish  fleet  wasordered  to  issue  from  Cadis, 
February  6th,  where  twenty-four  ships  of  the  line  were  block- 
aded by  only  eight  English  yessels :  but  the  news  that  Lrad 
St.  Vincent,  witi^  the  remainder  of  the  EngUsh  fleet,  was  pre- 
paring to  sail  from  the  Tagus,  induced  the  Spanish  admiral 
to  return.  Truguet,  finding  that  he  could  not  stimulate  the 
Spaniards  to  action,  and  that  they  had  no  serious  intenticn 
of  attacking  Portugal,  resolved  to  effect  the  disgrace  of 
Qodoy.  Owing  to  his  representations  Gkidoy  was  remoYed 
from  his  post  as  ptivtAe  secretary  to  the  Queen,  in  which  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Don  Francisco 
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Baavedra.  At  the  same  time  He  Ma]l<s  a  joung  ga/rde-du^ 
earp9,  appointed  majop^omo  of  the  palace,  rejdaoed  Godojr  in 
tbe  more  priyate  aeirioe  of  the  Qaeen.  The  disgraoe  of 
Oodoy  irasy  howerer,  onlj  momentary ;  he  eontinned  to  reside 
at  Aran jnes,  and  Oluurles  lY;  retained  for  him  all  hi«  former 
friendship. 

Baavecba  belonged  to  the-  French  pttty  in  the  ^MUiish 
counielB.  His  aooession  to  power  was  signalised  bj  the  dis- 
missal from  Spam  of  all  emigrai^t  French  Royalists,  and  the 
prohibition  of  English  merchandise.  The  Directory  con'* 
tinned  to  press  the  armed  intervention  of  Spain,  in  o^er  to 
compel  Portugal  to  separate  herself  from  England,  and  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Frendi  political  system.  Bnt  Gk>doy, 
though  defeated,  wtfs  not  Tanqnished,  and  he  managed  1^ 
his  intrignes  to  procure  the  recall  of  iSruguet.  €k>doy  seems 
to  haye  been  one  of  the  first  men  ih  Europe  who  diseovered 
that  Egypt  was  the  destination  of  the  French  armaments. 
It  was  through  Madrid  and  Lisbon  that  the  English  Oabinet 
first  reoeiyed  posMre  assurance  of  iJiat  fact.  They  had  con* 
tinned  to  think  that  the  yast  preparations  at  Brest,  Toulon, 
Genoa,  Ciyitjl  Yecehia,  and  Cadiz  were  directed  iigainst  Oreat 
Britain;  and  when  their  true  destination  was  known,  it  was 
too  late  to  blockade  Toulon. 

Leibnitz  had  suggested  the  -oyipation  ci  E^^t  hj  the  Franoh 
Frietncb  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  tihe  project  of  that  ^^Iff* 
phUosopher  was  not  carried  but,i  The  scheme  was  leyiyed  in 
the  eighteenth  centmy.  The  Turkish  Monarchy,  it  was 
thought,  would  faU  to  pieces  under  the  attacks  of  Oatharine  n. ; 
and  it  was  urged  by  6oxmt  St.  Priest,  French  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  that,  instead  of  defending  it,  France  should 
secure  a  bhare  of  its  spoils ;  but  circumstances  caused  it  to 
be  adjourned.  It  was,  howeyer,  Magallon,  French  Consul  at 
Cairo,  who  suggested  to  iShe  Diredx^  in  1796,  the  expedition 
actually  executed*  In  the  foUowing  yesor  the  subject  engaged 
the  attention  of  Bonanarte,  then  in  Italy.  The  possession  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  ny  the  conquest  of  Yenice,  seemed  to 
faoiHtate  French  intenrention  in  the  affairs  of  the  Turkish 
Empre,  and  the  augmentation  of  French  powter  and  com- 
merce in  the  East ;  slwye  all,  the  possession  of  Egypt  would 
be,  it  was  thought,  a  sHre  stq>  towards  the  ruin  of  £ngland.^ 

^  BonaparteV  Letter  to  ihe.Diieotory;  Miian»  Aognsl  leth,  1797 
{Oorr.  de  N<^.  1. 1  m.  p.  236). 
y.  T 
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The  idieme  in  itidf  suited  the  geaiiiB  of  Bonaparte.  To 
cany  hit  amui  into  tfao  ancient  oonntiy  of  Egypt*  was  an 
exploit  caleolated  to  dasde  the  imagination  of  the  French, 
and  to  increase  the  prestige  of  hu  military  gloiy.  The 
Directoiy,  on  their  side,  hesitated  not  to  embrace  a  project 
which  would  remoTO  for  some  time  their  brilliant  yonng 
general  The  capture  of  Malta  seemed  to  Bonaparte  a  ne- 
cessary preliminary.  The  Enights  of  Malta  were  poor  and 
almost  defenceless ;  he  had  already,  with  a  Tiew  to  this  stroke, 
confiscated  all  th€ir  possessions  m  Italy.  His  armies  were 
composed  of  men  to  whom  all  religions  were  indifferent. 
Mahometans,  Oopts,  Arabs,  idolaters,  all  would  be  treated 
alike.^  The  Enights  of  Malta,  or  St.  John  of  Jemsalem,  who 
were  to  be  thus  sacrificed,  had  done  nothing  to  provoke  the 
hostility  of  France.  They  had  obserred  a  strict  neatralily  in 
the  war,  though  they  had  onportunities  to  annoy  Fr^ch 
commerce,  and  enrich  themselTes  b^  priyateering.  To  fisk- 
cilitate  the  capture  of  Malta,  Poussielgue,  Secretary  to  the 
Qenoese  Legation,  was  despatched  thither  to  form  a  French 
party,  dissraoinate  Bepubhoan  opinions,  and  undermine  the 
Order ;  while,  in  the  spring,  Admiral  Brueys  tondied  at  the 
island  with  his  squadron,  sounded  all  the  coasts,  and  sent 
one  of  his  Tessels  into  the  harbour,  under  pretence  of  re- 
pairs, in  order  to  reconnoitre. 
^^  In  May,  1798,  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail  from  Toulon 

SfST^  to  invade  the  dominions  of  a  friendly  Power  which  had  not 
given  France  the  slightest  provocation,  and  fcnr  which  the 
Directory,  through  its  ambassador,  had  solemnly  professed, 
only  a  few  months  before,  the  sincerest  friendship.  Four 
thousand  transports  had  been  collected  to  convey  an  army  of 
near  40,000  men,  under  convoy  of  Admiral  Bruejs'  fleet  To 
temper  the  lustre  of  the  French  arms  with  the  milder  glories 
of  science,  hterature,  and  art^  a  band  of  100  Bmvam  and 
artists  was  to  accompany  the  expedition.  But  an  untoward 
accident  threatened  to  interrupt  it  just  on  the  eve  of  its 
sailing.  Bwnadotte  had  been  despatched  as  ambassador  to 
Yienna  to  tranquilliae  the  Imperial  Court  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  French  Government  against  Borne  and  Switaer- 
land.  The  Directory  having  found  fault  with  him  for  not 
openly  displaying  in  the  Austrian  capital  the  national  oockade 

>  Lstfcer  to  Tall^yiaad,  PisMriano,  Septsmber  13th,  1797s  Md. 
11.208. 
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and  other  emUems  of  Bepublicaniim,  Benmdotlie  wiw  im- 
pradent  enough  to  fix  a  thiee-colonred  flag,  with  the  iniciip- 
ti<n  *'  liberty  and  equality/'  over  the  gateway  of  his  hotel  at 
the  Tery  time  when  the  people  were  oelebrating  the  anni* 
Tersaiy  of  their  levy  af»  ma$$e  in  the  preceding  year  to  oppose 
the  advanoe  of  Bonaparte.  The  Viennese,  indignant  at  this 
insult  to  their  Ooyemment^  Tented  their  anger  by  breaking 
the  Ambassador's  windows*  and  tearing  down  and  destroying 
the  flag.  Bemadotte,  not  haTing  sucoMded  in  extorting  from 
the  Imperial  Oourt  a  disavowu  of  these  proceedings,  the 
punishment  of  tiie  ringleaders,  and  the  replacing  of  tiie  ob« 
noxious  fibeig  by  tibe  £uids  of  an  Austrian  otBcer,  quitted 
Vienna  with  aU  the  members  of  the  Legation,  April  15th. 
This  step  filled  the  Directory  with  disma>y.  The  national 
honour  was  at  sti^e;  they  could  not  disavow  Bemadotte; 
yet  a  war  with  Austria  would  dehky,  if  not  frustzate,  the 
Egyptian  expedition,  whose  departure  had  been  fixed  for 
Apru  28rd.  In  this  dilemma  they  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  affEurs  to  Bonaparte.  He  was  for  maintaining  the 
peace  with  Austria;  to  go  to  war  with  that  Power,  he  oIk 
served,  was  to  play  the  game  of  England;  and  he  despatched 
a  letter  to  Cobexusl  from  which  it  might  easily  be  inlerrad 
tluU;  a  moderate  apology  would  be  accepted.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  countennanded  the  sailing  of  the  expedition 
till  the  afEair  should  be  arranged;  nay,  he  eren  expressed 
an  opinion  that,  in  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe,  it  should 
be  postponed  to  a  more  faTourabk  season.  These  riews»  and 
the  dictatorial  tone  assumed  by  Boni^mrte,  filled  the  Di- 
rectors  with  alarm.  In  a  stormy  interriew,  May  8rd,  the 
five  Directors  gave  him  positive  <»ders  to  depart  imme- 
diately. Besorting  to  a  familiar  ruse,  Bonaparte  threatened 
to  resim,  when  Bewbel  cooDy  handed  him  a  pen,  observing : 
"  The  U^ublic  no  doubt  will  lose  a  brave  and  skilful  chi^ 
but  she  has  other  children  who  will  not  abandon  her." 
Bonaparte  took  the  pen,  but  Merlin  snatched  it  from  him 
and  put  an  end  to  the  scene.  Aa  the  Qeneral  quitted  the 
Luxembourg  he  is  said  to  have  observed :  '*  Let  us  go — the 
jaear  i$  not  yet  ripe — ^we  will  return  at  the  proper  season.*' 
:  Such  were  the  feelings  with  which  Bonaparte  sailed  for  OwtoMof 
Egypt,  Majr  19th,*  a  glorious  foreign  conquest  his  immediate  {^^ 

'  For  the  Egyptian  expedition,  of  which  we  can  give  but  the  bare 
ontline,  in  addltton  to  hudnj  {Buiake  de  Jft^^UoH)  and  Tnng 
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object,  in  tlie  bftckground  vinons  of  donanfttioH'  at  home  m 
the  result  of  it.  Among  the  Oenerab  who  aooompuiied  him 
Irere  Berthier,  Kl^ber,  Mnrat,'  Jmiot,  I>eMyx,  Dftvoost, 
Lannev,  Menou,  and  others.  The  French  fleet  arriifed  at 
Ifislta,  June  9th.  Only  a  feeble  defenoe  was  made  bjr  the 
KaightSy  and  on  the  night  of  the  11th  a  cwitnlatioii  was 
signed.^  It  was  the  work  not  of  the  Ghmnd  Master,  Baron 
Hompesoh,  a  German,  but  of  fiye  •oi-dimtU  lepresentatiyes 
of  the  Order.  Small  annuities  were  granted  to  the  Knights 
and  an  apparentl j  liberal  compensation  to  tiie  Onnd  Master, 
of  the  greater  part  of  whieh,  however,  he  was  subsequentiiy 
defrauded.  The  treasure  of  St.  John  was  seized,  the  plate 
of  ihe  hospital  and  churches  of  the  Order  was  converted  into 
infiots;  aU  the  ships,  guns,  and  militarj  stores  were  appro^ 
pnated  by  the  invaders ;  all  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the 
island  were  pressed  into  the  French  service.  The  Knights 
were  ordered  to  leave  Malta  in  three  days,  the  Bussian 
Minister  in  three  hours.  Thus  was  overthrown  this  singular 
Obvemment,  which  had  subsisted  without  alteration  tinoe 
1580.  It  had  long  oeased  to  be  of  any  utility.  But  this 
affords  no  justification  for  the  unlawful  attack  upon  the 
Knights  and  capture  of  their  island. 
BoMijMta  Bonaparte  sailed  from  Malta  June  19th.  By  taking  a  dr- 
'^'^'^  euitous  route  he  escaped  the  English  fleet  which  was  in  search 
of  him,  and  landed  safely  at  Marabou,  in  Egypt,  July  1st. 
The  Hamehikes,  who  then  ruled  in  Egvpt,  were  unprepared 
lor  defence.  Alexandria  was  immediatdy  taken  and  occupied, 
and  the  march  was  then  resumed  for  Cairo.  Proclamations 
in  Arabic  were  circulated  among  the  people,  purporting  that 
the  object  of  Bonaparte's  expedition  was  to  deliver  the 
Egyptians  from  Uie  Irranny  of  their  masters ;  that  he  re- 
spected Ood,  his  prophet,  and  tibe  Koran  a  great  deal  more 
than  did  the  Mamelukes^  and  he  appeided,  in  proof  that  he 
was  no  Ohristian,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta.*  At  Oh^reiss  the  Mameli&es  delivered 
their  first  attacks,  but  could  make  no  impresaian  on  the 

{BatuMoHB  9t  mm  r«nfi»),  see  Bertfaler,  lMa<ioa  d$»  etimpa^ne9  du 
§hd.  ianaparU  m  JBgj^  et  m  Syne;  Ssvsry,  IfdmMrw,  t.  L  ch.  9^ ; 
Mia.  Mcient.  ei  mUiL  de  PeapidUian  Fr,  m  JSg%mU.  10  torn.  8vo; 
For  the  taldng  of  Malta,  Boi^elin,  Hiit.  of  Malta,  v^  iL  b.  iiL 

^  Mttt«M  A  vi.  p.  S99L 

*  Bee  ihe  Ftoekimmtum,  in  Cbrr.  cfo  Aop.  /.  t,  iv.  p.  191. 
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FreDck  aqoarak  AioeBdmgflieNileto  theapezof  theDelta, 
BMiapftiie  leaned  tliat  the  Mamelakeey  under  their  Beye* 
with  Azabe  and/eKoibf,  amounting  in  all  to  80,000  meiu  were 
intrendfeed  between  Smbaibeh  and  Ghixeh  in  the  jdain  of  the 
Pynmidiy  opposite  Cairo.  Bonaparte  animatiBg  his  soldiers 
b^ore  the  attack  bj  pointing  to  the  Pyramids,  reminded 
them  that  forty  centuries  looked  down  upon  them,  and  in 
spite  of  the  desperate  Talour  displayed  by  tne  Mamelukes,  led 
by  Murad  Boy,  the  French  gained  a  complete  Tict(»ry  (July 
21st).  This  oattle,  called  &»  Battls  ov  vhs  Ptbaxids, 
OTcrthrew  the  goTemment  of  the  Mamelukes  and  opened 
Cairo  to  the  Fxench,  who  entered  it  on  the  following  day. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  Bonaparte  on  taking  possession  of 
Cairo  was  to  invite  the  Fasha  of  Egypt  to  return,  assuring 
him  that  he  should  enjoy  the  consideration  due  to  his  rank. 
He  had  been  forced  to  accompany  the  flight  of  the  Mameluke 
Bey  Ibrahim,  who  commanded  a  force  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Nile,  and  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Murad,  retreated  to 
Bdbeis.  Bonaparte  pursued  him,  and  defeated  his  rear 
guard  at  Salahieh,  August  17th.  The  Bey  then  fled  to  Sjm 
and  Bonaparte  returned  to  Cairo.  Murad  Bey  had  fled  mto 
Upper  Egypt 

It  is  unnecessaiT  to  describe  Nelson's  pursuit  of  the  French  BatOe  of 
fleet,  the  narrow  chance  by  which  he  missed  it,  his  joy  on  dis-  179^^' 
ooToring  it  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  the  glorious  and 
dedsiTe  BiLTTLS  ow  AnoxTKin,  or  the  NniU,  August  1st  and 
2nd,  and  the  almost  total  destruction  or  capture  of  Admiral 
Brueys'  fleet.  Few  naval  engagements  have  been  attended 
with  consequences  so  important  It  destroyed  a  third  part  of 
the  naval  force  of  France  and  a  great  number  of  her  best 
sailors,  gave  Oreat  Britain  an  irresistible  superiority  in  the 
Meditemnean,  annihilated  French  conunerce  in  the  Levant, 
dissipated  all  hope  of  conquest  in  ]^(ypt,  and  reduced  the 
French  e3q)editiott  to  that  country  to  a  mere  military  descent, 
without  the  hope  of  rdinf orcement  or  retreat,  in  which  the  in- 
vading army  must  perish  by  its  own  triumphs.  Its  effects 
upon  the  opinions  and  poller  of  Europe  were  still  more 
important  and  remarkable,  except  in  France,  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  the  Nile  was  hailed  throughout  the  Continent 
with  a  universal  joy.    The  nations  which  had  been,  hnrailiated 

^  Letter  to  the  Paaha,  July  flflbd,C^.^^<sf>t/*tlv.  Ik  241. 
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and  oppressed  beheld  a  chance  of  their  deliTsnuioe,  and 
hastened  to  form  a  new  cosblition  against  France,  in  whidh  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  her  andent  ally,  was  to  be  strangely  combined 
against  her  with  Bnssia,  the  natural  enemy  of  tiie  Turks. 
Franeh  ^  While  nearly  all  tiie  Continent  cowered  nnder  French 
j^lSSt  ^  oomination,  England  alone  carried  on  the  war  with  spirit  and 
perseverance.  Hence  she  became  the  chief  object  of  the 
natred  and  suspicion  of  the  Directoiy.  AH  the  mischances  of 
France  were  attributed  to  English  intrigues  and  machina- 
tions, and  England  was  regarded  in  that  country,  like  Oar- 
thage  by  ancient  Bome,  as  the  implacable  rival  of  her  power 
and  glory.  The  Directory,  although  compelled  to  abaudon 
the  scheme  of  a  descent  upon  Engluid  itseU,  still  entertained 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  strike  a  blow  at  her  riral  by  means 
of  Ireland,  now,  through  the  agitation  of  the  TTnited  Irish- 
men,  Whiteboys,  Defenders,  and  other  revolutionary  associa* 
tions,  in  a  state  of  open  insurrection.  Armaments  were 
prepared  at  Bochefort,  Brest,  and  Dunkirk,  which  were  in- 
tended to  sail  for  Ireland  in  the  spring  of  1798,  but  the 
attempt  was  deferred  till  its  success  was  compromised  through 
the  putting  down  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  capture  of 
some  of  its  principal  leaders.  Qeneral  Humbert,  with  the 
smallest  armament  only  sailed  from  Bochefort,  August  2nd. 
He  succeeded  in  landing  about  1,100  men  at  SjUala,  and  at 
first  met  with  some  success ;  but  at  Ballynamuch  he  was  de- 
feated by  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  Lord  Comwallis,  in  person, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole  force  (September 
8th).  At  the  news  of  Humbert's  first  successes,  a  larger 
squadron,  under  Admiral  Bompart,  consisting  of  the  "  Hoche,*' 
a  line-of -battle  ship,  and  eight  frigates,  having  on  hosad 
about  8,000  men,  commanded  by  Q«ieral  Hardy,  put  to  sea, 
September  25th.  This  division,  however,  did  not  even  effect 
a  landing.  The  "Hoche"  and  three  of  the  frigates  were 
captured  by  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  October  11th ;  three 
of  the  remaining  frigates,  which  had  got  into  the  Bay  of 
Yillala,  were  su^quently  taken,  and  only  two  succeeded  in 
escaping  to  France.  Wolf  Tone,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Irish  insurrection,  was  captured  on  board  the  **  Hoche,"  tried, 
and  condemned  to  be  hanged ;  but  escaped  that  ignominious 
&te  by  committing  suicide.^ 

1  GnilloDi  La  JWnice  et  Flriande  mmi  U  DitieMre, 
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Some  attempts  of  tiie  Bnfflkh  on  the  ooasts  of  Fruioe  were  ^^^^^ 
not  more  sacceesfnl  than  these  Frenoh  expeditions.  Hayre  SifvSnaM. 
was  bombarded  without  effect  bj  Sir  Biduod  Strahan,  May 
24th ;  while  an  expedition  to  Ostend  imder  Sir  Home  Pop- 
ham,  althongb  it  attained  its  object  of  destrojing  the  sluices 
of  the  Bmges  Canal,  and  thns  intermpting  the  internal  nari. 
gation  between  France  and  Holland,  pnrchased  this  success 
OT  tiie  loss  of  all  the  troops  engaged  in  the  undertaidng. 
These  consisted  of  about  1,000  men  under  General  Ooote,  who, 
being  prerented  by  the  hea^y  surf  from  re-embarlring,  were 
surrounded  by  superior  forces  and  compelled  to  sumnder. 
These  reverses,  howerer,  were  far  more  than  compensated  by 
the  success  of  the  English  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean;  where» 
besides  the  capture  of  Gosoa,  a  small  island  dependent  upon 
Malta,  Minorca  was  taken  by  Admiral  Dudcworth  ana  a 
military  force  under  the  Hon.  Charles  Stuart. 

But,  as  France  was  unable  to  cope  with  her  riral  at  sea,  so  ^|J^y^ 
England  was  powerless  against  France  on  land.  Hence  her  SSSS^ 
views  were  constantly  turned  to  the  maintenance  of  a  coali-  ^'^ 
tion,  which  she  was  willing  to  support  with  her  treasures. 
After  the  defection  of  Prussia  she  had  turned  her  eyes  to- 
wards Bussia,  and  the  relations  with  that  country  had  been 
drawn  closer  by  a  treaty  of  commerce,  negotiated  by  Sir 
Charles  Whitworth  in  May,  1797.  Paul  I.,  as  we  have  seen, 
had,  on  his  accession  countermanded  the  preparations  of  his 
motiier,  Catharine,  for  taking  an  active  part  against  the 
French.  He  was  nevertheless  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Be* 
volution  and  of  the  government  of  the  Directory,  and  events 
led  him  by  degrees  to  become  one  of  their  principal  opponents. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  upon  tilie  Fronch  frontier, 
Pftul-had  taken  into  his  pay  the  Prince  of  Cond^  and  his 
army,  and  had  assigned  to  Louis  XYHX  a  residence  at  Mitau, 
in  dourland,  with  a  pension  of  two  million  roubles.  He  had 
displayed  his  good  will  to  England  and  his  hatred  of  the 
Directory  by  ordering  the  equipment  of  twenty-two  ships  of 
the  line  and  a  gpreat  number  of  galleys,  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  Directory,  January  12th,  1798,  prohiUting  any 
vessel  laden  with  EngUsh  merchandise  from  being  allowed 
to  pass  the  Sound.  The  proceedings  of  the  French  during 
that  year,  and  the  conduct  of  their  plenipotentiaries  at  the 
Congress  of  Bastadt,  led  him  to  take  a  more  active  part 
against  them. 
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ooBgMH«<      The  CoBgiew  of  BMtaAt  pireMnts  a  rerolting  speoteole  of 

n^fs,  and  weaknaw.^  The  Freaoh  plenipotentiarieBf  TreOhard 
and  Bonnier,  as  if  bent  on  exciting  a  fresh  imr,  proceeded 
from  one  infinffevable  demand  to  another,  and  adopted  to- 
-waidB  the  slow  and  formal  but  courteous  diplomatiste  of  G^- 
many  all  the  brut^^uerie  and  rudeness  of  aoiU'CuloUism.  Treil- 
hard  having  been  nominated  to  a  seat  in  the  IHrectoiy,  was 
spooeeded  by  Debry ;  who,  when  a  member  of  the  Gonven- 
tion,  had  proposed  the  forming  of  a  legion  of  regioidefl. 
XJltimately,  indeed,  but  not  till  July,  the  Directory  de- 
spatohed  Koberjot,  ex-cur^  of  M&oon,  a  man  of  enlightened 
SAd  bencTol^akt  dbaracter,  to  temper  the  violence  a^d  heal 
the  dissensioos  of  his  colleagues.  On  the  Oerman  side  jeal- 
ousy, suspicion,  and  treacherr  preyailed,  while  the  Frencdi 
Ministers  took  qare  to  foment  these  passions  in  ordor  to  weaken 
Germany,  and  render  it  an  easier  prey.  Of  the  smaller  Oer- 
man Praices  many  were  ready  to  desert  the  national  cause, 
and  seek,  for  their  own  selfish  ends,  the  protection  of  France. 
.  We  have  already  meationed  that  the  deputation  of  the 
Einmre  had  admitted  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  theBhine 
]bQ  France  as  one  of  the  bases  of  negotiation:  on  April  2nd 
they  also  admitted  the  principle  of  secularization  as  the 
.method  of  compensating  the  Princes  that  were  to  be  die- 
possessed.  It  remained  to  discuss  and  arrange  all  the 
partkmlars  included  in  these  general  bases.  The  French 
Plenipotentiaiiea  threw  off  the  mask  in  their  note  of  May  3rd, 
by  demanding,  in  addition  to  the  Irft  bank  of  the  Ehine,  that 
the  navigation  of  that  river  should  be  common  to  both 
nations ;  that  the  French  should  have  liberty  to  cross  from 
one  towii^-path  to  another;  that  all  the  idands  of  the 
Bhine,  which  would  constitute  a  tolerable  principality,  should 
be  made  oveor  to  France ;  that  the  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein 
should  be  demolished,  with  other  extravagant  demands  of  the 
same  kind.' 
^^^^  Matters  were  in  this  state  when  Paul  L  sent  Prince  Bepnin 

aiBaiiM,       ^  Berlin,  without^  however,  any  formal  diplomatic  dbaracter, 
^^^  to  recQndle  the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  to  induce 

them  to  make  common  cause  against  France.    Austria  had 
agreed  to  renounce  her  pretensions  to  Bavaria,  provided 

^  Vivenofe,  Zwr  GuMeMe  ide$  Ba$tadiet  Kmigreues, 
*  Garden,  t.  vi  p.  52. 
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ProsBMb  gaTe  up  aU  cbdm  to  oompenaatkm  in  Q^annaMj  for 
her  poweesioBB  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine ;  and  F^inoe 
Sepnin  luoeeeded  in  annmging  this  mattw  on  the  b«dA  of 
matoal  renunoiation.  But  his  attempts  to  bring  the  King  of 
Prussia  into  a  league  against  Firanoe  were  wholly  unsuo* 
ceisf uL  The  Bussian  EnToy  was  here  opposed  bj  8ieyis» 
whom  the  Direatory,  dreading  a  rupture  with  Austria  after 
the  aflEairof  JBemadotte»  had  despatched  to  Berlin  to  negotiate 
an  aUianoe  with  that  Court.  To  keep  aliye  the  j^onsy 
between  Erussia  and  Austria,  Siejis  communicated  to  tlie 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  the  secret  abides  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio,  which  had  long  been  the  object  of  thmr  curiosity 
and  suspicion.  But  Frederick  William  UJ.,  guided  by  the 
counsels  of  Haugwits,  declined  alike  the  advances  of  France 
and  Bttssia»  and  resolved  on  preserving  a  strict  neutrality. 

The  Austrian  Cabinet,  on  the  other  hand,  determined  to 
aco^t  the  support  of  Bussia.  Thugut,  who  had  been  dis« 
missed  from  Ihe  Ministry  as  adverse  to  France,  was  now 
recalled,  and  Cobensl  was  despatched  to  Berlin  to  support 
the  negotiations  of  Prince  Bepnin;  after  which  he  was  to 
proceed  to  St.  Petersburg.  Prince  Bepnin  arranged  at  Berlin 
with  Count  Cobenzl  the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance  between 
Bussia  and  Austria;  and  having  proceeded  to  Vienna^  he 
concluded  a  formal  treaty  between  the  two  Courts  early  in 
September.  This  treaty  has  never  been  divulged,  but  the 
nature  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  subsequent  events.  Before 
the  dose  of  1798,  60,000  Bussian  troops  under  the  command 
of  Suvorov  were  placed  at  the  diaposal  of  Francis  IL  and 
marched  in  three  columns  into  the  Austrian  provinces.^ 

If  the  Tsar  was  disposed  to  take  part  against  the  Frendi  FMd  i.  Md 
before  the  capture  of  Malta  by  Bonaparte,  the  indinatioii  SiSbf*^ 
was  increased  tenfold  by  that  event.  Paul  L,  who  was  of  a 
romantic  temper,  had  entertained  from  his  boyhood  a  singular 
predilection  for  the  Knights  oi  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  He 
had  evinced  his  affection  for  the  Order  by  restoring  to  it  the 
revenues  of  the  Grand  Priory  of  Ostrog,  in  Yolhynia,*  which 
had  passed  under  the  Bussian  dominion  in  1798 ;  he  even 
augmented  those  revenues,  and  founded  several  new  Priories 

^  Garden,  Traitie,  t.  vL  p.  147. 

*  By  a  convention  ooncfiided  Jannaiy  15th,  1797.  Martens,  t.  vL 
p.  aoa  On  Paul's  oonneetion  with  the  Knights  of  Malta,  see  Patd  I. 
aU  OroismeuUr  des  MaUemr  Ordena. 
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and  OommandeiieB.  The  Okand  MAstor  and  Conaeil  of 
Malta,  in  token  of  tiieir  flrratitade,  sent  P&nl  the  oroM  which 
had  been  worn  by  the  odebrated  La  Yalette,  and  beaonght 
him  to  accept  the  title  of  Protector  of  the  Order.  When  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Malta  arriTed  in  St.  Petersburg,  the 
Knights  of  the  Qrand  Ptiorj  of  Russia  solemnlj  deposed 
HompesdbL,  the  G-rand  Master,  and  degraded  from  their  rank 
and  dignity,  as  unworthy  and  corrupted  members,  all  the 
Knights  who  had  accepted  that  infamous  capitulation.  On  the 
27th  of  October  the  Russian  Knights,  as  well  in  their  own 
name  as  that  of  those  of  the  other  tongues,  proclaimed 
Paul  I.  their  Grand  Master,  a  ridiculous  &rce,  for  which 
they  had  neither  right  nor  authority.  The  Tsar,  however, 
accepted  the  dignity,  and  displayed  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  Order  by  framing  new  regulations  for  its  dis- 
cipline and  ^yemment.  He  resolved  to  make  it  the  first 
military  institution  in  Europe,  and  a  common  centre  for  sJl 
the  nobility  of  every  nation  who  were  interested  in  the  sup- 

Jort  of  Royalty,  and  in  setting  bounds  to  the  flood  of 
aoobinism  and  infidelity.  At  the  same  time  merit  and 
learning  were  not  forgotten.  Men  of  whatever  Christian  sect, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage,  Uieir 
talents,  or  their  learning,  though  not  of  noble  birth,  were  de- 
clared admissible  into  the  Order,  and  were  to  enjoy  equal 
privileges  with  those  of  higher  rank.  From  this  diUHS  were 
to  be  selected  the  tutors  of  a  college,  to  be  founded  in  the 
chief  residence  of  the  Order.  By  accepting  this  Grand 
Mastership,  Paul,  the  head  of  the  schismatical  Ghreek  Church, 
acknowledged  the  Roman  Pontiff  as  his  superior. 

^  At  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Malta,  the  Russian  fleet  at 

1jSu»^      Sebastopol  was    immediately  ordered  to  prepare  to   join 
1706.  Nelson ;  while  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt  gave  rise  to  an 

alliance  between  Russia  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Sultan 
Selim  m.  was  naturally  exasperated  at  this  unprovoked  and 
treacherous  act  on  the  part  of  the  most  ancient  ally  of 
Turkey.  In  order  to  deprecate  an  anger  which  he  had  fore* 
seen,  Bonaparte  had  no  sooner  taken  possession  of  Alexandria 
than  he  instructed  the  French  ehofrgS  d^affaire$  at  Constan- 
tinople to  convince  the  Porte  of  the  firm  resolution  of  the 
French  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  iV    Bonaparte  was  at 

Corr,  de  Na^  L  t.  iv.  p.  2S3. 
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this  time  in  hopes  that  TaUejiand  wotild  have  acoepted  the 
embassy  to  the  t^orte,  oq  whose  diplomatic  skill  he  relied  to 
eonvinoe  the  Stdtan  and  his  Divaa  that  the  French  hiTasion 
of  Egypt  was,  in  reality,  a  friendly  act  But  the  ex-Bishop 
of  Auton  was  too  sagadons  to  risk  the  chance  of  being  shut 
np  in  the  Seven  Towers,  and  the  embassy  was  conf errod  on 
Baffin.  The  conquest  of  Eg^t,  however,  was  only  part  of 
Bonaparte's  machinations  against  Tork^.  He  contemplated 
nothing  less  than  exciting  a  revolt  in  Ibcedonia,  and  all  the 
QreeV  portion  of  the  TurUsh  Empire ;  and  with  that  view  he 
had  despatched  Labette,  immediately  after  the  oonqnest  of 
Malta,  to  Ali  Pasha,  of  Jannina ;  ^  but  Ali  tnmed  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  proposal.  Bnffin  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Porte 
that  Bonaparte's  intention  was  only  to  chastise  the  Mameluke 
Beys  in  Egypt ;  but  he  was  placed  in  confinement,  together 
wi&  all  ihe  members  of  the  Legation.  The  Grand  Vizier  and 
the  Mufti,  suspected  of  being  the  accomplices  of  the  French, 
were  dqx>sed  from  their  high  dignities,  and  the  Yizier  was 
banished  to  the  Isle  of  Scio^  An  alliance  was  formed  with 
the  Court  of  St  Petersburg,  the  Bussian  fleet  was  admitted 
through  the  DardaneUes,  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
honour,  and  visited  by  the  Sultan  in  person.  Outside  the 
Straits  it  was  joined  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  for  the  first, 
and  perhaps  the  last  time,  the  Bussian  flag  waved  in  cordial 
union  with  the  Crescent.  On  the  20th  September  the  com- 
bined fleets  sailed  for  the  Archipelago,  agreeably  to  in- 
structions from  Nelson,  under  whose  command  they  were 
placed.  They  were  destined  to  reduce  the  Ionian  l!slands, 
while  the  English  took  upon  themselves  the  blockade  of 
Malta.  Sultan  Selim  testified  his  gratitude  to  Nelson  by 
presenting  him  with  a  magnificent  pelisse,  and  a  diamond 
(UgreUe  worth  several  thousand  pounds,  taken  from  his  own 
turban.  Pbul  also  made  some  valuable  presents  to  the 
English  admiral. 

^Die  alliance  between  the  Tsar  and  the  Sablime  Porte  was  de- 
finitively concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  Constantinople,  December 
SStd,  1/98.*  The  two  P6wers  were  henceforth  to  have  the 
same  friends  and  the  same  enemies,  and  they  mutually 
goaranteed  each  other's  possessions,  including  Egypt.    Great 

^  See  his  letters  to  Lavalette  and  the  Pasha,  Malta,  June  17th, 
1708.  Corr.  de  Nap.  1.  t.  iv.  p.  166  sq. 
>  Martens,  t.vi:  p.  583. 
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Britain  aooeded  to  this  treaty  Jaaiiaty  5tii,  1799/  The  Porte 
ako  declared  war  against  HoUaad,  ai^d  on  diKmiiwing  tlie 
X>atch  Ambaaeador  from  Conatantinople,  intimated  that  the 
ffood  nnderstanding  ]between  the  BepnbUc  and  the  SnUime 
Porte  should  be  restored  so  soon  as  the  formw  separated 
itself  from  France:  ''a  sepazation/'  it  added*  ''which  will 
be  comf ormable  to  its  interests,  and  which  will  restote  it 
to  its  ancient  dignity."  The  coalition  was  consolidated 
by  the  (Creaty  of  St.  Petersburg  between  Oieat  Britain 
and  Bussia,  December  2dth,  1798.*  This  last  alliance  was 
founded  on  ike  hope  of  drawing  Pmssia  into  the  coalition, 
and  provided  in  that  case  for  the  furnishing  of  an  army 
of  45,000  men  by  the  Tsar,  and  the  payment  of  them  by 
Great  Britain.  Lord  O-renyille  undertook  an  embassy  to 
Berlin,  with  tiie  view  of  persuading  Frederick  William  lEL 
to  abandon  his  system  of  neutrality,  but  without  success. 
As  the  Prussian  King  would  not  accept  the  forces  offered 
by  the  Tsar,  it  was  subsequently  agreed  between  Bussia  and 
Great  Britain  that  they  should  be  employed  in  some  other 
manner. 

The  second  Ooslition  against  Fiance  included,  at  first, 

SJ^;^  Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  tibe  Two  Sieiliee;  and  it  was  in 
the  Neapolitan  dominions  that  the  Continental  war  was  re- 
surnei 

The  l^rannioal  behariour  of  the  Directory  and  its  generals 
towards  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  ambition  of  Uie  new 
Cisalpine  Bepublic,  the  ruin  which  had  overtaken  the  Boman 
Pon^  and  the  States  of  the  Church, — all  concurred  to  con* 
vince  Ferdinand  FV.,  the  only  Italian  Sovereign,  except  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  whose  dominions  still  remained  in- 
tact, of  the  fate  which  awaited  himself.  In  order  to  avoid  it» 
he  endeavoured  at  once  to  fortify  himself  with  poweiful 
alliances,  and  to  conciliate,  so  fax  as  niight  be  possible,  the 
good  will  of  the  French  Bepublic.  With  the  latter  view  he 
dismissed  his  Minister  Acton,  who  was  regarded  by  the 
French  as  devoted  to  Englimd,  and  appointed  in  his  place 
the  Ibrquis  S.  Gallo,  the  negotiator  of  the  Peace  of  Can^K) 
Formio.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  kept  up  a  formidable 
anny  on  the  frontiers  of  the  new  Boman  BepubUc,  and  he 
occupied  the  Duchy  of  Benevento,  which,  though  inclosed  in 

'  Martens,  t.  vL  p.  068.  *  Ibid.  p.  W!. 
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his  dominioni,  had  f ormtoly  made  pait  of  the  SUtes  of  the 
Church.  The  new  goTemment  at  Kome,  <m  the  other  hand, 
had  confiscated  Fe^mand's  pofiseflsionB  in  that  capital,  de- 
rived from  the  saoceMdon  of  the  FEumese  family,  and  had 
even  played  the  farce  of  citing  him  to  do  homage  for  hii 
erown  to  the  Boman  people,  as  Bucceflsors  of  the  C^ope,  Mb 
former  suzerain. 

The  mission  of  H.  Qarat  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  on  the  itanooa 
part  of  the  Ftench  Gkyemment,  seemed  for  a  tune  to  have  ^^i*^' 
removed  all  difficultieB.  Ferdinand  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  Buchy  of  Benevento  and  the  principality  of  Ponte  Corvo, 
in  consideration  of  his  paying  a  som  (k  money  and  renounc- 
ing his  possessions  at  Borne;  and  on  April  17th,  1798,  he 
received  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  his  new  subjects.  But, 
knowing  how  little  the  friendship  of  France  was  to  be  relied 
on,  he  sought  the  support  of  an  Austrian  alliance.  A  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Vienna,  May  19th,  1798,  between  the  Duke 
of  Campochiaro  and  Baron  Thugut,  by  which,  in  the  prospect 
of  the  &esh  troubles  which  threatened  Europe,  and  Ital^  in 
particular,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Austrian  sad  Neapbhtan 
Sovereigns  should  keep,  for  their  mutual  defence,  a  certain 
number  of  men  on  f  oot»  ready  to  march  at  the  shortest  notice. 
The  Emperor,  on  his  side,  engaged  to  keep  ((0,000  imn  m 
Italv  and  Tyrol,  and  Ferdiuand  80,000  on  his  frontiers  nearest 
to  me  Austrmn  possessionB ;  to  be  increased  on  both  sides  in 
case  of  need.' 

ThiB  treaty,  whidi  was  a  secret  one,  having  been  betrayed 
to  the  Directory,  thdr  Mixiister  Ghsurat  began,  in  July,  to  put 
forth  new  pretensionB.  He  demanded  the  release  of  all  per- 
sons imprisoned  for  political  i^inions,  the  assignment  of  the 
Srt  of  Messina  to  France,  and  the  exdusion  of  the  Bnglish 
>m  all  the  other  ports  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  last  two 
coiiditi<ms  Ferdinand  refused  *,  but  he  Opened  the  prisons, 
and  inundated  Naples  with  Jacobins,  who  applied  themBelves 
to  create  fresh  troubles.  Ferdinand,  more  convinced  than 
evur  of  the  hostile  ptojects  6t  the  ]>irectory,  now  made  Uie 
most  vigorous  preparations  for  war.  All  men,  from  the  age 
of  seventeen  to  forty-five  years,  were  called  into  acti^  ser- 
vice, and  the  oommand-in-chief  of  the  Neapolitan  forces 
was  conferred  on  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  the  pupil  of 

^  Garden,  t.  tI  p.  79. 
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Lb(C7  and  Loudon,  who  enjoyed  al  that  time  the  highest 

reputation  for  military  talent 
KeiflOB  at         Such  was  the  pofrtmre  of  affain  when  the  news  of  Nelson's 
^St^       viotory  at  Aboular  created  an  indescribable  sensation  at  the 

Court  of  Naples.    The  fascinating  Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife 

of  the  English  Ambassador,  made  Nelson  her  hero,  and  in- 

Sired  the  King  and  Queen,  whose  favourite  she  was,  with 
e  same  enthusiasm  as  animated  herseU.  Acton  recoTered 
his  former  influence,  and  lending  his  support  to  the  views  of 
the  English  Oabinet,  formed,  with  the  Queen,  the  project  of 
open  war  against  the  French  Bepublic  Alarmed  at  these 
mnptomSt  tibe  French  eka/rgi  dCa0ain»  demanded  that  Acton 
should  be  expelled  the  kingdom;  that  the  commandant  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  allowed  the  English  fleet  to  revictnal  in 
that  port»  should  be  sent  in  chains  to  France;  that  the  lEQng 
should  reduce  his  troops  to  10,000  men ;  and  that  he  should 
admit  French  garrisons  into  all  his  ports.  But  Ferdinand, 
instead  of  listening  to  these  complaints,  only  pushed  on  more 
actively  his  preparations  for  war.  The  appearance  of  Nelson 
with  part  of  his  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Ni^ks,  September  22nd« 
increased  the  confidence  of  the  Elng  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Court  and  people.  At  the  instance  dl  Sir  William 
Hamilton  aad  Nelson,  who  represented  an  immediate  de- 
claration of  war  as  the  only  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
delays  and  tergiversations  of  Austria,  it  was  resolved  at  a 
Council  held  October  12th  to  commence  hostilities  so  soon  as 
the  army  could  be  prepared  to  take  the  field.  The  return  of 
Nelson,  Novembcar  5th,  who  had  left  Nudes  for  a  while  to 
superintend  the  blockade  at  Malta,  conmrmed  Ferdinand  in 
his  warlike,  resolutions.  He  had  now  strengthened  himself 
by  alliances  witii  Sussia  and  Great  Britain.  The  first  of 
these  was  definitively  concluded  by  the  Treaty  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, November  29th,  1798,'  by  which  the  TMr,  besides  the 
succour  of  his  fleet  united  with  that  of  the  Porte,  promised 
to  furnish  nine  battalions  of  infantry,  with  the  necessary 
artillery,  and  200  Cossacks.  The  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
signed  at  Naples  December  1st,*  renewed  a  former  convention 
of  July  12th,  1798.  Engknd  was  to  keep  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean,  till  the  neaoe,  a  fleet  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
enemy;  to  whicn  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  to  add*  a;s 

>  Martens,  t.  vi  pi  60^1  >  Md.  p.  628. 
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huB  ooiitmg«nt»  four  dups  of  the  Une,  four  frigates,  and  four 
Bmaller  yeeflela,  with  8,000  aailors.  But  Ferdiaand  had 
already  commenoed  hostilities  before  these  treaties  were 
signedL  He  was  the  more  ready  to  listen  to  the  representa- 
tions of  Nelson  and  the  Engli[&  Cabinet,  as  he  was  assured 
by  many  emigrants  that  the  nopnlation  of  the  Boman  States 
was  disposed  to  rise  against  toe  French.  It  was  also  asserted 
that  the  Emperor  was  preparing  to  inyade  Lombardy.  The 
French  army  amounted  to  only  16,000  men,  badly  provided, 
and  scattered  over  a  line  of  near  200  miles.  The  Neapolitan  TbeNaft- 
anny  of  40,000  men  entered  the  Boman  territories  NoTomber  S^^ 
24th,  in  three  directions.  The  right  wing,  commanded  by  g^> 
Gtoeral  Micheronz,  penetrated  through  the  Abruza ;  Connt 
Boger  de  Damas,  with  the  left,  adTanced  by  way  of  Terra- 
dna ;  while  Mack,  with  the  centre,  marched  straight  nnon 
Bome  by  Frosinone.  Champkmnet,  the  French  commander, 
after  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
and  caosing  the  rest  of  Bome  to  be  eyacoated,  retreated  with 
the  few  French  and  Polish  troops  he  conld  collect  towards  the 
north,  and  took  post  at  Bieti,  Temi,  and  Ciyitik  CasteUana^ 
Meanwhile  Mack  advanced  to  Bome,  followed  by  King  Fer- 
dinand, who  entered  that  capital  November  29ui,  amid  the 
aodamatioas  of  the  people.  A  counter-revolution  now  took 
place.  All  the  monuments  of  French  dominatiim  were  de- 
stroyed and  its  partisans  rigoropsly  ]MmiBhed.  At  the  same 
r  of  Nelson,  8 


time,  by  order  of  Nelson,  some  English  and  Portngnese  men^ 
of-war,  having  on  board  6,000  Neapolitan  troops,  proceeded 
to  Leghorn,  and  were  admitted  by  the  officers  of  me  Otand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Their  mission  was  to  incite  an  insurree- 
tion  in  Tuscany,  and  to  intercept  the  communications  of  the 
French  army  with  the  North  of  Italy.  These  events,  and 
the  mrospect  of  a  new  Coalition,  induced  the  French  to  ezpd 
the  iQng  of  Sardinia  from  his  dominions.  Joubert,  under 
the  mask  of  friaidship  for  the  Piedmontese,  seized  by  a 
stratagem  the  citadels  of  Novara  and  Alessandria,  and  the 
post  of  Arona,  marched  upon  Turin,  and  compelled  Charles 
Emanuel  lY.  to  sign  an  act  of  abdicatioii,  iJeoember  9th, 
1798.  The  unfortimate  Elng  retired  to  Sardinia;  and  the 
Directory  establuhed  a  provisional  ^emment  in  Piedmont, 
which  was  treated  as  a  French  province. 

Ferdinand's  rapid  success  was  followed  by  as  sudden  a  i£^^ 
reverse.    Mack's  advance  had  hitherto  been  skilfully  con-  vSSu 
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ducted;  but  he  loet  sereral  dajB  at  Borne,  a  fault  which 
■eemB  attribatable  to  the  King,  who  wished  to  enjoj  his 
triomphs.  Maok,  howerw,  oonunitted  soTeral  blunders  in 
his  farther  adTance,  and  at  Nepi  he  was  defeated  with 
terrible  loss  bj  a  French  corps  of  only  6,000  men,  com- 
mmded  by  Maodonald  (December  5th).  Other  def^ts  foU 
lowed)  in  which  large  bodies  of  Neapolitans  were  captored 
or  dispersed  by  mere  handf uls  of  Frendh.  Meanwhile  not  a 
single  Austrian  soldier  had  appeared,  and  on  Deoemb^  11th 
Hack  commenced  a  retreat  Ferdinand  fled  to  Caserta,  and 
the  French  again  entered  Borne,  December  15th.  They  were 
now  in  turn  to  become  the  invaders.  Their  columns  advanced 
with  rapid  march  upon  Nsples,  and  Ferdinand,  his  Queen, 
and  all  the  ro^  &mily  embarked,  with  a  lai^  sum  of 
money  and  their  most  i^uaUe  effects,  December  24th,  on 
board  Nelson's  ship,  the  '*  Vanguard,"  who  conveyed  them  to 
Palermo,  taking  with  him  what  Neapolitan  ships  were  ready 
for  sea,  and  burning  the  remainder.  The  French  nowhere 
experienced  resistance  from  the  regular  Neapolitan  forces 
except  at  Oapua,  where  Ohampjonnet,  with  only  8,000  or 
9,000  men,  had  placed,  himself  in  a  very  critical  situation. 
But  hir  good  fortune,  and  the  stupidity  and  cowardice  of  his 
opponents,  came  to- his  aid;  and  on  January  10th,  1799, 
that  city  capitulated.  The  peasants  of  the  country  and  the 
Lammroni  of  Naples  were  mudi  more  troublesome  to  the 
French  than  the  logular  troops.  Enraged  at  what  the^ 
considered  the  treachery  of  Mack  and  of  Prince  Pignatrih, 
whom  Ferdinand  at  his  departure  had  appointed  viear- 
genersl  of  the  kingdom,  the  iMmartmi  when  they  heard  of 
the  armistice  of  Oapua,  rose  en  nuute,  seised  the  castles  of 
Napletf,  liberated  eJl  the  prisoners,  compelled  Mack  and 
Pigioatdli  to  fly  for  their  lives,  and  prMiounced  sentence  of 
death  against  all  persons  suspected  of  Jacobinism.  During 
^Jj^«-  two  or  three  days  they  maintained  against  the  French  a 
obUc.  desperttte  resistance  in  the  suburbs  mi  town  of  Naples. 
But  this  fl<Me  crowd,  gained  by  the  promises  and  bribes  of 
Ghampionnet,  and  the  veneraticQ  whidi  he  displayed  for 
their  saint  Januorius,  began  to  shout  as  lustily  for  a  Be- 
pnUic  as  they  had  before  shouted  for  the  -King;  the  castles 
were  delivered  up  to. the  French  army,  and  tranquillity  wiui 
rertored.  Naples  was  declared  free  and  independent,  and  a 
...  pvovisiooal  BepuUican  GkKvemment  was  established.    Such 
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was  the  foundation  of  the  Pa&thshopbah  Bbpublic;^  a 
eu^enuBm  for  the  mUitory  despotiim  of  the  French  general. 

The  Neapolitan  war  was  but  the  prelnde  to  a  mudi  more  Denotiim 
extenfliTe  one  which  inTolved  the  gpneater  part  of  Eniope.  The  ^^Suxj- 
overbearing  insolence,  the  insatiable  rapacity,  of  the  Directors 
were  insuiferabla  These  men,  who  pretended  to  spread 
liberty  abroad,  had  established  tiie  most  absolute  derootism 
at  home.  The  elections  of  Maj,  1798,  having  been  nnmTour- 
able  to  them — thongh  it  was  not  now  the  Annalists,  but  the 
Bepublicans  who  prevailed — the j  annulled  the  greater  part 
of  the  returns  ^  virtne  of  a  power  oonfeired  upon  them  by 
the  Legislative  (joundls.  No  liberty  of  opinion  was  tolerated. 
The  action  of  the  former  revolutionary  tri  ounals  was  supplied 
by  military  commissions.  Persons  accused  or  suspected  by 
the  Gbvemment  of  political  offences,  that  is,  of  attempts 
against  their  power,  were  shot  in  the  Champ  de  Man  or  the 
pkinof  Gheneile.  Barras  and  Bewbel  were  predominant  at  the 
Luxembourg.  Barras,  enriched  by  corruption  and  the  spoils 
of  conquered  provinces,  led  a  dissolute  life.  Bewbel  was, 
perhaps,  the  boldest  and  most  violent  of  the  Directors,  but 
Ids  views  were  narrow.  LaB^veillire-Lepeaux  was  lost  in  his 
dreams  of  iJkeop^tfantikropy,  while  Merlin  and  Treilhard  were 
mere  advocates  converted  into  politicians. 

Such  was  the  Oovemment  which  aimed  at  subjugating  wmMIm 
Europe  under  pretence  of  giving  it  freedom.  It  hid  estal^  SoS!^ 
lished,  during  the  sitting  of  tilie  Congress  at  Bastadt,  in 
addition  to  i£e  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Bepublics,  those  of 
Bome,  Helvetia,  and  Parthenope;  while  theDuteh  had  been 
compelled  te  approximate  their  form  of  government  nearer  to 
that  of  France,  under  the  title  of  the  **  One  and  Indivisible 
Batavian  Bepublic ''  (May  1st,  1798).  The  French  kept  con- 
tinually increasing  their  pretensions.  After  the  demsnd  f<nr 
the  demolition  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  they  advanced  fresh  ones 
respecting  the  ThUufeg,  or  path  of  navigation  along  the 
Bhine;  daimed  that  the  Waal  should  be  included  and  the 
Isle  of  Buderich,  opposite  Wesel,  a  Prussian  possession.  But 
the  battle  of  Aboukir,  the  absence  of  Bonaparte,  the  news  of 
the  alliance  between  Bussia  and  Austria,  and  the  advance  of 
the  Bussian  troops,  had  inspired  the  Directory  with  alarm. 


^  The  Neapolitan  war  and  its  coDBeqaencee  are  amply  detailed  in 
*      "  i.  pp.  401^;  andt  m  pp.  16-64, 


the  MSm.  <f  t*n  Homme  cTiiat,  t.  vi. 
1812-108 ;  cf .  Botta,  tib.  zvi. ;  CoUette;  SioHa  diNapoil 
V.  V 
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They  now  began  to  moderate  their  preteiudona  at  Sa^tadt. 
Ihej  Blade  adYanoes  to  the  Emperor,  and  offered,  if  he  would 
oonsent  to  the  retirement  of  the  BuBsian  troops,  to  withdraw 
their  f oroes  from  Switzerland  and  Borne,  to  neutraliie  those 
States,  and,  on  the  oonclusion  of  the  peace  of  the  Empire  at 
Bastadt,  to  place  the  Papal  IiegatioDS  in  the  lumds  of  Austria 
by  way  of  guarantee.  They  also  offered  to  negotiate  with 
]&ig]and  and  the  Porte,  in  order  to  a  genendjpacification. 
But  at  the  same  time  they  prepared  for  war.  The  Coundls 
had  voted  a  levy  of  200,000  men,  a  grant  of  90,000,000  francs 
for  the  service  of  the  army  and  35,000,000  for  the  navy.  The 
raising  of  these  men  by  conscription  occasioned  a  serious 
insurrection  in  the  Netherlands ;  for  the  conquered  provinces 
were  also  compelled  to  swell  witii  their  contingents  the  ranks 
of  the  SVench  armies. 

Austria,  however,  stimulated  by  Oreat  Britain  and  Bussia, 
had  resolved  upon  war.  The  British  Ministry,  despairing  of 
peace  with  a  Government  like  the  French,  had  used  every 
exertion  to  form  the  new  Coalition.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, Austria  dissembled,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Bussians, 
who  marched  but  slowly.  She  wished  to  avoid  entering  upon 
a  war  before  the  termination  of  the  winter,  as  the  snows  of 
the  Alps  would  interrupt  all  communication  between  her 
armies  in  Italy  and  Qermany.  Hence  she  had  disapproved  of 
tiie  Neapolitan  war  as  premature,  and  had  given  Ferdinand 
no  aasistanoe.  The  negotiations  at  Bastadt  were  continued, 
though  they  had  become  a  mere  matter  of  form,  while  troops 
were  marching  in  every  direction.  France  also  was  inclined 
to  wait  for  the  spring  before  commencing  hostilities.  She 
had,  however,  obtained  possession  of  Ehrenbreitstein,  by  the 
capitulation  of  January  28rd,  1799.  At  length  the  Directory 
demanded  a  categorical  answer  from  Austria  respecting  the 
advance  of  the  Bussian  troops,  and,  receiving  no  reply,  they 
gave  the  word  to  their  armies  to  advance  (Februaj726th). 
^e  w^of  Preparations  had  been  made  for  a  campaign  on  a  grand 
OoaUtioB.  scale.  Jourdan,  with  46,000  men,  called  prematurely  the 
17W.  army  of  the  Danube,  was  to  act  in  Suabia  and  Bavaria.    His 

rear  and  left  flank  were  secured  by  an  army  of  observation  on 
the  Bhine,  consisting  of  48,000  men  under  Bemadotte.  The 
army  of  Helvetia,  80,000  men  under  Mass^na,  acting  in  con- 
junction with  Jourdan,  but  subordinately  to  him,  was  to  pene^ 
trate  into  Tyrol;  where  a  detached  coips  of  the  army  of  Italy» 
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baving  proceeded  through  the  Engadiiie,  was  to  form  a  junction 
with  it  For  this  pnipoBe,  however*  it  would  be  neceasarj  for 
Mass^na  to  driye  the  Austrians  from  the  territory  of  the 
Orison  League.  The  French  had  attempted  to  poflsesa  them- 
flelTes  of  tli^t  conntry,  after  their  occupation  of  Switzerland; 
but  their  inrasion  and  pillage  of  Switeerland,  bb  well  as  the 
eonfiscation  of  the  Yaltellme  and  Chiavenna,  had  naturaJlj 
rendered  the  Grisons  ayerse  to  any  connection  with  Fralice» 
and  had  induced  them  to  seek  in  preference  the  aid  of  the 
Court  of  Vienna.  By  the  oonyention  of  Coire,  October  7th, 
1798,  the  Austrian  troops  had  been  admitted,  and  Hotoe, 
with  24,000  men,  protected  the  Yorarlberg  and  tiie  Ghrison 
territory. 

The  army  of  Italy,  under  Sch^rer,  oonmstiag  of  50,000  men,  ibe  Ftan  of 
without  including  Italian  contingents,  though  not  subordinate  ^^^B^^- 
to  Jonrdan,  was  to  co-operate  in  the  genenJ  plan  of  attadc. 
Sch^rer  was  to  drive  back  the  Austrians,  who  had  assembled 
on  the  Adige,  to  the  Brenta  and  the  Piaye ;  to  act  by  his  left 
upon  Trent  A  division  of  the  army  of  Italy  was  to  invade 
Tuscany,  while  another,  as  already  mentioned,  was  to  form  a 
junction  with  the  army  of  Hdvetia  through  the  Engadine. 
The  Austrian  army  destined  to  oppose  Soberer  in  Italy  con« 
sisted  of  75,000  men.  The  command  of  it  had  been  given  to 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange;  but  that  young  Prince,  who 
had  already  displayed  great  military  abilities,  having  died 
^  suddenly  (January  6th,  1799),  Gteneial  Melas  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  On  tibie  arrival,  however,  oi  the  Bussians  in 
Italy,  the  command-in-chief  was  to  be  assumed  by  Suvorov. 
Besides  the  army  on  the  Adige,  between  40,000  and  50,000 
men,  under  Count  Bellegarde,  occupied  South  Tyrol  and  the 
valley  of  the  Inn.  In  Oermany,  the  advance  of  Jourdan  was 
to  be  opposed  by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who,  agreeably  to  the 
convention  with  France,  was  posted  behind  the  Lech,  in 
Bavaria,  with  54,000  foot  and  24,000  horse.  The  campaign 
of  1799  was,  th^ccCore,  to  be  a  sort  of  repetition  of  that  of 
1796 — an  attack  upon  Austria  through  Northern  Italy  and 
Southern  Qermany.  But  the  position  of  the  French  was  now 
much  more  advantageous  than  in  1796,  although  their  forces 
were  numerically  inferior  to  the  Austrians.  Instead  of  having 
to  conquer  Northern  Italy,  that  country  was  now  in  their 
power  as  far  as  the  Adige;  Switzerland,  instead  of  being 
neutral,  was  occupied  by  their  troops,  and  seemed  to  aKord 
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them  new  fadlitiea  far  aMiiiliTig  Aeir  enem j.  But  the  genius 
of  Bonaparte  was  wanting  to  make  a  proper  nse  of  these 
advantages. 
oo^Mkof  We  can  give  only  a  general  idea  of  the  campaign  of  1799.^ 
iro^  ^®  Directory  declared  war  against  the  Emperor,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  Qrand  Ihike  of  Tnscany,  March  12th. 
All  that  conldbe  alleged  against  the  latter  was  some  prepara* 
tions  for  defence.  Jonrdan,  crossing  the  Ehine  at  Huningen 
and  Strassborg,  advanced  throiif^  the  Black  Forest  towards 
the  Danube.  At  the  same  time  a  division  of  the  army  of 
observation,  commanded  by  Ney,  seiaeed  Mannheim.  Mass^na 
was  the  first  to  commence  actoal  hostilities  (March  5th).  He 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  the  Grison  territory,  occnpied 
Coire,  and  penetrated  to  the  frontiers  of  Tyrol ;  bnt  Jellalich, 
at  Feldkirch,  in  the  Yorarlberg,  resisted  all  his  efforts.  The 
Archduke  Ohorles  advanced  to  meet  Jourdan,  defeated  him 
at  Ostrach,  March  21st,  and  again  so  decisively  at  Stookaoh, 
on  the  25th,  as  to  determine  the  fortone  of  the  campaign, 
and  compel  the  French  to  recross  the  Bhine.  This  victory 
was  due  to  the  coolness,  sagacity,  and  personal  courage  of  the 
Archduke,  who  charged  on  foot  at  the  nead  of  his  gr^mdiers. 
The  resistance  of  Jellalicfa  at  Feldkirch  prevent^  Mass^na 
from  coming  to  Jourdan's  aid  by  way  of  Bregenz  and  Lindau. 
Meanwhile,  on  tike  other  side  of  the  Alps,  Lecourbe  and 
Dessolles,  advancing  by  the  Engadine,  defeated  Loudon  at 
Tauf ers,  occupied  Martinsbruck  and  the  Munsterthal,  thus 
oommanding  ihe  vEdleys  of  Tyrol.  But  the  retreat  of  Jourdan 
rendered  these  dear-bought  successes  unavailing;  and  before 
the  end  of  March  the  French  were  driven  back  in  this  quarter 
hj  Bellegarde.  The  occupation  of  Switserland  proved,  under 
these  circumstances,  more  detrimental  to  the  French  than  its 
neutrality  would  luive  been,  by  oompelluo^  them  to  keep 
troops  there  which  might  otherwise  have  reinforced  their 
beaten  armies.  The  Aidic  Ooundl  at  Vienna  did  them,  how. 
ever,  some  service  by  forbidding  the  Archduke  to  pursue  his 
victorious  career. 
The  advance  of  the  Austrians  had  compromised  the  safety 

^  The  principal  sooroe  for  it  is  the  Arehdnke  Ghsrles't  work :  Ouch, 
d€9  FMmm  von  1799  m  DevtKhkmd  und  m  der  SehweUz:  cL  Clanae- 
witz,  DU  fekUfuge  von  1799 ;  Dumas,  Prieis  de$  MnenaenU  mUtfaiiret 
de  1799-1814 ;  Bonnal,  La  Cfuerre  de  ffoOande;  Rochette,  HuMre  de 
laSevoMhnffeMH^uedelTVJdlBl^ 
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of  the  Freneh  plenipotentiaries  at  Baetadt.  Coxmt  Metter-  FmMh 
nich,  the  Impenal  Minister,  had  annoxmoed  his  recall  April  2!£^!^ 
7tli«a8  weQ  as  the  resolution  of  the  Emperor  to  annul  all  tiiat 
had  been  done  at  Bastadt.  The  Congress  was  thus  de  faeto 
terminated,  as  the  deputation  of  the  Empire  could  not  de- 
liberate in  the  absence  of  a  representative  of  the  Emperor. 
Nevertheless,  the  French  Minister  remained,  and  proceeded  to 
treat  separatelj  with  the  sub-delegates  of  some  of  the  States 
of  the  Ehnpire.  A  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Bastadt, 
which  the  latter  endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  commander 
of  the  Austrian  advanced  poets  at  Oemsbach,  was  refused ; 
on  the  evening  of  April  28tn  the  town  was  occupied  by  a  de- 
tachment of  SzeUer  hussars,  whose  colonel  having  directed 
the  French  Ministers  to  leave  it  within  twentj-four  hours. 
Bonnier,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  persuaded  his  colleagues  to 
depart  at  once,  though  it  was  already  night.  Their  carriages 
had  scarcely  deaied  the  town  when  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  party  of  Szeklers ;  Bonnier  and  Bobeijot  were  sabred ;  Jean 
Debry,  severely  wounded  and  left  for  dead,  contrived  to  get 
back  to  Bastadt.  Nothing  was  taken  from  the  French  Mims- 
ters  but  their  portfolios.  This  violation  of  the  law  of  nations 
created  universal  indignation  and  abhorrence  in  Europe. 

Meanwhile,  in  Italy,  Sch^rer  had  detached  Oauthier  against 
Tuscany,  who  overran  that  country  without  resistance,  entered 
Florence,  March  25th,  and  permitted  the  Ghrand  Duke  to 
retire  with  an  escort  to  Venice.  Sch^rer  determined  to 
attack  the  Austrians  on  the  Adige  before  Suvorov  and  the 
Bussians  could  arrive.  Melas  being  sick,  the  Austrians  were 
now  commanded  by  Marshal  Kray.  0^  March  26th  and 
following  days  Sch^rer  delivered  several  attacks  against 
Kray's  centre  at  Yerona ;  but,  though  Moreau  had  suc^eded 
in  turning  the  Austrian  right,  the  French  were  finally  repulsed 
with  great  loss,  and  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Yilla  Franca 
(April  1st).  After  much  manoeuvring,  both  sides  determined 
on  an  engagement ;  and  on  the  5th  of  April  was  fought  the 
battle  of  MiLOHANO,  in  which  the  French,  after  a  hiu^  and 
dubious  struffgle,  were  completely  defeated.  Sch^rer  retreated 
by  Boverbelm  over  the  Imdo,  foUowed  by  Kray.  On  the 
8th  of  April  the  French  were  attacked  in  all  their  posts  from 
Bormio  to  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
Brescia.  It  is  computed  that  in  less  than  a  fortnight's  hos- 
tilities Soh^r  had  lost  nearly  half  his  army. 
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AdnMM  of  Bach  was  the  state  of  things  in  Italy  when  SnToror  aarriTed 
saTOTOT.  ^^  Yerona  to  talre  the  command  of  both  the  Imperial  armies 
(April  14th).  His  oommiseion  from  the  Tsar  gave  him  the 
snpreme  direction  of  the  Bussian  forces  by  sea  as  well  as 
hknd.  Thus,  after  the  taking  of  GorfA  by  Admiral  UtschakoT, 
he  directed  the  Bussian  fleet  to  attack  Ancona.  What  plan 
he  had  formed  for  the  campaign  was  utterly  unknown ;  in 
&ct,  he  seems  seldom  to  have  had  any.  The  grand  secret  of 
his  success  was  the  celerity  of  his  moToments,  and  the  coohiesa 
and  sagacity  with  which  he  extricated  himself  from  any  diffi- 
cult position  into  which  he  might  be  thrown.  Inspiring  the 
Austrians  with  his  own  activity,  Suvorov  advanced  from  one 
victory  to  another.  The  Oglio  is  passed ;  Moreau,  by  whom 
Soberer  had  now  been  superseded,  is  defeated  at  Cassano  on 
the  Adda  (April  27th) ;  Milan  is  entered  on  the  29th,  which 
Moreau  evacuates,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadeL  General 
Serrurier,  with  a  division  of  8,000  men,  surrounded  by  su- 
perior forces  at  Yerderio,  had  been  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
arms.  Moreau,  intrusted  with  the  difficult  task  of  rescuing 
a  defeated  army,  pursued  by  superior  forces,  cut  off  from  the 
army  of  Naples  under  Maodonald,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
surgent population,  displayed  the  greatest  ability.  Proceed- 
ing to  Turin  in  person,  he  put  that  town  in  a  posture  of 
d^ence,  estabhshed  his  communications  with  Switserland  and 
France,  and  on  the  7th  of  May  took  up  his  quarters  at  Ales- 
sandria. His  only  hope  was  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
enemy  till  Macdonald  should  come  up,  when  the  Aulio 
Council,  as  it  had  done  in  Germany,  stepped  in  to  his  aid. 
Suvorov  had  determined  to  crush  Moreau  with  his  whole 
force,  and  then  to  turn  upon  Macdonald;  but  the  Aulio 
Council,  intent  upon  securing  the  conquests  already  made, 
weakened  Suvorov  by  ordering  him  to  lay  siege  to  Mantua^ 
Peschiera,  Pizzighettone,  and  other  places,  to  secure  the 
defiles  of  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  and,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  to  attack  Moreau.  Too  weak  to  accomplish  this  last 
order,  Suvorov  endeavoured  to  manoeuvre  Moreau  out  of  a 
strong  position  he  had  taken  near  Tortona;  but  the  French 
General,  after  delivering  some  successful  attacks,  effected  his 
retreat  to  Coni,  or  Ouneo  (May  19th),  obtaining  at  once  a 
strong  position  and  securing  his  communications  both  with 
Oenoa  and  France. 
Meanwhile  Maodonald  had  begun  his  march  from  Caserta, 
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Maj  dth.  On  the  24th  he  armed  at  Florenoe,  and  haying  ThebfttUe 
united  his  f  <»roe8  with  those  of  Ghkuthier,  proceeded  to  put  ^^i^. 
himself  in  oommnnioation  with  Victor,  whom  Moieau  had 
despatched  to  Pontremoli  to  meet  him ;  and  having  defeated 
Elenaa's  oorps»  established  his  commnnications  with  Genoa. 
Moreau  himself  entered  Genoa  June  6th;  but  Maodonald 
took  a  more  northerlj  route  towards  the  main  bodj  of  the 
Aastro-Rossians,  and,  haying  defeated  Hohenzollem's  corps 
Jane  12th,  advanced  to  the  Tbibblil.  Here,  after  a  sttugglB 
of  three  days'  duration^  he  reoeired  from  SuTorov  in  person 
one  of  the  most  jUsastrons  defeats  that  the  French  Eepub- 
lican  armies  had  yet  experienced  (June  19th),  and,  after  a 
loss  of  18,000  men,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Firenzuola. 
Hence,  pretending  te  retire  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces 
into  Tnscany,  he  gained  the  G^oese  States  by  a  circnitous 
rente. 

Moreau,  who  had  beaten  Bellegarde  at  San  Giuliano,  June 
20th,  revictnalled  Tortona,  and  raised  the  blockade  of  Ales- 
sandria, was  induced,  by  the  news  of  the  battle  on  the 
Trebbia,  te  retire  beyond  the  Bochetta  te  Noyi.  The  Austro- 
Bussians  had  taken  possession  of  Turin ;  Suyoroy  had  caused 
Pinerolo»  Snsa,  La  Brunetta,  and  the  Col  d'Assiette  to  be 
occupied,  and  some  of  his  Oossacks  had  even  carried  alarm 
inte  Dauphin^.  These  manceuyres  were  intended  to  draw 
Moreau  from  the  Apennines,  but  the  French  General  was  not 
to  be  so  enticed. 

At  this  juncture  Moreau  was  superseded  in  the  command  chaases 
by  Joubert,  through  intrigues  in  the  Directory.  A  sort  of  ^^fl^^ory. 
reyolution  had  ti^n  place  in  that  body  in  the  preceding 
May.  Bewbel  haying  gone  out  by  rotation,  Sieyds  had  occu« 
pied  his  seat,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Barras,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Ooundls,  had  compelled  Treilhard,  Merlin  de 
Douai,  and  La  B^yeillire-Lepaux  to  resign.  Their  places 
were  filled  by  Gohier,  Ducos,  and  General  Moulins,  men  but 
little  known  and  of  no  importance.  A  change  was  also 
effected  in  the  Ministry.  Bendadotte  became  Minister  of 
War ;  Robert  Lindet»  one  of  the  original  Jacobins  and  long  a 
member  of  the  Committee  of  PubUc  Safety,  was  intrusted 
with  the  Finances ;  Beinhardt  superseded  TeJleyrand  in  the 
Ministry  of  Foreign  A&irs;  Oambac&rte,  an  ez-Oonyentional, 
and  f ormeriy  member  of  the  Committee  of  General  Welfare, 
xeoeiyed  the  portfolio  of  Justice;  Fouchi,  the  Jacobin,  no- 
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torioiu  by  hifl  craelties  at  L jons,  was  plaoed  at  the  head  of 
the  Polioe.    Joubert,  if  Tictorious,  was  to  return  and  over- 
throw the  Directory,  and  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
new  QoYemment. 
Battto  of  Moreau  had  been  directed  to  remain  inactire  till  Joabert's 

^^'^  arriyal,  which,  owing  to  Tarious  delays,  did  not  take  place  till 

early  in  August.  With  rash  impetuosity,  Joubert  gave  battle 
to  the  Austro-Bussians  under  SuToroY,  at  Nori,  Augpist  15th, 
with  only  about  half  the  forces  of  his  opponents,  and  was 
kiUed  at  the  yery  commencement  of  the  action.  Moreau  then 
resumed  the  command.  In  this  obstinate  engagement,  which 
lasted  the  whole  day,  the  French  were  totally  defeated,  with 
great  loss.  Tortona  surrendered  in  consequence  to  the 
Austro-Bussians,  August  23rd. 
The  Soon  after  this  battle,  SuToror  receired  orders  from  his 

^g^filJI^    Gk>yemment  to  proceed  into  Switzerland,  to  act  in  conjimction 
land.  with  another  Bussian  army  which  had   been   despatched 

thither  under  Korsakov.  Suvorov  had  now  become  disgusted 
with  his  Austrian  allies,  whose  slow  and  pedantic  method  im- 
peded his  own  impetuous  tactics.  He  had,  too,  been  dis- 
appointed in  a  scheme  to  inyade  France,  orertum  the 
Ghovernment,  and  restore  the  Bourbons.  With  this  Tiew  he 
had  pressed  the  Archduke  Charles  to  driye  Mass&ia  from 
Switzerland,  and  enter  Fronche-Comt^,  while  he  himself 
would  meet  him  by  way  of  Proyence  and  Dauphin^.  But 
the  Austrians  were  not  inclined  for  any  such  hasardous 
undertakings.  The  Archduke,  indeed,  had,  by  orders  from 
his  Government,  been  kept  in  a  state  of  almost  entire  in- 
action during  the  last  two  or  three  months.  He  had  entered 
Switzerland  towards  the  end  of  May,  and,  after  several 
contests  with  Mass^na  for  the  possession  of  Zurich,  had 
compelled  the  French  general  to  retire  to  a  strong  position 
on  tiie  plateau  of  Mont  Albis,  extending  along  the  Beuss 
to  the  Lake  of  Z\jg,  Here  the  two  armies  remained  watch- 
ing each  other,  and  no  hostilities  of  any  moment  occurred. 
Matters  were  in  this  state  when,  about  the  middle  of 
August,  Korsakov,  with  a  Bussian  army  of  40,000  men, 
entered  Switzerland.  This  was  the  corps  which  was  to  have 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia,  but  was  now  em- 
doyed  as  described  by  virtue  of  a  convention  between  Chreat 
Britain  and  Bussia,  June  29tii,  1799.  On  Eorsakov's  ar- 
rival, th^  Archduke  abandoned  to  him  the  command,  and 
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leaTix^  an  AtuBtrian  diTidon  of  30»000  men  to  oo-operate 
with  the  BufuriaiiB,  mardhed  idth  the  lemainder  of  his 
forces  against  the  newly-organiaed  French  armj  of  the 
Rhine,  which,  nnder  the  command  of  Qeneral  MuUer,  had 
occupied  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim.  At  the  Archduke's 
apptiach,  the  French  raised  the  siege  of  Fhilippsburg,  the 
onlj  fortress  on  the  Rhine  still  held  by  the  Oermans.  Ohurles 
retook  Mannheim  September  18th;  but  the  erents  which 
had  occurred  in  Switzerland  prevented  him  from  prosecuting 
his  advantages. 

The  ill-feeling  which  prevailed  between  the  allied  armies  The  battle 
was  manifested  bj  Korsakov's  instructions,  who  was  directed  irw!^^^* 
not  to  attend  to  any  Austrian  orders,  but  to  receive  only  those 
of  Suvorov.  Korsakov,  who  had  no  experience  except  on  the 
parade-ground,  united  with  an  utter  want  of  military  talent 
the  most  insufferable  anK^;ance  and  self-ccmceit.  He  treated 
with  contempt  the  counsels  of  a  commander  like  the  Arch- 
duke, who,  by  three  months'  experience,  had  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ground  and  of  the  designs  of  the 
enemy.  Aware  ol  the  approach  of  Suvorov,  Mass^na  resolved 
to  attack  Korsakov  before  he  could  be  reinforced.  Passing 
the  Idmmat  at  Dietikon  before  break  of  day,  September  25th, 
the  French  utterlv  routed  and  dispersed  tiie  Bussians,  and 
occupied  the  road  leading  from  Zurich  to  Winterthur,  in  order 
to  cut  off  their  retreat.  On  the  same  day  anothor  French 
corps  under  Soult  attacked  the  Austrian  division  under 
Hotze.  This  general  was  killed  in  an  ambuscade ;  Petrasch, 
who  succeeded  him  in  the  command,  was  totally  defeated  and 
compelled  to  retreat  by  Lichtenstez  to  St.  Gall.  On  the  26th 
the  French  entered  Zurich,  where  a  large  part  of  the  Russians 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  state  of  helpless  disorder.  A  terrible 
massacre  ensued,  which  was  not  confined  to  the  Russians.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  celebrated  physiognomist 
Lavater  was  shot  in  cold  blood  by  a  French  officer  who  had  a 
little  before  enjoyed  his  hospituity.  Korsakov,  after  losing 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  and  100  guns,  succeeded  in 
passing  the  Rhine  at  Schaffhausen  with  the  remainder  of  his 
forces. 

The  approach  of  Suvorov,  by  diverting  the  attention  of  the  Batreat  of 
French,   facilitated   the   escape  of   Korsakov.     With   the  ^^<>^- 
remnant  of  his  army,  variously  estimated  at  from  13,000  to 
24,000  men,  Suvorov,  advancing  by  Airolo,  succeeded,  by 
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prodigiompeDraeTerailoe  and  TAlaiir»  in  scaling  the  St  Goiiuurd, 
then  nnprcrvided  with  any  tolerable  roads,  and  in  soattering 
the  French  oolunins  opposed  to  his  passage.  Pnrsning  his 
march  along  the  Tsllej  of  the  Seuss,  bj  Altd<Hrf ,  he  crossed 
the  Einsig  Calm  into  the  Talley  of  Mnotta,  or  Hutten,  where 
he  found  himself  almost  surrounded  by  the  French.  Haying 
learnt  Korsakor's  disaster,  and  being  defeated  in  an  attempt 
to  cat  his  way  through  Mass&ia's  forces,  he  determined,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  retreat  Crossing  the  Pragel 
Pass  into  Glarus,  he  there  gave  his  troops  a  few  da^'  r^, 
and  finally  effected  his  escape  into  the  Grison  territory  by 
the  Pass  of  Panix.  Hence  by  way  of  Feldkirch,  witili  the 
remnants  of  the  two  armies,  he  directed  his  homeward  march 
to  Russia. 
B^ntoand  On  July  26th  Pi>ul  I.  had  declared  war  against  Spain, 
^'^'  because  she  refused  to  renounce  her  alliance  with  France. 
Charles  IV.,  or  rather  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  in  a  manifesto 
published  at  San  Ildefonso,  September  9th,  1799,  characterised 
the  Russian  declaration  as  ''incoherent  and  offensive," 
dictated  by  English  influence,  and  unworthy  of  an  answer.^ 
Little  could  result  from  a  breach  between  two  countries 
possessing  so  few  points  of  contact  as  Russia  and  Spain.  Its 
most  important  consequence  was  a  treaty  of  defensiTe  alliance 
between  Portugal  and  Russia,  signed  at  St.  Petersburg, 
September  18th,  1799;^  by  which  the  furnishing  of  the 
m^tary  and  naval  forces  stipulated  might  be  commuted  for 
a  money  pajrment 

While  these  events  were  taking  place,  the  Empire  renewed 

the  war  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  September  16th, 

to  which,  however,  Prussia,  as  well  as  Saxony,  Hesse-Cassel, 

Hanover,  and  Brunswick,  did  not  adhere.' 

tetontion       During   these  months,  too,  the  combined  Ottoman  and 

iidS'      Russian  fleets  under  Admiral  XJtschakov,  after  taking  Cerigo, 

^^M*        Zante,  Cephalonia,  Sta.  Maura,  and«  finally,  Corfii,  Maich  Ist, 

1799,  appeared  in  the  middle  of  April  before  Otranto,  cap* 

tured  that  town,  as  well  as  Brindisi  and  Ban,  and  landed 

forces  which  reduced  all  Apulia.     Another  Russo-Turkish 

division  took  Sinigaglia  and  Fano,  and  in  June  laid  siege  to 

Ancona.    These  events,  as  well  as  the  turn  of  the  campaign 

1  GaideB,  t  vL  p.  183.  *  Mensd,  B.  vi  S.  387. 

*  Maztens,  t  vL  p.  OeO. 
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in  Northern  Italy,  «nd  the  departure  of  Maedonald  and  his 
armj,  oecadoned  a  Bojalist  imranfection  in  the  Neapolitan 
dominions.  Cardinal  Bnffo,  who  had  aooompeaiiea  King 
Ferdinand  and  his  Court  to  Fsalermo*  having  landed  with 
only  two  other  persons  at  Beggio  in  Calabi^  and  having 
oollected  a  small  force  of  some  200  or  300  men,  began  his 
march  for  Naples,  receiving  every  day  fresh  accessions  whieh 
at  length  swelled  his  army  to  between  20,000  and  80,000 
men.  This  force,  composed  of  the  half -savage  peasantis  of 
Calabria,  besides  brigands  and  liberated  galley-slaves,  was 
dignified  with  the  name  of  the  "  Christian  Anny."  Naples 
was  reached  and  taken,  Jnne  17th;  scenes  of  massacre 
ensaed,  to  put  an  end  to  which  Buffo  granted  the  revolu* 
tionists  a  favourable  capitulation.  The  French  garrison  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  sturrendered  July  5th,  and  on  the  27th 
King  Ferdinand  lY.  re-entered  his  capital.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Nelson,  who  was  absent  from  Naples  at  the  time 
of  the  capitulation,  and  under  the  influence  of  Lady  Hamilton, 
should  have  disavowed  it  on  his  return,  though  signed  by 
one  of  his  own  captains;  that  he  should  have  persuaded 
King  Ferdinand  to  repudiate  it  and  to  condemn  to  death  a 
great  many  of  the  revolutionists,  including  Prince  Holi* 
temo,  Marquis  CaraccioU,  and  the  Duke  of  Cassano;  nay, 
that  he  should  have  converted  the  quarter-deck  of  his  own 
vessel  into  a  place  of  execution  by  the  hanging  of  Carac- 
cioU.^ The  throne  of  Ferdinand  IV.  having  been  thus  re- 
established, a  motley  army,  composed  of  Bussians,  Turks, 
and  Neapolitans,  marched  to  Bome  and  entered  that  city 
by  capitulation,  September  80th.  The  oppressors  of  the 
Pope  were  discomfited  by  schismatics  and  infidels,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Christian  world,  that  ''Bed  Apple"  whidb 
dieir  Sultans  had  so  often  threatened  to  destroy,  was  liberated 
by  the  aid  of  the  Osmanlis.  The  Cisalpine  Bepublic, 
through  the  Austro-Bussian  victories,  had  also  submitted 
to  Francis  H. 

The  Anglo-Buseian  expedition  to  Holland  was   another  The 
episode  in  the  great  war  of  1799.    By  a  convention  signed  at  '"^  ** 
St.  Petersburg,  June  22nd/  Pftul  had  agreed  to  assist  the 
English  descent  with  a  small  fleet  and  an  army  cf  between 

1  An  inscription  on  the  houae  of  CaraccioU  on  the  MergelHna  at 
Naples  BtiU  records  the  aot. 
*  Martens,  t  vL  p.  Ml. 
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17,000  and  18,000  men,  in  oonsideration  of  their  expenses 
behiff  paid.  Qeneral  Sir  Balph  Abercrombie,  with  about 
12,000  men,  the  first  division  of  the  British  forces,  landed  in 
North  Holland,  August  27th,  defeated  the  Dutch  under 
Qeneral  Daendels,  and  occupied  the  Holder.  The  English 
fleet  under  Admiral  MitcheU  having  entered  the  Ylie,  the 
crews  of  the  Dutch  squadron  there  hoisted  the' Orange 
colours,  arrested  their  officers,  and  went  over  to  the  English. 
The  example  was  followed  bj  the  squadron  at  Nieuwe  Diep. 
Altogether,  twelve  ships  of  war,  fully  equipped,  and  thirteen 
other  vessels,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  English,  and  were 
sent  to  Yarmouth.  Abercrombie,  awaiting  reinforcements 
from  England  and  Bussia,  having  taken  up  a  position  behind 
the  Zitp,  was  attacked  by  the  French  and  Dutch  under 
Qeneral  Brune ;  but  they  were  defeated  and  driven  back  to 
Alkmaar  (September  lOth).  A  few  days  after  the  Duke  of 
York  landed  with  the  second  English  division,  and  took  the 
command-in-chief .  Part  of  the  Bussian  forces  having  also 
arrived,  the  Duke  attacked  Brune  at  Petten,  September  19th ; 
but  the  right  wing,  composed  of  Bussians,  having  advanced 
too  far,  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  Their  £ght  threw 
the  whole  army  into  confusion,  and  the  afEair  resulted  in 
a  drawn  battle.  The  Duke  of  York  defeated  Brune  at 
Bergen,  October  2nd,  but  did  not  follow  up  his  advantage. 
The  allies  having  been  defeated  at  EAstrikum,  October  6th, 
the  Duke  of  York  again  retired  beyond  the  Zijp,  and 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Brune  for  the  evacuation  of 
Holland.  A  capitulation  was  consequently  signed  at  Alk- 
maar, October  18th,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  allies 
should  re-embark  without  molestation  l^ore  the  end  of  No- 
vember, on  condition  of  their  restoring  8,000  French  and 
Batavian  prisoners.  The  failure  of  an  expedition  which 
had  cost  so  large  a  sum  created  great  discontent  in  Eng- 
land; but  the  nation  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by 
the  possession  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  and  by  the  capture  of 
Surinam,  which  colony  had  surrendered  to  the  British  arms, 
August  20th. 
Paul  I.  The  reverses  of  his  armies  in  Switeerland  and  Holland,  and 

theCkwSu     ^^  refusal  of  the  Austrians  to  deliver  to  him  Ancona,  led 
tton.  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  to  recall  his  troops  and  to  withdraw 

from  the  Coalition  as  hastily  as  he  had  entered  it.    Thus 
France  was   rescued  from  the  greatest  danger   that  had 
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menaced  it  mnoe  the  PmssiaiL  inTMion  of  Champagne.  The 
return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  and  his  unexpected  landing 
at  Fr^jus  which  created  a  great  sensation  in  France,  and, 
indeed,  throughout  Europe,  was  soon  to  place  her  allain  in  a 
better  position. 
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THB  TSSATIBS  OF  LVHiriLLX  AKD  AMIENS 

BoBftiwite  AITHEN  by  the  destruction  of  Brueys'  fleet  Bonaparte 
telgTPt-  YV  fonnd  himself  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
France,  he  besan  to  think  of  establishing  himself  firmly  in 
Egypt,  and  of  making  it  the  base  of  those  gigantic  enter- 
prises which  he  had  meditated  against  the  English  empire  in 
the  East.  He  strove  to  conciliate  the  inhabitants  by  respect- 
ing their  customs,  and  espedallj  their  religion.  Like  the 
heathen  conquerors  of  ancient  Bome,  he  was  ready  to  adopt 
all  the  gods  of  all  the  Tanquished  nations,  except  only  the 
Ood  of  the  Jews  and  Christians.  In  an  interview  with  the 
Mufti  in  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  he  professed  himself  a 
believer  in  the  Prophet,  and  adopted  the  hyperbolical  language 
of  the  East.  He  also  attempted  to  domiciliate  his  army  in 
a  country  which  the^^  had  no  prospect  of  speedily  quitting. 
Cairo  was  converted  into  a  sort  of  little  Paris,  with  French 
newspapers,  restawrcmia,  literary  societies,  gaining  tables,  and 
other  luxuries.  The  exactions  of  the  French,  however,  created 
serious  discontent  among  the  natives,  and  all  Bonaparte's 
vigilance  could  not  prevent  the  breaking  out  of  a  dangerous 
conspiracy  at  Cairo,  and  the  massacre  of  800  of  his  men.  But 
it  was  speedily  quelled,  and  Bonaparte,  from  motives  of 
policy,  treated  the  ringleaders  with  clemency. 
MftB  The  enterprising  mind  of  Bonaparte  could  not  long  remain 

^*"i**g"'  in  repose,  and  towards  the  end  of  1798  he  beean  to  meditate 
further  conquests.  He  visited  Suez,  explored  the  coasts  of 
the  Bed  Sea,  entered  into  correspondence  with  Tippoo 
Sultaun,  then  at  war  with  the  English ;  little  dreaming  ^at 
a  young  soldier.  Colonel  Wellesley,  destined  at  a  future 
period  to  end  his  own  extraordinary  career,  was  then  serving 
against  that  Prince.     The  Syrian  campaign  was,  however, 
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finally  detennined  on.  Bonapsite  appetn  to  have  formed 
the  extmontinary  scheme  of  taking  Constantineple,  attacking 
Europe  in  flank,  and  marching  to  Pftris.^  He  left  Cairo, 
Eebmary  11th,  1799,  with  a  few  of  hia  braTest  generals  and 
about  12^000  of  his  best  troops.  The  desert  was  rapidly 
traversed.  El  Ariseh,  Oaza,  ti^en  at  the  first  assault,  but 
JalEa  offered  some  resistance,  which  was  punished  by  a  i»ro. 
miscuous  massacre.  The  garrison,  some  4,000  Turks,  shutting 
themselves  up  in  a  caravanserai,  had  desperately  defended  it, 
and  had  capitulated  only  on  conditiofn  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared.  Nevertheless^  those  who  survived,  about  half  the 
<»rigmal  number,  were  mercilessly  shot.  Miot,  an  eye-witness 
of  their  execution,  has  described  how  they  were  marched  to 
the  seashore,  divided  into  little  bands,  despatched  with 
musket-baUs,  and,  when  these  foiled,  with  the  bayonet  and 
the  sword.'  The  impossibility  of  keei»ng  so  large  a  number 
ol  prisoners  has  been  alleged  in  extenuation  of  this  barbarous 
act  Bonaparte,  in  his  correspondence,  treats  it  quite  as  a 
matter  of  course.'  He  was  not  wantonly  cruel ;  but  he  had 
a  reckless  contempt  for  human  life,  and  never  suffered  con- 
siderations  of  humanity  to  arrest  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
objects. 

rrom  Jaffib  Bonaparte  marched  to  St.  John  d' Acre,  which  ^ese  of 
he  invested  Mait^h  20th.  But  here  Djezzar  Pasha,  with  1,000  ^ac^. 
Turks,  assisted  by  Commodore  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  some 
200  or  800  English  sailors  and  marines,  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing his  progress.  St  John  d'Acre  was  badly  fortified,  but 
B^ukparte  had  only  field  guns  to  employ  against  it ;  his  siege 
artillery,  which  he  had  forwarded  by  sea,  had  been  captured 
by  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  cruisers.  'KiSber  defeated  at  Mount 
niabor,  Apnl  16th,  a  large  but  irregular  Turkish  army 

1  Aoeording  to  his  own  oommmiicaiionB  to  BeriMer.  Madame  de 
StaSl,  Contu&raHonSt  eie,  fL  iv.  ch.  i 

^  Miot,  M4m,  pow  termr  A  VhUt.  dea  expiditiont  «a  Effifpie  et  en 
Syrie,  p.  144  sqq.  (ed.  1814). 

*  See  hiB  letters  to  Dugua,  Marmont,  and  Kl^ber,  Carr.  de  Nap,  L 
t.  V.  pp.  351,  858.  He  afterwards  attempted  to  palliate  the  matter  hj 
lednang  the  namber  of  vietima  to  1,000  or  1,200,  and  by  affimintf 
that  they  had  formed  part  ol  the  sarrisoa  of  El  Ariseh,  and  had 
broken  tneir  parole.  O'Meara,  NapMean  in  Exile,  vol.  i.  p.  329.  The 
first  of  these  excuses  is  fatile;  the  second  is  an  evident  after-thought. 
Nothing  of  the  Idnd  appears  in  Bonaparte's  letters  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence* 
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which  was  maarching  to  relieTe  Acre.  But,  as  it  could  be 
▼ictoalled  from  the  sea^  it  fiufficed  for  its  own  drfenoe.  After 
a  siege  of  sixty  days,  during  which  nine  desperate  assaults 
had  been  delivered,  and  many  sorties  made  by  the  garrison, 
Bonaparte,  after  losing  a  thira  of  his  army,  was  compelled  to 
retire  from  before  this  apparently  contemptible  place.  He 
disphiyed  his  rage  by  destroying  tiie  aqueduct  and  several  of 
the  public  buildmgs.  Yet  he  pretended  in  his  despatches 
that  he  had  been  successful,  and  that  he  had  retired  only  for 
fear  of  the  plague.  So  portentous  were  the  falsehoods  which 
he  dictated  that  his  secretary  Bourienne  threw  down  his  pen 
in  amazement.  That  the  French  army  was  infected  with  the 
plague  is,  however,  true  enough,  and  hundreds  of  the  men 
were  laid  up  at  Jaffa. 
BoBapute  Bonaparte  got  back  to  Cairo  June  15th.  During  his 
S$S^^  absence  Besaix  had  driven  Murad  Bey  and  his  Mamdukes 
from  Upper  Egypt,  had  passed  Thebes  and  arrived  at  Syene 
and  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  the  furthest  station  occupied 
by  the  Boman  legions.  Muiad,  who  eluded  tiie  pursuit  of 
the  French  by  the  most  rapid  and  unexpected  manoeuvres,  at 
length  submitted,  and  in  reward  of  tiie  iconstan^  and  valour 
he  had  displayed,  was  made  Prince  of  Said  or  Upper  Egypt. 
At  the  instance  of  England,  the  Porte  made  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover Egypt,  and  landed  an  army  at  Aboukir ;  but  Bonaparte, 
having  rapidly  collected  his  forces,  defeated  them,  July  2601, 
killed  or  captured  a  large  number  and  drove  the  remainder 
into  the  sea,  where  the  greater  part  miserably  perished. 
About  a  week  after  this  battle  Bonaparte  received,  through  a 
flag  of  truce  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith's,  some  IVench  and 
Ei^lish  newspapers,  relating  the  defeats  of  tiie  Bepublican 
armies  in  Omoany  and  Italy,  of  which  he  had  not  yet 
heard.^  He  immediately  resolved  to  return  to  France.  But 
it  was  necessary  to  depart  secretly,  and  in  order  to  veil  his 
design  he  went  back  to  Cairo,  where  he  affected  to  employ 
himself  in  giving  orders  for  a  scientific  expedition  to  the 
Thebaas.  Ilien  suddenly  returning  to  Alexandria,  and  trans- 
ferring the  command  of  the  arm^  to  "KLSber,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  French  feigate  at  Aboukir,  accompuiied  by  Berthier, 
Lannes,  Murat,  Andrfossy,  and  Marmont,  generals  devotedly 
attached  to  his  fortunes,  and  after  a  passage  of  nearly  seven 

1  Gnitry,  VAmUe  de  Bcnaparte  en  EgypU  (1708-1709). 
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ireeks,  daring  irhkh  he  oontrired  to  eicape  the  English 
cmisers  b j  hngging  the  African  coast,  he  huided  at  Fr^jus, 
October  ith,^  He  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  The 
French  were  now  quite  disgpisted  with  their  Qoremment ; 
the  complaints  which  he  heard  against  it  during  his  joumej 
to  Paris  were  loud  and  generaL  The  finances,  as  weU  as 
every  other  bnmch  of  the  administration,  were  in  disorder. 
The  nation  was  disgusted  with  the  military  reverses  in  Italy 
and  Qermany ;  the  troops  themselves  were  neither  paid  nor 
clothed,  nay,  hardly  fed.  A  schism  pevailed  in  the  Directoiy.  |^^ 
Sieyk»,  ever  busy  with  new  political  schemes,  had  resolved  to  '^ 
overthrow  the  Constitution  of  the  year  HE,  and  to  concen- 
trate the  forces  of  the  Qovemment  in  the  hands  of  some 
powerful  individual.  After  Jouberfs  death  Sieyis  had 
turned  his  eyes  on  Moreau  and  Bemadotte,  as  the  only  two 
generals  qualified  to  carry  his  scheme  into  execution;  but 
Moreau,  who  had  not  much  political  energy  or  talent,  de- 
clined to  be  concerned  in  the  matter,  while  the  frank  and  loyal 
but  haughty  temper  of  Bemadotte  appeared  to  Sieyis  unsuited 
to  his  purpose.  The  views  of  Sieyis  were  supported  by  Soger 
Duces.  Of  the  other  Directors  Barras  had  become  almost 
politically  useless.  He  had  entered  into  n^^tiations  with 
Louis  XVni.,  but  soon  discovered  that  a  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  was  at  this  time  impracticable.  Gohier  and 
Moulins,  the  remaining  two  Directors,  were  Jacobins.  That 
party,  however,  no  longer  entertained  their  former  extreme 
and  violent  opinions.  They  were  supported  by  the  majority 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred;  and  out  of  doors  by  the 
Club  du  Man^,  so  called  from  its  occupving  the  building 
in  which  the  Constituent  Assonbly  had  formerly  sitten. 
Generals  Bemadotte  and  Jourdan  were  also  Jacobins.  8iejha, 
however,  effected  the  dismissal  of  Bemadotte  from  the  Minis- 
try at  War ;  and  in  conjunction  with  Fouch^,  now  head  of  the 
police,  caused  the  ManSge  to  be  closed. 

Bonaparte  had  returned  to  France  without  any  settled  de- 
sign except  to  take  a  leading  part.  His  Italian  campaign, 
hu  important  negotiations,  as  well  as  the  romantic  glory  of 
his  almost  fabulous  expedition  to  Egypt,  had  placed  his  repu- 
tation far  above  that  of  any  other  ^eraL  The  little  fraurt 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  domestic  afhirs  of  France,  and 

^  Bonaparte's  own  aoeount  in  Corr.  de  Nap.  L  t  v.  end. 

V.  X 
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consequent  freedom  from  all  pttrtj  ties,  -was  also  in  his 
favour.  SiejhB  was  at  first  justly  distrustful  of  him,  as  too 
ambitious  to  acquiesce  in  his  Constitutional  plans.  Mutual 
friends,  however,  brought  about  an  understanding,  and 
the  plot  of  a  revolution  was  laid.  Siejte  undertook  to 
prepare  the  Councils  for  it,  while  Bonaparte  was  to  gain 
the  soldiery.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th  BrwHodre  No- 
vember 9th),  the  Ancients  were  summoned  to  the  Tuileries 
at  the  early  hour  of  seven,  when  certain  members  alarmed 
them  with  reports  of  a  Jacobin  plot,  of  a  revival  of  the  Beign 
of  Terror. 
itthBni-  The  Councils  proceeded  next  day  to  St.  Cloud,  whither 
main,  1799.  ^qj^  i^^  Ducos  accompanied  Bonaparte.  Qohier  and  Mou- 
lins  had  made  their  escape  from  Paris  the  evening  before. 
When  the  Five  Hundred  assembled,  Emile  Gh^udin,  who  was 
in  the  plot,  rose  and  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ancients 
for  what  they  had  done.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  stormy 
scene.*  Bonaparte,  who  seemed  to  have  quite  lost  his  presence 
of  mind,  was  carried  through  this  important  crisis  by  his 
brother  Luden,  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred. 
Seeing  that  the  Assembly  was  about  to  outlaw  his  brother, 
Lucien  rushed  to  the  door,  moimted  his  horse,  and  riding  to- 
wards the  troops,  exchtimed  that  he,  the  President,  had  been 
threatened  with  the  daggers  of  the  &ctious,  and  demanded 
that  the  Assembly  should  be  dispersed.  Bonaparte  left  the 
execution  of  this  stroke  to  Murat,  by  whose  orders  a  body  of 
grenadiers  dispersed  the  deputies  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
A  Provisional  Qovemment  was  then  established.  Persons 
selected  for  the  purpose  were  nominated  by  a  remnant  of  the 
two  Councils  as  a  Provisional  Committee,  which  placed  the 
Government  under  three  Consuls,  Bonaparte^  Sieyis,  and 
Soger  Ducos.  The  Legislature  was  to  be  reassembled, 
February  20th,  1800;  meanwhile  a  Committee  of  Fifty, 
twenty-five  members  of  each  Council,  was  to  draw  up  a  new 
Constitution.  Thus  was  accomplished,  with  the  perfect  ac- 
quiescence of  the  French  people,  this  important  revolution.^ 
The  new  Qovemment  immeduitely  adopted  some  just  and 
vigorous  measures.  The  law  of  hostages  was  abrogated, 
which  made  the  innocent  responsible  for  the  guilty ;  forced 
loans  were  abolished ;  priests  proscribed  since  18th  FntcUdar 

^  Laden  Bonsparte,  RivoiuHm  de  BnmiMtrt  and  Minurimt. 
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were  permitted  to  Tetam;  some  emigrants  who  had  been 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  and  detain^  in  prison  four  years, 
were  liberated.  On  the  other  hand,  great  severity  was 
disphtyed  towards  the  nltra- Jacobins.  Between  thir^  and 
forty  of  this  faction  were  ordered,  by  a  simple  consular 
decroe,  to  be  transported  to  Gniana ;  many  others  were  placed 
under  the  ^wrveiUance  of  the  police.  !But  public  opinion 
compelled  the  Consuls  to  recall  this  measure. 

Bonaparte  suffered  the  metaphysical  Abb^  Sieyis  to  amuse  ^^S^' 
himself  with  drawing  up  a  Constitution,  which,  howeyer,  he  of  the 
altered  in  all  its  essential  points,  and  practically  reduced  SSSum^ 
to  a  mere  form.  The  Commission  of  Fifty  implicitly  obeyed  flnt^SnmL 
his  dictates.  The  "  Constitution  of  the  year  YDI "  was  pro- 
daimed,  December  24th.^  The  following  are  the  chief  features 
of  this  short-liyed  Constitution :  a  CofuervaHve  Senate  (s^nat 
conservateur),  of  eighty  members  at  least  forty  years  of  age, 
appointed  for  life  and  unremovable,  whose  principal  functions 
were  to  select,  from  lists  presented  by  the  electoral  colleges  of 
the  Departments,  the  Legislators,  Tnbunes,  Consuls,  Judges, 
etc.  It  was  also  a  Court  of  Appeal  respecting  all  acts  de* 
nounced  as  unconstitutional.  A  TriburuUe  of  100  members, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  at  least,  to  discuss,  adopt,  or  reject 
the  laws  proposed  to  it  by  the  Ooremment.  A  LegieUUive 
AeBemhUf,  composed  of  300  members,  at  least  thirty  years  of 
age.  This  assembly  gave  only  a  silent  rote  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  the  jprcjets  de  hi  discussed  before  it  by  the 
orators  of  the  Tribunate  or  of  the  Gk>Temment.  An  Execu- 
tive Oavemmeni  of  three  Consuls  nominated  for  ten  years, 
and  indefinitely  re-eligible.  Of  these,  the  Fibst  Consul  was 
invested  with  an  almost  absolute  power.  The  Second  and 
Third  Consuls  had  only  a  deliberative  voice  (vaix  canetdtative) 
in  some  of  the  acts  of  €K>vemment,  but  even  in  these  the 
decision  of  the  First  Consul  sufficed.  The  salary  of  the  First 
Consul  was  500,000  francs  («820,000) ;  of  the  remaining  two, 
only  three^tenths  of  that  sum.  As  the  members  of  the  Tribun- 
ate and  Legislature  were  selected  by  the  Senate  from  lists  of 
persons  called  notahlee  of  Frwnce^  the  result  of  three  degrees 
of  election,  by  the  people,  the  notables  of  the  Comintcne^,  and 
the  notables  of  the  Departments;  as  the  Senate  itself  was 

^  See  the  Regitire  det  daiUraiions  du  OomukUprcvieoire  (Novem- 
ber nth— December  24th,  1709),  ed.  Anlard. 
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choflen  by  the  OodsqIb,  ftnd  as  the  QoTemment  alone  had 
the  power  to  initiate  laws,  the  political  existence  of  the 
nation  was  completely  annihilated ;  and  though  the  name  of 
a  republic  was  retained,  the  new  Constitution  was  Yirtuallj  a 
pure  despotism. 
BonaparteM  The  first  act  of  Bonaparte  on  becoming  First  Consul  was 
'i^*^^  to  dismiss  his  two  colleagues.  Siejis  was  rewarded  with  a 
sum  of  800,000  francs,  a  domain  colled  Crosne,  and  a  place 
in  the  Senate,  the  pay  of  which  was  25,000  francs  per  annum. 
Boger  Duces  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  the  humble 
sum  of  120,000  francs.  Bonaparte  now  named  as  Second 
Consul  Cambac^ris,  a  jurisconsult,  ex-Conrentional  and  regi- 
cide, a  man  of  great  le^  acquirements ;  Le  Brun,  a  lUUrateur 
of  polished  manners,  was  appointed  Third  Consul.  He  had 
be^  secretary  to  the  GhanceUor  Haupeou,  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  and  of  the  Oirondist  Goyemment  of 
Boland.  Both  these  men  were  recommended  by  their  total 
want  of  physical  and  moral  courage,  as  well  as  by  their 
talents  and  acquirements.  Cambac^ris  was  Bonaparte's  in- 
terpreter with  the  Jacobins  and  reyolutionists ;  Le  Brun,  with 
the  Boyalists.  Talleyrand  was  reinstated  in  the  Ministiy  for 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Fouch^  was  retained  as  head  of  the  Police ; 
Gkiudin  was  appointed  to  the  Finances ;  Berthier  was  made 
Chief  of  the  Staff.' 
BeuiiioiiaiT  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  8,000  of  his  best  troops,  took  up 
rnmt"  ^  residence  at  the  Tuileries  even  before  his  nomination  as 
First  Consul  was  officially  dedaied,  and  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  Bourbons  again  assumed  some  appearance  of  regal 
splendour.  He  had  already  learned  to  govem  in  Italy  and 
Egypt ;  under  the  influence  of  his  great  administrative  talents 
order  began  gradually  to  reappear  in  France.  Public  credit 
revived ;  the  Bank  of  France  was  established ;  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Departments  was  facilitated  and  brought  more 
under  the  control  of  the  Qovemment  hj  the  institution  of 
prefectures ;  the  Chouan  insurrection,  which  had  sgain  broken 
out,  was  appeased;  but  the  treacherous  manner  in  which 
Frott^,  and  six  more  of  the  Chouan  leaders  were  inveigled 
and  put  to  death,  was  another  proof  of  the  relentless  policy 
of  Bonaparte. 

^  For  the  Gonsnlate,  see  Thibandean,  Mhnoirei  sur  le  Consulat  and 
Le  CaneukU  ei  VBn^pwe^  and  Thiers,  Higtawe  dm  Ctmntiai  ei  de 
^Empire. 
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TVith  regard  to  Foreign  ASnm,  one  of  the  first  steps  of  Bonuarte 
Bonaparte  was  to  propose  a  peace  to  King  George  III.  and  SIS^^' 
the  Emperor  Francis  H/  The  chief  motiye  with  tibe  English 
Ministry  in  rejecting  this  overture  appears  to  have  been  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  new  French  Gbrem- 
ment.  They  saw  no  hope  of  permanent  tranquillity  except 
in  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  renewal  of  the 
correspondence  through  Talleyrand  seems  to  indicate  that 
Bonaparte  might  at  this  time  have  really  desired  a  peace. 
His  own  power  needed  consolidation;  the  French  army  in 
Italy  seemed  compromised,  that  in  Egypt  irretrievably  cut 
off.  The  Emperor  followed  the  same  course  as  England,  and 
refused  to  negotiate. 

All  hope  of  peace  being  at  an  end,  Bonaparte  prepared  for  ^^<^' 
war.  The  command  of  &e  army  on  the  Bliine  was  given  to  i^oT'^' 
Moreau,  while  the  First  Consul  determined  to  proceed  in 
person  into  Italy.  After  the  departure  of  Suvorov  from  that 
country,  the  French  had  been  defeated  with  considerable  loss 
at  Savigliano,  Fossano,  and  Gtonola;  Goni  had  surrendered 
December  5th,  completing  the  occupation  of  Piedmont  by  the 
Austrians.  Ancona  had  also  been  taken;  and  thus  Gfenoa 
and  its  Biviera  was  aQ  that  the  French  held  in  Italy.  In 
the  spring  of  1800,  the  right  wing  of  the  Frendi  am^,  con- 
sisting of  40,000  men,  under  Mass^na^ leaned  upon  Genoa; 
its  left  upon  the  Yar.  From  many  of  its  posts  it  had  been 
driven  as  well  by  the  Austrians  as  by  the  fire  of  the  British 
cruisers.  M^as  succeeded  in  dividing  it,  in  taMng  Nice,  and 
driving  Suchet  beyond  the  Yar,  while  Mass^na  had  been 
compeUed  to  throw  himself  into  Genoa.  Such  was  the  pos- 
ture of  affairs  when  Bonaparte  entered  Italy  in  May.  His 
army  of  60,000  or  70,000  men  crossed  the  Alps  in  four 
columns.  Bonaparte  himself  crossed  the  great  St.  Bernard, 
the  natural  obstacles  of  that  route  having  been  surmounted 
with  great  skill  and  indomitable  perseverance ;  another  column 
passed  Mont  C^nis,  a  third  the  Simplon,  a  fourth  the  St. 
Gothard.  Bonaparte  entered  Milan  June  2nd,  and  pro- 
claimed the  re-establishment  of  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic. 
M^las  was  thus  placed  between  Bonaparte's  army  and  that 
of  Suchet;  while  the  fourth  column  of  the  French,  under 

1  See  the  letter  of  Deeember  26th,  1709,  in  Corr,  cU  Nap.  L  t.  vi. 
p.  86. 
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Monoejy  had  marched  upon  Brescia»  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  the  Austriaiu  into  the  Venetian  States.  It  became  neoes- 
sarj,  therefore,  for  M^las  to  fight  a  battle  in  order  to  restore 
his  communications.  On  the  9th  of  June,  Lannes  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  Ott  at  Montebello,  near  Casteggio.  On 
the  14th,  M^las,  having  passed  the  Bormida  oppositid  Aless- 
andria, gave  battle  to  iBonaparte  at  Mabenqo.*  The  action 
began  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  towards  the  dose 
of  the  daj  the  Austrians  appeared  to  be  rictorious.  The 
right  wing  of  the  French  had  been  turned;  M^las,  secure  of 
victory,  had  entered  Alessandria  to  refresh  himself,  when 
Desaiz,  arriving  with  his  division,  broke  the  Austrian  left, 
which  had  extended  itself  too  much,  and  compelled  a  body  of 
5,000  Austrian  grenadiers,  posted  in  the  village  of  Marengo, 
to  surrender.  Desaix,  however,  was  killed  in  the  engage- 
ment. The  Austrians  recrossed  the  Bormida  under  cover 
of  the  night,  and  the  French  remained  masters  of  the  field. 
This  batSe,  which  had  so  nearlj  become  a  defeat  for  Bona- 
parte, but  which  he  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  as  one  of  his 
most  glorious  achievements,  although  tacticians  reproach  him 
with  having  committed  several  mistakes,  proved  nevertheless 
decisive.  Mdlas,  an  old  man  of  eighty,  completelj  lost  his 
head.  Great  was  the  astonishment  at  the  French  head- 
quarters on  the  following  day,  at  receiving  from  him  pro- 
posals for  an  armistice.  The  Convention  of  Alessandria, 
signed  June  16th,'  is  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  capitula- 
tions recorded  in  history.  M^las,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retire  beyond  the  Mincio,  abandoned  the  whole  of 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  as  far  as  the  Oglio;  also  Genoa. 
This  city  had  been  captured  with  the  aid  of  the  English  fleet 
under  Admiral  Keith,  Jime  4th,  and  had  been  revictuaUed 
by  the  English.  The  Austrian  commander  therefore  had  no 
right  to  surrender  it ;  had  he  possessed  ordinary  resolution, 
Gknoa  would  have  served  him  as  a  pcitd  d^appui,  and  the 
English  being  masters  of  the  sea,  he  could  always  have  re- 
ceived provisions  and  reinforcements.  After  this  shorty  but 
brilliant  campaign,  which  had  lasted  less  than  six  weeks, 

^  For  a  deseriptioa  of  the  battle,  see  De  Gross.  BistoriBcK-mUi- 
tdrtacKes  Handbuch,  Also  the  account  given  by  M^las  himself  to  the 
Archduke  Charles,  in  Mailath,  G^mcA.  Outreiehs,  t  v.  p.  234-242.  See 
also  Thiers  and  Sargent,  The  Ccmpaign  of  Marengo, 

*  Martens,  t.  viL  p.  71 
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Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  'Ma886ia  to  reconquer 
Italy,  in  case  it  oonld  not  be  recover^  hj  negotiation. 

Meanwhile  the  campaign  upon  the  Bmne  had  been  opened 
April  26th.  The  Fren(£  army,  under  Moreau,  passed  the  Sg!'****' 
Bhine  at  six  different  points  between  Kehl  and  Dieienhofen. 
The  Austrians  were  now  commanded  by  Kray.  The  Arch- 
duke Gharles  having  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of  a  peace 
with  France,  Thugut  and  the  English  party  had  procured  his 
removal  from  the  army  in  Germany,  under  pretence  of  making 
him  commander-in-chief  in  Bohemia.  Great  Britain,  after 
the  defection  of  Paul  L  from  the  Coalition,  had  entered  into 
treaties  with  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Mainz,  and  the 
Buke  of  Wurtemberg,  for  supplying  about  20,000  men.  These 
had  been  added  to  the  Austrian  army  concentrated  at  lipt- 
ingen  and  Stockach.  Bonaparte,  in  order  that  Moreau's 
success  might  not  eclipse  his  own  glory,  had  wished  that 
general  to  stand  on  the  defensive;  but  Moreau  was  by  no 
means  inclined  to  play  so  subordinate  a  part  Advancing 
from  Basle,  Moreau  defeated  Eray  at  Engen,  May  8rd,  at 
Moskirch,  5th,  at  Pfullendorf ,  6th,  while  Bidiepanse  repulsed 
the  Austrians  at  Biberach,  9th,  and  Lecourbe  at  Memmingen, 
10th.  Ejrav  now  threw  himself  into  XJhn,  which  had  been 
newly  fortined.  But  Moreau,  having  advanced  into  Bavaria, 
Kray  again  took  the  field,  and  crossing  the  Danube,  marched 
down  Uie  left  bank  of  Uiat  river.  Moreau  despatched  Le- 
courbe against  him  with  30,000  men,  who,  crossing  the  river 
between  Dillingen  and  Donauworth,  defeated  the  Austrian 
rearguard  at  Hochstadt,  June  19th.  Ejray  now  directed  his 
march  towards  the  Upper  Palatinate,  thus  abandoning  Bavaria 
to  the  French.  Decaen  entered  Munich,  June  27th.  On  the 
same  day  Lecourbe  defeated  Kray  at  Neuburg,  who  then 
took  up  a  position  at  Ingolstadt.  Afiairs  were  in  this  state 
when  news  arrived  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Italy ;  in 
consequence  of  which  an  armistice  was  also  concluded  for 
Germany,  at  Parsdorf,  July  15th,^  which  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  French  towards  Austria.  The  French  were  to 
occupy  both  the  Bhenish  Circles,  all  Suabia,  and  great  part 
of  Fianconia  and  Bavaria,  in  order,  as  the  Convention  ex^ 
pressed  it,  to  place  the  safety  of  property  and  of  the  estab- 
ushed  Government  in  this  part  of  the  Empire  under  the 

1  Martens,  t.  viL  p.  75. 
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protection  of  the  honour  of  the  French  army.  Yet  the  con- 
tributions exacted  bj  the  French,  reached  in  August  the  sum 
of  twentjr-f onr  miUion  thalers  (Je3»600,000  sterling)  I  ^ 
AM^n.  Francis  U.  had  at  first  hesitated  to  ratify  the  ConTention 
>  »-^.  ^£  Alessandria.  Only  a  few  hours  before  the  news  of  it 
arriyed  at  Vienna,  he  had  concluded  with  Qreat  Britain  a 
fresh  treaty  of  subsidies  (June  20th«  1800)/  by  which,  in 
consideration  of  an  advance  of  two  millions  sterling,  he 
agreed  to  continue  the  war  with  all  his  forces,  in  conjunction 
with  England.  That  Power  was  to  put  at  the  dispoMJ  of  the 
Emperor  the  troops  which  she  had  hired  from  the  Ocrman 
Princes ;  and  both  the  contracting  parties  agreed  to  make  no 
separate  peace  with  the  French  B^public  before  February  Ist, 
1801.  When  the  Emperor  despatched  Count  St.  Julien  to 
Paris  with  Ihe  ratification  of  the  armistice,  that  euToy  was 
instructed  to  sound  the  First  Consul  respecting  the  possibility 
of  a  peace  in  which  Great  Britain  and  Napk»  should  be  in- 
cluded. St.  Julien  overstepped  his  instructions,  and  signed 
the  preliminaries  of  an  advantageous  but  separate  peace,  for 
which  act  he  was  committed  to  ttie  fortress  of  Elausenburg, 
in  Transylvania.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  now  endeavour^ 
to  persuade  the  First  Consul  to  include  Great  Britain  in  the 
negotiations ;  and  the  armistice,  which  had  expired  in  Gkr* 
many,  September  10th,  was  a  second  time  extended  on  the 
20th  for  a  period  of  forty-five  days  by  the  Convention  of 
Hohenlinden ; '  by  which,  however,  Moreau  insisted  that 
Philippsburg,  Ulm,  and  I^^lstadt  should  be  placed  in  his 
hands, 
s^dish  The  hopes  of  a  peace  were  for  the  present  frustrated.  The 
Lfu»x*  English  Cabinet  was  not  inclined  to  grant  the  First  Consul's 
demand  for  a  naval  armistice,  which  would  have  released  the 
ports  of  France  from  blockade,  and  enabled  the  French 
Government  to  reinforce  and  revictual  their  troops  in  Egypt 
and  Malta.  The  last-named  island  surrendered  to  the  English 
September  5th,  after  a  blockade  of  nearly  two  years,  which 
had  reduced  the  French  garrison  to  the  last  extremity  of 
famine,  and  diminished  its  numbers  to  about  5,000  men. 
On  the  12th  of  November  the  French  gave  the  fortnight^s 
notice  agreed  upon  of  their  renunciation  of  the  armistioe, 

I  Menial,  N.  GtmsK,  der  Deuimshen,  &  vi  8.  383. 
*  Martens,  t  vU.  p.  61.  '  Ihul  p  84. 
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and  hostilities  -were  resumed  in  (Jermanj  on  the  28th.  The 
Austrian  army,  now  nnder  the  oommand  of  the  Archduke 
John,  crossed  the  Inn,  and,  after  a  trifling  sncoess  at  Amp* 
fing,  gave  battle  to  Moreau  at  Hohbhlinden,  December  3rd.  Battle  of 
Here  Moreau  gained  one  of  his  most  splendid  yictories.  The  v^SSt 
Austrians  lost  7,000  slain,  and  11,000  prisoners,  and  near 
100  guns ;  the  most  terrible  defeat  they  had  sustained  in  the 
two  wars  of  the  Bevolution.  They  now  retired  behind  the 
Enns,  while  the  French  pushed  on  to  Idnz  and  Salzburg. 
At  the  entreaty  of  Francis,  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Charles, 
now  resumed  the  command,  but  found  the  army  so  diminished 
and  disorganized  that  he  was  compelled  to  propose  another 
armistice,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  the  Emperor  had 
resolyed  upon  a  peace,  whatever  might  be  the  views  of  his 
allies.  Moreau,  who  was  himself  in  a  somewhat  critical 
position,  having  advanced  one  hundred  leagues  beyond  his 
supports,  and  l^ing  liable  to  an  attack  in  the  rear  from  the 
Austrians  in  Tyro^  deemed  it  prudent  not  to  reject  these 
offers.  An  armistice  was  accordingly  concluded  at  Steyer,^ 
December  25th,  1800,  for  an  indefinite  period,  though  not 
less  than  thirty  days,  with  fifteen  days'  notice  of  its  expira- 
tion. Just  at  this  time  the  First  Consul  nearly  lost  his  life 
by  a  conspiracy.  A  barrel  full  of  combustibles,  called  ihe 
infernal  mackinsy  was  exploded  in  the  Bue  St.  Nicaise,  now 
swallowed  up  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel,  as  Bonaparte  was 
proceeding  to  the  opera  on  the  evening  of  December  24th. 
He  had  passed  just  in  time  to  escape  its  effects,  but  upwards 
of  fifty  persons  were  killed.  Two  Chouans  were  executed  for 
this  attempt,  which  served  only  to  strengthen  Bonaparte's 
power  by  enabling  him  to  adopt  stringent  police  measures. 

Meanwhile  in  Italy  the  armistice  of  Alessandria  had  also  Treaty  of 
been  prolonged  by  that  of  Castiglione,  September  29th.^  isoif^^'^ 
Chdneral  Brune,  by  whom  Mass^na  had  been  superseded  in 
the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  profited  by  this  interval 
to  occupy  Tuscany,  which  had  not  been  mentioned  in  the 
Convention.  The  armistice  expired  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember; but  Brune  did  not  conunence  any  active  operati<m8 
till  December  25th.  The  Mincio  was  passed,  then  the  Adige, 
January  1st,  1801 ;  after  which  Verona,  Yicenza,  and  Treviso 
were  rapidly  occupied.    At  the  same  time  the  French  army 

^  Martens,  t  vii.  p.  286.  '  Ibid.  p.  88. 
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in  the  Qrisons  bad  entered  Tyrol  and  occapied  Trent,  Janu* 
asj  7th.  But  hostilities  were  suspended  by  a  Contention 
signed  at  Treyiso,  January  16th,^  by  which  Peschiera,  Ser- 
mione,  Verona,  Legnago,  Ferrara,  Ancona,  were  transferred 
to  the  French,  and  finally  also  Mantna.  This  armistice  was 
followed  by  the  Pbaob  of  Lxjvbtillb,  February  9tlL*  Count 
Cobenssl  and  Joseph  Bonaparte,  who,  as  plenipotentiarieB  for 
Austria  and  France,  had  met  at  Lun^viUe  early  in  the  pre- 
vious November,  when  it  was  hoped  that  England  might  be 
included  in  the  negotiations,  now  again  proe^ded  thither  to 
treat  for  a  separate  peace.  Their  conferences  were  secret, 
and  the  Ministers  of  no  other  Powers  were  admitted. 
Francis  U.  undertook  to  sign  the  peace  in  the  name  of  the 
Empire  as  well  as  his  own ;  but  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
the  name  of  the  German  Confederation  were  only  what  their 
deputation  had  already  agreed  to  at  Bastadt.  The  Adi^ 
was  constituted  the  boundary  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in 
Italy.  The  Duchy  of  Modena  was  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine 
Bepublic,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  was  indemnified  with  the 
Breisgau.  Tuscany  and  Elba  were  ceded  to  the  In&nt  of 
Parma;  the  G-rand  Duke  was  to  obtain  an  indemnity  in 
Germany ;  Belgium  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine  were  to 
remain  to  the  French,  and  the  Princes  injured  b^  this  cession 
were  to  have  compensation  in  Germany.  The  mdependence 
of  the  Batavian,  Helvetian,  Cisalpine,  and  Ligurian  Bepublics 
was  guaranteed' 
TreatiM  The  arrangement  concerning  Tuscany  was  the  result  of  a 

ud^NapiM.  secret  treatv  between  France  and  Spain,  concluded  at  St. 
ndefonso,  October  Ist,  1800.  The  possession  of  Tuscany 
was  purchased  by  Spain  for  the  Infant  Louis  de  Bourbon, 
Duke  of  Parma,  not  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  that  Duchy,  but 
also  of  Louisiana,  the  abandonment  of  six  ships  of  the  line, 
and  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money .^  The 
transaction  was  finally  arranged  by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid 
between  France  and  Spain,  March  21st,  1801.'    The  Prince 

»  Biartene,  t.  vii.  p.  291.  •  ^*^JP-  296. 

'  Foamier,  Geniz  und  Cobengi;  Kronee,  C^esohi^ie  (Etterreicha  tm 
ZeUalier  des /ranedeiieken  Kriegs  und  des  JSutamutwn, 

*  Garden,  t.  vL  p.  266.  The  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonao  is  not  in  Mar- 
tens' collection,  bat  there  U  a  Spanish  version  of  it  in  Cantillo,  TrcUado9 
de  Pm,  p.  692;  and  a  French  translation  of  it  in  Garden,  t.  Tiii. 
p.  46  sq. 
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of  Parma»  who  had  resided  several  years  at  Madrid^  and  had 
married  one  of  Charles's  daughters,  proceeded  in  the  summer 
to  Florence,  where  he  was  proclaimed  "King  of  Etmria,'' 
August  2nd.  The  Emperor,  bj  his  peace  with  the  French 
Bepublic,  had  abandoned  the  Sang  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  his 
fote.  The  Count  de  Damas,  the  commander  of  the  Nea- 
politan armj,  claimed  to  be  comprehended  in  the  armistice 
of  Treviso,  as  having  acted  under  the  commands  of  Qeneral 
Bellegarde,  but,  in  fact,  no  stipulation  had  been  made  in 
favour  of  Naples  in  that  Convention.  Murat,  who  com- 
manded a  French  armj  which  was  preparing  to  invade  the 
Neapolitan  dominions,  would  recognize  no  such  claim,  and 
under  the  circumstances,  Ferdinand  IV.  deemed  it  prudent 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  First  Consul.  An  armis- 
tice was  concluded  at  Foligno,  February  18th,  1801,  followed 
bj  a  treaty  of  peace,  signed  at  Florence,  March  28th,^  by 
which  Eing  Ferdinand  engaged  to  shut  his  ports  against  all 
English  and  Turkish  vessels,  whether  of  war  or  commerce, 
till  those  nations  should  have  concluded  a  peace  with  France. 
By  the  fourth  Article,  Ferdinand  renounced  his  claims  to  the 
isle  of  Elba  and  the  principality  of  Piombino  in  Tuscany, 
forming  part  of  the  new  Kingdom  of  Etruria.  These  pos- 
sessions, which  really  belonged  to  the  family  of  Buoncom- 
pagni,  were  not,  however,  assigned  to  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
and  were  eventuaUy  seized  by  the  French.  Elba  was  an- 
nexed to  France  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  August  26th, 
1802,  while  the  principality  of  Piombino  was  erected  by 
Bonaparte  into  a  fief  of  the  French  Empire,  March,  1805, 
and  bestowed  on  his  sister  Eliza  and  her  husband,  Felix 
Bacdocehi.^  There  were  also  secret  articles  in  the  Treaty 
of  Florence,  by  one  of  which  the  French  were  allowed  to 
occupy  the  peninsula  of  Otranto,  and  part  of  the  Abruzzi, 
with  16,000  men,  and  Soult  entered  the  peninsula  in  April 
with  the  stipulated  force.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to 
keep  this  army,  at  the  expense  of  Naples,  in  readiness  to  be 
transported  to  Eg^t  or  G-reece. 

Bonaparte,  agam  supreme  in  Italy,  did  not  manifest  any  The  Con- 
hostility  towards  the  Pope.    The  Papacy  had  remained  in  ^'^^' 
abeyance  after  the  death  of  Pius  YI.  (August  29th,  1799),  till 
the  election  of  Cardinal  Chiaramonte  by  a  conclave  hdd  at 

t  Martens,  ibid.  pp.  d48»  34&  '  Gaiden,  t.  vi.  p.  271. 
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Yenioe,  March  14th,  1800,  uider  Austrian  influence.  As 
Bishop  of  Imola,  Chiaramonte  had  displayed  his  approbation 
of  the  French  democratic  and  reyolntionaxy  principles.  On 
his  elevation  to  the  Papal  Chair  he  assumed  the  titJe  of 
Pins  vn. ;  but  he  continued  to  reside  at  Venice  tiU  after  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  when  Bonaparte  consented  to  his  installa- 
tion at  Bome.  The  maintenance  of  the  Papal  authority  now 
formed  part  of  Bonaparte's  policy  in  the  restoration  which 
he  meditated  of  the  Monarchical  system  in  his  own  fiiTOur. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1801,  he  concluded  a  Concordat  with 
Pius  VII.,  by  which  the  PapaJ  authority,  though  in  a  modified 
form,  was  re-established  in  France;  an  act  extremely  un- 
popular, and  especially  among  the  generals  of  the  army. 
TMaty  The  Coalition  was  thus  gradually  dissolving.    Portugal  was 

iteaoeuid  <B<^^  ^  ^  added  to  the  Ust  of  seceding  States.  Bonaparte 
PoitiigBa.  entertained  a  violent  hatred  of  that  country,  now  almost  the 
only  one  of  Europe  that  remained  open  to  British  commerce. 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  one  of  whose  daughters  had  married 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  displaying  an  unwillingness 
to  coerce  that  kingdom,  or  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  Firanch 
army  for  that  purpose,  Luden  Bonaparte  was  despatched  to 
Madrid,  towards  the  dose  of  1800,  to  stimulate  that  Court  to 
action.  Assisted  by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  Luden  persuaded 
Charles  IV.  to  publish  a  declaration  of  war  against  Portugal, 
February  18th,  1801.  A  French  army  having  entered  Spain 
in  Apijil,  in  order  to  march  against  Portugal,  Charles,  to  dis- 
embarrass himself  of  so  dangerous  an  ally,  resolved  to  adopt 
more  vigorous  measures.  A  Spanish  army  soon  overran  a 
great  part  of  Portugal,  and  compelled  the  Biegent  to  conclude 
with  Spain  the  Peace  of  BadajoE,  June  6th,  1801 ;  the  chief 
article  of  which  was,  that  the  Portuguese  ports  should  be  dosed 
against  British  vessds.^  The  French  troops  were,  however, 
still  retained  in  Spain.  The  First  Consul  having  expressed 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Treaty  of  Badajoz,  and  ordered 
his  brother-in-law,  Lederc,  to  march  upon  I^bon,  Qreat 
Britain,  which  was  then  negotiating  with  France  the  Peace  of 
Amiens,  advised  Portugal,  under  l^ese  circumstances,  to  re- 
concile herself  with  Fnince,  releasing  her,  for  that  purpose, 
from  all  the  obligations  she  had  contracted.  A  treaty  between 
the  French  Republic  and  Portugal  was  accordingly  signed  at 

^  liartens,  t  vii.  pu  348. 
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Madrid,  S^tember  29ih,  1801.'  The  neutralitj  of  Portugal 
was  established  {  though  the  article  by  which  the  Portuguese 
ports  were  to  be  closed  against  the  English  and  open  to  the 
French  can  hardlj  be  brought  under  that  cate^iy.  The 
British  Oabinet»  howeT6r»  seeing  that  the  effects  of  this  treatj 
would  cease  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  with  France,  oon- 
nived  at»  and  eyen  promoted,  the  treaty. 

We  hare  already  mentioned  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Ttor  J^^ 
Paul  I.  at  the  reverses  of  his  troops  in  Switzerland  and  iSoo.  ^^' 
Holland ;  a  result  which  he  attributed  to  the  want  of  cordial 
co-operation  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  England.  Paul's 
irritation  was  '.increased  by  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  restore 
the  King  of  Sardinia  after  the  conquest  of  Piedmont,  as  well 
as  that  of  England  to  give  up  Malta.  He  affirmed  that  Great 
Britain,  by  a  Convention  of  i)ecember  30th,  1798,  had  agreed 
to  restore  that  island  to  the  Ejnights  of  St.  John,  of  whom  he 
had  declared  himseH  the  Grand  Master,  while  the  British 
Cabinet  denied  that  any  such  arrangement  had  been  com- 
pleted. Paul's  discontent  was  artfully  fomented  by  Bonaparte. 
The  First  Consul,  for  whom  Rkul  had  ooiiceived  a  vast  ad- 
miration, on  account  of  his  anti-revolutionaiy  tendencies, 
entered  into  an  active  correspondence  with  that  autocrat,  and 
excited  his  irascible  temper  by  causii^g  to  be  forwarded  to 
him  all  the  abusive  pamphlets  and  articles  published  against 
him  in  England.  By  way  of  courting  the  Tsar,  he  sent  back, 
newly  clothed,  and  without  ransom,  the  Bussians  who  had 
been  captured,  and  tuned  the  French  journals  to  sound  the 
autocrat's  praises.  By  these  arts  he  induced  Paul  to  make 
extensive  preparations  for  an  overland  attack  on  the  English 
possessions  in  India,  as  well  as  for  marching  on  Constan- 
tinople, in  order  to  compel  the  Turks  to  withdraw  their  forces 
from  Egypt.  To  please  his  new  friend,  the  Tsar  even  con- 
descended to  banish  Louis  XYIU.  from  his  dominions.  That 
Prince  now  took  up  his  abode  at  Warsaw.  Paul  not  only 
withdrew  from  the  Coalition,  but  at  length,  at  the  instigation 
of  Bonaparte,  took  an  active  part  against  Great  Britain,  by 
joining  the  Northern  Abmib  NatrrnALiTT. 

The  extraordinary  nature  of  that  war,  or  rather  of  the  g^J^ 
principles  which  then  prevailed  in  France,  led  the  Frmch,  SSSt' 
and  the  English  also,  to  adopt  practices  of  naval  warfare 

^  Martens,  p.  973. 
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whicli  cannot  be  reoondled  with  the  commonly  reoeiyed  Law 
of  Nations/  The  Contention,  rejecting  the  maxims  formerlj 
advocated  bj  France  respecting  tiie  priyileges  of  the  neatral 
flag,  and  even  positiTo  treaties  with  Denmark  and  other 
Powers,  had,  by  a  decree  of  May  9th,  179S,  authorized  French 
ships  of  war  and  priTateers  to  seise  neatral  vessels  carrying 
provisions,  althoi^h  also  the  property  of  neutrals,  to  an 
enem/s  port,  as  well  as  all  goods  belonging  to  an  enemy. 
England,  on  her  side,  had  by  an  instruction  dated  June  8th, 
1798,  authorized  the  arrest  ot  yessek  laden  with  grain  destined 
for  a  French  port,  or  a  port  occupied  by  the  French  armies ; 
such  vessels  to  be  sent  into  some  Britii^  harbour,  where  the 
cargo  could  be  bought  for  the  account  of  the  English  Qovem- 
ment,  or  the  captain  be  permitted,  on  giving  sufficient  security, 
to  carry  his  cargo  to  some  friendly  port.  And,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  laws  of  blockade,  it  was  insisted  that  a  mere  de- 
claration, or j  paper  blockade,  should  be  respected.  This  in- 
struction was  communicated  to  the  neutral  Powers,  and  its 
unusual  provisions  were  justified  on  the  ground  that  the 
French  Government  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  and 
established  one.  Such  were  the  grounds  urged  by  Mr.  Hailes, 
the  English  Minister  at  Copenhagen,  in  a  note  to  Count 
BemstorfF,  the  Danish  Foreign  Minister. 
Aoti^of  Meanwhile  the  English  Admiralty  had  adopted  the  new 
*"  doctrine,  that  neutral  nations  had  a  right  to  carry  to  foreign 
countries  only  their  own  produce  and  manufactures ;  accord- 
ing to  which  the  payment  for  the  cargoes  and  freight  of 
several  neutral  vessels  was  refused.  In  order  to  cut  oft  all 
commerce  between  France  and  her  colonies  by  means  of 
neutral  vessels,  Qreat  Britain  also  proclaimed  the  principle 
that  neutrals  could  not  carry  on,  in  time  of  war,  a  commerce 
forbidden  to  them  by  a  belligerent  Power  in  time  of  peace. 
These  acts  were  wound  up  by  a  secret  order  issued  by  the 
English  Gh>vemment  in  March,  1794,  enjoining  captains  to 
seize  all  vesselB  laden  with  provisions  or  naval  stores,  what- 

^  Respectine  the  Armed  Neutrality,  see  Garden.  Hiat  dea  Traitit, 
i.  vi.  pp.  803483 ;  where  several  of  the  original  aoeomentB  will  be 
fomid.  Bee^XBoDeeUhnsoftheffighCkHtHofAdmirai^fdmriiuth^ 
time  qfSir  G.  Hay  and  of  Sir  J.  MarnoU,  London,  1801,  4ta ;  M.  J. 
Marriott,  Mim.  juttifieaitf  de  la  conduUe  de  la  Cfrande  Bretaane  en 
arrStani  Us  naivires  UrangerSf  London,  1802,  Sva ;  SnlpidnSy  itUars 
on  the  Northern  Cwfedfracy. 
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eyer  might  be  their  destination,  and  to  bring  them  into  a 
British  ])ort;  where  the  crews  were  subjected  to  an  inter- 
rogatory of  twenty  questions,  of  a  truly  inquisitorial  nature. 

These  proceedings  at  length  induced  Sweden  as  well  as  Aiuanoe  bo- 
Denmark  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  for  the  protection  SSyJSy" 
of  their  commeroeb  concluded  at  Copenhagen,  March  27th,  Sweden. 
1794.'    By  Article  X.,  the  Baltic  was  declared  closed.    But 
this  trealj  could  not  preserre  their  commerce  from  Great 
Britain  and  France.    After  the  establishment  of  the  Direc- 
tory, the  injustice  exercised  by  France  towards  neutral  com- 
merce exceeded  anything  that  had  been  done  by  England. 
The  law  of  January  18tii,  1798,  established  the  monstrous 
principle  that  the  quality  of  ships  should  be  determined  by 
their  cargo ;  consequently,  that  every  ship,  laden  wholly  or 
in  part  with  English  merchandise,  should  be  lawful  prize, 
whoever  night  be  the  owner  of  the  merchandise.    This  was 
virtuaUy  an  order  to  every  European  Power  to  renounce  all 
commerce  with  Great  Britain. 

The  Kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  protect  the  naviga- 
tion of  their  subjects,  appointed  frigates  and  other  armed 
vessels  to  sail  at  certain  fixed  periods  and  convoy  merchant 
vessels  bound  for  Lisbon  and  the  Mediterranean.  At  first, 
indeed,  vessels  so  escorted  were  suffered  to  pass  by  the  British 
oroisers.  The  princi]^le  was  first  contested  by  Admiral  £eith, 
in  the  case  of  a  Danish  frigate  with  convoy,  near  Gibraltar, 
in  1799.  More  flagrant  instances  occurred  next  year.  On 
July  25th,  1800,  the  Danish  frigate  "  Freya,"  with  a  convoy 
of  six  vessels,  was  stopped  by  an  English  squadron  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Channel,  and,  after  some  resistance,  was  con- 
ducted with  its^  convoy  to  the  Downs,  where  the  vesseb  were 
searched,  but  nothing  of  a  contraband  nature  discovered.  A 
warm  discussion  ensued  between  the  English  and  Danish 
Governments ;  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen,  and 
a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  of  war  was  despatched  to  support  his 
arguments.  Count  Bemstorff  proposed  the  mediation  of 
Bussia,  which  was  declined,  and  Denmark  was  compelled  to 
yield.  An  arrangement  was  concluded,  August  29th,*  by 
which  the  Danish  convoys  were  suspended  till  some  definite 
convention  should  be  concluded;  meanwhile  the  "Freya*' 
and  her  convoys  were  released. 

1  Martens,  t  v.  p.  274.  '  Ibid.  t.  viL  p.  149. 
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Before  the  arrival  of  Lord  Whitworfeh  in  Denmark,  the 
Court  of  Copenhagen  had  notified  to  the  Tsar  the  outrage 
committed  on  the  Danish  flag,  and  had  invoked  his  inter- 
ference. Paul  I.,  who  aJreadj  thought  that  he  had  soTeral 
causes  of  oomphdnt  against  EngLind,  resolved  to  constitute 
himself  the  arbiter  of  &e  Baltic  and  the  protector  of  neutral 
rights.  Accordingly,  without  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  between  England  and  Denmark,  he  addressed  a 
circular  ^  to  the  Kings  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  who 
had  all  occasion  to  complain  of  insults  to  their  flags,  inviting 
them  to  revive  the  Abmbi>  Nbutbai.itt  established  in  the 
reign  of  Catharine  II.  in  1780.  The  Convention  arranged 
between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  caused  him  at  first  to 
relax  the  measures  which  he  had  taken  to  carry  out  this 
policy ;  but  the  news  of  the  seizure  of  Malta  by  the  English 
goaded  him  to  fury,  and  on  November  7th,  1800,  an  emlMurgo 
was  laid  on  all  British  ships  in  the  ports  of  the  Bussian 
Empire.  This  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  between  G-reat  Britain  and  Bussia,  of  February 
21st,  1797,  which  provided  that,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  a  term 
of  at  least  a  twelvemonth  should  be  allowed  to  merchants  to 
retire  and  dispose  of  their  effects.* 

Gustavus  Adolphus  IV.  of  Sweden  was  the  first  to  adhere 
to  the  Bussian  proposition.  In  December,  1800,  that  Sove- 
reign  proceeded  in  person  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  arrange  with 
the  Tsar  the  basis  of  the  proposed  association,  and  a  series  of 
treaties  was  signed  forming  a  regular  Quadruple  Alliance, 
visi.,  between  Bussia  and  Sweden,  and  Bussia  and  Denmark, 
December  16th,  and  on  the  18th  between  Bussia  and  Prussia.' 
The  main  principles  adopted  by  this  confederacy  were,  that 
arms  and  ammunition  alone  are  contraband  of  war,  unless 
particular  treaties  with  a  belligerent  determined  otherwise ; 
that  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  a  belligerent  Power 
are  covered  by  &e  neutral  flag,  except  contraband  of  war ; 
that  no  port  can  be  regarded  as  blockaded  unless  the  blockade 
be  real  and  effectual,  rendering  it  dangerous  to  enter;  that 
the  declaration  of  an  officer  commanding  a  ship  or  ships  of 
war,  to  the  effect  that  there  is  nothing  contralNUid  on  board 
his  convoy,  suffices  to  exempt  it  from  search. 


^  Martens,  t.  vii.  p.  ISO.  *  Art.  xiL  ap.  Martens,  t.  vi.  p.  363. 

'iMtf.  t.  viLp.  172jqq. 
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Mr.  Drammond  haTing  demanded  from  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark a  plain  and  satiafactoiy  answer  respecting  the  negotia- 
tions with  BoBsia,  Count  Bemstorff,  in  replj,  denied  that  the 
engagements  whioh  Denmark  was  about  to  contract  were 
eitiber  hostile  to  Qxeat  Britain,  or  at  variance  with  those  of 
the  Contention  of  August  2^ ;  and  he  asserted  that  the 
principles,  respecting  which  the  Northern  Powers  were  about 
to  come  to  an  agreement,  so  far  from  compromising  their 
neutrality,  were  designed  onlj  to  confirm  it.^  In  consequence 
of  this  note  the  English  Gh>yemment  placed  an  embargo  on 
all  BuBsian,  Swedish,  and  Danish  Tcssels,  Januaiy  14th, 
1801 ;  and  at  the  same  time  orders  were  given  for  the  in- 
Tasion  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the 
preparation  ef  a  Baltic  fleet.  Meanwhile,  the  Tsar  had 
recalled  his  Minister  from  Copenhagen,  because  the  Court  of 
Denmark  had  hesitated  to  ratify  absolutely  the  treaty  of 
December  16th.  The  King  of  Denmark,  thus  placed  between 
two  dangers,  acceded  imconditionally  to  the  Armed  Neutrality, 
February  27th,  1801. 

The  British  Ministry,  wishing  to  conciliate  Prussia,  had  Bngiaiid 
laid  no  embargo  on  the  diips  of  that  Power,  although  she  had  ^^S^LIk^ 
joined  the  Northern  League.  Yet  Prussia  and  Denmark  con-  ^^^ 
certed  a  project  for  excluding  English  vessels  from  the  Elbe 
and  Weser,  to  which  also  Paul  I.  acceded.  The  Danes,  how- 
ever, used  no  reprisals  against  England,  even  in  their  own 
harbours,  till  March  29th,  when  an  embargo  was  placed  upon 
all  English  ships.  At  the  same  time  12,000  Danish  troops 
occupied  Hamburg,  caused  the  buoys  to  be  removed  between 
Cuzhaven  and  Gluckstadt,  put  an  embargo  on  all  ships 
bound  for  England,  and  seized  all  Englii^  property  that 
could  be  foimd  in  Hamburg.  Another  Danish  corps  of 
3,000  men  occupied  Lubeck,  April  5th.  An  Englii^  fleet, 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord  Nelson,  had  already  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  E^ttegat  on  the  18th  of  March.  On 
April  4th  24,000  Prussian  troops  entered  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover  by  virtue  of  a  convention  with  the  Hanoverian 
Ministry.  It  has  been  thought  that  this  occupation  was 
arranged  with  the  Cabinet  of  London,  in  order  to  prevent 
Hanover  from  being  seiiEed  by  the  ErenclL  It  is  at  all  events 
certain  that,  even  after  this  event,  no  embargo  was  laid  in 

^  Garden^  t  vi  p.  MO. 
V.  T 
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England  npon  PrasgiaD  ships,  nor  in  Prosaia  upon  those  of 
England.  Bremen  was  also  taken  possession  of  by  Prassian 
troops,  April  12th. 
NdMmat  We  have  thus  explained  at  some  length  the  origin  of  the 
^^gy*  Armed  Neutrality  of  1800,  and  of  the  short  war  with  Den* 
mark  which  ensued.  Mr.  Vansittart,  who  was  sent  as  a 
special  envoy  to  Copenhagen,  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
induce  the  Court  of  Denmark  to  withdraw  from  the  Russian 
alliance,  recourse  was  had  to  compulsion.  The  history  of  the 
expedition  to  Copenhagen  under  Sir  Hyde  Parker  and  Lord 
Nelson  is. well  known.  The  Sound  was  passed  by  the  English 
fleet  with  little  or  no  damage  from  the  guns  of  EJronboi^ 
Castle,  while  the  Swedes  on  tiieir  side  offered  no  resistance. 
On  April  2nd,  Lord  Nelson,  disregarding  the  signal  of  Sir 
Hyde  Parker  to  withdraw  from  the  combat,  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Danish  fleet  stationed  in  front  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  but  not  without  a  brave  and  prolonged  resistance  on 
tiie  part  of  the  Danes,  by  which  the  EngUsh  vesseb  were 
considerably  damaged.  On  the  following  day  Nelson  pro- 
ceeded to  Copenhagen  to  arrange  an  accommodation.  The 
Danish  Qovemment  rejected  some  advantageous  offers  for  a 
defensive  alliance,  but  concluded  a  convention  for  an  armistice 
of  fourteen  weeks  (April  9th)  :^  during  which  period  the 
Danish  fleet  was  to  remain  in  its  actual  state,  and  the  treaty 
with  Bussia  of  December  16th,  1800,  that  is,  the  Armed 
Neutrality,  was,  so  far  as  concerned  Denmark,  to  remain  in 
abeyance.  In  the  West  Lidies,  Admiral  Duckworth  had,  in 
the  course  of  March,  reduced  the  Danish  islands  of  St. 
Martin,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John,  and  the  Swedish  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

A  few  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  with 
Denmark,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  leaving  Nelson  at  Copenhagen, 
proceeded  with  twenty-eight  ships  into  the  l^tic.  He  ap- 
peared before  the  Swedish  port  of  Carlskrona,  April  19th,  and 
summoned  the  commandant  to  make  known  his  intentions. 
Gustavus  lY.,  who  had  come  to  Carlskrona  in  person,  directed 
tiie  commandant  to  reply  that  the  King  of  Swedien  would 
remain  fiuthful  to  his  engagements  with  his  allies.  At  this 
critical  juncture  hostilities  were  arrested  by  intelligence  of 
the  death  of  PIb^uI  L,  and  by  the  change  of  policy  adopted  by 

'  Martens,  SecuBO,  t.  vii.  p.  288. 
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his  son  and  racoeMor,  the  Emperor  Alexander,  immediateLj 
on  hU  acoeesicm  to  the  Raaaian  throne. 

Although  Paul  L  wae  loyal  and  generous,  and  not  irithont  Deatii  of 
a  oertoin  kind  of  intellect,  his  violence  and  eccentricities  Aooendoii 
caused  him  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned.     His  recent  policy  ^^^ 
and  abandonment  of  the  English  alliance  were  also  regarded  iS>i.     ' 
by  a  powerful  party  with  disapprobation.    It  was  f eared,  too, 
l^t  Fkul  would  restore  the  Kmgdom  of  Poland.    Paul  was 
murdered  on  the  night  of  March  24th,  and  the  next  day  it 
was  given  out  that  the  Emperor  had  been  carried  off  by 
apoplexy.    Alexander  L  received  the  homage  of  the  Court 
and  Senate,  and  the  announcement  of  a  new  reign  spread  an 
unconcealed  joy  through  the  Russian  metropolis. 

Alexander  was  no  sooner  seated  on  his  fiitner's  throne  than  End  of  the 
a  new  line  of  policy  was  adopted.  He  abandoned  the  French  wu^^™ 
alliance,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  inform  the  English 
admiral  that  he  accepted  the  proposal  made  by  Great  Britain 
to  his  predecessor,  to  axrange  the  differences  which  had  pro- 
duced ihe  war ;  and  Count  Pahlen,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
the  murder  of  Paul  I.,  and  now  ICnister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
requested  a  suspension  of  hostilities  till  he  could  receive  the 
instructions  of  his  Court  This  demand  was  acceded  to  by 
Admiral  Porker,  and  the  Northern  War  terminated.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  the  Danish  troops 
evacuated  Hamburg  and  Liibeck ;  the  Eing  of  Prussia  also 
showed  himself  wiUing  to  forward  the  views  of  Alexander. 
Nevertheless,  the  Prussian  troops  continued  to  occupy 
Hanover,  till  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  between  that 
countiy  and  France  had  been  ratified.  A  Congress  was 
opened  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  on  June  17th,  1801,  a  conven« 
tion.  was  concluded  between  Russia  and  Qreat  Britain,  which 
established  a  new  maritime  code.'  Great  Britain  obtained 
the  recognition  of  two  principles  which  were  deemed  of  the 
highest  importance:  1.  That  the  flag  does  not  cover  the 
gcMds;  2.  That  vessels  under  convoy  may  be  visited.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  English  Cabinet  renounced  some  of  its 
pretensions;  esx>eciaUy  the  validity  of  what  is  called  "a 
paper-blockade."  As  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain 
arms  and  ammunition  alone  w^re  deciared  contraband  of  war, 
to  the  exduaion  of  provision  and  building-timber ;  with  other 

'  Martena,  t.  vlL  p.  980. 
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nationB  oomtTBband  goods  were  to  be  detennined  bjtrealy. 
By  two  separate  artides  the  annistioe  between  Great  Britam 
and  the  pcandinavian  kingdoms  was  prolonged  for  three 
months ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  BuBsia  of  February  2l8t,  1797,  was  renewed. 

This  convention  excited  considerable  dissatisfaction  in 
Denmark  and  Sweden.  Danish  blood  alone  had  flowed  in 
maintaining  principles  first  proclaimed  by  Bossia,  but  which 
that  Power  now  abandoned.  The  Court  of  Copenhagen  was, 
however,  at  length  compelled  to  yield,  and  acceded  to  the 
Convention  of  St.  Petersburg,  October  28rd,  1801.  Sweden 
held  out  longer,  and  did  not  adhere  to  the  convention  till 
March  80th,  1802.  Great  Britain,  in  conformity  with  it, 
restored  the  islands  which  she  had  taken  from  the  two 
Scandinavian  Powers. 
Ttmiom  The  Coahtion,  for  which  the  Emperor  Paul  had  taken  np 

g{£j[^J^  arms,  having  been  dissolved  by  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville,  Alex- 
ander entered  into  negotiations  for  a  peace  with  France  and 
her  allies.  A  treaty  with  Spain  was  first  concluded  at  Paris, 
October  4th,  1801.^  The  treaty  with  France  was  signed  four 
days  later  (October  8th).'  A  secret  convention  concluded 
between  France  and  Bussia,  October  11th,  was  of  more 

?>litical  importance  than  the  treaty  of  peace.  The  two 
Owers  agreed  to  act  in  intimate  concert  in  arranging  the 
affairs  of  Italy  and  (Germany;  that  Bussia  should  mediate 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  France  and  the  Porte ; 
that  France  should  withdraw  her  troops  from  Naples ;  that 
the  King  of  Sardinia  should  be  indemnified;  that  the 
Bepublic  of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands  should  be  recognized 
and  guaranteed ;  that  the  two  Powers  should  unite  to  con- 
solidate the  general  peace,  to  establish  a  just  equilibrium  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  to  assure  me  liberty  of 
the  seas.' 
In  Egypt  the  departure  of  Bonaparte  had  spread  discontent 
j^S^  and  dejection  among  the  French  army,  and  these  feelings 
were  mitigated  only  by  their  confidence  in  the  great  milita^ 
qualitiee  of  Kl^ber,  to  whom  the  command  had  been  left. 
The  Turks  effected  another  descent  at  Damietta,  November 
Ist,  1799.    They  were  repulsed  with  great  loss;  but  ElA)er, 

'  Bfaitens,  t  viL  p.  385.  >  IhkL  p.  880. 

'  Gardeiiy  t  vi.  p.  287  sq. 
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on  kandng  that  the  Grand  Visier  ivas  approaching  with  a 
large  army  through  Syria,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  fortress 
of  £1  Aiiseh,  De^mber  29th,  deemed  it  TOrudent  to  enter  into 
negotiations.  These  had  been  begun  bj  Bonaparte  before  his 
departure,  and  he  had  recommended  ElAer  to  follow  them 
up.  El^r  preferred  to  treat  through  English  mediation 
rather  than  directlj  with  the  Tnrks.  He  heA  already  had 
some  correspondence  with  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  conferences 
were  opened  on  board  the  Commodore's  ship,  the  ''  Tiger/' 
December  22nd.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  not  authorized  to 
treat  by  his  Gk)yemment ;  and,  in  fact,  his  negotiations  with 
Desaix  and  Poussielgue,  whom  ElA)er  had  deputed,  were  not 
conducted  in  the  name  of  England,  but  of  the  G-rand  Yirier. 
The  *'  Tiger ''  being  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  violent  storm,  came 
to  anchor  at  El  Arisch,  January  9th,  1800,  where  the  camp 
of  the  Grand  Vizier  was  then  established.  By  a  convention 
signed  at  this  place  January  24th,  by  Desaix  and  Poussielgue, 
and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  an  armistice 
in  Egypt  of  three  months  was  agreed  upon ;  the  Turks 
engaged  to  transport  the  French  army,  with  arms  and  bag* 
gage,  to  France,  and  to  provide  for  its  subsistence.^ 

Sir  Sidney  Smith,  at  the  time  this  convention  was  arranged, 
had  no  reason  to  suspect  that  it  would  be  distasteful  to  his 
Government.  But  meanwhile  the  English  Cabinet,  relying 
apjMurently  on  an  intercepted  letter  of  Kl^ber's,  in  which  the 
distaress  to  which  the  French  army  had  been  reduced  was 
painted  in  the  most  vivid  colours,  had  resolved  to  listen  to  no 
terms  with  them  short  of  a  surrender  as  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  they  had  already  given  Lord  Keith,  their  admiral  in  the 
Mediterranean,  secret  instructions  to  this  effect.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith  did  not  learn  these  orders  till  February  22nd,  at 
Cyprus ;  and  he  immediately  hastened  to  communicate  them 
to  Either  lest  that  general  should  have  reason  to  complain 
that  he  had  been  deceived.*  Kl^ber  had  already  restored 
Salahieh,  Katijeh,  Belbeis,aBdDamiettato  the  Gramd  Vizier, 
when  he  received  a  summons  from  Lord  Keith  to  surrender 
at  discretion.  He  immediately  resumed  hostilities.  The 
Turks  were  completely  defeated  at  Heliopolis,  March  20th. 
But  Kl^r  was  assassinated  l^  a  fanatical  Turk,  June  14th ; 
when  the  command  devolved  on  Menou,  one  of  the  most  in- 

^  Martens,  U  viL  fi.  1.  '  Garden,  t.  vi  p.  214. 
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competent  of  the  French  generals.  It  became  necefsaiy  to 
lednoe  him  by  force,  and  General  Abercrombie  was  despatched 
to  Egypt  with  17,000  men.  Lord  Elgin,  British  Minister  at 
Constantinople,  pressed  the  Porte  to  assist.  But  Panl  I.  had 
inspired  the  Turks  with  a  distmst  of  England ;  the  Turkish 
annament  was  retarded,  and  Abercrombie,  after  waiting  in 
Tain  for  the  Ottoman  fleet,  disembarked  near  Abo^dr, 
March  1st,  1801,  and  after  a  sharp  contest  made  himself 
master  of  that  place.  In  the  battle  of  Caaopus,  or  Bhamanieh, 
March  21st,  Menou  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  1,700  killed, 
and  2,000  prisoners.  But  Abercrombie  received  a  mortaJ 
wound,  ana  Menou  contrived  to  retreat  in  good  order  to 
Alexandria. 

The  command  of  the  English  army  now  derolTed  on 
Qeneral  Hutchinson,  who,  being  reinforced  by  6,000  Turks, 
took  Bosetta,  April  19th.  Beinforoements  from  the  East 
Indies,  under  (General  Baird,  as  well  as  from  the  Cape  of 
(}ood  Hope,  disembarked  at  Cosseir  on  the  Bed  Sea,  but  came 
too  late  to  be  of  any  service.  An  army  of  20,000  Turks, 
marching  through  Sviia,  had  joined  the  English,  June  5th ; 
and  General  BeUiard,  commandant  of  Cairo,  seeing  no  hope 
of  resisting  such  superior  forces,  signed  a  capitulation,  June 
27th,  1801.^  By  virtue  of  this  capituktion,  14,000  men,  in- 
dudLig  civil  officers  and  sdentinc  and  literary  men,  were 
carried  to  Toulon  free  of  expense ;  which  port  they  reached 
in  September.  As  Menou  refused  to  include  in  the  capitula- 
tion the  garrison  of  Alexandria,  that  place  was  invested,  and 
had  to  suffer  all  the  horrors  of  a  siege.  At  length,  despairing 
of  relief,  which  had  been  vainly  attempted  by  Admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  Menou  was  compelled  to  capitulate,  Au^^nst  80th. 
He  did  not  obtain  such  advantageous  terms  as  Belliard.  The 
French  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their  Arab  MSSw,  maps, 
and  objects  of  antiquity,  and  to  surrender  their  vessels  and 
the  greater  part  of  their  guns. 

The  Porte  beiikg  assured  of  the  evacuation  of  Egypt  by  the 
French,  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  with  France  were  signed 
at  Paris,  October  9th,  1801 ;  but  they  were  not  converted 
into  a  definitive  treaty  till  June  25th,  1802,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Peace  of  Amiens  between  France  and  England.* 
The  Turkish  dominions  were  to  be  placed  in  the  Haius  quo 


Martens,  t.  viL  p.  28. 


*  iMtf:,  pp.  aoi,  41<. 
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before  the  war;  the  French  were  to  enjoy  all  their  fonner 
prhrilegee  of  navigatioii  and  oommeroe,  uid  particiilarlj  were 
to  ha^e  the  right  of  entering  the  Bkck  Sea.  The  Porte 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Amiens. 

After  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville,  France  had  no  aetiTe  opponent  13mPmm 
except  Great  Britain.  The  First  Consul  was  sincerelj  de-  ^^ 
siroos  of  a  peace  with  this  conntry  also.  With  the  Tiew  cC 
proGoring  it,  M.  Otto,  who  had  been  ekargS  dHagavnM  at 
Beriin,  a  man  of  conciliating  manners  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  English  langnage  tmd  customs,  was  sent  to  London 
as  commissioner  for  treating  with  regard  to  prisoners  of  war ; 
and  he  ayailed  himself  of  the  opportunities  thus  afforded  to 
open  indirect  communications  with  the  English  Ministers 
and  other  influential  statesmen.  These  Tiews  were  promoted 
by  a  change  in  the  English  Ministry.  Pitt  resigned  office, 
I^bruary  9th,  1801,  in  consequence  of  his  adyocacy  of 
Catholic  emancipation ;  a  measure  which  Qeorge  IQ.  would 
not  hear  of.  Pitt  was  succeeded  as  Premier  by  Henry 
Addington,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Lord 
Hawkesbury  became  Foreign  Secretary  instead  of  Lord  Oren- 
yille,  and  Lord  Hobart  succeeded  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  War 
Department.  The  new  Ministers  were  inclined  for  peace. 
Lnmediately  on  their  accessi<m  to  of&ce  they  despatched  to 
Paris  one  Messeria,  a  Corsican,  to  sound  the  intentions  of 
Bonaparte,  and  to  propose  the  opening  of  a  conference.  The 
First  Consul's  inclination  for  peace  had,  howeyer,  at  this 
time  somewhat  abated.  He  behdd  in  the  North  a  formidable 
combination  against  England :  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  seemed 
warmly  disposed  to  second  all  the  French  plans  of  aggression, 
while  Egypt  continued  to  be  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
Bepublia  Negotiations,  indeed,  still  went  on,  but  in  a  de- 
suttory  manner.  At  the  same  time  Bonaparte  sought  to 
create  alarm  in  England  by  preparations  for  an  inyasion. 
Camps  had  been  formed  at  different  points  on  the  i^nch 
coast  from  Ostend  to  Brest ;  a  large  force  was  stationed  at 
Boulogne,  and  a  great  many  yessels  and  flat  boats  had  been 
collected  in  the  dSlEerent  harbours.  Lord  Nelson  was  specially 
commissioned  to  watch  and  frustrate  these  preparations ;  but 
though  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  an  inyasion  could  not  be 
successfully  attempted,  the  yictor  of  Aboukir  and  Copen- 
hagen failed  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  French  flotilla  at 
BotQogna    The  reyerses  of  the  French  arms  in  Egypt,  the 
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death  of  the  Emperor  PatQ,  the  dissolatioii  of  the  Korthorn 
Confederacj,  the  asoencUuK^  of  British  maritime  power,  dia- 
oontents  in  Holland,  Switsierland,  and  Piedmont,  discuamons 
in  Germany  respecting  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Lnn^- 
yille,  and  the  indemnification  of  dispossessed  Princes,  the 
state  of  pnblio  opinion  in  France,  and  other  causes  inclined 
the  French  Consul  more  seriously  to  peace.  PreliminaiieB 
were  signed  at  London,  October  1st,  1801.  Amiens  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  place  for  negotiating  a  definitiye  treaty, 
which  was  to  include  Spain  and  the  BaUiTian  Bepublic ;  and 
conferences  were  opened  early  in  December.  Great  Britain 
was  represented  by  the  Marquis  Oomwallis,  France  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte.  The  Cheyalier  D'Azaia  and  M.  Sehimmelpen- 
ninck  were  the  plenipotentiaries  for  Spain  and  Holland,  but 
took  no  part  in  the  general  conferences ;  they  were  appealed 
to  only  when  the  interests  of  those  Powers  were  concerned. 
Malta  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  an  arrangement,  and  occa- 
sioned long  and  warm  discussions.  At  length,  howeyer,  the 
definitive  Pbacb  of  Amishs  was  signed,  l£kroh  27th,  1802.^ 
The  following  were  the  principal  conditions.  The  Isle  ci 
Trinidad  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  Great  Britain,  and  Ceylon 
by  the  Dutch :  Great  Britain  restored  all  her  other  conquests. 
Portugal  was  to  make  some  concessions  to  France  in  Guiana, 
and  to  cede  to  Spain  the  province  of  01iyen9a.  The  Bepublic 
of  the  Seven  Ionian  Islands  was  recognised.  These  idauds, 
taken  by  the  French  from  the  Venetians,  and  recaptured  by 
the  combined  Bussian  and  Ottoman  fleets,  had  been  singu- 
larly enough  erected  into  a  Bepublic  *  by  the  two  most  de- 
spotic governments  in  the  world,  as  mutual  jealousies  would 
not  permit  their  possession  by  either  of  the  conc^uering 
Powers.  They  were  nominally  placed  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte,  but  with  Bussian  guarantee  of  their  integrity. 
The  British  Cabinet  preferred  passing  over  North  Italy  in 
silence  to  recognizing  the  new  Italian  Bepublics.  In  the  pre- 
ceding January,  Bonaparte  had  caused  himself  to  be  elected 
President  of  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic,  and  had  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  the  "  Italian  Bepublic." 
ji  By  Article  X.  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  Malta  and  its 
Sst'jSii.  dependent  isles  were  to  be  restored  to  the  Order  of  St.  John 

'  MarteoB,  t.  vlL  p.  404.    The  preUminaries,  ibid,  p.  S77.    See  also 
Pellew,  Life  of  Lord  Sidmouth. 
*  By  a  ooBventloii  of  Mardi  2l8t  1800.    liartens  t.  vii.  p.  4L 
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of  Jeniaalem,  who  were  to  elect  a  Grand  Mftster.  No  French- 
manor  Englishman  was  to  be  admitted  intotheOrder.  Malta 
was  to  be  eTacoated  bj  the  British  troops  within  three 
months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  provided  the 
Grand  Master  was  ready  to  take  possession,  and  that  a 
garrison  of  2,000  men,  to  be  provided  bj  the  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  had  arrived.  Half  at  least  of  the  garrison  was 
to  be  composed  of  Natives  of  Malta.  The  Maltese  ports  to 
be  open  to  all  nations  except  the  States  of  Barbaiy.  The 
present  arrangement  and  the  independence  of  the  island,  to 
be  guaranteed  by  France,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Spain, 
Bussia,  and  PruBsia.  The  other  more  remarkable  conditions 
of  this  Treaty  were  that  the  F^rench  troops  should  evacuate 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  Roman  State,  and  the  British 
all  the  ports  and  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic. 
The  French  fisheries  in  Newfoundland  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  were  to  be  restored  to  the  footing  they  were  on 
before  the  war.  The  House  of  Nassau  was  to  be  compensated 
for  the  loss  of  property  accruing  from  the  revolution  in 
Holland:  but  the  august  and  sovereign  character  of  that 
House  was  ignored,  nor  was  it  stated  whence  the  compensa- 
tion was  to  be  derived. 

By  the  great  mass  of  the  English  people,  overwhelmed  Baosptiott 
with  the  burdens  of  war,  the  Peace  of  Amiens  was  hailed  of  AaSSuT 
with  delight ;  the  more  discerning  portion  of  the  public  fore- 
saw that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  durable.^  None  of  the  objects 
of  the  war  had  in  fact  been  obtained.  All  that  England 
could  show  for  her  enormous  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
during  a  period  of  nine  years,  were  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant possessions  of  Trinidad  and  Ceylon,  which  belonged 
to  the  allies  of  France,  while  France  herself,  the  principal 
party  of  the  war,  had  not  been  deprived  of  a  single  possession, 
and  found  her  influence  on  the  Continent  increased  to  a 
formidable  extent  by  connivance  at  her  annexations  and  by 
the  republics  which  she  had  established  in  Italy  and  the 
Netherlands.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  prodigiously  increased  the  renown  of  the  First  Consul, 
who  appeared  to  have  established  by  negotiations  the  acquisi- 

^  See  espedalljr  Windham's  speech  on  the  Address,  October  29th  ; 
Adolphos,  voL  vii  p.  545.  Also  Lord  Grenville's  in  the  Lords.  Pitt 
in  general  defended  the  treaty,  bnt  regretted  the  loss  of  Malta.    Ihid, 
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tkmi  won  bj  his  anns.  The  Legislature  reaotinded  with  his 
§21^'^  praiaee.  It  was  declared  that  he  was  entitled  to  some  mgnal 
mark  of  national  gmtitade;  on  May  8th  he  was  re-elected 
Oonsnl  for  an  additional  ten  years,  and  a  few  months  after 
(Angnst  &id,  1808)  he  was  rewarded  with  the  Consulate  for 
life. 
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THX    THIBD    OOALITIOM 

AFTER  the  Peace  of  Amiens  the  attention  of  Bonaparte  Theieth 
was  directed  to  the  consolidation  of  his  own  power.  ^2!°^^'' 
With  this  view  he  began  to  restore  in  his  own  farour  the 
absolutism  of  the  ancient  rSgime,  and  to  banish  the  traces  of 
the  Revolution  by  re-establishing  a  courtly  etiquette,  intro- 
ducing substitutes  for  the  ancient  distinctions  of  rank,  and 
restoring  the  observances  and  ceremonies  of  religion.  In 
Mardi,  1802»  twenty  of  the  more  turbulent  members  of  the 
tribunate  were  ejected  by  the  Senate,  and  the  number  of  the 
tribunate  reduced  to  eighty.  The  Legislative  body  also 
underwent  a  purification.  The  Revolution  of  16th  Thermidor, 
cm  X  (August  2nd,  1802),  when  Bonaparte  was  named  Con- 
sul for  life  by  the  pretended  suffrages  of  the  people,  estab- 
lished as  absolute  a  despotism  as  any  that  France  had  ^et 
experienced.  The  electors  were  now  to  be  appointed  for  life, 
and  the  First  Consul  could  increase  their  number.  The 
Senate,  the  mere  creatures  of  Bonaparte,  were  invested  with 
power  to  alter  the  institutions  of  tiie  State,  and  to  dissolve 
the  Tribunate  and  Legislative  Body.  The  Council  of  State 
was  recognised  as  a  constituted  authority,  and  its  number 
was  increased.  The  Tribunate  underwent  a  second  reduction 
to  the  number  of  fifty,  by  the  elimination  of  thirty  more 
of  its  boldest  members.  A  sort  of  hierarchy  was  established 
among  the  tribunals  by  the  appointment  of  a  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion, with  power  to  oensuie  and  even  suspend  the  inferior 
J'udges ;  while  tibe  whole  were  subordinate  to  the  Minister  of 
^ustice. 

Along  with  liberty,  such  as  it  had  been,  Bonaparte  sought  The  Legion 
also  to  abolish  equality.    A  sort  of  new  order  of  nobility  was  ^  Honour. 
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establisbed  by  the  institiition  of  a  Legion  of  Honour  (May 
19ih,  1802),  destined  to  confer  pecnniaiy  rewards  and  marks 
of  distinction  on  those  who  had  signalized  themselTes  bj 
their  dyil  or  military  services.  The  Legion  was  to  oonsist 
of  about  7,000  men,  divided  into  cohorts  and  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  iVance.  The  cohorts  contained  privates, 
subaltern  and  higher  officers,  with  salaries  varying  according 
to  rank  from  between  200  and  300  francs  to  5,000.*  This 
law  was  very  strongly  opposed.  It  passed  the  Legidatore 
only  by  a  small  majority,  and  was  very  unpopular  out  of 
doors.  Those  first  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  the  Order 
received  them  with  a  sort  of  derisive  contempt;  but  the 
Order  ultimately  became  a  powerful  means  of  attaching  men 
to  Bonaparte's  service.  Among  other  instruments  of  des- 
potism may  be  mentioned  a  law  for  a  conscription,  which 
placed  120,000  recruits  at  the  disposal  of  the  First  Consul's 

military  ambition.  

T^Oya-  The  Concordat  arranged  with  Pope  Pius  YJJL.  in  the  pre- 

tSS^  vious  year  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  April  8th,  1802. 
By  this  act  nine  archbishoprics,  and  forty-one  bishoprics, 
with  chapters,  were  re-established  in  France.  The  sakury  of 
an  archbishop  was  fixed  at  15,000  francs;  of  a  bishop  at 
10,000;  of  a  cur^  of  the  first  class,  1,500;  of  the  second 
class,  1,000.  The  liberties  of  the  QalUcan  Church  were  de- 
fined in  seventy-seven  articles,  which  were  to  form  the  only 
Ecclesiastical  Code  recognized  by  the  French  tribunals. 
Protestant  worship  was  also  admitted,  and  regulated  by 
forty-four  articles.  The  observance  of  Sunday  and  of  the 
four  grand  festivals  was  restored;  and  the  Oovemment 
ceased  to  employ  the  system  of  decades,  the  first  step  to- 
wards the  abandonment  of  the  Bepublican  calendar.  The 
completion  of  the  Concordat  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp 
at  Notre  Dame.  The  First  Consul  and  his  suite  nroceeded 
thither  in  the  royal  carriages,  amid  salvos  of  artillery,  and 
with  all  the  etiquette  of  monarchy'  The  pliant  Pius  VIL 
displayed  his   gratitude  to  Talleyrand,  the   ex-Bishop    of 

^  Goldsmith,  BecueU,  e^  t.  i.  p.  426. 

'  The  Conoordat,  or  treaty  of  Bonaparte  with  tiie  Pope,  had  been 
arranged  withotit  any  synod,  between  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Cardinal 
Consalvi,  with  the  aid  of  Cardinal  Spina  and  two  or  three  theologians. 
It  will  be  found  in  Martens'  necueil,  t  vil  p.  358  sqq.  Cf.  L' AM)^  de 
P^adt,  Le»  QuoOre  Ckmeordais,  t  L 
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Antuiit  by  a  brief  of  June  29th,  releasing  htm  from  all 
eoderiaBtical  censureB*  authorizing  him  to  wear  a  Becolar 
drees,  and  to  take  upon  himsell  the  conduct  of  secular 
afibdrs.  Under  this  authority  Talleyrand  soon  afterwards 
married.^ 

It  would  be  unjust  not  to  mention  that,  along  with  his 
acts  of  despotism,  Bonaparte  introduced  many  excellent  ^^^"^ 
alterations  and  reforms,  by  protecting  religion,  encouraging 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  setting  an  example  of  sodsd 
propriety  and  the  virtues  of  domestic  life.  He  applied  his 
attention  to  the  development  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  to  the  construction  of  canals,  roads,  ports,  bridges,  and 
other  public  works.  He  promoted  education  by  establishing 
in  the  different  communes  primary  and  secondary  schools, 
as  well  as  special  schools  and  lyoeums  supported  at  the 
public  expense.  He  took  a  personal  share  in  the  labours  of 
the  committees  which  had  been  appointed  to  draw  up  new 
codes  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  He  performed  an  act  of 
policy  as  well  as  justice  by  granting  a  general  amnesty  to  aJl 
emigrants  (except  about  1,000  attired  to  the  person  of  the 
PreUnder^  Louis  AVlll.)  who  should  return  to  France  be- 
fore September  23rd.  The  list  of  emigrants  formed  nine 
volumes,  and  presented  a  total  of  near  150,000  names.* 
Large  quantities  of  them  were  already  in  France,  but  after 
this  invitation  they  returned  in  great  numbers ;  and  in  a  few 
years  many  of  the  former  courtiers  of  Versailles  might  be 
observed  worshipping  the  new  idol  who  had  established  him- 
self in  the  palace  of  the  Bourbons.  Betumed  emigrants  were 
to  remain  ten  years  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Qovem- 
ment.  They  could  not  reclaim  such  properly  as  had  been 
disposed  of  by  the  Bepublic;  but,  with  certain  exceptions, 
what  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  State  was  to  be  re- 
stored to  them. 

The  reduction  of  St.  Domingo  added  another  laurel  to  the  BcdvctioB 
First  Consul's  wreath.  That  island  had  long  been  in  a  state  ^iSuigo. 
of  rebellion,  which  the  maritime  inferiority  of  the  French 
prevented  them  from  quelling.  Under  the  conduct  of  Tous- 
saint  rOuverture,  a  man  who,  though  bom  in  the  condition 
of  a  common  negro  slave,  possessed  great  intelligence  and 
many  admirable  qualities,  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo,  after 

>  Montgaillard,  t.  v.  p.  476.  *  iML,  p.  466. 
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sabdoing  the  Spttniflh  portion  of  that  ialaxid,  had,  in  Jnlj* 
1801,  constituted  it  and  some  adjacent  islands  into  a  separate 
colony,  decreed  a  constitution  and  the  perpetual  abolition  of 
slaToiy,  and  appointed  Toussaint  TOuT^ure  to  be  tiieir 
goTcmor.  After  the  signing  of  the  preliminary  treaty  with 
Enghmdf  Bonaparte  drapatdied  a  fleet  to  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  considerable  hnd  force  under  Le  Clerc;  which,  in  a 
few  months,  chiefly  through  the  rivalry  and  disunion  which 
prevailed  among  the  negroes,  succeeded  in  reducing  them  to 
obedience.  Christophe,  the  relative  and  lieutenant  of  Tons* 
saint,  was  the  first  to  surrender,  and  in  May,  1802,  Toussaint 
himself  tendered  his  submission.  He  was  allowed  to  retire 
to  his  estate ;  but,  in  the  month  of  June,  he  was  treacherously 
seized,  and  carried  to  France;  and  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Castle  of  Jouz,  in  Normandy. 
^Sg^  With  regard  to  foreign    affiurs,    Bonaparte,    partly  by 

diplomacy,  partly  by  fresh  aggressions,  continued  after  the 
Peace  of  Amiens  to  extend  and  confirm  the  influence  of 
France  upon  the  Continent.  By  the  former  of  these  methods 
he  intervened  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  succeeded  in  over- 
turning some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  rendering  it  less  able  to  resist  his  future  attacks ;  an 
object,  however,  in  which  he  could  not  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  jealousies  and  quarrels,  the  shortsighted  amttttkm, 
and  the  selfish  policy,  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

The  Peace  of  Luneville  had  been  concluded  by  the  Emperor 
Francis  IL,  not  only  for  his  Austrian  dominions,  but  also  for 
the  German  body;  it  had  been  ratified  by  tiie  Electorst 
Pjrinces,  and  States  of  the  Empire ;  and  it  remained  to  in- 
demnify,  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty,  the  Princes 
who  had  been  deprived  of  their  possessions  by  the  cession  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  the  Grand  I>uke  of 
Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena»  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  Italian  dominions.  The  Empire  had  consented  at  the 
Congress  of  Bastadt  to  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  and  had  admitted  the  principle  that  the  Princes  dis- 
possessed by  this  cession  should  be  compensated  by  the 
secularisation  of  ecclesiastical  domains,  which  now  remained 
to  be  carried  out.  Francis  was  invited  to  conduct  the  settle- 
ment  of  the  Empire  by  a  decree  of  the  Diet  of  Batisbon, 
April  80th,  1801.  The  participation  of  France  in  this  matter 
was  not  t^ien  anticipated.    No  such  participation  had  been 
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stipulated  in  the  Treatir  of  Lmi^Tille,  tiKragh  it  had  been  in 
the  secret  artideB  of  Campo  Formio.  Had  the  Emperor 
immediately  complied  with  the  requisition  of  the  Diet,  the 
a&ir  might  have  been  arranged  withont  French  intervenp 
tion,  bat  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  adopted  the  fatal  policy  of 
dday.  Thogut  had  now  retired  from  the  Ministry,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  Connt  Franz  CoUoredo ;  but  the  afiurs  of 
Austria  were  in  reality  directed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Count 
Cobenzl.  iVancis  himself  appears  to  hare  suggested  the  in- 
terference  of  France,  with  the  intention,  probaUy,  of  antici- 
pating Prussia  and  Bayaria  in  aueh  an  appeal^  Nothing 
cotQd  have  been  more  iU-adyised  than  this  step.  It  failed  in 
conciliating  the  First  Consul,  who,  throughout  the  negotia- 
tions, took  a  decided  part  against  Austria. 

On  October  8th,  1801,  the  Diet  appointed  a  Deputation  of 
eight  members,  with  unlimited  powers  to  settle  the  question 
of  indemnification  and  its  collateral  issues.  These  plenipo- 
tentiaries were  the  delegates  of  the  Electors  of  Mams, 
Bohemia  (the  Emperor),  Saxony,  Brandenburg  (Eing  of 
Prussia),  Bavaria,  of  the  Ghand  Master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order,  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  But  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  suffered  the  matter 
to  remain  in  abeyance  another  ten  months;  during  which 
Bonaparte  had  made  peace  with  England,  and  had  concluded 
with  tiie  Emperor  Alexander  the  Convention  already  mentioned 
for  their  joint  action  in  the  affairs  of  Gtormany,  and,  indeed, 
of  the  whole  world.*  Alexander,  who  was  connected  by  ties 
of  relationship  with  sereral  of  the  Oerman  Princes,  was 
anxious  to  take  a  part  in  the  settiement  of  Oermany ;  a  pro- 
ceeding also  conformable  to  the  poli^  of  his  grandmother, 
Cathanne  n.,  who,  in  the  Peace  of  Teachen,  had  exhibited 
herself  as  protectress  of  the  Empira  Alexander's  interview 
with  Frederick  William  HL  at  Memel,  in  June,  1802,  which 
produced  a  personal  friendship  between  those  two  Sovereigns, 
was  an  incident  calculated  to  have  an  injurious  effect  upon 
the  interests  of  Austria. 

The  Emperor  Francis,  finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  ^^* 
gained  by  delay,  at  length  called  the  Deputation  together,  FnuMeand 
August  2nd,  1802.    But  France  and  Russia  had  now  taken  B««^ 

'  UenwA^N.  Gmh.derl)mU8chm,  Kyis.  99St 
*  See  above,  p.  884. 
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the  nuitfcer  into  thrir  own  luuidi.  Eaiij  in  1802  Paris  had 
become  the  oentre  of  negotiationB  fespecting  the  afiainof  Gkr- 
manj.  As  Austria  and  Prussia  treated  there  respecting  tikm 
partioufaur  indemnifioationB,  it  is  more  excusable  that  the  minor 
Qerman  Princes  should  haye  adopted  the  same  method.  The 
result  of  these  negotiations  was  fiTe  treaties:  namelj,  two 
between  France  and  Prussia,  May  2drd,  1802 ;  one  between 
France  and  Bavaria,  Maj  24th;  one  between  France  and 
Russia,  June  8rd;  and  one  between  France  and  Wurtem- 
berg,  June  20th.  Most  of  these  treaties  were  secret.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  state  the  substance  of  them;^  their 
effects  will  appear  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  Empire. 
By  one  of  the  treaties  with  France,  the  King  of  Prussia 
l^mranteed  all  the  arrangements  made  by  the  First  Consul 
m  Italy;  namely,  the  existence  of  the  Italian  Bepublic,  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Etruria,  and  of  the  annexation  of  Piedmont 
to  France,  which  we  shall  haye  to  mention  further  on.  The 
second  trea^  with  Prussia  concerned  the  House  of  Nassau. 
When  the  ^eace  of  Amiens  was  signed,  France  entered  into 
an  engagement  with  the  Batayian  Bepublic,  that  the  com- 
pensation for  the  House  of  Nassau  stipulated  W  that  treaty 
should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  Dutch.  By  the  treaty 
between  France  and  Prussia,  May  2drd,'  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Prince  of  Nassau-Orange-Dillenburg-Dies  should  reoeiye 
compensation  in  Germany ;  but  he  was  to  renounce  for  him- 
self and  his  heirs  the  dignity  of  Stadhdder,  and  all  his 
estates  and  domains  in  the  Batayian  Bepublic.  In  conse- 
quence ci  these  treaties,  Prussia  and  Bayaria  proceeded  to 
occupy  the  districts  assigned  to  them,  before  the  Deputation 
of  the  Empire  which  was  to  sanction  the  occupation  had  eyen 
assembled.  Austria,  howeyer,  anticipated  Bayaria  in  occupy- 
ing the  town  of  Passau,  which  the  Emperor  claimed  for  his 
brother  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany;  and  Austrian  troops 
also  took  possession  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Sakburg.  The 
Imperial  authority  conyoking  the  Deputation  purported  that 
they  were  to  arrange  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  5th  and 
7th  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Lun^yille,  with  the  Emperor's 
plenipotentiary,  and  in  con^uneUon  mth  ihs  French  Govem- 
mmU.    During  the  Emperor's  delay,  France  and  Bussia  had 

'  It  is  ffiyen  by  Garden,  t.  ylL  p.  140  sqq. 
>  Martens,  t.  rii  p.  424. 
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drawn  up  a  scheme  of  mdempific%tiaii;  their  MmisterB,  M.  ftgw^^— d 
Iiaforest  and  M.  de  Elupffell,  attended  the  sittings  of  the  SSIcim? 
Deputation  as  mediators ;  and  before  the  opening  of  the  con- 
ferences thej  handed  in  the  scheme  alluded  to,  with  the 
intimation  that  it  was  the  will  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
of  the  First  Consul  that  it  should  not  be  altered,  and  that 
the  Deputation  must  abstain  from  delay  in  settling  this 
matter  beyond  the  two  months  allowed  to  them.  The 
Deputation  did  not  literally  comply  with  these  injunctions. 
Th^ir  i^6w  was  not  completed  till  February  25th,  1803; 
and  though  in  all  matters  which  concerned  the  policy  of 
the  French  and  Russian  Goyemments  they  observed  the 
course  dictated  to  them,  they  were  allowed  more  liberty 
in  such  questions  as  regarded  only  the  internal  afihirs  of 
Qermany. 

The  £mperor,  for  the  cession  of  Ortenau  to  the  Duke  of  Reoonsti- 
Modeua,  received  from  the  hands  of  France  and  Russia,  Trent  SSSL^ 
and  Brizen,  two  bishoprics  situate  in  his  own  dominions. 
The  Breisgau  and  Ortenau  were  made  over  to  the  Duke  of 
Modena  in  compensation  for  his  Italian  dominions.  The 
Emperor's  brother,  Ferdinand,  Qrand  Duke  of  Tuscaoy,  re- 
ceived on  the  same  account  the  Archbishopric  of  Salzburg, 
Berchtsgaden,  and  parts  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Fiassau  and 
Eichstadt,  with  the  title  of  Elector  of  Salzburg.  Prussia 
obtained  the  lion's  share  in  this  partition  of  spoUs.  By  the 
cession  of  her  dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  she 
had  lost  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  the  principality  of 
McBurs,  the  Duchy  of  Gteldem,  with  two  or  three  more  places, 
and  the  tolls  of  the  Rhine  and  Meuse.  These  territories  were 
computed  at  48  German  square  miles,  containing  187,000  in- 
habitants, with  an  estimated  revenue  of  1,400,000  florins.  In 
lieu  of  them  she  received  the  Bishoprics  of  Hildesheim  and 
Paderbom,  part  of  the  Bishopric  of  Monster,  the  Eichfeld 
with  Tref  urt.  Erf  m*t,  Untergleichen,  Mulhausen,  Nordhausen, 
Goslar,  Herforden,  Quedlinbuig,  Elten,  Essen,  Werden,  and 
Eappenberg;  in  all  221  square  miles,  with  526,000  in- 
habitants, and  a  revenue  of  8,800,000  florins.  Bavaria,  which 
had  lost  in  the  Palatinate  and  in  the  Duchies  of  Julich  and 
Zwei-Brucken,  in  Alsace,  etc.,  220  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  780,000  souls,  and  a  revenue  of  5,870,000  florins, 
received  instead  the  Bishoprics  pf  Wurzburg,  Bamberg, 
Augsburg,  Freysing,  Passau,  with  numerous  abbeys  and  other 
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places,  reckoned  at  2^  equare  miles,  oontaining  792,000  in- 
nabitant«,  and  producing  a  reyenue  of  6,178,000  florins.  The 
Margrave  of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  twobranches 
of  the  House  of  Hesse  (Cassel  and  Darmstadt)  also  receiyed, 
through  the  fovour  of  IJie  French  and  Russian  Gk>Temment8, 
large  accessions  of  territory.  The  first  of  these  Princes,  in 
particular,  was  compensated  more  than  sixfold  for  his  terri- 
torial losses,  and  his  revenues  were  doubled.  The  Prince  of 
Nassau-Onuige  obtained  the  Bishoprics  of  Fulda  and  Corvej, 
the  Imperial  ci^  of  Dortmund,  the  abbey  of  Weingarten,  and 
ofcher  places.  The  other  branches  of  the  House  of  Nassau 
also  receiTed  compensations,  and  George  III.,  as  Elector  of 
Hanover  and  Brunswick-Luneburg,  for  certain  rights  and 
pretensions  which  he  lost,  received  the  Bishopric  of  Osna- 
bruck.^  By  the  new  arrangement,  two  of  the  three  spiritual 
Electors,  those  of  Cologne  and  Treves,  vanished  entirely  from 
the  Gterman  system.  The  Elector  of  Mains,  Charles  von 
Dalberg,  Archchancellor  of  the  Empire,  who  had  courted  the 
First  Consul  with  success,  was  alone  spared.  l%e  Ardii- 
episcopEd  seat  of  Mainz  was  transferred  to  the  cathedral  church 
of  Batisbon,  and  was  endowed,  as  to  its  temporalities,  with 
the  principalities  of  Aschaffenburg  and  Batisbon,  with  a 
revenue  of  one  million  florins.  Pope  Pius  VJJL.  affected  to 
shut  his  eyes  to  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
and  the  suppression  of  convents  throughout  Qermany ;  though 
he  made  an  attempt  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  obtain  a 
reversal  of  these  acts,  but  without  success.  The  number  of 
Electors  was  more  than  made  up  by  the  elevation  to  that 
dignity  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemberg,  the  Margrave  of  Baden, 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  and  of  the  Qrand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  as  Elector  of  Salzburg.  Of  the  forty-five  free  cities 
of  the  Empire,  only  six  now  remained,  those  of  Frank- 
furt, Augsburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen,  Hamburg,  and  Nuremberg. 
Four  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  France;  namely,  Cologne, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Worms,  and  Spires,  lliese  changes  were 
merely  the  prelude  to  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire. 

Bbnaparte*s  interference  in  the  aifairs  of  Switzerland, 

^  For  the  xeoonstitatloii  of  Germany,  see  Hausser,  Deuiadke 
Cf^BcMMe  vom  Tode  JMedneks  du  Oftmm;  Gamir,  Ikr  Beichs 
daauiatumi-haupticMuii;  Ramband,   La  damitudian  Jrtmgaite  en 
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though  totally  unjustifiable,  sinoe  the  independenoe  of  that  mrtub- 
country  and  me  right  to  fonn  its  own  goYemment  had  been  ^j^Sw- 
guaranteed  by  the  Peace  of  Lun^ville,  was  not,  however,  so  ^""^ 
tyrannical  and  injurious  as  some  of  his  other  steps  of  the 
same  kmd.  After  the  establishment  of  the  Helyetic  Kepublic, 
two  political  parties  had  grown  up  in  Switzerland,  called 
UnionisU  and  Fedeirdli$t$,  The  Unionists  were  for  establish- 
ing a  central  gOTcmment,  and  merging  the  aristocratic  towns 
and  democratic  cantons  in  one  common  system  of  political 
and  civil  equality.  The  Federalists,  on  the  contrajy,  who 
formed  the  much  larger  portion  of  the  nation,  thinking  it  im- 
possible to  unite  uncter  one  form  of  government  many  small 
bodies  of  people  differing  in  their  £iiiguage,  their  customs, 
and  their  religion,  were  for  mamtaining  the  ancient  system  of 
separate  governments  with  a  federal  Diet.  Through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French  party,  however,  which  fiivoured  the 
TJnionists,  an  Extraordinary  Assembly  of  f ortv-eight  Notables 
from  all  tiie  cantons  was  convened  at  Bern,  April  17th,  1802, 
and  a  central  Government  proclaimed  May  20th.  To  confirm 
this  change  they  even  ventured  to  appeal  to  universal  suffrage ; 
and  though  their  plan  was  condemned  by  a  large  majority, 
yet,  as  a  great  part  of  the  people  had  not  voted,  they,  with 
shameless  audacity,  took  their  silence  for  consent,  and  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  the  new  constitution.^  But  the 
ancient  cantons,  led  by  the  Landamman  and  patriot,  Aloys 
Beding,  flew  to  arms,  and  prepared  to  overthrow  tiie  new 
Government  by  force.  At  this  juncture  Bonaparte  withdrew 
the  French  troops  from  Switzerland,  with  the  view  probably 
of  bringing  the  two  parties  into  collision,  and  thus  ootaining 
a  plausible  pretence  for  interfering.  Under  the  influence  of 
Beding  a  congress  of  the  ancient  cantons  now  assembled  at 
Schwytz,  declared  their  independence,  and  their  determination 
to  establish  a  constitution  suited  to  their  wants ;  but  at  the 
same  time  they  expressed  their  willingness  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  with  the  central  Government ;  and  Beding  com- 
municated what  had  been  done  to  the  First  Consul,  with  whom 
he  had  had  an  interview  in  the  previous  December,  and  who, 
he  had  reason  to  think,  would  not  disapprove  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. The  insurrection  spread  to  several  other  cantons ; 
the  peasantry  took  up  arms,  the  Helvetic  Government,  after 

*  Dttndliker,  Mitioire  dupeupU  Smite. 
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appljing  to  Bonwarte  for  aid,  whicli  was  at  first  ref ased, 
was  driven  from  Bern,  and  compelled  to  retire  to  Lausanne, 
and  the  Federal  Diet  was  re-established.  .  But  the  Helyetic 
Ctoyemment  was  soon  afterwards  restored  by  a  proclamation 
of  Bonaparte,  dated  at  St.  Cloud,  September  30th,  1802.  The 
ancient  cantons,  led  bj  Beding,  prepared  to  resist ;  but  Ney 
haying  entered  Switzerland  with  a  large  force,  the  Diet,  after 
protesting  against  this  violence,  declared  itself  dissolved.  Ney 
caused  Bedmg,  Herzel,  and  some  other  leaders  to  be  arrested. 
I^eding  was  imprisoned  at  Aarburg,  and  subsequently  in  ^e 
castle  of  ChiUon.  Deputies  from  both  parties  were  now  in- 
vited to  Paris,  and  after  considerable  <uscus8ion,  the  First 
Consul  arranged  their  differences  by  an  Ad  of  MediatioH, 
February  19th,  1803.  The  Constitution  thus  established  was 
perhaps  as  good  as  the  circumstances  would  admit.  The 
different  Cantons,  which,  by  the  erection  of  six  new  ones, 
namely,  Aargau,  St.  Gall,  the  Grison  Leagues,  the  Tessin, 
Turgovia,  and  Leman,  or  Pays  de  Yaud,  hwi  been  increased 
to  nineteen,  were  placed  under  governments  more  or  less 
democratic  or  aristocratic,  agreeably  to  their  ancient  customs. 
A  Federal  Diet  was  appointed  to  meet  in  alternate  years  at 
Freiburg,  Bern,  Soleure,  Basle,  Zurich,  and  Lucerne,  which 
thus  became  in  turn  diredoritU  cantons.  The  Avoyer,  or 
Burgomaster,  of  each  of  these  cantons  became,  during  its 
direcfcorial  year,  Landamman  of  Switzerland;  in  which  capacity 
he  presided  over  the  Diet,  communicated  with  foreign  min- 
ist^,  etc.  On  September  27th,  1803,  a  new  defensive  alliance 
was  concluded  between  France  and  Switzerhmd.^  This  treaty 
was  more  favourable  to  the  Swiss  than  the  alliance  of  1798, 
which  was  offensive  as  well  as  defensive,  thus  involving  them 
in  all  French  wars.  By  the  new  treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  should  have  in  their  service  16,000  Swiss.  Ney,  how- 
ever, compeUed  the  Swiss  to  purchase  these  advantages  by 
delivering  up  their  arms  and  paying  625,000  francs  for  costs ; 
nor  did  he  depart  with  his  army  till  the  treaty  had  been 
arranged  according  to  Bonaparte's  wishes. 

'  Martens,  t.  viii.  p.  139.  The  oonstitationB  of  the  different  cantons 
will  also  be  found  in  the  same  collection,  Suppl,  t.  iii*  P*  973.  An 
analysis  of  the  Act  of  Mediation  in  Garden,  t.  viiL  p.  28  sqq.  See 
also  Mnralt,  Hans  wm  Bsinhard,  BUryermeister  des  sidasnouimshsn 
Siandes  ZvHch  und  Landamman  der  SchtoeiU;  a  life  of  one  of  the 
chief  aristocratioal  leaders  in  the  revdlnlaon* 
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A  more  flagrant  act  of  tlie  I^rst  Consnl's  at  this  time  Was  Bcm^uu 
the  annexation  of  Piedmont.  Although  that  conntry  was  piSS^t. 
reconquered  by  the  Austro-Budsian  armj  in  1799,  the  King 
of  Sajdinia  had  not  been  restored  when,  bj  the  battle  of  ' 
Marengo,  it  came  again  into  the  possession  of  the  French. 
Bonaparte  then  united  part  of  it  to  the  Cisalpine  Bepublic, 
and  promised  to  erect  the  rest  into  a  separate  State ;  out  he 
afterwards  changed  his  mind ;  and  by  a  decree  of  April  20th, 
1801,  ordered  that  Piedmont  should  form  a  mUitair  division 
of  France  under  an  Administrator-General.  Such  was  its 
state  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Amiens.  The  English 
Cabinet  in  that  treaty  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  afEaiins  of 
the  Ejng  of  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Parma,  Holland,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  Emperor  of  Bussia,  howeyer,  in  the  Convention 
with  the  First  Consul  of  October  11th,  1801,  had  stipulated 
an  indemnification  for  Charles  Emanuel  lY.,  a  condition 
which  he  had  renewed  in  ratifying  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
June  3rd,  1802.  The  English  Ministers  were  probably  not 
ignorant  of  this  engagement ;  and  by  trusting  to  it  for  justide 
towards  the  King  of  Sardinia,  passed  him  oyer  in  silence 
rather  than  recognize  or  discuss  the  other  proceedings  of 
France  in  Northern  Italy.  But  Charles  Emanuel,  disgusted 
with  the  injustice  and  insulte  to  which  he  was  exposed,  having 
abdicated  his  throne  in  faTour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emanue^ 
Duke  of  Aosta,  June  4th,  1802,  Bonaparte,  in  spite  of  his 
agreement  with  Bussia,  caused  that  part  of  Redmont  which 
had  not  been  united  to  the  Italian  Kepublic  to  be  annexed 
to  France,  as  the  twenty-seyenth  Military  Department,  by  a 
formal  8enaiiu-Chn$uUe,  A  little  after,  October  11th,  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Parma,  father  of 
the  King  of  Etruria,  that  thichy  was  also  seized  by  the 
rapacious  French  Bepublic.  The  isle  of  Elba  had  also  been 
united  to  France  by  a  Senaius-CansvUe  of  August  26th. 

Besides  these  aggressions  Bonaparte  had  given  Holland  a  ^^^' 
new  constitution,  November,  1801,  by  whidi  the  Batavian  h&udSl  ^ 
Oovemment,  in  imitation  of  the  French  Consulate  of  1800, 
became  almost  aristocratic.  The  legislative  body  was  now 
composed  of  no  more  than  thirty-three  members;  and  the 
Bepublic  at  length  received,  in  the  person  of  Schimmel- 
penninckt  a  sort  of  chief  like  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who,  with  the  title  of  Grand  Pensionary,  was  invested 
with  a  more  extensive  authority  than  t^e  House  of  Orange 
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had  eyer  enjoyed;  a  fioit  step  towards  that  Monarchy  which 
it  was  destined  soon  to  become/ 
sqvftbbies  These  proceedings,  which  so  plainly  showed  the  aggressiye 
p^]^!^^^  ambition  of  the  First  Consul,  could  not  be  regarded  with 
BngiMid.  indifference  in  England ;  and,  unfortunately,  there  were  many 
other  causes  of  complaint,  on  both  sides,  which  reyealed  to 
all  reflecting  persons  that  the  peace  between  Qreat  Britain 
and  France  could  not  be  long  preseryed.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  preliminaries,  but  before  the  definitiye  treaty 
of  peace  was  signed,  Bonaparte  had  displayed  his  feelings 
towards  England  by  causing  the  "Fame"  packet,  bound 
to  Jersey,  but  driyen  into  Oherbourg  by  stress  of  weather, 
to  be  confiscated,  agreeably  to  a  law  passed  by  the  Con- 
yention  in  the  time  of  Bobespierre.  Many  other  instances 
of  the  same  kind  occurred,  and  all  explanations  and  remon- 
strances were  disregarded  or  rejected.  Bonaparte  also  re- 
fused to  restore  three  English  yessels  captured  in  India  after 
the  peace.  English  commerce  was  prohibited  through  French 
influence  in  Holland,  Spain,  and  Il^ly,  and  English  property 
sequestrated  during  the  war  was  still  retained,  although 
restitution  had  been  made  of  all  French  property  agreeably 
to  the  treaty.'  The  irritation  on  both  sides  was  kespt  aliye 
by  scurrilous  articles  published  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets. 
Some  of  the  French  emigrants,  as  well  as  English  writers, 
abused  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England  to  make  un- 
warrantable attacks  upon  the  First  Consul  and  his  policy; 
and  a  Frenchman  named  Peltier  eyen  recommended  the 
assassination  of  Bonaparte.  When  the  First  Consul  com- 
plained of  these  attacks,  the  English  Miziistry  truly  replied 
that  they  had  no  power  to  suppress  them,  except  by  ciyil 
action;  and  a  suit  was  actually  instituted  against  Peltier. 
On  the  other  hand,  libels  upon  English  statesmen  were  pub- 
lished with  impunity  in  the  Frendi  journals,  with  the  con- 
niyance  of  the  Ooyemment;  the  most  yirulent  of  them 
appeared  in  the  Moniteur,  the  official  organ  of  the  Qoyem- 
ment,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to  haye  proceeded  from 
Bonaparte  himself.'    Another  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 

^  fftnnme  d'iiat,  t.  riii.  p.  203  sq. 

>  IbuL  t.  yiii.  p.  178  sq. 

*  Ihid.  t.  riiijp.  184.  A  specimen  of  them  will  be  found  in  the 
Moniieur  of  20  7%ermidar  am  JS:(AngaBt  8th,  1802);  in  which  Pitt  is 
aoensed  of  haying  enconraged  the  murder  of  Lotub  XVL,  of  being  the 
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of  England  was  the  empl<qrment  of  French  ipieB,  nnder  the 
gnise  of  oommercial  agents,  in  Beyeral  of  the  chief  ports  of 
the  Empire. 

The  relations  between  France  and  England  had  become  so  ^^ 
nnsatisfactoiy  that  already  on  opening  the  session,  Noyem-  "^p^*^ 
ber  28rdt  1802,  George  III.  had  giyen  intimation  that  the 
duration  of  the  peace  could  hardly  be  relied  on.  Addington 
still  endeaToored  to  conciliate  matters,  though  the  prevident 
opinion  in  England  apjjeared  to  be  adyerse  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  peace.  This  feeling  was  yastl j  strengthened  b j 
the  official  publication  in  the  Monitewr  (January  80th,  180S) 
of  Colonel  Sebastiani's  Beport  of  his  mission  to  Egypt.  The 
French  agent,  though  his  mission  was  disguised  under  the 
pretence  of  commercial  interests,  spoke  openly  of  his  in- 
trigues with  the  Egyptian  Flashes  and  Sheiks,  reported  his 
examination  of  the  fortifications  and  defences  of  the  country, 
gaye  an  estimate  of  the  material  and  moral  force  of  the 
Turkish  army,  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  6,000  French- 
men would  suffice  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.^  The  only 
inference  which  could  be  drawn  from  all  this  was  that  the 
yiews  of  the  First  Consul  were  still  directed  towards  the 
occupation  of  that  country.  Sebastiani,  on  his  return,  yisited 
Djezzar  Fksha  at  Acre,  whose  friendship  he  endeayoured  to 
obtain.  He  also  proceeded  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  an- 
nounced, as  the  result  of  his  obseryations  and  conduct,  that 
they  were  ready  to  declare  for  France  at  the  shortest  notice. 

Ijord  Whitworth,  the  English  Ambassador  at  Paris,  urged  ^1^^^ 
this  Beport,  and  seyeral  other  alleged  grieyances,  on  the  '^^ 
notice  of  the  French  Goyemment.    Among  these  were  the 
annexation  of  Piedmont  and  the  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Switzerland. 

The  French  Qoyemment,  on  their  side,  had  seyeral  griey- 
ances to  allege.  We  cannot,  indeed,  place  in  this  category 
the  First  Consul's  demand  that  the  Pnnces  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  actually  in  England,  should  be  recommended  to 
proceed  to  Warsaw,  the  residence  of  the  head  of  their  family ; 
and  that  such  Frenchmen  as  continue  to  wear  the  orders 
and  decorations  belonging  to  the  ancient  Gk>yemment  of 
France  should  be  directed  to  quit  the  British  territories. 

aathor  of  the  September  masMcres  at  Ftois,  and  of  the  reroltB  of 
TonloQ,  Lyons,  and  La  Vendue. 
^  The  Report  will  be  fowid  tn  9xUn$o  in  Garden^  t.  yiii.  pp.  110-132. 
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But  the  First  Consul,  ignoring  his  own  aggpressions,  com- 
plained that  Egypt  was  still  oecnpied  by  the  English  troops 
though  the  Fx^ch  had  evacuated  that  country  more  than 
fifteen  months ;  that  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope  had  not  been 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  nor  Malta  to  the  Qnler  of  St.  John, 
though  the  conditions  for  the  restoration  of  that  island  had 
been  fulfilled  by  the  arriyal  of  the  Neapolitan  garrison,  and 
by  the  election  of  a  Grand  Master.  All  these,  though  justifi- 
able under  the  circumstances,  were  infractions  of  the  Treaty 
of  Amiens.  The  first  two  grievances  were  indeed  removed 
before  the  discussions  between  France  and  England  were 
concluded.  Egypt  was  evacuated  by  the  British  troops, 
March  17th,  1&^8,  in  order  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  Bussia; 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  restored  to  the  Batavian 
Bepublic,  February  21st.  Malta,  however,  was  still  retained 
— a  circumstance  which  afforded  France  a  reason  for  de- 
claring war. 
wyr  The  war,  however,  was  commenced  by  England.   George  UL 

i_i  -.  ^^^^  ^  message  to  Parliament,  March  8th,  calling  on  them  to 
[^tnoe.  enable  him  to  adopt  the  measures  necessary  for  supporting 
the  honour  of  the  Crown  and  the  interests  of  the  country, 
which  were  endangered  by  extensive  preparations  in  the  ports 
of  France  and  Holland.  Lord  Whitworth  had  several  angry 
and  unsatisfactory  interviews  with  Bonaparte  and  Talley- 
rand On  March  1st,  the  First  Consul,  in  one  of  those  fits 
of  blustering  rage  which  he  often  assumed,  insulted  the 
English  Ambassi^or  by  his  violence  before  the  diplomatic 
circle  at  the  Tuileries.  He  is  even  said  to  have  menaced 
Lord  Whitworth  with  his  cane ;  and  the  Ambassador  laid 
his  hand  on  his  sword  with  the  determination  of  using  it  had 
he  been  struck.  These  angry  negotiations  were  terminated 
in  May  l^  a  rupture.  On  the  10th  of  that  month  Lord 
Whitworth  delivered  the  tdtimatum  of  his  Government,  viz., 
that  the  Eong  of  Great  Britain  should  retain  possession  of 
Malta  for  at  least  ten  years,  after  which  it  should  be  aban- 
doned to  the  inhabitants  and  rtecognized  as  an  independent 
State;  that  France  should  not  oppose  the  cession  by  the 
"Kmg  of  the  Two  Sicilies  of  the  lue  of  Lampedula  to  Great 
Britain,  as  a  naval  station ;  that  the  territory  of  the  Batavian 
BepuWc  sbonld  be  evacoated  by  the  fVench  troops  within  a 
month  after  the  condc^sion  of  a  convention;  that  Great 
Britain  should*  recognize  the  Eltig  of  Etruria,  and  the  Italian 
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and  Ligarian  Bepnblics ;  that  Switzerland  shotdd  be  evactiated 
bjthe  French  troops ;  that  a  sxiitable  territorial  prorision  in 
Italy  should  be  assigned  to  the  King  of  Sardinia.  The  First 
Consul  had  consented  that  Malta  should  be  held  either  bj 
Austria,  Bussia,  or  Prussia,  the  three  Powers  that  had 
guaranteed  its  independence ;  but  this  proposition  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  English  Cabinet^  The  English  ultimatum 
was  refused ;  Lord  Whitworth  quitted  Paris,  May  12th,  and 
General  Andr^ssi,  the  French  Ambassador,  was  at  the  same 
time  dismissed  from  London. 

On  May  16th,  an  embargo  was  placed  on  all  French  and  Thed^n 
Dutch  vessels  in  English  harbours,  and  on  the  18th  appeared  *'  *"^ 
the  English  declaration  of  war.  Bonaparte,  at  the  same  time, 
not  only  laid  an  embargo  on  English  vessels,  but  also  caused 
all  English  travellers  in  France,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
sixty  years,  to  be  arrested  on  the  pretext  that  they  should 
serve  as  hostages  for  all  Frenchmen  that  might  be  captured 
by  the  English  on  board  French  vessels  navigating  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  rupture  of  the  peace.  In  order  to  entrap  them 
Bonaparte  had  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the  Argus  newspaper 
of  May  10th,  a  paragraph  in  which  the  English  who  should 
remain  in  France  after  the  departure  of  their  ambassador 
were  assured  of  protection.  By  this  tyrannical  act  some 
thousands  of  British  subjects  were,  contrary  to  international 
law,  detained  at  Yerdun  till  the  peace,  separated  from  their 
&milies  and  friends,  their  homes  and  business.  The  English 
Government  offered  the  Batavian  Bepublic  to  respect  its 
neutrality  if  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn  mm  its 
territory.  The  Batavian  Gbvemment  solicited  the  First  Con- 
sul to  consent  to  this  step ;  the  only  reply  was  an  order  for 
the  arrest  of  all  the  English  in  Holland.  This  was  executed, 
June  9th,  and  on  the  same  day,  Mr.  Listen,  the  British 

^  The  English  Cabinet  professed  that  it  would  accept  the  oocnpation 
of  Bnwia,  but  Mserted  that  that  Power  was  not  inclined  to  undertake 
it.  Time,  however,  was  not  allowed  to  ascertain  tiiat  f aot  i  and,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  English  ambassador's  declaration,  a  letter  arrived 
from  the  Emperor  renewing  the  assurances  of  his  goaxantee  of  Malta^ 
and  tendering  his  mediation.  See  the  Bafpori  au  Tribunat  of  M. 
Dam,  and  the  Speeial  Commission  respectmg  the  negotiations,  May 
28rd,  1803,  ap.  Garden,  t.  viH.  p.  172.  This  Report,  drawn  up  wita 
great  ability,  makes  out  a  very  strong  case  for  France;  which  oonntry, 
technically  at  least,  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  the  best  of  tne 
ai|^ument. 
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Minister,  left  the  Hague.  Thus  the  Batayian  Bepublic  be* 
came  a  belligerent,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  the  loss  of  its 
colonies.  A  French  army  of  7,000  men  had  entered  Holland 
at  the  end  of  March.  General  Mortier  took  the  command  of 
it  in  May,  entered  the  county  of  Bentheim,  under  the  sove- 
reignty of  George  III.  as  elector  of  Brunswick,  on  the  26th  of 
that  month,  and  continued  his  march  towiurds  Osnabruck 
and  the  HanoTerian  Electorate.  This  invasion  was  a  manifest 
viohLtion  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Empire,  as  well  as  of  inter- 
national  law;  but  the  Empire,  weakened  by  intestine  divi- 
sions, dared  not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  insult.  The  Hano- 
yerian  Goyemment  entered  into  a  convention,  at  Suhlingen, 
with  General  Mortier,  June  8rd,^  by  which  the  French  troops 
were  to  occupy  the  Electorate ;  the  Hanoverian  troops  were  to 
retire  beyond  the  Elbe,  and  not  to  bear  arms  against  France 
or  her  allies  during  the  present  war.  Hanover  was  treated  as 
a  conquered  country ;  the  French  general  was  to  make  what 
alterations  he  pleased  in  its  administration;  the  French 
army  was  to  be  maintained,  clothed,  and  mounted  at  its  ex- 
pense, and  all  its  revenues  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
French  Government.  On  June  14th,  Mortier  committed  a 
second  violation  of  Imperial  rights,  by  causing,  without  the 
slightest  pretext  whatsoever,  Cuxhaven  and  Bitzebutel  to  be 
occupied  by  his  troops,  places  which  belonged  "to  the  city  of 
Hamburg.  Talleyrand,  in  a  note  to  Lord  Hawkesbury, 
June  10th,  announced  that  Hanover  had  been  seized  as  a 
pledge  for  the  evacuation  of  Malta;  proposed  to  exchange 
the  Hanoverian  army  against  French  prisoners,  and  stated 
that  if  the  Convention  of  Suhlingen  was  not  ratified  Hanover 
would  be  treated  with  all  the  rigour  of  war.  Lord  Hawkes- 
bury having  replied  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  refused  to 
identify  himself  in  that  capacity  with  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
and  that  he  was  resolved  to  appeal  to  the  Empire,  Mortier 
declared  the  Convention  of  Suhlingen  null,  and  compelled 
Field-Marshal  Walmoden,  the  Hanoverian  commander,  to 
sign  a  capitulation,  July  5th,'  by  which  he  agreed  to  sur- 
render all  his  arms,  artillery,  and  horses,  and  to  disband 
his  troops.  Mortier  then  took  possession  of  the  Duchy  of 
Luneburg;  and  thus  the  whole  Electorate,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  a  million  souls,  became  the  prey  of  the  French, 


Martens,  t.  viiL  p.  84. 
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In  Tain  the  HanoTeriaa  Mmister  appealed  to  the  Empire 
for  aid,  not  a  voice  replied ;  in  £act»  the  Empire  no  longer 
existed  except  in  name.  Masters  of  the  ElDe,  the  French 
refosed  to  allow  any  English  merchandise  to  pass.  Eng* 
land  repUed  by  blockading  the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and 
Weser,  causing  a  total  stag^tion  of  the  commerce  of  North 
Oermany. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  now  offered  his  mediation  on  the 
base  that  the  French  should  evacuate  Holland,  Switaerland, 
and  all  Italy,  except  Piedmont,  and  that  the  "Kine  of  Sardinia 
should  receive  a  sufficient  indemnification ;  he  also  offered  to 
occupy  Malta  for  a  certain  period.  The  First  Oonsul  declined 
these  conditions,  and  from  this  moment  a  coldness  qp^nuog  up 
between  the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg.  The  King 
of  Prussia  also  &iled  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the  evacuation 
of  Hanover  by  the  French. 

The  rupture  between  France  and  Great  Britain  entitled 
Bonaparte  to  demand  the  aid  of  Sjpain,  agreeably  to  the  Treaty  §g^ 
of  Alliance  of  August  15th,  1796.  But  Spain  had  been 
alienated  from  the  First  Consul  by  the  cession  which  she  had 
been  compelled  to  make  of  Trinidad,  and  by  the  sale  of 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  of  America.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  peace  of  1763,  France  had,  by  a  secret 
treaty,  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain ;  and  that,  after  the  battle 
of  luurengo,  Bonaparte  had  recovered  that  possession  for 
France,  by  the  secret  treaty  of  San  Ildef  onso,  as  one  of  the 
considerations  for  making  the  infant  Duke  of  Parma  King  of 
Etruria.  But,  though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  treaty, 
Spain,  in  subsequent  negotiations,  made  it  a  condition  of  the 
cession  that  she  should  have  the  preference  in  case  France,  in 
her  turn,  should  be  disposed  to  cede  Louisiana.  The  French 
Gk>vemm6nt  had  not  taken  regular  possession  of  it  when  the 
war  with  England  broke  out ;  and  Bonaparte  hastened  to  sell 
that  Province  to  the  Americans,  who  hiad  abeady  cast  their 
eyes  upon  it,  with  the  view  both  of  preventing  the  English 
from  ravishing  it  from  him,  and  of  procuring  funds  to  carry 
on  the  war.  By  a  convention  with  Mr.  Munroe  and  Mr. 
Livingston,  the  iLmerican  MiDisten  at  Paris,  Bonaparte  dis- 
posed of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States  for  the  net  sum  of 
sixty  million  franca.^ 

^  Garden,  t.  viiL  p.  81. 
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Hqned  bj  thdae  transactlonB,  the  Spanish  OoTemment 
attempted  to  elude  their  obligations  towards  France ;  while 
the  First  Oonsnl,  on  his  side,  evinced  a  determinatioii  to  en- 
force their  discharge.  An  army  of  30,000  men,  tinder 
Angereau,  was  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne, 
and  Spain  also  increased  her  forces  in  the  Pyrenees.  An 
understanding  was,  however,  effected,  and  a  convention  signed 
at  Paris,  Odbober  19th,  1808.  Bonaparte  preferred  the 
Spaniards'  money  to  their  vessels  or  their  troops ;  it  suited 
him  that  Spain  should  remain  neutral,  as  he  could  then  make 
use  of  her  ports,  and  enjoy  her  commerce  without  ristdng  the 
loss  of  her  colonies,  which  might  prove  an  obstacle  in  con- 
cludit^  a  peace.  By  this  convention  Spain  engaged  to  pay  to 
France  six  million  francs  a  month  during  the  war,  of  which» 
however,  two  millions  were  to  be  retained  on  account  of 
expenses  in  repairing  and  provisioning  French  ships  in 
Spanish  harbours,  etc.  France  was  to  recognize  the  neu- 
trality of  Spain,  and  also  of  Portugal,  that  Power  engag- 
ing to  pay  one  million  a  month  of  the  stipulated  subsidy.^ 
The  sums  payable  by  Spain  under  this  treaty  are  oom> 
puted  at  more  than  double  the  amount  of  her  engagements 
under  that  of  San  Ildefonso.  Her  refusal  to  communicate 
it  to  the  Cabinet  of  London  produced  a  war  with  Q-reat 
Britain.  The  Begent  of  Portugal,  after  some  resistance,  was 
at  length  also  compelled  by  the  threats  of  Bonaparte  to  pur- 
chase his  neutrality  by  the  payment  of  twelve  milliolis,  or, 
according  to  some,  sixteen  miluons  a  year  (December  23rd, 
1808). 
Among  the  first  steps  of  Bonaparte  after  the  breaking  out 
ivr  H  ■«-  ^  *^®  ^^  "'^'"'  ^®  reoccupation  of  Naples.  The  troops  which 
▼Mim^'  had  been  withdrawn  had  been  kept  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
^'''^^^  Italian  Bepublic  and  the  Boman  States,  and  towards  the  end 
of  June  they  were  again  marched  to  the  south  under  the 
command  of  General  Qouvion  St.  Cyr.  The  feeble  Govern- 
ment  of  Naples  submitted  to  all  the  conditions  exacted.  But 
the  First  Consul's  chief  care  seemed  to  be  directed  to  an 
invasion  of  England.  A  great  quantity  of  flat-boats  was 
assembled  in  all  the  ports  of  the  dhannel  and  the  North  Sea ; 
a  numerous  army,  called,  by  anticipation,  the  "Army  of 

■  Cantillo,  p.  708;  Garden,  t.  viiL  p.  201  sqq.  Of.  Gents,  VerhaUmBs 
gwiichen  England  und  SpanietL 
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Eaglftnd,"  under  Victor,  Nej,  Dayoast,  and  Sonlt,  was  can- 
toned between  the  Texel  and  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  and  was 
frequently  visited  bj  Bonaparte.  In  England  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  was  aroused.  By  August  10th  800,000  volunteers 
are  said  to  have  enrolled  themselves.  All  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  from  seventeen  years  of  age  to  fifty-five, 
were  divided  into  classes  to  be  successively  aimed  and  exer- 
cised. The  militia  consisted  of  84,000  men ;  the  troops  of  the 
line  of  96.000 ;  and  there  were  besides  25,000  troops  destined 
for  service  at  sea.  The  English  fleet  numbered  469  ships  of 
war,  and  the  coasts  were  guarded  by  a  flotilla  of  800  vessels. 
Attempts  were  made  to  destroy  the  vessels  in  the  French 
harbours,  and  Havre,  Granville,  Dieppe,  and  Boulogne  were 
bombarded,  but  with  little  result.  The  colonial  operations  of 
the  English  were  more  successful  The  French  and  Dutch 
colonies  of  St.  Lucie,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miquelon,  Tobago, 
Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were  captured  in  a  few 
months ;  General  Bochambeau  surrendered  Cape  Town  in  St. 
Domingo  to  Admiral  Duckworth,  November  30th,  and  all  the  ' 
French  part  of  that  island  remained  in  the  power  of  the 
negroes. 

The  year  1804  opened  with  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  Conspincr 
of  Bonaparte  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  The  chief  SS£ipMte. 
persons  concerned  in  it  in  France  were  George  Cadoudal,  son 
of  a  miller  in  the  Morbihan,  and  one  of  the  most  determined 
of  the  Chouans ;  General  Pichegru,  who  had  escaped  from 
Guiana ;  General  Moreau,  and  some  members  of  the  Polignac 
&m]ly.  The  plot  was  discovered.  Moreau  was  apprehended, 
Februarv  15th ;  Pichegru  on  the  28th  ;  George  Cadoudal  on 
March  9th.  Several  other  conspirators  were  also  arrested. 
It  is  said  that  Bonaparte  was  to  have  been  seized  by  about 
1,200  Chouans,  Yendeans,  and  other  royalists,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  National  Guard;  Moreau  was  to  have  ad- 
dressed tiie  troops  of  the  line,  with  whom  he  was  very 
popular;  the  Due  d'Enghien,  grmidson  of  the  Prince  de 
Condiy  was  Uien  to  be  summoned  to  Paris ;  and  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Bourbons  would  be  proclaimed  without  much 
resistance.^  For  this  plot  George  Cadoudal  and  eighteen  of 
his  accomplices  were  executed.  Pichegru  was  found  strangled 
in  his  prison.     In  his  prosecution  of  this  alEanr  Bonaparte 

^  Csdoudal,  Oeargeg  de  Oadoudai  €$  la  Ch^fuannene, 
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compelled  the  Electors  of  BaYoria,  Hesse-CasBeU  and  Baden 
to  diamiis  the  English  Mmisten  from  their  Conrta ;  caused 
Wagstaff,  an  EngUsh  Cabinet-messenger,  to  be  stopped  near 
Lul^k  and  roblML  of  his  des^tches,  and  Sir  Oeorge  Bum- 
bold,  the  English  Minister  at  Hamburg,  who  was  also  impli- 
cated, to  be  seized  on  neutral  ground  and  brought  to  Esuris, 
where  he  would  certainly  have  been  shot  by  a  nulitair  com- 
mission had  not  the  King  of  Prussia  interceded  in  his  behalf.^ 
Austria,  which  Power  had  greatly  increased  her  forces  in 
Tyrol  and  Suabia,  was  also  suspected  of  being  concerned  in 
the  plot.  Napoleon,  by  threats  of  iuTasion,  compelled  the 
Emperor  to  reduce  his  armaments. 

The  discoTery  of  this  conspiracy  made  the  First  Consul 
more  popular,  and  serred  to  strengthen  his  grasp  of  power. 
This  popularity  was,  howeyer,  lost  among  all  right-thinking 
people,  and  espedaUy  in  foreign  countries,  by  an  atrocious 
crime  which  Bonaparte  soon  afterwards  committed.  The 
First  Consul,  not  content  with  that  dignity,  had  now  resolved 
to  seat  himself  on  thd  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  He  had  even 
had  the  audacity  to  demand  from  Louis  XYIU.  the  cession 
in  his  favour  of  the  nj^ts  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the 
throne  of  France.*  The  asserted  complicity  of  the  Due 
d'Enghien  in  the  plot  of  Cadoudal,  which  appears  to  have 
had  no  foundation  in  truth,  afforded  him  a  pretext  to  get  rid 
of  one  of  the  members  of  that  House.  The  Duke  was  residing 
at  Ettenheim,  in  the  neutral  territory  of  Baden,  when  Bona- 
parte, in  violation  of  international  law  and  the  rights  of  the 
Empire,'  caused  him  to  be  seised  on  the  night  of  March  15th, 
hj  a  party  of  gent  Sarmes  and  to  be  carried  to  the  Castle  of 
Yincennes,  where,  after  a  sort  6f  mock  trial,  he  was  shot  in 
the  fosse  of  the  fortress,  March  21st. 

Numerous  indications  had  gradually  prepared  the  minds 
of  men  for  the  assumption  of  the  crown  by  Napoleon.  The 
Court  of  the  Tuileries  had  put  on  all  the  aspect  of  royalty. 
Prefects  of  the  Pklace  had  been  appointed  to  do  its  honours ; 
when  the  First  Consul  drove  out  his  carnage  was  attended 

1  SdklosBer,  O^tcK.  dtt  ISfefi.  JakrhU.  B.  vL  S.  489;  Hamm  ^Hat^ 
t.  viii  p.  97S. 

*  Banaite,X0llre«««/MlriM!ifbii«4ieJ>mtf  XF/J/aii  CanUe  de  St. 
Priut,  Paris,  1845.     Cf.  Homme  tPUat,  t.  viii.  p.  317,  and  PUoe 

*  wSiMhiiiger^  Le  dmt  tTEnghien. 
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b J  an  escort  of  cavalrj  ^th  drawn  sabres.  The  press  had 
been  subjected  to  a  rigid  censorship,  while  the  journal  which 
was  supposed  to  conyej  the  ideas  of  Bonaparte  adyocated  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchical  principle,  and  incessantly 
attacked  the  philosophers,  whose  writings  had  contributed  to 
the  Berolution.  The  clergj  gained  fresh  credit  and  power; 
eyen  the  Jesuits  had  yentured  to  reappear,  under  the  name  of 
perea  de  la  fci}  George  Cadoudat's  plot  hastened  Bona- 
parte's last  step  towards  absolutism.  Men  anxiously  con- 
templated what  would  be  the  fate  of  France,  if  depriyed  of 
the  firm  hand  which  ruled  it,  and  plunged  again  into  anarchy. 
All  who  surrounded  Bonaparte,  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
ministers,  urged  him  to  e^blish  his  dynasty,  and  render  it 
hereditary.  At  the  instigation  of  Foudi^,  the  seryile  Senate 
addressed  the  First  Consul,  and  yaguely  demanded  institu- 
tions which  should  destroy  the  hopes  of  conspirators,  by 
assuring  the  existence  of  the  Gk>yemment  beyond  the  lifetime 
of  its  head.  Bonaparte,  with  well-acted  surprise,  assured  the 
deputation,  with  equal  yagueness,  that  he  would  consider  the 
subject  in  the  course  of  the  year.' 

The  deliberation  of  the  li^slatiye  bodies  on  this  subject  Napoleon 
was  little  more  than  a  solemn  farce.  Bonaparte  had  half  a  ^^^' 
million  bayonets  at  his  back.  It  was  giyen  out  that  he 
would  yisit  all  the  camps,  from  Brest  to  Hanoyer;  the 
soldiers,  no  doubt,  would  salute  him  Emperor,  and  their 
choice  would  be  confirmed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  Ijegislature  to  anticipate  what  it 
could  not  oppose.*  There  was,  howeyer,  more  opposition  in 
the  Council  of  State  than  was  pleasing  to  Bonaparte.  He 
had  hoped  for  unanimity ;  but  seyen  members  out  of  twenty- 
seyen  boldly  supported,  for  the  last  time,  the  principles  of 
BepubUcaniBm.  The  Tribunate  was  more  compliant.  0^ 
May  3rd  it  yoted,  almost  imanimously,  an  hereditary  Empire. 
Camot  alone  yentured  to  raise  his  yoice  against  it.  In  a 
yigorous  discourse  he  deplored  the  fall  of  &e  Bepublic,  the 
ruin  of  libcnrty,  and  the  re-establishment  of  monarchical 
institutions.  Bonaparte  had  inrited  the  Senate  to  declare 
their  opinion.    His  message  was  immediately  taken  into  con- 

^  Theb  estabUshments  were,  howeyer^  dissolyed  \j  an  Imperial 
decree,  June  23rd,  1804w    Montgaillard,  t.  ri.  p.  188. 
*  Lel^bvre,  CabineU  de  VEurope^  eh.  x.;  Garden,  t.  yiiL  p.  214  sqq. 
>  Pelet  de  la  Los^  Opinions  de  NapoUcn^  p.  59  sqq. 
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Bideration ;  and  he  was  desired  to  aasume  tke  Empire  with 
only  four  dissentient  votes — those  of  Siey^,  Yohiej,  Or^goire, 
and  X<an]uinais.  The  SenattU'ConsuUe  for  regulating  the 
new  Empire,  which  had  been  drawn  up  bj  Bonaparte  him- 
self after  several  conferences  with  various  members  of  the 
Legislature,  was  immediately  passed.  May  18th,  1804; 
anq*  on  the  same  day,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  St  Cloud, 
to  present  to  the  First  Consul  the  Act  which  declared  him 
Emperor.^ 

By  this  Act  the  Imperial  dignity  was  declared  hereditary 
in  Napoleon's  male  issue,  by  order  of  primogeniture.  He 
might  adopt  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  his  brothers,  in  case  he 
had  himself  no  male  issue  at  the  time  of  the  adoption ;  but 
the  right  of  adoption  was  forbidden  to  his  successors  and 
their  descendants.  In  default  of  heirs  of  Napoleon  the 
Imperial  dignity  was  to  devolye  to  his  brother  Joseph  and 
his  descendants ;  in  their  default  on  his  brother  Louis  and 
his  descendants.  Napoleon  had  excluded  his  brothers  Lucien 
and  Jerome  from  the  succession,  in  consequence  of  their 
haying  contracted  marriages  of  which  he  disapproved;  but 
he  had  promised  to  restore  their  rights  if  they  would  dismiss 
their  wives.  The  Council  of  State  was  instituted  as  an 
integral  part  and  superior  authority  of  the  Empire.  The 
fifty  tribunes  were  suffered  to  remain  for  the  present,  as  well 
as  the  Legislative  Body  oi  300  members,  who  no  longer  repre- 
sented the  opinions  and  will  of  the  nation.  The  raJaries  of 
the  senators  and  tribunes  were  considerably  augmented. 
Several  new  Imperial  dignities  were  created.  The  Consul 
Cambac^rki  was  appointed  Arch-Chancellor,  the  Consul 
Lebrun,  Arch-Treasurer,  Prince  Joseph  Bonaparte,  G-rand 
Elector,  and  Prince  Louis,  Constable.  Eighteen  of  Napoleon's 
most  distinguished  generals  were  made  Marshals  of  the 
Empire,  via.,  Berthier,  Murat,  Moncey,  Jourdan,  Mass&ia, 
Augereau,  Bemadotte,  Soult,  Brune,  Lannes,  Mortier,  Ney, 
Davoust,  Bessiires,  Eellermann,  Lef ibvre,  P^rignon,  Serrurier. 
Nearly  all  these  men  had  been  bom  in  a  very  humble  rank. 
Moreau,  the  greatest  of  Bonaparte's  generals,  as  great  perhaps 
fis  Bonaparte  himself,  though  not  so  fortunate,  but  as  tinud 
a  politician  as  he  was  a  brave  soldier,  was  now  languishing 

1  Few  the  histoiy  of  the  Eiupire  and  the  pdicy  of  Napoleon,  see  the 
histones  of  Fourmer,  (^anirey,  Thibaudeau,  anc[  others. 
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in  prison.  The  new  Emperor  of  the  French  endeaToored  to 
persnade  the  judges  to  condemn  Moreau  to  death,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  glory  of  pardoning  him;  bat  the 
majority  of  them  were  too  oonrageous  to  obey.  Morean  was 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment.  Napoleon,  dreading 
a  military  insurrection  in  Moreau's  fayonr,  offered  him 
facilities  of  escape,  of  which  he  wonld  not  avail  himself. 
Eyentnally  a  sort  of  composition  was  made  with  him,  by 
which  he  consented  to  proceed,  by  way  of  Spain,  to  the 
United  States.' 

The  Empxbob  Napoleok  L  deemed  two  things  still  want-  Napoleon 
ing  to  the  confirmation  of  his  new  dignity — its  ratification  by  ^^^^ 
the  French  people  and  its  consecration  by  the  Pope.  As  he 
had  been  already  elected  Consul  for  life,  the  question  put  to 
the  people  regarded  not  his  eleyation  to  the  Imperial  title, 
but  whether  tiiie  Crown  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family. 
To  this  question  8,521,675  Toters  out  of  3,580,000  are  said  to 
hare  replied  in  the  affirmatiye.'  Negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  Pope  Pius  YII.  to  induce  him  to  come  to  Paris  and 
celebrate  the  coronation  of  the  new  Charlemagne.'  The 
Pontiff  consented,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  important  advan- 
tages for  the  Bomish  Church;  including  the  restitution, 
perhaps,  of  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  Bayenna.  The  ceremony 
took  place  at  Notre  Dame,  December  2nd,  1804.  But  the 
Pope  was  allowed  only  to  anoint  Napoleon  and  his  Empress, 
to  bless  their  robes  and  insignia,  to  lead  the  Imperial  couple 
to  their  throne,  and  to  conclude  the  solemnity  with  a  prayer. 
Although  Cardinal  Fesch  had  promised  Pius  that  he  should 
crown  the  Emperor,  Napoleon  with  his  own  hand  put  the 
crown  on  his  own  head  and  on  that  of  Josephine.  The 
endeavours  of  Pius  to  recover  the  L^;ations  proved  also 
abortiva 

With  the  exception  of  England,  the  only  voice  raised  Bamon. 
against  the  riolence  and  aggressions  of  Napoleon  came  from  JuuSji! 
the  North.    The  Emperor  Alexander  alone  ventured  to  re- 
monstrate, as  one  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ 
ville,  against  the  occupation  of  Hanover  and  Naples,  and  the 
closing  of  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe,  as  hurtful  to  the  Han- 

^  MontgaUlard,  t  vi.  p.  125.  *  Lef^byre,  eh.  x. 

*  The  parallel  was  bo  striking  thaf  the  Pope  jnopoeed  Deoember 
35th.  the  anmvenaiy  of  CharlemagiiB's  ooranation,  for  that  of  Ni^leon. 
Lef^Dvre,  ch.  x. 

V.  ▲▲ 
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Beatie  towns  and  German  Prinoipalitiea,  of  wbich  lie  declared 
himself  the  protector.  Napoleon  replied  hy  treating  Markoff , 
tiie  Bnssian  Ambassador,  with  stndied  indigniiy.  After  the 
mnrder  of  the  Dae  d'£nghien«  d'Oabfil»  the  Bnssian  charge 
^afoMTU  at  Ftois  (MarkoCf  having  been  recalled)  was  in- 
stmcted  to  express  the  Emperor's  smprise  and  grief  at  that 
OTenty  and  at  the  violation  of  the  territory  of  Baden.  Kie 
Bnssian  Minister  at  Batisbon  also  handed  in  to  &e  Diet, 
May  dth,  1804,^  a  note  in  which  the  Empire  was  called  npon 
in  the  most  forcible  manner  to  remonstrate  with  the  French 
Government  against  the  violation  of  its  territory  by  an  act  of 
nnparaUeled  violenca  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month 
d'Onbril  deliTered  to  the  French  Gk>Temment  an  official  note 
to  the  same  effect 

xiM  Talleyrand,  in  reply,  denied  the  right  of  Bnssia  to  inter- 

fere, and  accused  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  of  meditating 
a  fresh  coalition,  and  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The  cftof^gre 
d^affaireB  was  reprimanded  by  his  Court  for  accepting  lus 
note;  and  on  July  12th  he  denTered  the  Bnssian  ultimatum : 
that  the  French  troops  should  evacuate  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples;  that  the  French  Gk>Temment  should  immediately 
establish,  in  concert  with  Bussia,  a  basis  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  Italy ;  that  it  should  engage  to  indemn^  the  King 
of  Sardinia  without  delay;  that  it  should  at  once  withdraw 
its  troops  from  the  North  of  Germany,  and  enga^  strictly  to 
respect  the  neutraliirf  of  the  German  Confederation.  Talley- 
rand replied  in  a  haughty  note  dictated  to  him  by  Napoleon 
from  Boulogne,  in  which  the  Bnssian  demands  were  evaded ; 
and  the  Bnssian  Minister,  after  answering  with  dignity  and 
moderation,  and  recapitulating  all  the  complaints  of  his 
Sovereign  against  France,  quitted  Paris  with  all  Uie  Legation. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  manifested  his  indignation  at  tiiie 
murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien  by  causing  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  pnncipal  diurch  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, with  a  Latin  inscription  purporting  that ''  he  had  been 
omelly  murdered  by  the  Corsican  brute.'' ' 

Sab-  Sweden  alone  joined  Bussia  in  these  remonstrances  and 

complaints.  Gustavus  IV.  was  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Elector  of  Baden  when  the  crime  against  d'Enghien  was  com- 

^  iroMfiM  if  #»<,  t.  viiL  p.  S47. 

>  "  Qasm  Oorrica  bdlnaimaiMifter trnddavit."— Mentgafllsfd,  t.vL 
p.  41. 
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mitted  almoet  under  his  eyes.  The  SwediBh  minister  at 
Paris  presented  a  note  against  that  riolation  of  the  German 
territoij.  May  14th.  A  violent  attack  upon  the  King  of 
Sweden,  published  in  the  French  official  jonnial,  the  Jfontfour, 
determined  Q-nstayns  to  recall  his  Legation  from  TWis.  The 
French  ehcMrgi  d^aff<meB  at  Stockholm  was  informed,  in  a 
note  of  September  7th,  that  all  diplomatic  intercourse  most 
cease  between  the  two  countries.^  The  German  Soyereigns 
displayed  their  usual  subservience  to  Napoleon.  The  King  of 
Prussia  was  silent  about  the  fate  of  d'Enghien  and  the 
violation  of  the  German  territory  till  May,  1806.  He  had 
hastened  to  reoognige  Napoleon  as  Emperor  of  the  French ;' 
whereupon  Louis  Xviil.  retired  from  Warsaw  to  the  Bussian 
town  of  Grodno.  Here  he  employed  himself  in  drawing  up  a 
protest  against  Napoleon's  usurpation ;  but  Alexander  would 
not  suffer  such  an  act  in  his  dominions,  and  the  French  Eing, 
or,  as  he  was  now  called,  "the  Pretender,"  embarked  for 
Sweden,  and  published  his  protest  at  Calmar.'  The  Emperor 
Francis  U.  hail  winked  at  the  murder  of  tiie  Duke  of  Enghien. 
The  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  Count  Philip  Oobensl, 
had  declared  in  the  presence  of  the  First  Oonsul  that  there 
were  circumstances  which  obliged  a  government  to  take 
measures  for  its  safety  which  other  governments  should 
abstain  from  judging.  In  fact,  Austria  herself  had  some> 
times  resorted  to  such  "measures."  When  the  Emperor 
Alexander  brought  the  subject  before  the  Diet  Austria  joined 
Prussia  in  obtaining  its  suppression.*  Francis  II.  did  not  ^^^ 
recognize  Napoleon's  new  title  without  some  stipulations  in  ihuDdSiL 
favour  of  himself.  As  his  own  dignity  of  Soman  Emperor  gS^JJ^gi 
was  elective,  it  might  one  day  happen,  tiirough  Protestant  ajbSSS!. 
and  foreign  influence,  that  the  House  of  Austria  might  be 
deprived  of  it,  when  the  reigning  Prince,  being  only  Arch- 
duke of  Austria  and  Eing  of  Bohemia  and  Hungaiy,  would 
find  himself  inferior  in  rank  to  the  Emperors  of  France  and 
Russia.  It  was  therefore  decided  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
that  Francis  should  immediately  assume  tlie  title  of  hereditary 
EvpsBOB  ov  AxrsTBiA;  and  negotiations  were  entered  into 
with  Napoleon  for  the  reciprocal  acknowledgment  of  the  new 
titles.    Napoleon  insisted  upon  being  first  recognized ;  and 


Garden,  t.  viii.  p.  274.  *  By  a  letter  dated  May  STth,  1804. 

S<mmeai»at,  t.  viiL  p.  402. 
Leftbvre,  Hist,  det  CtMneis,  ch.  iz. 
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-when  that  had  been  dime  Fmncu  prodaiined  himself  here- 
ditary Emperor  of  Austria,  Augost  11th,  1804.^ 

The  breach  of  Russia  and  Sweden  with  France  offered  the 
elements  of  a  new  coalition,  which  Pitt,  who  had  returned  to 
power  in  Maj,  1804,  on  the  resignation  of  Addington,  made 
it  a  principal  object  of  his  policy  to  establish.  But  before 
that  could  be  effected  another  enemy  had  entered  the  lists 
against  England.  The  Treaty  of  San  Ildefonso,  between 
France  and  Spain,  confirmed,  though  modified,  by  that  of 
October  19th,  1803.  being  offensive,  or,  as  the  pubhcists  call 
it,  a  pofrbnerMp  of  war,  would  justify  Oreat  Britain  in  treat- 
ing Spain  as  an  enemy.  But  there  remained  the  question  of 
policy.  Negotiations*  were  entered  into  with  the  Cabinet  of 
Madrid,  with  the  view  of  inducing  it  to  remain  neutnd.  But, 
meanwhile,  it  was  discovered  in  September,  1804,  that  large 
naval  expeditions,  consisting  of  French  vessels,  were  ure- 
paring  in  the  ports  of  Ferrol,  Cadiz,  and  Carthagena ;  and  as 
Spain  was  not  at  war  with  any  other  country  the  only  inference 
coiQd  be  that  they  were  destined  against  England.  Orders 
were  consequently  given  for  a  strict  blockade  of  Ferrol,  and 
British  commanders  were  enjoined  to  stop  and  bring  into  port 
all  Spanish  vessels  laden  with  warlike  stores.* 
War  In  consequence  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  English  Qovem- 

bI^^  ment,  Captain  Moore,  with  a  squadron  of  four  English 
^Spidii,  frigates,  captured,  October  5th,  near  Cape  St.  Muy's,  three 
Spanish  frigates  from  La  Plata,  having  on  board  about 
jS^iOfiOO  sterling  in  money,  and  many  valuable  effects. 
Another  frigate  blew  up,  and  sunk  with  all  her  crew.  The 
English  Qovemment  declared  this  treasure  sequestrated,  by 
way  of  securing  English  merchants  having  credits  in  Spaiii. 
In  spite  of  this  affair  attempts  were  made  to  preserve  neu- 
tnJity  with  Spain ;  but  as  the  Cabinet  of  Madrid  would  not 
explain  the  nature  of  its  engagements  with  France,  and  of  the 
preparations  in  its  ports,  Mr.  Frere,  the  English  Minister, 
quitted  Madrid,  November  7th.  Orders  were  given  to  com- 
mence hostilities  against  Oreat  Britain  towards  the  end 
of  that  month:   a  Spanish  manifesto  appeared  December 

^  Aa  Emperor  of  Austria  he  was  of  course  Francis  I. 

*  See  for  them  Gentz,  Auiheniiache  Dar^eUung  des  Verh&liniBsea 
MMoAfii  Enghaid  wm/  Spamm. 

"  On  this  point  see  Garden,  TraiU  de  DiplamaHe,  t.  iL  p.  856,  and 
Wheaton. 
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12th,  and  was  answered  by  Great  Britain*  January  S5th» 
1805. 

The  warlike  operations  of  the  yeajr  18Q4,  which  were  only 
maritime,  were  not  of  much  importance.  In  Europe  they 
were  confined  to  Napoleon's  preparations  for  invading  Eng- 
land, and  the  attempts  of  i^e  English  to  frustrate  them. 
The  French  and  Dutch  coasts  were  observed  by  Lord  Oom- 
wallis  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  while  Nelson  blockaded  Toulon 
and  Genoa  and  obserred  the  other  TK>rts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  French  flotilla  having  been  collected  in  large  numbers  in 
Boulogne  harbour,  an  atten^t  was  made  early  in  October, 
under  the  conduct  of  Lord  Keith,  to  destroy  it  by  means  of 
fire-ships,  and  by  machines  caUed  catoMorofw,  consisting  of 
copper  vessels  filled  with  combustibles,  which  were  to  be 
stealthily  affixed  in  the  darkness  of  night  to  the  bottoms  of 
the  enemy's  yessels,  and  exploded  by  means  of  clock-work. 
But  this  scheme  utterly  failed.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  im- 
portant Dutch  colony  of  Surinam  was  reduced  by  Commodore 
Hood  and  Gteneral  Green,  April  29th.  In  the  East,  Admiral 
Linois,  with  a  small  French  squadron,  infested  English  com- 
merce from  his  station  in  the  Isle  of  France. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  was  sensible  that  Pitt  was  preparing 
against  him  another  coalition,  although  as  yet  he  had  no 
positiye  proof  of  the  concert  between  the  Cabinets  of  London, 
Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburg.  By  way  of  counterpoise  he 
endeavoured  to  effect  an  intimate  alliance  with  the  King  of 
Prussia ;  and  he  tempted  Frederick  William  IIL,  but  without 
success,  by  offering  to  support  him  in  extending  his  do- 
minions and  assuming  the  title  of  Emperor.^  The  substitu- 
tion of  Hardenberg  for  Haugwitz  at  this  time  in  the  Cabixiet 
of  Berlin,  effected  through  the  influence  of  the  Queen,  was 
adverse  to  Napoleon's  poU<7.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  also 
courted  at  this  juncture  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  We 
have  already  alluded  to  the  friendship  which  had  sprung  up 
between  those  two  Monarchs,  and  the  occupation  of  HanoTor 
by  the  French  had  served  to  draw  it  closer.  Frederick 
William,  alarmed  by  that  step,  and  by  the  arming  of  the 
Swedes,  which  threatened  to  render  North  Germany  the 
theatre  of  war,  entered  into  a  secret  convention  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  May  24th,  1804,  which  stipulated  that  if 

^  Lef^bvre,  eh.  zL 
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the  number  of  tbe  French  troops  in  the  Hanoverian  Electorate 
should  be  increased  bejond  30,000,  or  if  anj  other  German 
State  shonld  be  invaded,  they  should  unite  their  arms  against 
France,  and  the  Emperor,  in  this  case,  put  all  the  forces  of 
his  Empire  at  the  disposal  of  Prussia.^  Bat  Frederick 
^WiUiam  DX  was  desirous  of  preserving  both  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  his  own  neutrality;  and  in  onKer  to  heal  the  mis- 
understanding which  had  grown  up  between  France  and 
Russia  he  offered  his  mediation.  He  proposed  a  plan  which, 
though  accepted  with  some  reservation  by  Napoleon,  was  at 
once  rejected  by  Alexander.  The  latter  Sovereign  demanded 
the  entire  fulfilment  by  France  of  the  Convention  of  October 
11th,  1801,  and  especially  with  regard  to  the  afihirs  of  Italy.* 
His  insisting  on  a  point  which,  while  it  did  not  much  concern 
himself,  was  of  vital  importance  to  Austria,  confirmed  Napo- 
leon in  his  suspicions  of  a  secret  understanding  between 
Austria  and  Russia.  Francis  had,  in  fact,  concluded  with 
Alexander  a  secret  convention,  November  6th,  1804,  which 
was  to  have  the  same  efEect  for  the  south  of  Europe  as  the 
convention  with  Prussia  for  the  north.  If  France  committed 
new  usurpations  in  Italy,  extended  her  occupation  in  Naples 
beyond  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  effected  further  annexations  in 
Italy,  or  threatened  Egypt  or  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
Austria  was  to  resist  with  an  army  of  150,000  men.  For  this 
service,  if  the  allied  arms  were  successful,  Austria  was  to 
have  the  district  as  &r  as  the  Adda  and  the  Po ;  the  Dukes 
of  Tuscany  and  Modena  were  to  be  restored  to  their  do- 
minions, and  Salzburg  and  the  Breisgau,  thus  vacated,  were 
to  revert  to  the  Emperor.  The  House  of  Savoy  was  to  be  re- 
established in  Piedmont,  Genca,  and  the  Milanese.' 
Wm  Although  Napoleon  had  no  certain  knowledge  of  this  treaty, 

'  "      observation  had  convinced  him  that  the  Continental  peace 

could  not  much  longer  be  preserved.  Under  this  appre- 
hension he  had  addressed  a  letter  to  "  his  brother,'*  King 
Qeorge  IIL,  January  2nd,  1805,^  conceived  in  much  the  same 

^  This  convention,  fint  pnbUshed  bv  Thiers,  in  his  HitL  du 
Cknuuiat  et  de  FEn^nre,  %,  v.  p.  25,  wul  also  be  fonnd  in  Garden, 
t.  viii.  p.  385. 

'  Lexebvre,  ch.  xi. 

'  Also  first  published  by  Thiers,  Eiit.  du  dmsuM  ei  deVEmpire^ 
t.  V.  n.  366.    Garden,  t  viiL  p.  397  sqq. 

*  Corr.  de  Nap.  L  t  x.  p.  lOa 
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style  as  a  former  one;  in  which  he  inyoked  a  peace  in  the 
name  of  "humanity  and  reason."  Lord  MmgraTe,  now 
Foreign  Secretary,  in  his  answer  of  January  14th,  addressed 
to  TaUeyraod,  observed  that  nothing  could  be  done  except  in 
concert  with  ihe  Continental  Powers,  and  particohrly  Russia. 
The  speech  of  G^rge  III.  on  opening  Parliament  the  follow- 
ing day,  was  couched  in  terms  which  showed  little  hope  of  a 
pacification.^  But  if  any  doubt  existed,  it  must  have  been 
removed  a  few  days  after  (February  18th)  by  Pitt's  motion 
for  a  grant  of  five  millions  for  Continental  purposes. 

The  English  Ministry,  in  fact,  doubted  not  of  their  ability  Pitt 
to  establish  a  formidable  coalition  against  France.    A  treaty  a  mw 
was  first  concluded  with  Gustavus  DT.  of  Sweden,  December  Sj?g^^ 
3rd,  1804,  by  which  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  that  aAinst" 
Sovereign  «e80,000  for  the  defence  of  Stralsund,  Gustayus  ^f"~»» 
permitting  that  place,  or  the  Isle  of  Bugen,  to  be  a  depdt  for 
a  Hanoverian  corps  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain  pro« 
posed  to  form :  also  that  Stralsund  should  be  an  entrepot  for 
British  merchandise  and  manufactures.   The  French  Govern- 
ment  having  obtained  knowledge  of  this  treaty,  employed  the 
£ing  of  Prussia  to  threaten  Sweden ;  whereupon  Gustavus 
app^Jed  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
cluded an  intimate  alliance,  January  14, 1805,  with  the  ex- 
pressed view  "  of  maintaining  the  balance  between  the  Powers 
of  Europe,  and  guaranteeing  the  independence  of  Germany." 
At  the  instance  of  Alexander,  Frederick  William  TTL  de- 
sisted from  his  threats  against  Sweden ;  but  a  coldness  sprang 
up ;  the  Prussian  llfinister  quitted  Stockholm,  May  29th,  1805, 
and  all  communication  between  the  two  Powers  entirely 
ceased. 

But  the  true  foundation  of  the  Third  Coalition  was  laid  in 
a  communication  from  the  British  Government  to  M.  Novo- 
siltzof,  the  Bussian  Ambassador  at  London,  January  19th, 
1805.'  The  genius  of  Pitt  had  planned  a  scheme  of  warfare 
on  a  scale  worthy  of  England,  of  the  adversary  with  whom 
she  had  to  cope,  and  of  the  vast  European  inteieets  at  stake. 
The  objects  of  this  gigantic  project  were — 1.  To  wrest  from 
the  domination  of  Irance  the  countries  which  she  had  sub- 
jugated since  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolution,  and  to 

'  Ann.  Beg.  1806;  State  Papers,  p.  605. 

^  It  will  be  foimd  in  extenso  in  (xJuden,  t  viiL  pw  818  sqq. 
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reduce  her  within  her  preriouB  limits;  2.  To  make  such 
arrangements  with  regard  to  these  oonntries  as  might  insure 
iheir  peace  and  welfaro,  and  at  the  same  time  render  them 
barriers  against  the  future  aggressions  of  France;  3.  To 
conclude,  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  contention  and 
guarantee  for  the  mutual  suretj  of  the  different  Powers,  and 
to  establish  in  Europe  a  general  system  of  public  law.  The 
English  Cabinet  felt  that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  these 
Tiews,  as  a  whole,  without  the  co-operation  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Of  the  aid  of  the  lattor  Power  little  hope  was  enter- 
tained ;  and  the  want  of  it,  as  Pitt  had  apprehended,  caused 
the  failure  of  the  Coalition.  In  fs^,  had  a  Prussian  army 
operated  on  the  left  wing  of  the  French  in  the  cam]^gn  of 
1805,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  impossible  for 
Napoleon  to  adTance  into  the  Austrian  dominions.  Both 
Prussia  and  Austria  were  to  be  induced  to  join  the  league  b j 
holding  out  to  them  the  hope,  in  case  of  success,  of  some 
material  rewards  for  their  co-operation.  Prussia  was  to  hare 
the  torritories  wrested  from  IVance  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Bhine,  while  Austria  was  to  be  rewarded  with  an  extension 
of  her  dominions  in  Italy,  and  by  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Ghwid  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the  Duke  of  Modena  in  that 
country ;  when  the  districte  which  had  been  assigned  to  those 
Princes  in  Germany,  by  way  of  compensatioii,  would  revert  to 
Austria. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  entered  heartily  and  readily  into 
the  English  scheme,  and  on  April  11, 1805,  a  treaty  of  alliance 
was  concluded  at  St.  Petersbui^.^  The  general  object  of  the 
contracting  Powers  in  this  treaty  of  eoneert  was  stated  to  be, 
to  form  a  general  league  of  the  European  States,  so  that  a 
force  of  500,000  effectiye  men  should  be  collected,  inde- 
pendently of  those  furnished  by  the  Elng  of  G-reat  Britain. 
The  more  specific  ends  to  be  obtained  were :  the  eyacuation 
by  the  French  of  fianoyer  and  North  Germany ;  the  estab- 
Ushment  of  the  independence  of  Holland  and  Switzerland; 
the  restoration  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  Piedmont,  with  as 
large  a  territory  as  circumstances  might  permit;  the  eyacua- 
tion  of  Italy,  and  the  future  safety  of  the  fengdom  of  Naples ; 
the  establishment  of  such  an  order  of  things  in  Europe  as 

^  The  treaty  is  given  only  impeif  eetly  by  Martens,  t.  viiL  p.  89a 
See  Garden,  t.  yiiL  p.  827.    Ann.  Begitter,  19M. 
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might  effectnall J  gpiarantee  the  safety  and  independenoe  of 
the  different  States,  and  present  a  solid  barrier  against  further 
usurpations.  Oreat  Britain  engaged  to  oontnbute  to  the 
common  efforts  with  her  land  and  sea  forces,  bj  providing 
transports,  and  by  paying  subsidies  at  the  rate  of  .£1,250,000 
sterling  for  every  100,000  regular  troops  furnished.  For  this 
purpose  Pitt  had  demanded  five  miluons  from  Parliament, 
afterwards,  on  the  refusal  of  Prussia  to  join  the  league,  re- 
duced to  three-and-a-half  millions.  No  peace  was  to  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  league.  The 
most  remarkable  conditions  of  the  articles  are:  Ihat  active 
operations  should  commence  when  a  force  of  400,000  men 
was  assembled ;  of  which  250,000  were  to  be  furnished  by 
Austria,  115,000  by  Bussia,  besides  levies  in  Albania,  etc. ; 
and  the  rest  were  to  be  composed  of  Hanoverians,  Neapolitans, 
Sardinians,  etc.  Certain  general  prindjples  of  justice  and 
international  law  were  to  be  recognised  m  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. Thus  neither  France  nor  other  countries  were  to  be 
coerced  with  regard  to  their  internal  government ;  no  con- 
quests were  to  1^  appropriated  before  the  peace ;  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  a  general  Congress  was  to  be  assembled  to 
fix  with  more  precision  the  principles  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
and  to  insure  their  observation  by  a  federative  system  formed 
with  reference  to  the  situation  of  the  different  European 
States. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  Pitt  in  these  negotiations  with  iktai 
Bussia  were,  after  ten  more  years  of  war,  ultimatelv  carried  EZSSte* 
out  in  their  main  outlines  in  1814;  and  the  shaae  of  the 
great  English  Minister  may  be  said  to  have  presided  over  the 
deliberations  of  Vienna.  Austria  did  not  deem  it  politic  at 
once  to  join  the  league.  There  could,  however,  be  no  doubt 
of  her  ultimate  co-operation,  and  she  was  consulted  respecting 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  The  Eing  of  Prussia  resisted 
alike  the  enticements  and  the  menaces  of  Bussia.  His  situa- 
tion at  this  time  offered  the  greatest  opportunities,  though 
accompanied,  no  doubt,  with  dangers.  Courted  by  both  sides, 
he  might  probably  have  aggrandised  himself  by  joining 
either,  or  if  he  preferred  the  dictates  of  eauity  to  those  of 
ambition,  he  mignt,  as  an  armed  mediator,  have  compelled  a 
})eaoe.  But  Fr^erick  William  III.  inherited  no  portion  of 
the  spirit  of  the  great  Frederick.  He  followed  none  of  these 
courses.    He  thought  only  of  securing  his  neutrality,  and 
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adopted  the  apparently  safe,  but,  as  it  proved,  fatal  policy  of 
doing  nothing. 

THiile  the  storm  was  thus  gathering  over  Napoleon's  head 
he  "was  ardently  pursuing  his  ambitious  schemes.  On  March 
15th,  1805,  a  deputation  of  the  Italian  Bepublic,  which  he 
had  summoned  from  Milan,  offered  to  him  the  crown  of  Italy. 
On  March  18th  he  declared  to  the  French  Senate  that  he  had 
accepted  the  Lombard  crown.  He  set  off  for  Milan  early  in 
May,  and  was  received  in  that  citv  '<  with  incredible  tran- 
sports of  joy  and  enthusiasm."  ^  On  May  26th  he  crowned 
himself  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  old  Lombard  Kings ;  pro- 
nouncing at  the  same  time  the  accustomed  words,  to  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  gave  an  additionally  solemn 
and  formidable  character:  Dio  me  la  diede;  guai  a  chi  la 
toeea»* 

Napoleon  ruled  Italy  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Making  no  allow- 
ance for  habits  and  customs,  he  enforced  in  Lombardy  the 
same  regulations  which  he  had  made  for  France;  nay,  he 
even  caused  the  Code  NapoUan  to  be  literally  translated 
into  Italian,  and  ordered  it  to  be  adopted  and  executed ;  a 
thing  utterly  impossible,  as  many  of  its  provisions  referred  to 
customs  which  existed  not  in  Italy.  Napoleon  alone  con- 
voked and  adjourned  the  Legislative  Assembly,  ordered  all 
public  works,  appointed  to  aJl  civil  and  military  employments. 
A  small  State  of  four  million  souls,  which  had  been  less  taxed 
than  any  other  in  Europe,  was  compelled  to  pay  him  near 
seventy-seven  million  francs,  besides  twenty-five  millions  for 
the  support  of  a  French  army  in  Italy ;  to  which,  also,  it  was 
compelled  to  furnish  conscripts.  These  oppressions  naturally 
engendered  a  spirit  of  revolt.  The  little  town  of  Orespino 
having  betrayed  some  Austrian  tendencies.  Napoleon  placed 
it  under  martial  law,  doubled  its  contributions,  and  increased 
the  rigour  of  its  penal  code.  Before  Najpoleon  left  Milan, 
Genoa  and  the  Ligunan  Bepublic  were  incorporated  with 
France,  June  Srd,  1805.  This  was  the  fourth  Bepublic  which, 
contraiy  to  the  Treaty  of  Lun^ville,  he  kept  under  his  domina- 
tion or  subjected  to  his  crown.  The  Duchies  of  Parma  and 
Fiacenza,  which,  together  with  Guastalla,  had  been  already 
seised,  were  declared  dependencies  of  the  French  Empire  by 


^  Lef^bvre,  ch.  x  iL 

*  **  God  gave  it  t  o  me;  woe  to  him  who  toacfaes  it" 
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an  Imperial  decree  of  July  2l9t.  The  Principality  of  Fioxn- 
bino  was  bestowed  on  Napoleon's  sister  Elim,  ^e  of  the 
Senator  Baociooohi,  but  on  conditions  which  retained  it  nnder 
the  Emperor's  suzerainty :  and  the  little  State  was  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  Bepublic  of  Lucca. 

Napoleon,  the  better  to  conceal  his  designs  upon  England,  AbaAdoa- 
had  remained  at  Milan  till  late  in  the  summer;  when,  think-  £^^  dT 
ing  the  time  come  that  Yilleneuye  might  join  him  with  the  BngUmd. 
French  fleet  to  coyer  the  invasion,  he  quitted  Milan  secretly, 
and  traversing  the  Alps  and  France  with  the  greatest  celerity, 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  camp  at  Boulogne  on  the  night  of 
August  2nd.  The  army  of  invasion  numbered  167,000  well 
disciplined  troops.  But  Napoleon  found  it  not  so  easy  to 
direct  the  operations  of  a  fleet  as  the  manoeuvres  of  an  army. 
Yilleneuve,  escaping  from  the  blc>ckade  of  Toulon,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  Spanish  Admiral  Oravina  from  Cadiz,  had 
proceeded  in  April  to  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  deceive 
Nelson  and  the  other  English  Admirals  as  to  his  real  inten- 
tions. But  on  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  encountered  off 
Cape  Finisterre  by  the  English  fleet  under  Sir  Bobert  Calder. 
An  action  ensued,  July  22nd,  in  which  the  English  captured 
two  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships.  On  the  following  day  the 
hostile  fleets  were  still  in  sight,  but  neither  seemed  disposed 
to  renew  the  combat,  although  the  French  Admiral  bore  up 
several  times  in  order  of  battle ;  after  which  he  proceeded  to 
FerroL  In  spite  of  the  imperative  instructions  of  Napoleon 
to  proceed  immediately  to  the  English  Channel,  Yilleneuve 
consumed  eleven  days  in  revictualling  at  Ferrol.  He  at 
length  came  out,  August  13th ;  but  the  English  fleet  being 
reported,  retreated  to  Cadiz  with  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line ; 
where  he  was  blockaded  by  Sir  B.  Calder,  now  joined  hy 
CoQingwood,  with  twenty-five.  Thus  vanished  all  Napoleon  s 
hopes  of  commanding  the  Channel^  Meanwhile  the  hostile 
intentions  of  Austria  had  become  apparent,  and  Napoleon 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  scheme  of  invading  England, 
to  turn  against  another  enemy.  Francis  I.,  who  had  long 
been  increasing  his  forces  in  Italy  and  Oermany,  formally 
acceded,  August  9th,  1805,  to  the  Anglo-Bussian  treaty  of 
April  11th,  and  thus  completed  the  formation  of  the  TmsD 

^  Mahan,  Ii^htenee  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  BenoMicn  and 
Empire. 
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ThaThiid  CoALiTioiT.  After  Bome  negotiation  the  English  Cabinet 
OoAiitioB.  }^^  agreed  to  pay  Anstria  a  subsidy  of  three  millions  for  the 
year  1805»  and  four  millions  for  every  subsequent  year  that 
the  war  might  last.  On  August  28th  appeared  an  ordinance 
putting  the  Austrian  army  on  a  war  footing.  Nevertheless 
Francis,  who  offered  his  mediation  with  England  and  Bussia. 
stiU  continued  in  September  to  assure  the  French  GoTem- 
ment  of  his  pacific  intentions.  The  Austrian  Cabinet  wanted 
to  gain  time  to  complete  their  preparations ;  but  their  notes 
soon  assumed  a  tone  which  Napoleon  could  only  regard  as  a 
dedaration  of  war. 
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NAPOLEON  did  not  abandon  all  hope  of  the  appearance  vadii&uoii 
of  his  fleet  till  Ang:aBt  28th,  when,  hearing  that  YiUe-  wi^^^ 
neuve  had  put  into  Cadus,  and  also  that  the  Austrians  were  ni. 
in  motion,  he  issued  orders  for  raising'  the  camps  upon  the 
coast.  The  troops  were  directed  towards  the  Bhine  in  four 
divisions,  under  Davoust,  Soult,  Laones,  and  Ney,  with  orders 
to  be  in  position  between  Strassburg  and  Mainz  before  the 
end  of  September.  At  the  same  time  the  armj  of  Holland, 
under  Marmont,  also  marched  towards  Mainz,  and  that  of 
Hanover,  under  Bemadotte,  was  put  in  motion;  but  its 
destination  was  concealed,  in  order  to  deceive  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  the  negotiations  which  were 
still  in  progress.  The  allied  Powers  had  formed  a  plan  to 
frighten  Fraderick  William  m.  out  of  his  neutrality.  A 
Russian  army  was  to  advance  to  the  frontiers  of  Prussian 
Poland,  to  force  them,  if  necessary,  and  to  advance  through 
Silesia  towards  the  Danube.  Another  army,  composed  of 
45,000  English,  Swedes,  and  Bussians,  was  to  land  in 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  and 
thence  to  make  an  irruption  into  Hanover.  The  Allies  hoped 
that,  Prussia  being  thus  surrounded  with  a  network  of  troops, 
Frederick  William,  as  well  from  fear  as  from  a  secret 
sympathy  with  their  cause,  would  be  induced  to  join  the 
Ooaution.  To  oppose  these  designs,  Napoleon,  who  knew 
tiiat  the  King  of  Prussia  had  long  coveted  Hanover,  pro- 
posed to  him,  through  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  de  la 
Forest,  to  ddiver  over  to  him  that  Electorate,  to  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Prussian  dominions,  as  the  price  of  his 
alliance  with  France.  The  proposition  was  supported  by 
Hardenburg.  To  the  King's  scruples  at  robbing  the  House 
of  Brunswick -Luneburg,  his  rdatives,  Hardenberg  replied. 
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that  the  morality  of  a  SoTerdgn  resembled  not  that  of  an 
indiyidual;  that  the  operation  was  one  calculated  to  place 
his  Monarchy  in  the  rank  it  ought  to  occupy  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  to  alLeiy  the  storm  that  menaced  the  Continent,  and 
to  force  Englajid  to  a  peace.^  Frederick  William,  yielding  to 
these  arguments,  notified  his  assent  to  the  French  proposal, 
but  on  condition  that  France  should  engage  to  respect  the 
independence  of  Switseiland,  Holland,  and  those  States  of 
the  Italian  Peninsula  which  belonged  not  to  the  French 
Empire  nor  to  the  Kingdom  of  Itdiy.  Encouraged  by  this 
progress,  Napoleon  despatched  Duroc,  the  Ghrand-Marshal  of 
his  Palace,  to  Berlin,  to  bring  the  negotiations  to  a  conclu- 
sion ;  without,  however,  consenting  to  the  conditions  respect- 
ing Italy,  and  the  Swiss  and  Batavian  Republics.  But  before 
Duroc  could  arrire  the  timorous  Frederick  William  had 
changed  his  mind.  The  hope  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe  had  induced  him,  as  much  as  the  acquisition  of  Han- 
OTer,  to  listen  to  Napoleon's  offer;  and  meanwhile  he  had 
discovered  that  war  was  inevitable.  The  Allies  had  also 
worked  on  his  fears,  by  representing  to  him  the  gigantic 
projects  of  ambition  entertained  by  the  French  Emperor,  and 
theur  representations  were  supported  by  the  Queen  <rf  Prussia, 
as  well  as  by  the  greater  part  of  Frederick  William's  Court 
After  an  attempt  at  mediation,  the  last  decision  of  Frederick 
William  was  for  a  strict  neutnJity ;  but  in  this  he  was  firm 
as  well  as  sincere.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  in  pursuanoe  of 
the  plan  already  mentioned,  marched  an  army  towards  the 
Prussian  frontiers;  requested  that  it  should  tie  permitted  to 
pass  through  the  Prussian  dominions  towards  the  Inn ;  and 
asked  for  a  personal  interview  with  Frederick  WilHam. 
M.  Alop^s,  the  Emperor^s  Minister  at  Berlin,  even  went  so 
far  as  to  name  the  day  when  the  Russian  troops  would  cross 
the  frontiers  of  Prussia.  But  this  insult  filled  Frederick 
William  with  all  the  energy  of  anger,  and  he  immediately 
ordered  an  extraordinary  I^  of  80,000  men.  At  the  same 
time  France  was  informed  tiiat  the  King  of  P^russia  would 
sign  an  alliance  with  her  on  the  slightest  infraction  of  his 
neutrality  by  Russia ;  while  the  Emperor  Alexander  received 

^  This  is  Leftbvre's  aocoant.  In  the^omme  d^Hai,  L  viSL  p.  406  aq., 
the  matter  is  softened  down ;  but  enoa^  remafais  to  show  tiiat  we 
^  is  sabstanftlaUy  oomet 
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a  similar  aasnranoe  in  case  of  an  aggression  on  Prussia  bj 
Franoe.  Sach  was  the  position  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy 
when  the  campaign  opened  on  the  Danube/ 

The  operations  of  the  Coalition  were  conceived  on  an  im-  Prapua 
mense  scale ;  they  embraced  Qermany  and  Italy,  and  extended  coalition^ 
from  the  month  of  the  Weser  to  the  Gulf  of  Taranto. 
Austria  was  ready  to  enter  upon  the  campaign  early  in 
September.  Her  army  in  Italy,  commanded  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  consisted  of  120,000  men ;  a  second  of  85,000, 
under  the  Archduke  John,  was  posted  in  Tyrol ;  a  third,  in 
G^ermany,  of  about  80,000  men,  was  nominally  commanded 
by  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  a  cousin  of  the  Emperor,  but  in 
reality  by  General  Mack.  His  appointment  seems  to  have  been 
effected  through  the  influence  of  the  English  Cabinet,  in 
spite  of  his  signal  failure  in  Italy.  Mack  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  the  Emperor 
Napokon.  Nelson,  who  saw  him  at  Naples,  had  also  con- 
demned him.  This  incompetent  man  was  now  to  decide  the 
fate  of  empirea' 

An  army  of  Russians  and  Swedes  was  to  operate  in  North 
Germany;  while  two  Russian  armies  of  about  60,000  men 
each,  under  the  orders  of  Eutusov  and  Buxhdvden,  were  to 
march  through  Galicia  and  join  Mack  on  the  Upper  Danube. 
Russian  troops  from  the  Ionian  Islands,  combined  with  some 
English  detachments  from  Malta,  were  to  land  in  the  Nea- 
politan dominions,  drive  out  the  French,  and  assist  the 
operations  of  the  Austrians  in  Northern  Italy.  To  frustrate 
this  plan,  as  well  as  to  assume  the  appearance  of  having 
removed  one  of  the  obstacles  to  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  be  enabled  to  employ  his  troops  in  Southern  Italy  against 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Napoleon  concluded  at  Paris  a  con- 
vention with  the  Marquis  Sui  Gallo,  September  21st,  1805,  by 
which  the  French  troops  were  to  evacuate  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples ;  Ferdinand  lY.  undertaking,  on  his  side,  to  ooserve  a 
strict  neutrality,  to  repel  by  force  any  attempt  to  violate  it, 
and  to  permit  no  belligerent  squadron  to  enter  his  ports. 
This  convention  was  very  distasteful  to  the  Court  of  Naples ; 
but  the  dread  of  immediate  hostilitiee  compelled  Ferdinand 
to  ratify  it. 


^  For  these  negotiations  with  Pmsida.  see  Lef^hvre,  eh.  xiiL 
'     ""         r,  November  r*    


*  In  a  letter  to  Lord  Spencer,  November  Mi,  17M. 
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It  was  of  the  liighest  importanoe  to  the  suooesa  of  the 
campoigii  in  Gterm&ny  that  Austria  should  assure  herself  of 
the  oo-operation  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and 
Baden.  From  the  situation  of  their  dominions  between  the 
contending  Powers,  it  was  impossible  for  those  Prinoes  to 
remain  neutral.  They  were  known  to  be  inclined  towards 
Napoleon,  bj  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  thej  had  been  highly 
favoured  in  the  matter  of  the  indemnifications ;  and  the  only 
method  by  which  Austria  could  hope  to  insure  their  aid  was 
to  compel  it  by  a  sudden  invasion.  Instead  of  this,  the 
Cabinet  of  Vienna  attempted  to  conciliate  the  employment  of 
force  with  the  observance  of  forms.  On  September  6th 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  arrived  in  Munich  with  a  letter  from 
the  Emperor  Francis,  beseeching  Maiimilian  Joseph  to  unite 
his  arms  with  those  of  Austria,  and  guaranteeing  to  him  the 
integrity  of  his  dominions,  whatever  might  be  the  event  of 
the  war.  The  Elector,  after  giving  a  ready  assent  to  this 
request^  addressed  on  the  following  day  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  Francis,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  son,  the  Elec- 
toral Prince,  was  in  France;  that  he  would  be  lost  if  the 
Bavarian  troops  were  to  march  against  Napoleon ;  and  he, 
therefore,  supplicated  his  Imperial  Majesty  to  be  allowed  to 
to  maintain  his  neutrality.  In  fact,  however,  Maximilian 
Joseph  had  already  sigpied  the  preliminaries  of  an  alliance 
with  Napoleon,  August  24th;  and  actuated  by  the  fear  of 
being  crushed  between  two  such  Powers,  he  wrote  an  abject 
letter,  September  8th,  to  M.  Otto,  the  French  Minister  at 
Mimich,  stating  what  he  had  done,  and  deprecating  the  anger 
of  Napoleon.  M.  Otto,  perceiving  that  the  Elector  was  about 
to  secede,  hastened  to  the  palace,  and,  partly  by  threats, 
partly  by  painting  to  him  in  vivid  colours  the  ignominy  of 
his  situation  if  he  remained  a  day  longer  at  Munich,  he, 
with  the  aid  of  the  Minister  Mongelas,  persuaded  Maximilian 
to  set  off  with  his  Court  that  very  night  for  Wurzburg; 
where  he  would  be  protected  by  the  advancing  French 
columns.  The  Bavarian  troops,  26,000  in  number,  followed 
by  forced  marches. 

The  day  after  the  Elector's  flight,  and  when  it  vras  no 
longer  possible  to  secure  him,  the  Austrian  a^my  crossed  the 
Inn,  and  entered  Bavaria  (September  19th).  G&us  deprived 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  Bavarians,  Mack  should  have 
awaited  in  that  Electorate  the  arrival  of  the  Russian  army 
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under  Kutuaoy,  whicih  was  still  at  a  gi^eat  dktaiiee.  Instead 
of  doing  so,  he  traversed  Bavaria*  entered  Snabia,  and  took 
up  a  position  on  the  der,  between  Ulm  and  Memmingen* 
occap^  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest»  and  pushed  ike 
heads  of  his  columns  as  far  as  Stookaeh ;  thus  throwing  him* 
self  into  the  jaws  of  his  formidable  enemy,  and  separating 
himself  more  and  more  from  the  Bossians.  Unfortunately 
for  Maok,  Napoleon  in  person  had  undertaken  the  German 
campaign  with  the  greater  paart  of  his  foroeS;  while  the 
Austrian  Cabinet,  thinking  that  Italy  would  be  the  chief 
point  of  attack,  had  posted  their  best  general  and  their 
largest  army  in  that  country.  Napoleon,  after  appearing  at 
Paris  in  the  Senate,  September  23rd,  set  off  to  join  his  army. 
He  had  formed  a  plan  to  surprise  and  oyerwLeLoi  Maok  on 
the  Upper  I>anube,  with  all  his  forces,  and  to  cut  him  off 
from  the  Bussians  and  from  Vienna.  The  French  army 
destined  to  operate  in  Germany  consisted  of  190,000  men.  Adfaooe 
Besides  the  four  divisions  already  mentioned,  and  those  of  ^^^l 
Marmont  and  Bemadotte  in  Holluid  and  Hanover,  a  seventh 
corps,  from  Brest,  with  the  guard  and  reserves  of  cavalry, 
was  directed  on  EEaguenau,  Strassburg,  aad  Schlettstadt. 
The  success  of  Napoleon's  plan  depended  on  the  precision 
with  which  the  movements  of  the  different  corps  were  eie« 
cuted.  Davoust  passed  the  Rhine  at  Mannheim,  September 
26th,  and  directed  his  march  on  Oettia^n.  Soult  and  Ney 
also  passed  the  Bhine  on  the  26th,  the  first  at  Spures,  the 
second  at  Earlsruhe,  and  made  for  Donauworth  and  DiUingen. 
Bemadotte  in  Huiover,  Marmont  in  HoUand,  were  both  to 
direct  their  march  on  Wursburg ;  the  former  by  Gottingen, 
the  latter  by  Utrecht  and  Mainz.  Thus,  while  Maok  was 
expecting  an  attack  in  front,  nearly  the  whole  French  army 
was  **piwHng"  on  his  right,  and  manceuvring  to  cross  the 
Danube  in  lus  rear.  Napoleon,  to  keep  up  his  delusion, 
ordered  a  &lse  attack  in  front.  T<Miiies,  with  his  division^ 
and  Murat,  with  7,000  cavahy,  having  passed  the  Bhine, 
September  27th,  marched  straight  forwards  towards  Beuchen 
and  HoTnberg,  as  if  they  would  force  the  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest.  Napoleon  having  joined  this  division,  October  1st, 
directed  its  march  upon  Stnttgardt.  Here  he  signed  a  treaty 
of  slliance  wUh  the  Elector  of  Wurtemberg,  October  8rd, 
who  agreed  to  furnish  8,000  men  during  the  war.  Napcdeon 
now  imMie  some  false  demonstrations  and  manosuvres  to  con- 

T.  B  B 
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oeal  from  the  eiiemj  the  marcli  of  his  oolamns  npon  ]>oiura- 
worth.  Marmonf  8  and  Bemadotte's  diviBioiis  had  akeadj 
arrived  at  Warzborg.  From  this  place  the  Elector  of 
BaTttria  had  sent  a  deelaratioii  to  the  xhnperor  Francis,  that 
he  had  determined  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  aU  the 
menaceci  of  France  shonld  not  make  him  abandon  this  un- 
alterable resolution.  Tet  in  less  than  a  fortnight  after  these 
solemn  assurances  the  BaTarians  joined  Bemadotte  and  Mar- 
mont  immediately  on  their  apjpearance ;  and  on  October  12th 
the  Elector  ratified  the  provisional  treaty  with  France  of 
August  24th.^ 

Bemadotte,  by  the  junction  of  Marmont*s  diviaion  and  the 
^SSiiSL  Bavarians,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  directed 
his  march  towai^  the  Danube.  The  union  of  so  large  a 
force  at  Wursburg  should  have  opened  Mack's  eyes;  but 
he  imagined  that  Bemadotte  was  stationed  there  to  watdi 
the  Prussians,  and  he  did  not  begin  to  perceive  that  Marshal's 
real  intentions  till  he  arrived  at  Eichstadt  and  Donauworth. 
The  direct  road  between  Wurzburg  and  Eichstadt  traverses 
the  margraviate  of  Anspach,  belonging  to  Prussia.  A  cir- 
cuitous route  might  have  spoilt  Napoleon's  comlnnations,  and 
his  troops  took  that  of  Anspach  at  the  risk  of  provoking  the 
hostility  of  the  King  of  Prussia  by  this  violation  of  his  neu- 
trality. By  the  8th  of  October  180,000  French  had  crossed 
the  IHuiube  at  different  points :  Bemadotte  and  the  Bavarians 
at  Ingolstadt,  whence  he  marched  rapidly  upon  Munidi; 
Davoust  and  Marmont  at  Neuburg;  Soult*  Lannes,  Murat, 
and  the  Guard  at  Donauworth  and  Dillingen.  The  Austrian 
General,  Elenmayer,  with  12,000  men,  appointed  to  guard 
the  bridges,  was  compelled  to  fly  beyond  the  Isar.  Mannont 
and  Soult  advanced  towards  Augsburg;  Napoleon  in  person, 
with  Lannes  and  Murat,  on  Zusmarshausen.  Ney,  with 
40,000  men,  remained  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  Made 
might  have  retreated  into  Tyrol  and  i<Hned  the  army  of  the 
Archduke  John ;  but  he  persisted  in  thinking  that  Napoleon 
was  still  in  his  front,  and  that  Bemadotte  alone  had  gotten 
into  his  rear.  Under  the  influence  of  this  idea»  recalling  the 
corps  which  he  had  posted  in  the  Black  Forest,  he  wheeled 

^'Lef^bvre,  ch.  xiv.  ffonrne  eTitai,  t.  viiL  p.  471  sqq.;  Mailath, 
O^ich.  Ouireiehi,  B.  v.  &  265  f.;  Pelet  de  la  Lot^,  OMwofw  de 
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about,  and  advanced,  as  he  supposed,  against  Bemadotte  and 
Marmont.  He  was  soon  unaeceiyed.  At  Wertingen  his 
advanced  guard  £ell  in  with  Muiat  and  the  French  cavalry, 
and  was  completelj  routed ;  4,000  Austrian  grenadiers  and 
all  their  artiUery  were  captured  (October  8th).  This  affsar 
opened  Mack's  ejee ;  but,  though  the  road  to  Tyrol  was  still 
open,  he  persisted  in  remaining  at  TThn.^  Matters  growing 
hourly  worse,  he  at  length  adopted  the  resolution  of  forcing 
his  way  towards  Bohemia.  With  this  view  he  endeavoured 
to  force  Key's  positions  at  Gunzburg  and  Albeck,  but  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss  (October  9th).  Napoleon, 
meanwhile,  inyesting  Ulm  with  his  centre  and  right,  extended 
his  left  so  as  to  cut  off  Mack's  retreat  to  TyroL  The  invest- 
ment on  this  side  was  completed  by  the  occupation  of  Mem- 
mingen  by  Soult,  October  l4th. 

Meanwhile  the  Bussians  were  approaching ;  their  advanced  oapttoia- 
guard  had  passed  linz,  and  the  Archduke  Charles  had  de-  ^o<^^> 
tached  thir^-three  battalions  from  the  army  of  Italy  to 
proceed  to  Mack's  rescue.  Napoleon  drew  closer  the  blockade 
of  Ulm.  Shut  up  in  such  a  town  with  some  60,000  men, 
with  provisions  and  ammunition  only  for  a  small  garrison. 
Mack's  position  was  becoming  desperata  Another  attempt 
was  made  to  force  the  road  to  Bavaria,  October  14th,  when 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  with  great  loss  by  Ney  at 
Elchingen.  The  Archduke  Ferdinand,  however,  and  Prince 
Schwansenberg,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage  with  upwards 
of  20,000  men,  and  gained  Heidenheim.  On  the  15th,  Na- 
poleon, having  carried  the  heights  which  command  Ulm, 
summoned  Mack  to  surrender,  and  in  an  interview  with 
Prince  lichtenstein  pointed  out  that  Mack's  position  was 
inextricable,  and  threatened,  if  forced  to  it,  to  treat  the  Aus- 
trian army  as  he  had  treated  the  garrison  of  Jaffa.  To 
avoid  an  assault  Mack  capitulated  on  the  17th.  On  the 
morning  of  October  20th  24,000  Austrians  defiled  before 

1  MiUtaiT  authorities  say,  that  hestdes  Tyrol  and  the  road  to 
Bohemia,  Mack  had  also  two  other  means  of  escape;  namely,  by 
enterinff  Switserland  at  SehaffhaiisaBf  where  he  misht  have  been 
joined  dv  the  Arehdoke  John  from  I^toI  ;  or  by  rearing  upon  the 
Main  ana  thence  into  Hesse,  and  compelling  its  Sovereign  to  make 
common  cause  with  him.  This  last  maxch  woald  have  put  him  in 
commnnioatlon  with  the  Hanoverian,  Rossian,  and  Sweoish  troops, 
and  have  decided  the  King  of  Prussia.    Garden,  t.  i^.  p.  6&f  note. 
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Napoleon,  and  laid  down  their  arms  at  his  feet  as  ptiaoners 
o£war.^ 
nieihwioii  '  Tbe  BaMian  advanced  goard  under  Prince  Bagratkm  had 
y}^,  effected  a  junction,  OctoW  16th,  at  Braonaa  with  Kien- 
mayor,  who  had  retreated  beyond  the  Inn,  pnrsned  and 
hamaaed  by  Bemadotte  and  the  Bavariana.  But  thej  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Braonan  on  the  approach  of  the  French, 
who,  vrith  the  exception  of  Ney'a  corps,  advanced  rapidly 
after  the  aorrender  of  Ulm.  Lannea  occupied  Brannan. 
October  29th;  Bemadotte  entered  Salabnrg  on  the  SOth. 
On  the  4th  of  November  the  French  army  piusaed  the  Enna. 
On  the  5th  Ney  took  the  fort  of  Schamita,  whidi  opened  the 
load  to  Innsbruck.  On  the  7tii  an  action  took  plaoeat  Maria 
Zell  between  the  advanced  guard  of  Davouat  and  the  Auatriana 
under  Meerveldt ;  who  lost  4,000  priaonera  and  aizteen  g^una. 
On  the  9th  the  Buaaiana  repaaaed  the  Danube  at  Qrein ;  and 
on  the  11th  an  action  between  Marshal  Mortier  and  Prince 
Kutuaov  took  place  near  Durrenatein,  a  caatle  rendered 
famona  by  the  captivity  of  Bichard  CoBur  de  lion.  The 
iVench  general,  who  had  only  5,000  men,  cut  hk  way  through 
four  times  that  number  of  Bussians,  and  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing Davouat'a  diviaion.  Kutuaov  continued  hia  retreat  to- 
waarda  Moravia,  to  join  the  Bussian  corps  which  vras  coming 
to  his  aid.  In  these  disastrous  circumstances,  the  Emperor 
of  Austria,  in  order  to  save  his  capital,  sent  Count  Qinlay  to 
Napoleon's  headquarters  to  inquire  on  what  terms  he  would 
grant  an  armistice  for  the  negotiation  of  a  peace.  Napoleon 
demanded  that  the  Bussians  should  return  into  their  own 
eountiy,  that  the  Hungarian  insurrection  should  be  diaadved, 
and  ikoA  Yenice  and  ^^rrol  should  be  provisionaUy  abandoned 
to  the  French.  Francis  refused  Uiese  conditions,  which  were, 
in  &ct,  equivalent  to  surrendering  at  discretion.  But  it 
seems  probable  that  the  offer  waa  made  only  to  gain  time 
for  the  advance  of  the  Bussians  under  Buxhdvden  and  the 
completion  of  the  Hungarian  insurrection.  Meanwhile  the 
French  army  continued  its  march  along  the  right  bank  of 

>  ^im^tmgtkemmvndero{inm,wteMimok^t^ 
ehap.  vi  Mack  was  arrtkigned  before  a  oourt-martial,  which,  siiiga- 
larlyeBoiifffa,  was  presided  over  by  M^las,  who  had  made  almost  as 
dia^acefoT  a  eaintnlation  as  himself.  Somme  ttetat,  t  viii.  p.  497. 
Maek  was  condemned  to  a  short  imprisonme&t,  bnt  ultimately  retired 
on  a  i^ensioii. 
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the  Danube,  and  on  the  ISih  of  November  Marat  ajdd  LaaneB 
entered  Vienna  without  reantanoe.  Such  had  been  the 
orders  of  Franois,  on  ouitting  hie  capital  a  few  days  before 
to  join  at  ^runn  the  Emperor  Akumder,  who  aocompanied 
the  seoond  Buseian  diyision:  and,  in  fact,  Vienna  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  make  any  defence. 

In  Italy  the  Austrians  had  made  vast  preparations  in  the  Batttouoi 
antieipation  that  it  would  be  the  principal  scene  of  action.  ^^ 
But  Napoleon's  moTemants  gaye  quite  an  unexpected  turn  to 
affairs,  and  rendered  the  campaign  in  Itsly  only  subsidiary 
to  that  in  Germany.  Mass^na  had  at  first  only  30,000  men 
to  oppose  to  the  vast  army  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  he 
was  thttrefiore  instructed  to  stand  on  the  defensive  on  the 
Adiga  On  the  other  hand,  the  Archduke,  through  Mack's 
disB^ters,  which  had  compelled  him  to  detach  a  large  force  to 
the  assistance  of  that  general,  was  prevented  from  taking  the 
offensive.  After  the  King  of  Naples  had  ratified  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  Gbuvion  St  C^,  who  occupied  the  peninsula  (k 
Otranto  with  25,000  men,  hastened  to  join  Mass&ia.  But 
these  troops  had  not  yet  come  up  when  Mass^na,  whose  army, 
by  reinforcements  from  other  quarters,  now  numbered  near 
60,000  men,  and  about  equaUed  the  Archduke's,  having 
ksumed  the  capitulation  of  Ulm,  and  foreseeing  that  the 
Archduke  would  fly  to  the  defence  of  Vienna,  impetuously 
attacked  the  Austrians  in  their  position  at  Caldiero  between 
Yerona  and  Yicensa  (October  29th).  In  a  desperate  struggle, 
which  lasted  three  days,  the  French  lost  6,000  men,  were 
completely  repulsed,  abandoned  the  field  of  battle,  and  re* 
treated  to  Verona.  Tet  Thiers  and  other  French  writers  ^ 
daim  a  brilliant  victory !  The  Archduke  Charles  was  now 
at  liberty  to  pursue  his  road  into  Austria,  by  way  of  Croatia; 
a  movement,  however,  which  could  not  but  look  like  a  r^ 
treat.  He  was  pursued  by  the  French ;  and  a  oorps  of  5,000 
men,  whidi  he  had  left  behind  to  oover  his  march,  was  com* 
polled  to  capitulate  at  Casa  Albertini,  November  2nd.  He 
enmmoned  his  brother  John  with  his  army  to  join  him  from 

^  Mitt  du  Cansulai  et  de  PBn^^ire,  t.  vL  Uv.  9»i  ef.  Vietaim  0i 
CtrnqueUit  t.xv.  p.  164  saq. ;  MontgaiUard,  t  vi  p.  17).  Leftbw^y 
ch.  xiv.  18  more  just,  ana  aUows  that  it  was  a  drawn  battle.  The 
tme  acoonnt  may  be  seen  in  the  Archduke  Charles's  report,  drawn  up 
with  his  ehsraoteristle  modesty,  and  printed  from  the  Austrian  aiehltes 
hy  Goont  liailath,  Qmk.  Ouirmehg,  B.  v.  a  280-270. 
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Tjni;  the  two  Ardidukes  effected  a  jimctioa  near  Cilli, 
towards  the  end  of  Noyember,  and,  with  their  united  f oroee, 
hastened  to  the  Danube,  but  were  too  late  to  be  present  at 
the  decisive  battle.  The  Archdnke  John  had  also  summoned 
Jellachich  from  the  Yorarlberg;  but  that  commander  had 
been  obliged  to  capitulate  to  the  French. 

The  iVench  made  no  halt  at  Vienna,  but  crossed  the 
Danube,  November  14th,  in  pursuit  of  the  Russians.  Prince 
Auersperg,  who  had  been  instructed  to  destroy  the  Tabor 
bridge,  si^ered  himself  to  be  deceived  bj  Muiat,  who  pre- 
tended that  a  truce  had  been  concluded,  and  the  French  were 
permitted  to  pass  over.  This  tubs  was  as  good  as  a  victory 
to  the  French.  Marshal  Lamies  came  up  inth  the  Russians 
at  Hollabrunn,  November  15th.  Kutusov,  to  escape  from  a 
bad  position,  pretended  to  parley  for  an  armistice ;  and  leav- 
ing Prince  Bagration  behind,  with  a  corps  of  6,000  men, 
whom  he  abandoned  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemv,  hastened 
his  march  northwards.  Bagration,  though  attadced  by  up- 
wards of  30,000  men  at  Hollabrunn,  November  16th,  and 
again  at  G-untersdorf  on  the  following  day,  contrived  to  save 
part  of  his  troops,  and  rejoined  Kutusov  at  WischMi,  on 
the  19th.  That  general,  having  been  joined  by  the  Bussian 
army  under  Buzhovden  from  Oalida,  had  now  arrested  lus 
retrograde  march.  Murat  had  entered  Bronn,  November  18ti^ 
and  Napoleon  fixed  his  head-quaters  in  that  town  on  the  20th. 
NagDtta^^  At  this  moment  the  Emperors  FranciB  and  Alexander  were 
"  '"*^  ^^  Olmuts.  The  Russian  Emperor  had  had,  a  little  before, 
an  interview  with  Frederick  William  III.  at  Berlin,  where  he 
arrived  unexpectedly,  October  25th.  Demonstrations  of  affec- 
tion were  lavished  on  both  sides ;  the  Queen,  eepedaliy,  was 
charmed  h?  Alexander's  grace  of  manner  and  chivi^rous 
bearing.  The  King  of  Prvusia  and  his  subjects  were,  at  titus 
time,  filed  with  rage  and  indignation  at  Napoleon's  violation 
of  the  Prussian  territory;  a  cry  for  war  again  arose  at 
Berlin ;  when,  suddenly,  came  the  news  of  Mack's  capitulation. 
Alexander,  however,  persuaded  Frederick  William  to  sign  a 
secret  convention  at  Potsdam,  November  8rd,  bv  which  he 
acceded  to  the  Coalition ;  with  the  reservation,  however,  of 
making  a  last  attempt  to  bring  Napoleon  to  moderate  views. 
As  the  conditions  of  a  general  peace,  based  on  that  of  Lun^- 
ville,  a  military  frontier  was  to  be  demanded  for  Austria,  an 
indemnity  for  the  Eingof  Sardinia,  the  evacuation  of  Hdland 
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and  SwitBerlaand,  a  guaraotee  for  the  independeiioe  of  thote 
two  ooimtriea,  and  the  separatioii  of  the  crown  of  Italy  from 
that  of  France.  Coimt  HangpndtB  was  to  carry  these  con- 
ditions to  Napoleon,  and,  in  case  of  their  rejection,  war  was 
to  be  declared,  December  15th.  At  the  same  time  all  the 
Prassian  forces  were  put  apon  a  war  footing. 

By  way  of  ccmipensation  for  the  French  insults,  one  of  the 
Prussian  King's  first  steps  had  been  to  forward  to  Alexander  ^^^^ 
an  authority  for  his  troops  to  traverse  Silesia  and  Lauenburg; 
in  consequence  of  which  86,000  Bussians  had  entered  Silesia, 
while  18,000  more  under  Tolstoi,  and  12,000  Swedes,  dis- 
embarking at  Stralsund,  directed  their  march  through  Lauen- 
burg upon  HanoTcr.  Of  this  last  army,  Oustayus  IV.  of 
Swraen  was  to  have  taken  the  command  in  person ;  and,  after 
its  union  with  12,000  Hanoverians  at  Stade,  and  some  British 
troops  under  Lord  Cathcart,  it  was  to  have  made  a  powerful 
diversion  in  Holland.  But  that  capricious  Sovereign,  who 
had  called  on  Prussia  for  an  explanation  of  her  armaments, 
o&nded  by  an  imaginary  slight  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
of  Bussia,  laid  down  the  command  of  the  combined  army, 
and  recalled  his  troops,  already  on  their  inarch  for  the  Elbe, 
into  Pomerania.  Several  weeks  were  lost  in  negotiations 
before  the  Swedes  were  again  put  in  motion ;  and,  shortly 
after,  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  changed  the  policy  of  the 
various  Cabinets.^  Frederick  William  also  announced  to  the 
French  Qovemment,  October  14th,  that  henceforth  he  re- 
garded himself  as  released  from  all  his  engagements  respect- 
ing the  neutrality  of  North  (Germany.  He  had  not,  however, 
made  these  efforts,  though  necessary  for  his  own  honour,  and 
even  safety,  without  askung  to  be  compensated.  In  return  for 
his  eventual  co-operation, .  he  demanded  that  the  King  of 
England  should  cede  to  him  Hanover,  in  exchange  for  the 
Prussian  possessions  in  Westphalia.  The  English  Cabinet 
would  not  accede  to  this  demand ;  but  promised  to  cede  that 
part  of  the  Electorate  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Prussian 
dominions,  provided  Prussia  should  make  war  upon  France.* 

Even  now  Frederick  William's  intentions  were  not  sincere ; 
and  had  they  been  so,  Haugpvxtz  was  not  a  fit  agent  to  carry 
them  out.    In  spite  of  the  convention,  it  is  evident  that  a 

^  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  83  sq. 

'  Ihid.  p.  72;  Momme  ePHai,  t.  vii.  p.  482;  LeftbTre,  ch.  xv.; 
Kenzel,  R  vi  S.  462. 
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graftt  htiiiide  lund  beea  aUowed  to  that  Minister;  that  bia 
demandi  were  to  rise  or  fall,  aooordiiig  to  the  fortone  ci  the 
Fieneh  arms.  Haug^tz  did  not  obtain  an  interrieir  irith 
Napoleon  till  NoTember  28tht  at  his  headquarters  at  Brunn. 
The  French  Emper(Mr  diverted  the  negotiations  ixom  the  main 
subject  to  collateral  ones,  and  Hangwits,  who  saw  that  a 
great  battle  was  impending,  was  not  nnwilling  to  wait. 
Napoleon's  situation  was  by  no  means  secure.  He  was  faeed 
bj  an  AustrO'Bussian  armj,  superior  in  number  to  his  own ; 
45,000  English,  Russians,  and  Swedes  were  assemUed  in 
North  Gtormanj;  the  Hungarian  levy  or  insurrection  was 
going  on;  the  Archdukes,  Charles  and  John,  were  adTaneing. 
Under  the  eiroumstanoes,  J^russia  reallj  held  in  her  hands  tibKB 
fate  of  the  campaign  and  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Had 
Frederick  William  put  his  troops  in  motion,  the  allies  would 
not  haye  delivered  the  battle  of  Austerlitz ;  the j  would  have 
waited  till  Hangwita  had  discharged  his  mission,  and  have 
allowed  time  for  the  Prussian  troops  to  come  up. 
TiMTnr  On  the  night  before  he  quitted  Potsdam,  Alexander,  ae- 

iS^i^SSn.  companied  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia,  had  visited 
bv  torchlight  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great,  in  thegarrison- 
ehuToh  of  that  place ;  the  Sovereigns  had  prostrated  them* 
selves  before  the  tomb,  and  had  sworn  to  one  another  an 
eternal  friendship.  But  events  soon  showed  that  this  romantic 
scene  was  without  meaning.  From  Potsdam,  Alexander  flew 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  at  Ofanuts.  Here  he 
supplicated  in  vain  for  an  auxiliary  corps  of  10,000  Prussians ; 
more,  perhaps,  with  the  view  of  irrevocably  engaging  Frederick 
WiUiBon  in  the  war,  than  for  the  aokial  benefit  of  their 
services.  The  King  of  Prussia  could  no  longer  hope  to  be 
sincerely  pardoned  by  Napolecm.  His  only  safety  lay  in 
striking  a  rapid  blow ;  but  when  it  was  necessary  to  act  his 
heart  failed  him.  He  determined  to  await  the  result  of  Hang- 
witz's  negotiations.  Thus,  as  a  French  writer  has  observed,^ 
in  the  hands  of  this  Prince  an  armed  mediation  united  all  tbie 
inconveniences  both  of  neutrality  and  war.  Without  the 
security  of  the  first,  or  the  glorious  chances  of  the  second,  it 
menaced,  without  coercing,  Napoleon,  and  deceived  Austria 
and  Bussia  with  false  hopes. 
The  Austro-Bussian  army  occupied  a  very  strong  position 

^  Lef^bvre,  eh.  xvii 
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betweea  Olmati  and  Olaehan.  The  foieino«t  oalunuui  of  tlie  Batu«of 
Archduke  CharleB  had  reached  Wempasong,  on  the  road  '^""^^''^ 
between  Oedenhorg  and  Vienna.  The  Busnan  corpa  of  Baeen 
and  Beningaen  imre  also  eoming  up.  The  alliee,  therefore, 
had  ererj  reason  to  await  the  deeiaion  of  Pruasia,  and  to 
postpone  a  battle,  till  Deoember  15th,  whilat  the  aame  motiyea 
urged  Napole(Hi  to  seek  one.  Alexander,  howerer,  and  the 
youthful  warriors  who  surrounded  him,  trusting  in  their 
auperior  force,  wore  for  immediate  action.  Another  motiiw 
was  the  want  of  storea  for  the  eupport  of  ao  large  a  force. 
Some  purley  took  place  before  tli^  battle.  The  Emperora 
of  Auatria  and  Buaaia  aent  Oounta  GHulaj  and  Stadion  to 
Napoleon'a  camp,  with  propoaala  for  a  peace,  but  on  conditiona 
which  the  French  Emperor  could  not  Uaten  to.  Napoleon,  on 
his  aide,  on  the  arriTal  of  Alexander  at  Olmuts,  twice  . 
deapatohed  Oeneral  Sa'varj  to  compliment  him,  and  to  requeat 
an  interview.  Hia  object  waa,  apparentlj,  to  impreaa  the 
Buaaiana  with  the  idea  that  he  dreaded  a  battle,  and  thua 
to  entice  them  into  one.  Alexander  declined  the  propoaed 
interview ;  but  he  aent  Prince  Dolgorouki,  who  only  offended 
the  French  Emperor  by  his  arrogant  preteaxaiona. 

A  feigned  retreat  by  Napoleon  for  aome  milea  increaaed 
the  ardour  of  the  Buaaiana  for  battle.  KutusoVs  plan  waa 
to  turn  the  right  of  the  French,  in  order  to  drive  them  into 
the  mountaina  of  Bohemia,  and  cut  off  their  communicationa 
with  Vienna.  Napoleon  immediately  penetrated  thia  deaign, 
and  delivered  at  Aubtxxi.itz,  December  2nd,  a  battle,  which 
baa  been  reckoned  one  of  hia  maaterpiecea.  Although  he  had 
fewer  men  than  hia  opponenta,  yet,  at  the  deciaive  point,  he 
had  maaaed  twice  aa  many  aa  tiiey.  The  heighta  of  Plratasen, 
which  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  Austro-Buasian  line,  were  the 
key  of  their  poaition.  These  he  stormed  and  took,  thua 
dividing  the  Ime  of  the  alliea,  and  aeparating  their  centre 
both  from  the  right  and  left  winge.  The  battle  waa  now  loat, 
though  aome  detached  fighta  enaaed.  The  losaea  of  the  alliea 
were  great;  12,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  15,000 
made  pria<mera,  and  80  guna  were  captured.  The  French  lose 
waa  probably  10,000  men,^  though  Napoleon'a  bulletin  atated 
it  at  only  8,900.  The  defeat  waa  aerioua,  but  with  skill  and 
courage,  perh^pa,  not  irretrievable.    The  formidable  poaition 

'  Mailath,  B.  v.  a  274. 
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which  the  Austro-Bunrianfl  had  held  at  OlmutB,  might  have 
been  r^nined  and  defended  with  50,000  men.  The  Arch- 
dukei,  Charles  and  John,  were  adyanoing  with  80»000  men, 
who  had  not  been  beaten ;  they  were  in  oommnnication  with 
Hungary,  which  was  taat  rising;  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
was  bringing  20,000  men  from  Bohemia;  another  Bnssian 
corps  was  approaching,  and  the  whole  Russian  Empire  was 
bemnd  them ;  180,000  Prussian,  Saxons,  and  Hessians  were 
in  arms,  but  on  these  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to 
reckon.  The  sllied  Emperors  and  their  general,  Kutusov, 
appear,  howerer,  to  hare  lost  their  courage.  After  an  in- 
terview with  Alexander,  December  4th,  Francis  proceeded  by 
appointment  to  the  French  camp.  He  found  Napoleon  at  the 
^  bivouac  of  Saroschuts.    The  two  Emperors  soon  came  to  an 

sJoSdrntB.  agreement  for  an  armistice,  which  was  definitely  concluded, 
December  6th,  at  Austerlits.  The  French  were  to  occupy 
Austria  with  Yenice  and  its  territory,  the  circle  of  Montabor 
in  Bohemia,  and  all  to  the  east  of  the  road  from  Tabor  to 
Lins,  also  a  part  of  Moiaria  and  the  town  of  Fressburg  in 
Hungary ;  the  Russian  army  was  to  cTacuate  Moraria  and 
Hungary  within  a  fortnight,  and  Oalicia  within  a  month ; 
the  leries  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia  were  to  be  stopped ;  no 
foreign  army  was  to  enter  the  Austrian  territory;  negotia- 
tions for  a  peace  were  to  be  opened  at  Nikolsburg.^  The  day 
after  the  signature  of  this  armistice  Napoleon  leried  on  the 
Austrian  provinces  a  contribution  of  100,000,000  francs.  The 
Russians  began  their  homeward  march  towards  Pohuid.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  had  given  no  pledge  as  to  his  ulterior 
inteiitions.  Napoleon,  who  wished  to  gain  his  friendship,  not 
only  ordered  his  retreat  to  be  respected,  but  also  sent  back 
Prince  Bepnin  and  all  the  soldiers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  who 
had  been  captured  at  Austarlita.  Alexander  placed  his  troops 
in  Silesia  and  Mecklenburg  at  the  disposal  of  the  IQng  of 
Prussia,  and  released  him  from  the  engagements  which  he 
had  entered  into  by  the  Convention  of  Potsdam. 

Frederick  Williajn'sprospecto  began  to  look  gloomy.  When 
Haugwits  congratulated  Napoleon  on  his  success,  uie  latter 
answered:  "Gn&is  compliment  was  meant  for  others,  but 
fortune  has  changed  Uie  address."  He  then  bitterly  de- 
nounced tiie  Sang  of  Prussia's  understanding  with  his  enemies; 

^  BCartens,  SectM,  t.  viiL  p.  386. 
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but  ended  with  promisiiig  to  forgiye  what  had  hamened, 
provided  ProBsia  would  fonn  a  cloee  alliance  with  fhranoe, 
offensiye  and  defensive,  and  as  a  pledge  of  sinceritj  should 
take  formal  possession  of  Hanover.  <^eral  Don,  with  the 
Hanoverian  legion  and  some  English  troops,  had  disembarked 
at  Stade,  November  17th ;  some  Swedish  and  Bnssian  troops 
also  snbsequentlj  passed  the  Elbe,  and  the  Electorate  had 
been  restored  to  the  possession  of  Qeorge  III.  Haugwite, 
instead  of  faUUing  his  instnictions,  signed  at  Schonbrunn, 
December  15th — ^the  very  daj  on  which  Frederick  William 
had  promised  to  declare  war  against  France  if  his  uUimatnm 
was  refused — a  convention  laid  before  him  by  Napoleon,  of 
which  the  |>rincipal  noints  were,  the  cession  to  France  of 
Neufchfttel  m  Switzenand,  and  of  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  Duchy  of  Gleves ;  also  of  the  Principality  of  Anspach  to 
Bavaria.  Prussia,  in  return,  was  to  take  possession  of  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover. 

The  armistice  between  France  and  Austria  was  soon  fol-  pgwyof 
lowed  by  the  Peaox  of  Phssbbttsg,  signed  December  26th ;  ^  ^*"'*' 
to  which  place  the  negotiations,  if  such  they  can  be  called, 
had  been  transferred.    Talleyrand  had  followed  the  French 
army ;  the  treaty  was  drawn  up  by  him,  and  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiaries  had  only  to  affix  their  signatures.    The  Em- 
peror Francis  recognised  all  that  Napoleon  had  done  in  Italy, 
and  renounced  the  Venetian  States  ceded  to  him  by  the 
Treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Lun^viUe.    These  were  now 
to  be  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.    Napoleon  was  recog- 
nized as  King  of  Italy ;  but  that  Ejngdom  was  ultimately  to 
be  separated  from  France ;  though  Napoleon  was  to  name  his 
successor.  Thus  the  House  of  Austria  was  completely  excluded 
from  Italy,  where  she  had  ruled  for  centuries,  and  where  she 
now  possessed  not  even  a  single  fief.    The  Peace  included  wurtem- 
Napoleon's  allies,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  and  ^H^S^ 
Baden ;  which  Princes,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  attached  to  Kingdoms, 
his  fortunes  by  giving  them  so  large  a  share  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical spoils  in  tiie  matter  of  tbe  indemnifications.    The  title 
of  King  now  assumed  by  the  Electors  of  Wurtembei^  and 
Bavaria  was  recognized  by  Francis ;  and  these  two  Sovereigns 
caused  their  new  dignity  to  be  proclaimed,  January  1st,  1806.* 

1  Martens,  JRecueU,  t.  viii  p.  388. 

*  FMer^  Konig  Friedneh  von  WiirUmberg  und  9eme  ^^ 
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inefitablA. 


Battle  of 
Ttalidgar 


Tbe  Bleetorol  Baden  aMuned  the  title  of  Ghraad  Duke.  By 
Aitide  Ym.  Austria  made  oonsideiable  temtoiial  oeaakma 
to  theae  three  Prinoea«  Bavuia,  eapeciallj,  iraa  augmented 
br  the  addition  ci  the  Yorarlberg,  TjroL^  with  Bri^ien  and 
Tteatt  the  Prinoipalitj  of  Bichatadt,  part  of  that  of  Paaaaa, 
and  aereral  other  diatricta.  Napoleon  regarded  the  tranaler  of 
T jrol  to  Bayaria  aa  neoeaaarj  to  the  aaf etj  of  hia  Italian 
ffingdouL  The  oeaaion  of  these  piOTinoes  was.  partionlaily 
grieyooa  to  the  Emperor  Franda.  They  had  been  the  patri- 
mony of  hia  fMoslj  from  the  moat  ancient  timea ;  from  their 
geographical  aitoatioa  they  were  neoeaaary  to  the  aeonrity  of 
hia  frontiers ;  and  he  now  saw  himself  compelled  to  abandon 
them  to  Prinoee  against  whom  he  had  several  causes  of  oom- 
}daint,  and  who  had  &iled  in  their  engagements  towards  him. 
Austria  was  eat  oif  from  her  communications  with  Italy  and 
Switserland,  and  deprived  of  her  influence  in  Qermany;  alie 
lost  a  population  of  nearly  three  million  souls,  with  a  rsTenue 
of  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  million  florins.^  Salxfourg 
was  the  only  compensation  which  she  reoeiTed,  and  the 
hereditary  right  of  appiMuting  the  Orand  Master  c^  the  Teu- 
tonic Order.  The  G-rand  Duke  Leopold,  to  whom  Salaburg 
had  been  assigned  in  1808»  was  compensated  with  the  Princi* 
pality  of  Wunburg,  with  the  electoral  Tote. 

Such  were  the  effects  of  a  campaign  of  two  months !  one  of 
the  military  e^f^-cTcBwre  of  Napoleon,  though  easily  achieTed 
throu^  the  unskUfulness  of  the  gen^nls  with  whom  he  had 
to  contend,  the  irresolution  of  the  allies,  and  the  conduct  of 
Prussia.  But  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  was  too  humiliating  to 
be  lasting*  A  treaty  exacted  by  force  which  compromised  the 
safety  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy,  and  violated  the  rights  and 
constitution  of  the  Emjnre,  could  be  regarded  only  as  a  tmce, 
to  be  broken  on  the  first  farouiable  opportunity.  The  victor, 
by  abusing  his  power,  and  exceeding  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
was  onlv  arming  against  himself  the  animosity  of  all  Europe. 

Napoleon's  success  had  experienced  only  one  material  draw- 
back.  On  October  21st,  1805,  Nelson  had  almost  annihilated, 
off  TniJPALOAB,  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  fleets.  Of 
the  combined  fleet  of  thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  twenty  were 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  English  at  Trelalgar,  while  four 
which  had  escaped  from  the  action  were  subsequently  captured 

*  Garden,  t.  ix.,  p.  SO  sq. 
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by  Sir  Bichard  Strahan,  November  44h.  This  deeiaTe  battle 
seeored  to  Englamd  the  soveragtity  of  the  leas.  The  news  of 
it  rsaehed  Napoleon  on  his  march  to  Vienna.  He  saw  at  once 
the  whole  extent  of  its  consequences,  and  exckimed,  *'  I  cannot 
be  everywhere ! "  The  destmction  or  capture  of  a  SVench 
sqnadrcoi  of  five  vessels  oft  St.  Domingo^  by  Admiral  Duck- 
worth, February  6th,  1808,  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the  French 
marine.  It  never  rose  again  during  the  war.  From  May,  1808, 
to  October,  1808,  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  navies 
lost  82  ships  of  the  line,  26  frigates,  and  88  smidler  ships. 

To  the  loss  of  her  ffreatest  naval  hero  England  was  soon  Death  of 
after  to  add  that  of  her  foremost  statesman.  Pitt  expired  ^^^* 
January  28rd,  1806,  at  the  age  of  forty-six.  Fitt^s  Ministry 
was  succeeded  by  that  of  "  all  the  talents,"  with  Lord  Ghren- 
ville  at  its  head,  and  Fox  for  Foreign  Secretary.  Fox,  who 
had  always  denounced  the  war  as  unjust  and  impolitic,  opened 
negotiations  with  the  French  Gbverment  for  a  peace ;  which, 
however,  had  no  result.^  They  went  off  chiefly  on  the  subject 
of  Sicily,  which  the  French  Q>ovemment  at  first  consented  to 
include  in  the  uHpo99%dM$f  but  withdrew  that  concession  after 
effecting  a  peace  with  Bussia.  Fox  did  not  live  to  see  these 
negotiations  terminated.  He  expired  a  few  months  after  his 
gnBJb  antagonist,  September  18th,  1806. 

The  nature  of  the  oonvention  which  Haugwits  had  eon-  Homffla- 
eluded  at  Schonbrunn  with  Napoleon,  disclosed  on  that  lCn->  ^^^ 
ister's  return  to  Berlin,  filled  Frederick  William  m.  with 
astonishment  and  grief.  With  his  usual  timid  and  eompro- 
miiring  policy  he  laid  the  treaty  before  a  Grand  Council, 
ooUeetod  all  the  principal  objections  to  it  in  the  form  of  an 
explanatoiy  memoir,  which  he  annexed  to  the  act  of  ratification, 
and  sent  Haugwits  to  Paris  to  defend  this  mutilated  monu- 
ment of  his  weakness  and  irreeolution.  At  the  same  time  he 
caused  his  troops  to  enter  Hanover;  but  hastened  to  inform 
the  Bxitirii  Oovemment  that  the  occupation  of  the  Electorate 
was  only  provisional  till  the  general  peace.  He  also  proceeded 
to  reduce  his  army  to  the  peace  establishment,  and  he  invited 
Bussia  and  England  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  Hanover 
and  Lauenburg.  Never  were  so  many  &tal  errors  committed 
in  so  short  a  time.    Napoleon  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 

^  They  will  be  foond  in  Garden,  t.  iz.  pp.  290-900,  and  official  oor- 
reepondenoe,  pp.  310-4M* 
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Ptufltian  King.  He  wai  penraaded  that  Fiederidk  WilUam 
wai  secretlj  hostile  to  him ;  that  he  was  onlj  aeekiiig  to  gain 
time  and  ayoid  a  rupture  with  England.  But  he  said  nothing, 
deferred  an  interview  with  Haugwite,  and  waited  till  Pnuaia 
had  disarmed  herself ;  when  he  received  the  Prussian  Minister, 
and  brow-beat  and  frightened  him  with  one  of  those  bursts  of 
rage  which  were  half  real,  half  assumed.  A  few  dajs  i^ter 
Tfdleyrand  notified  to  Haugwitz  that  the  treaij  of  December 
15th  not  having  been  ratifi^  within  the  prescribed  time,  must 
be  considered  as  null|  and  laid  before  him  for  signature  another 
and  more  disadvaata^eous  one,  in  which  no  compensation  was 
allowed  to  Prussia  for  the  cession  of  Anspach ;  and,  in  order 
to  involTe  her  in  a  war  with  the  English,  Napoleon's  principal 
object,  she  was  required  to  shut  against  them  the  mouths  of 
the  Weser  and  Elbe  and  all  the  Prussian  ports,  and  to  declare 
the  occupation  of  Hanover  definitiTe.  Haugwitz  was  told  that 
if  he  refused  to  accept  this  treaty  the  Fr^ch  armies  would 
immediatelj  march  into  Prussia;  and  under  this  threat  he 
signed  it,  February  16th,  1806.  Frederick  William  m. 
ratified  it,  March  9th.  Thus  the  successor  of  Frederick  the 
Gbeat  had  fallen  all  at  once  to  the  condition  of  an  Elector  of 
Brandenburg. 
The  In  consequence  of  this  treaty  the  King  of  Prussia  declared 

ISS^*'^  ^^'^  havinff  by  a  convention  with  France,  and  in  consideration 
HaaoTOT,  of  the  cession  of  three  Proyinces,  obtained  lawful  possession 
of  the  Qermtai  States  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  tiuneburg, 
belonging  to  France  by  light  of  conquest,  he  hereby  took  pos- 
session of  thran,  and  henceforward  they  were  to  be  consid^ied 
as  subject  to  Prussia.  The  Baron  d'Ompteda,  Minister  of 
George  m.,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  at  Berlin,  demanded  his 
passports,  April  7th ;  and  on  the  20th  the  King  published  a 
mamf esto  reproaching  Prussia  with  her  condudb,  and  calling 
upon  theEmperorand  the  German  body  f<Mr  aid,  as  <me  of  the 
States  of  the  Empire.  At  the  same  time  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  Prussiau  vessels  in  British  ports,  and  all  communica- 
tion with  Prussia  borbidden.  The  blockade  of  the  Ems, 
Weser,  Elbe,  and  Trave  was  declared  (May  16th),  but  that  of 
the  Trave  was  raised  a  few  days  after  in  favour  of  Russian 
and  Swedish  commerce.  On  the  11th  of  June  Gbeat  Britain 
declared  war  against  Prussia.^    The  occupation  of  Hanover 

^  GardeDy  t  ix.  p.  81  aqq. 
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b  J  the  Pmasuuia  also  led  to  a  debnation  of  war  agamst  that 
Power  bj  Sweden.  G-ustayus  IV.  was  a  warm  partiaan  of 
Oreat  Britain ;  enren  against  the  desire  of  the  British  Cabinet 
he  persisted  in  ooeapying  the  Duohj  of  Lauenborg,  part  of  the 
HanoTerian  dominions,  after  Pmssia  had  annonnoed  her  in- 
tention to  take  possession  of  them.  Hostilities,  however, 
were  chiefly  confined  to  a  blockade  of  the  Prussian  ports  b j 
the  Swedes,  and  were  terminated  in  a  few  months  without 
any  event  of  importance.' 

Snch,  in  Noxthem  Europe,  were  the  consequences  of  the  The  FNneh 
battle  of  Austerlitz  and  Peace  of  Pressburg.  We  must  now  ^  ^*^* 
consider  their  effects  in  the  South.  Upwards  of  18,000 
Russians  from  GorfCk,  and  about  6,000  English  from  Malta, 
had  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  November  20th,  1805.  The 
King  of  the  Two  SiciHes,  although  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
September  21st  to  resist  by  force  any  infringement  of  his 
neutrality,  not  only  made  no  opposition  to  the  landing  of  these 
troops,  but  openly  joined  in  the  coalition,  by  putting  the 
Neapolitan  army  at  the  disposal  of  (General  Lacy,  the  Russian 
commander.  Tlie  Court  of  Naples  thus  committed,  no  doubt 
a  technical  breach  of  its  engagements.  The  matter,  howcTer, 
resolyes  itself  into  a  question  of  policy ;  and  in  this  view  no 
doubt  Ferdinand  IV.,  or  rather  Queen  Caroline,  committed 
an  error,  but  a  yery  natural  and  excusable  one.  The  Anglo- 
Bussian  and  Neapolitan  armies,  when  united,  numbered  more 
than  60,000  men,  and  it  was  decided  that  this  force  should 
traverse  Italy  and  throw  itself  upon  Mass^na's  rear.  To 
oppose  this  moTement,  the  Viceroy,  Prince  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais,  detached  all  the  men  that  could  be  spared  from  Ckmvion 
St.  Cyr's  force  at  Venice,  mobilized  25,000  of  the  National 
G-uud,  and  with  the  addition  of  the  garrison  of  Ancona,  and 
some  detachments  from  Leghorn,  collected  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Boman  States  an  army  of  45,000  men. 

Napoleon  at  first  dissembled  his  resentment  against  the  THeBteneh 
Court  of  Naples.    It  was  not  till  after  the  Peace  of  ftessburg  ^Sm, 
had  been  signed  that  he  drew  up  at  Schdnbmnn,  December  i*^ 
27th,  1805,  a  prodamatiion  addressed  to  his  army,  but  in- 
tended for  all  Europe,  in  which  he  denounced  the  ingratitude 
of  the  Sang  of  Naples,  lauded  his  own  generosity,  and  an- 

^  For  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Gastavns  IV.  see  ffigtoHsches 
GemakU  der  leUten  Begierungsfahre  des  gewumm  Kdntgs  €hiHav  IV. 
Adoifha  ;  translated  from  a  semi-oiBcial  Swedish  work. 
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notoioed  that  the  NeapoHtan  "DjiuiMtj  liad  ceMed  to  reign, 
l&e  proolamatioii,  howerer,  wwi  not  published  at  Buris  till 
January  8lBt»  1806»  after  Napoleon's  retmm,  wlien  he  had 
ripened  his  plaos  and  aasoied  himself  of  all  the  advantages 
of  the  TieiSfy  of  Freesbnrg.  Na|>oleon  gave  the  nominal 
command  of  the  army  destiniBd  agamst  Naples  to  hk  brother 
Joseph,  thus  designating  hm  as  the  snooessor  of  Ferdinand 
rV. ;  bat  the  operations  were  in  realitj  direeted  by  Mass^na. 
The  inTEsion  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  was  a  mere  mili« 
tary  promenade.  The  day  after  his  defeat  at  Austerlits  the 
Smperor  Alexander  had  directed  Ghnend  Laey  to  eracnate 
Italy  and  return  to  Corfd.  The  English  were  consequently 
also  obliged  to  retire,  but  they  proceeded  only  into  fitieily. 
Queen  Ouoline,  thus  deserted  by  her  allies,  despatched  Car- 
dinal Buffo  to  deprecate  Napoleon's  wrath,  and  to  offer  very 
humble  oonditions ;  but  he  refused  to  reoeiTe  her  ambassador. 
Ferdinand,  peroeiTing  that  all  was  lost,  embariced  for  Sicily, 
January  18th.  ^  Caroline,  who  inherited  her  mother^s  spirit, 
remained  behind,  and  raised  an  army  composed  of  thebri|§^ds 
of  Calabria  and  the  Abmzsi,  and  the  lamaromi  of  the  metro- 
polis, with  whom  were  joined  the  prisoners  in  the  jails*  But 
the  richer  and  more  respectable  dasses,  alarmed  at  a  pro- 
ceeding which  threatened  their  properties  and  their  lives,  also 
armed,  formed  themsdyes  into  regiments,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  French  as  liberators.  Mass^na  airired  before 
Naples  with  the  centre  of  the  French  army  without  haTing 
fought  a  battle,  February  14fth,  and  entered  the  capital 
without  resistance.  The  Queen  did  not  quit  Naples  tOI  the 
French  had  arrired,  when  she  embarked  tor  Sicily.  Joseph 
Bonaparte  entered  Naples,  February  16th.  He  was  receiyed 
by  the  common  people  with  feelings  of  hatred,  by  the  citiaens 
and  nobles  with  undisguised  joy. 
aoMph  The  Prince  Boyal  had  retired  into  Calabria  with  about 

^!iSo        18,000  men  under  Marshal  Bosenheim  and  Count  Boger  de 

" Damas ;  while  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philippsthal,  with  another 

division  of  the  Neapolitan  army,  had  tiirown  himself  into 
Qaeta  and  aamounced  his  intention  to  hold  out  to  the  last 
extremity.  Mass^na undertook  the  siege  of  Qaeta;  General 
Bopiar  was  despatched  against  the  Count  de  Damas  and 
Bosenheim,  whose  troops  he  soon  dispersed.  The  Prince 
Boyal  embarked  at  Scylla  for  Sicily.  Joseph  Bonaparte  now 
proceeded  into  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  received  at  Soiliagno 
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the  Imperial  Decree  of  April  Ist,  1806,  which  oonstitated 
him  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  crown  was  to  be  hereditary 
in  the  male  line,  and  his  rights  to  the  crown  of  France  were 
resenred,  but  the  two  crowns  oonld  not  be  united  on  the  same 
head.  Napoleon,  however,  still  kept  his  brother  in  depend- 
ence bj  giving  him,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Neapolitan 
crown,  the  dignity  of  Grand  Elector  of  the  French  Empire, 
and  thus  reducing  him  to  the  rank  of  a  feudatory. 

King  Joseph  ddd  not  enjoy  his  new  dignity  altogether  un*  Bftttia  of 
molested.  The  revolution  had  caused  great  discontent  in  the  ^^^  ^^^' 
provinces,  the  lawless  population  of  iHiich  revolted  at  the 
severe  administration  introduced  by  the  Frraidi.  Their  dis- 
content was  encouraged  b^  Queen  Oaioline,  who  opened  a 
correspondence  with  tiie  brigands  of  Calabria,  engaged  their 
two  most  famous  chiefs,  Michael  Pes2K>,  better  known  as  Fra 
Diavolo,  and  Sciarpa,  to  organize  an  insurrection,  and  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army.  The  movement  was 
assisted  by  the  English.  General  Stuart,  embarking  at  Mes- 
sina, July  1st,  1806,  with  6,000  English  and  3,000  Nea- 
politans, landed  in  the  Gulf  of  Eufemia.  Stuart  defeated  at 
Maida,  July  5th,  the  iVench  under  Beynier,  inflicted  on  them 
a  loss  of  4,000  men,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  Oatan- 
zaro.  A  general  rising  of  the  peasantry  now  took  place; 
many  of  the  French  were  massacred,  fieynier  was  surrounded 
at  Catanzaro,  but  succeeded  in  catting  his  way  through  the 
insurgent  bands  and  reaching  Oassano.  The  surronder  of 
Ghteta  at  length  enabled  Mass^na  to  come  to  his  assistance. 
On  July  lOtib  the  intrepid  commandant  of  that  place  was 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  conveyed  on  board  an  English 
vessel ;  and  on  the  18th  it  capitulated.  Mass^na  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  down  the  insurgent  royaUsts.  €toneral 
Stuart  re-embarked  for  Sidly,  September  5th,  and  thus 
put  a  virtual  end  to  the  insurrection.  Some  of  the  moro 
obstinate,  however>  still  held  out,  as  Fra  Diavolo,  who, 
however,  was  captured  at  Sora,  and  g^uillotined  at  Naples, 
November  10th. 

After  his  splendid  campaign  of  1805,  Napoleon  proceeded  j^*^^^.^' 
with  his  favourite  object  of  obliterating  all  traces  of  ropub-  tJSoona.* 
licanism.    On  January  Ist,  1806,  the  Bepublican  calendar 
was  suppressed  and  the  Gregorian  rostorea.    The  Pantheon 
was  again  dedicated  to  Divine  worship.     Beforo  long  the 
Tribunate  was  abolished.    Bonaparte,  who,  on  his  accession 

V.  CO 
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to  the  Oonstilate,  bad  pxodaimed  aloud  tihe  iprineipIeB  of 
libeortj  and  equalily,  now  proceeded  to  elerate  hia  family  b j 
royal  and  pnnoelj  uacriageB.  Hxa  atep-aon,  Eugene  Bean- 
bamaia,  was  marned  to  a  daugbter  of  tbe  Kmg  of  Bavaria. 
Tbe  Orand  Duke  of  Baden  demanded  for  bis  eon  tbe  band  of 
Eugene's  sister,  St^banie.  Of  Napoleon's  three  sisters,  tbe 
principalis  of  Ouartalla  was  conferred  upon  Pkuiline»  married 
to  Prince  JBorgbese:  Elisa,  married  to  the  ConricanBaecioocbi, 
bftd  been  invested  witb  tbe  Principalities  of  Lucca  and  Piom- 
faino,  to  wbicb  Maasa  Oarcara  was  added:  bis  third  sister, 
Caroline,  was  manied  to  Murat,  on  whom  Berg  and  Oleves, 
ceded  by  Prussia,  were  now  bestowedt  witb  tbe  title  of  Oiand 
Duke  01  Berg.  Two  more  brothers  besides  Joseph  were  soon 
to  receiTe  tbe  royal  diadsm.  Tbe  Yenetiaa  States  were 
united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  by  Imperial  Decrees,  and  the 
Frorinces  of  Dalmatia,  Istria,  the  Priuli,  Oadora^  Belluiio« 
Oonegliftno,  Treyiso,  Fcltre,  Bassano,  Yioensa,  Padua,  BoTigo, 
were  erected  into  Duchies,  grand  fiefs  of  tbe  Empire.  Six 
more  fi^  were  created  in  tbe  Kingdom  of  Naples,  tiiree  in 
Panna  and  Piacenza.  Bertbier  was  presented  with  tbe  Prin- 
cipality of  Neufcbfttel;  Talleyrand  witii  that  of  Benevento; 
Bemadotte  with  that  of  Ponte  Oorro.^ 
-  ^^  A  distinction  began  at  this  period  to  be  drawn  between 
isoSr^'^  France  and  tbe  Frendi  Empire.  Napoleon  bad  reviyed  tbe 
project  of  a  uniyersal  monarchy.  Frwace  was  to  become  tbe 
centre  of  a  political  system,  round  which  other  States  were  to 
grayitate.  But  her  goyemment  baring  become  a  despotism, 
a  republic  among  her  satellTtes  would  ha/re  been  an  incon- 
gruity; and  tbe  Dutch,  who  bad  abeady  sacrificed  their 
independence,  were  therefore  now  to  lose  eyen  the  forms  of 
freedom.  Their  subjection  to  Prance  bad  been  productiye  of 
nothing  but  misery  and  discontent.  The  maritime  war  into 
which  they  had  been  compelled  to  enter  bad  depriyed  them 
of  their  colonies  and  their  trade.'  In  May,  160i6,  tbe  Em- 
peror's brother,  Louis,  witb  tbe  title  of  Aing  of  Holland, 
receiyed  also  that  of  Constable  of  France,  reminding  him  that 
he  was  but  a  feudatory  of  the  Eboipire.    The  burdens  imposed 

^  For  the  cfaancter  of  Napoleon,  see  Paine.  NapoUm;  Ubtj, 
NapoUfm  Mtme ;  Roeeheiy,  JfqpoUan :  the  laH  Pham  ;  the  works  of 
MasMm ;  and  the  Mtmovn  of  Madame  de  Remnsat  and  othen. 

*  Tbe  Duteh  oolony  of  the  Gape  ol  Good  Hope  was  reduced  by  the 
BngUsh  in  Jfia&uaiy*  1808. 
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upon  bis  kingdom  were  of  a  oorresponding  natnre.  Holkad 
was  compelled  to  increafle  its  army  from  10,000  to  50,000 
men,  and  to  keep  it  on  that  footing  by  the  French  method  (rf 
conscription.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say  that  Louis  redsted 
as  mudi  as  he  could  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon.^  The  Freoich 
Emperor  did  not  yenture  to  conyert  the  HeWetic  Bepublic 
into  a  monarchy,  but  contented  himself  with  the  office  and 
title  of  Mediator. 

The  appropriation  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Italy,  Naples,  and  confedenr 
Holland,  and  the  erection  of  the  Italian  fiefs,  were  the  direct  ^1^^^ 
results  of  conquest ;  the  oyerthrow  of  the  Empire,  the  most 
audacious,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  most  lasting  act  of 
Napoleon's  reign,  and  the  erection  on  its  ruins  of  another 
subserrient  State,  the  ComPBDBSATiov  ot  the  BHnns,  though 
also  due  to  the  preponderance  of  the  French  arms,  were 
effected  by  the  fiat  of  Napoleon  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Powers  formixig  the  Confederation. 
The  Empire  had  long  been  declining.  The  Bef ormation  had 
struck  the  first  blow  at  it  by  dividing  its  unity  and  separat- 
ing the  interests  of  its  yarious  States.  The  growth  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom,  and  especially  the  reign  of  Frederick  the 
Gkreat,  had  tended  further  to  its  ruin,  not  only  by  weakening 
the  power  and  prestige  of  the  House  of  Austria,  m  which  the 
Imperial  crown  had  become  almost  a  heirloom,  but  also  by 
destroying  all  respect  for  the  forms  of  the  ancient  regime. 
The  consequences  became  apparent  in  the  war  with  the 
French  Bepublic.  The  want  of  union  among  the  Oerman 
States  in  that  struggle,  we  haye  already  seen.  Many  of 
them  adhered  to  the  jK>licy  of  defection  aaopted  by  Prussia, 
and  hence  the  Imperial  authority  became  Uttle  more  than 
nominal.  The  Treaties  of  Campo  Formio  and  Lun^yille,  the 
cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine,  and  the  indemnifica- 
tions and  secularizations  consequent  upon  it,  gave  the  first 
tokens  of  dissolution ;  and  after  the  Treaty  of  Pressburg  the 
Holy  Boman  Empire  existed  only  by  sufferance. 

'Ae  project  of  a  Confederation  of  the  secondaiy  German 
States  under  the  protection  of  some  great  foreign  Power, 
originated  with  the  Baron  de  Waits,  principal  Minister  of 
the  Elector  of  Hesse,  in  1804.  It  was  proposed  that  the 
Confederation  should  consist  of  purely  German  States,  that 

^  See  Jonasen,  NapoHon  I,  et  U  roi  Louis. 
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is,  0iidi  as  were  unconnected  with  any  other  oountry;  aiegu- 
lation  which  excluded  Austria,  PtaAna,  and  Hanoyer/  &e 
scheme  was  &Tonrabl j  reoeiTed  hr  Talle jrand ;  but  so  long 
as  Napoleon  hoped  to  obtain  the  alliance  of  Pmssia,  nothing 
was  done  towards  its  execution.  That  hope  being  entiielj 
dissipated  in  1806,  the  project  was  reiiTed.  The  Baron 
Dalberg,  Ardi-Chanoellor  of  the  Empire,  was  the  prime 
moyer  in  it;*  and  especiallj  he  appointed  Cardinal  Fesdi, 
Napoleon's  uncle,  to  oe  his  coadjutor,  a  step  which  gaye 
great  displeasure  to  the  Emperor  Francis.  The  matter  was 
concluded  bj  a  trealr  signed  at  Paris,  Julj  12th,  1806,  bj 
Talle jrand  and  the  Ministers  of  twelye  Soyereign  Houses  of 
the  Empire,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Kings  of  Bayaria 
and  Wurtemberg,  the  Elector  of  Mainz,  the  Onnd  Duke  of 
Baden,  and  the  Landgraye  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  These 
Princes  declared  themselyes  perpetually  seyered  from  the 
Empire,  and  united  together  as  ''the  Confederate  States  of 
the  Bhine.'"  The  common  interests  of  the  Confederation 
were  to  be  treated  in  a  Diet  to  assemble  at  Frankfurt  (Art.  6). 
This  Diet,  howeyer,  neyer  met,  nor  was  its  Assembly  eyer  in* 
yoked  hj  any  member  of  the  League. 
Bfediatised  The  Emperor  of  the  French  was  proclaimed  Protector  of 
"^"^  the  Confederation  (Art.  12).    As  such,  he  was  priyileged  to 

name  the  successor  of  the  Prince-Primate,  to  call  out  the 
contingents  of  the  members  of  the  Confederation,  and  to 
concur  in  the  admission  of  new  members.  Napoleon  pro- 
daimed*  by  a  letter  of  September  11th,  1806,  that  he  in- 
tended not  to  meddle  with  the  internal  a&irs  of  the  different 
States,  and  he  kept  his  word;  for  they  were,  in  fact,  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  him.  The  sole  object  at  whidi  he 
aimed  was  secured  by  Article  35,  which  established  an  alli- 
ance between  the  IVench  Empire  and  the  Confederation, 
binding  it  to  make  common  cause  with  Napoleon  in  all  his 
wars;  an  arrangement  which  immediately  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal nearly  70,000  men.  The  Confederation  was  gradually 
enlarged  by  the  accession  of  other  States  up  to  the  year  1808. 
Th^  were  admitted  by  Napoleon  alone,  without  consulting 
tiie  other  members.    The  potentates  thus  subsequently  ad- 

^  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  121^  eqq. 

*  See  Beaolieu-ltaroomiay,  Karl  von  Daibetg  wad  aeme  Zeii, 
'  Beek,  Zur  VerfBL8$yngMfe9chiehte  des  BMnbunda;  Rambaud,  La 
daminaHon  Fhrn^aise  en  AUemaffne. 
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mitted  were  the  Eleetor  of  Wnrzbarg,  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
the  new  King  of  Westphalia,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz,  the  Dnkes  of  Saze- Weimar,  Saze-Gk>tha,  and  many 
minor  Princes.  In  1810,  the  States  componng  the  Con- 
federation had  a  total  population  of  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  million  sonls,  bonnd  to  furnish  contingents  amounting 
to  120,682  men.'  By  Articles  24  and  25  of  the  Treaty  of 
Ckmfederation,  the  wime^^aJte  German  nobility,  that  is,  tiiose 
Princes  and  nobles  who  were  before  subjected  only  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  were  now  re- 
duced under  that  of  the  Princes  in  whose  dominions  their 
domains  lay ;  and  thus,  from  being  subjects  of  the  Empire, 
they  became  subjects  of  co-estateist  of  the  Empire.  Such 
princes  and  nobles  were  said  to  be  mediaJtwed;  a  new 
euphemism,  inyented  for  an  act  of  spoliation.  Two  of  the 
few  remaining  Imperial  cities,  Nuremberg  and  Frankfurt, 
lost  their  independence  by  the  Act  of  Confederation ;  Augs- 
burg had  been  placed  under  the  dominion  of  Bavaria  by  tiie 
Peace  of  Pressburg. 

On  August  1st,  1806,  Baoher,  Napoleon's  ehourgS  S affaires  ^^^. 
at  the  Diet  of  Batisbon,  presented  a  note  declaring  that  the  BMum^ 
French  Emperor  no  longer  recognized  the  Imperial  Constitu-  ]§J^> 
tion,  and  that  he  had  accepted  the  title  of  Protector  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Bhine.  A  declaration  to  the  same 
effect  was  also  haoided  in  by  the  Confederate  Princes. 
Napoleon  alleged  as  his  principal  reasons  for  this  step :  that 
the  Treaty  of  Pressburg  had  placed  the  Qerman  Courts  allied 
with  F^rance  in  a  condition  incompatible  with  that  of  States 
of  the  Empire;  that  the  Empire  had  been  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  of  weakness  as  to  i^ord  no  protection  to  its  sub- 
jects, and  to  have  become  only  a  means  of  dissension  and 
discord.  Thus  an  Electorate  had  been  suppressed  by  the 
union  of  Hanoyer  with  Prussia,  and  a  Northern  King  had 
incorporated  with  his  other  States  a  IVovince  of  the  Empire. 
This  allusion  referred  to  Gustavus  lY.  of  Sweden,  who, 
offended  by  the  conduct  of  his  Pomeranian  subjects,  had 
annulled,  by  a  rescript  of  June  26th,  1806,  the  actual  oon- 
stitution  of  his  (German  provinces,  and  introduced  that  of 
Sweden. 

The  Emperor  Francis  immediately  determined  to  resign  a 

^  See  Statistical  Table,  in  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  379. 
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crown  which  had  long  been  Utile  more  than  a  Tain  ornament. 
He  pabludied  a  dedaration  at  Vienna,  Angiut  6th,  1806,  to 
the  effect  that  by  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  he  oon- 
sideied  himself  released  from  all  connection  with  the  Gherman 
body,  and  that  in  laying  down  the  Imperial  Crown  and 
(JoTeammant,  he  absolyed  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  States 
of  the  Empire  from  their  allegiance  to  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  liberated  all  his  Oerman  Proyinces  from  their  obliga- 
tions towards  the  Empire.^  Thus  was  extinguished,  after  a 
duration  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  the  Holy  Boman 
Empire.  Francis  11.,  the  twenty-first  Emperor  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  henceforth  bore  the  title  of  Francis  L,  Emperor 
of  Austria. 
Theiter  All  resistance  would,  indeed,  have  been  useless,  eyen  had 

^^1^  Francis  been  inclined  to  resist.  Napoleon  had  retained 
160,000  men  in  Bayaria  and  Suabia,  who  were  supported  at 
the  expense  of  those  subservient  proyinces.  An  act  of  the 
Bnssians  afforded  him  a  pretext  for  this  proceeding.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Pressburg,  Istna  and  Dalmatia  were  o^Led  to  the 
French;  but  the  Montanegiins,  at  tiie  instigation  of  the 
Bussisns,  who  had  a  squadron  in  the  Gkdf  of  Cattaro, 
descended  from  the  mountains  to  preyent  the  French  Gtoneral 
If olitor  from  taking  possession  of  Cattaro ;  and  Baron  Brody, 
the  Austrian  commandant,  under  the  plea  of  compulsion,  had 
deliyered  that  place,  together  with  Budna  and  Castel  Noyo, 
to  a  few  Russian  troc^  (March  4th,  1806).  Napoleon  here- 
upon declared  that  it  was  for  Austria  to  deliyer  to  him  these 
pkoes  agreeably  to  treaty;  that  he  should  not  attempt  to 
take  them  by  fmse;  but  that  meanwhile,  till  the  treaty  was 
fully  executed,  his  army  would  continue  to  occupy  the  central 
proyinces  of  Clermany.  In  this  occupation  was  included  the 
Austrian  town  of  Braunau,  which  the  French  had  not  yet 
eyacuated. 

Negotiations  for  a  peace  between  France  and  Russia  had 
been  going  on  at  the  same  time  with  those  already  mentioned 
between  France  and  England.  M.  d'Oubril,  tiie  Bnssian 
plenipotentiaay,  signed  a  treaty  at  Paris,  July  20tfa,  1806, 
by  which  it  was  a^preed  that  the  Russians  should  eyaonate  all 
the  district  known  as  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro ;  Napoleon,  on  his 
side,  consenting  to  restore  the  independence  of  the  Republic 

^  IMaraiian  in  Garden,  t  ix.  p.  140  sqq. 
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of  Bagnaa^  whidi  the  Franoh  had'  stissecU  May  87ih,  and  to 
withdiav  his  troom  from  Qenamj  inthin  three  months 
after  ngnatnre  of  the  treaty.  But  tiie  Emperor  Alexander, 
alleging  that  d'Onbril  had  not  olMerved  hie  instmctionB,  re- 
foeed  to  ratify.  The  abolition  of  the  Empire^  indeed,  in  the 
maintenance  of  which  fionia  took  a  great  interest,  made  an 
eeaential  alteration  in  the  questions  between  that  country 
and  France.  Alexander  declared  in  a  manifesto  addressed  to 
his  Senate,  September  1st,  1806,  that  he  found  bimself  com- 
pelled to  continue  the  war  against  Napoleon.^  Hence  the 
Bocca  di  Onttaro  remained  in  ^e  possession  of  the  Bussians 
till  the  Peaee  of  TiMt,  August,  1807. 

Napoleon's  tyrannical  proceedings  in  Germany,  the  extinc-  The 
tion  A  the  Empire,  the  burdens  imposed  upon  the  inhabitants  ^^^^ 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Frencn  troops,  excited  indigna- 
tion even  among  those  who  had  once  oeen  his  admirers. 
Numerous  articles  and  pamphlets  were  published  at  Nurem- 
berg and  Leipsic,  painting  him  in  the  darkest  colours  as  the 
oppressor  of  Oermany,  and  calling  on  the  Oermans  to  shake 
off  the  yoka  Marshal  Berthier  caused  Palm,  a  bookseller  of 
Nuremberg,  charged  with  selling  a  pamphlet  entitled  €hr^ 
mamf  in  iU  deepeat  HwniiUaUont  to  be  a^rehended  and  con- 
ducted to  the  fortress  of  Braunau ;  where,  by  sentence  of  a 
court-martial,  he  was  shot,  August  26tk'  But  this  cruel  and 
lyrannical  act  was  calcolated  to  inspire  the  Oermans  with  a 
deeper  hatred  of  Napoleon  and  the  French  than  any  pam- 
phlets could  haye  excoted. 

The  Confederation  of  the  Bhine  completed  another  great  ^MoiMii'a 
step  towards  umyerml  domination.  Napoleon  was  now  {Sw!'^^ 
master  of  Italy  and  Dalmatia ;  he  had  humUed  Austria  and 
oYcrtunied  the  first  throne  of  Ohristendom ;  he  was  the  Pro- 
tector and  Dictator  of  a  great  part  of  Oermany.  A  G(erman 
coalition  against  him  was  no  l<mger  possible;  yet,  while  a 
military  monarchy  like  Prussia  remamed  intad;,  he  could 
hardly  be  said  to  reign  in  Oermany.    That  monarchy,  how- 

^  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  310. 

*  '<Ce  n'est  pas  on  crime  ordinaire  que  de  i^pandre  des  libelles 
dans  un  liea  oii  se  tioayent  les  armto  franfaisea ;.  quand  oee  libelles 
proFoqnent  k  raMasBinat  en  inmirgeaat  lea  habitantiB  centre  les  troupes, 
o'eii  mi  eiime  de  haute  trahiaon."  Btunaa,  ap.  Waeliamnth,  Oueh> 
Frankrnehi  tsi  B^vohOiarmiiiaUery  B.  iii  S.  400;  Menaeli  B.  tL 
B.  470. 
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enter,  was  now  laolated,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  cnuih 
it.  Tlie  subjectioii  of  Pmasia  would  open  out  new  patke  to 
Napoleon's  bonndless  ambitbn.  The  eonqueat  of  Benmaik 
would  then  be  eaaj,  and  would  inaurethat  of  Sweden.  Baasia 
might  next  aubmit  to  the  yoke;  and  then,  if  even  Bngland 
heraelf  could  not  be  subjugated*  a  mardi  into  Aaia  and  the 
destmction  of  her  empire  in  that  quarter  might  at  least 
oeaae  to  be  chimericaL^ 
FMmeh  The  establishment  of  the  Bhenish  Oonfederadon  waa  at 

^^^  once  an  attack  and  an  insult  upon  Pmssia.  Although  she 
had  the  deepest  interest  in  the  matter,  she  had  not  be^  con- 
sulted; nay,  it  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret  from  her. 
Contempt  was  thus  added  to  perfidy.  Both  these  were  also 
manifested  by  the  twenly-^fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  by 
which  Frederick  William's  brother-in-law,  the  head  of  ^e 
House  of  Nassau-Orange,  was  fnediatuedf  and  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  princes  of  Europe  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a  vassal  under  Murat,  the  new  Grand  Duke  of  Berg.*  By 
way  of  conciliating  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  was  told  that  t1 
he  should  be  incUned  to  unite  the  remaining  Qerman  States 
into  a  new  Oonf edexation,  and  to  assume  the  Imperial  drown 
for  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  Napoleon  would  second  the 
project.'  The  latter  part  of  this  offer  was  at  once  declined 
by  Frederick  William,  out  of  consideration  for  the  House  of 
Austria;  but  he  appears  to  have  joyfully  accepted  the  idea 
of  a  new  Confederation,  and  to  haye  made  some  advances  in 
that  way  to  the  Electors  of  Saxony  aud  Hesse-Oassel,  and  to 
the  Dukes  of  Mecklenburg.  Napoleon,  however,  waa  not 
sincere  in  these  oyertures.  The  French  Qoyemment  took 
caxe  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  Oourt  of  Dresden  respect* 
ing  the  intentions  of  Prussia.  The  Elector  of  Hesse  was 
openly  menaced  with  the  loss  of  Hanau,  if  he  should  accede 
to  the  rival  Ck>nf ederation,  while  the  principality  of  Fulda 
-WBM  hdd  out  to  him  as  a  bait  for  joining  that  of  the  Bhine. 

^  That  Napoleon  really  entertained  projects  of  this  sort,  appears 
from  Connt  Stadion's  revelationB.    See  Garden,  t.  ix.  p.  1S80. 

*  Homme  ePitat,  t.  ix.  p.  167. 

'  Letter  of  Talleyfand  to  Laforet,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin^ 
Jnljr  d2nd.  Lef ^bvre,  eh.  xx.  LaforH  made  the  proposition  to  the 
Camnet  of  Berlin  only  yerbalhr  and  with  some  altenitioD  in  the  tetms. 
ThoMi  instead  of  saying  that  Napoleon  wonld  secfmd  it,  he  only  said 
that  he  wonld  twi  oppose  U.    Homme  d^itat,  t  ix.  p.  17S  sq. 
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The  towns  of  Bremen,  Hunbnrg,  and  Lnbeck  reoeiyed  im- 
perionB  orders  not  to  enter  the  Pirassian  Lea^e,  thongh 
Kapoleon  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  those  cities.^  Napoleon's 
iinmendly  intentions  were  also  displayed  by  other  measmes. 
Marshal  JBemadotte  was  ordered  to  oooopy  Nnremberg,  and 
to  adyance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Prussia  and  Saiony. 
The  fortress  of  Wesel,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Ehine,  was 
seized  and  incorporated  with  the  department  of  the  Boer. 
The  Abbeys  of  verden,  Elten»  and  Essen,  in  Westphalia, 
were  also  seised  by  Mnrat  A  large  force  was  assembled  on 
the  Ems ;  the  Dachy  of  Berg  was  innndated  wil^  troops,  and 
the  western  frontier  of  Prussia  appeared  to  be  snrronnded. 

It  is  possible,  howeyer,  that  I^iederick  William  m.  might 
haye  oyerlooked  these  injuries  and  insults,  but  for  anolJier,  ^S^wZr. 
which  filled  up  the  measure  of  them.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  negotiations  for  a  peace  were  at  this  time  going  on  be- 
tween England  and  France.  When  Frederick  WiUiamleamed, 
on  August  7th,  that  Napoleon  intended  to  restore  to  England 
Hanoyer  which  he  had  receiyed  in  order  to  ayert  the  French 
Emperor's  wrath,  and  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  price  of 
his  dishonour,  his  rage  knew  no  boimds.  The  news  soon  got 
abroad,  and  produced  a  like  effect  upon  the  people.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  whidi  ensued.  The 
Prussian  Ministers  affected  to  attribute  their  indignation 
solely  to  the  perfidy  of  the  French  Qoyemment,  in  threaten- 
ing to  depriye  them  of  a  country  which  it  had  forced  tiiem 
to  accept ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  King  and  many  leading 
personages  had  thrown  a  coyetous  eye  upon  Hanoyer,  and 
that  they  were  exceedingly  sorry  to  be  depriyed  of  it.*  The 
restoration  of  it  was,  howeyer,  now  become  necessary,  in 
order  to  make  their  peace  with  England. 

Napoleon  affirmed  that  he  was  driyen  into  the  Prussian 
war ;  that  it  had  not  entered  into  his  calculations.  But  it 
appears  from  the  correspondence  of  his  Fdreign  Office,  that 
the  oyerthrow  of  Prussia  had  been  contemplated  since  No- 
yember,  1805 ;  *  his  measures  were  well  calctOated  to  proyoke 
a  war,  and  the  retaining  of  his  troops  in  Oermany  to  carry  it 

^  Ham$ne  tPHai.  p-  174  sqq. 

'  This  appears  nom  the  eonfessioB  of  Lnechesini  to  the  eelebrated 
Pnusian  pnUidst,  Gents.  See  Gents's  Mim.  du  m&is  €POc(obre,  in 
Garden,  t.  x.  p.  ML 

*  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  8. 
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on  jn&  speed  and  snooew.  On  the  other  hand,  Prosaia 
chofle  an  unfortunate  moment  to  oommeuoe  it.  Sbe  had 
already  aooepted  man  j  insnlta*  and  if  she  could  hare  digested 
those  now  offered  to  her  but  half  a  year,  she  might  prdbably 
haye  found  herself  supported  by  another  ooalition.  But  a 
violent  war  party  had  arisent  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
beautiful  and  spirited  Queen,  the  King's  cousin,  Frinoe 
Louis,  and  many  of  the  leading^  statesmen  and  generals  of 
the  "HTingdotn ;  and  the  mehmcholy  and  irresolute  Fredezick 
William  found  himself  unable  to  resist  the  warlike  ardour  of 
his  Oourt  and  people.  Another  motiye  seems  also  to  haTe 
operated  with  his  Ministry.  Prussia  was  in  a  state  of  isola- 
tion. She  had  lost  l^e  confidence  of  Burope,  and  any  pro- 
positions for  support  and  alliance  would  not  haTe  been  Ust^ied 
to,  unless  she  nnrt  proTcd  her  sincerity  by  a  war/ 

A  day  or  two  after  it  was  known  in  Berlin  that  Napoleon 

mttanatiim.  oontemplat^d  the  restoration  of  Hanorer  to  England,  the 
Prussian  army  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  a  war  footing. 
Before  commencing  the  war,  it  was  necessary  for  Prussia  to 
disembarrass  herself  of  the  enemies  which  her  alliance  with 
France  had  brought  upon  her.  A  recondliation  was  effected 
with  the  Sing  of  Sweden,  August  17th.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions were  renewed  with  the  English  GoTcmment,  and  Lord 
Howick,  who  had  succeeded  Fox  as  Foreign  Minister,  an- 
nounced, September  25th,  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  the 
Elbe,  the  Weser,  and  the  Ems.  Lord  Morpeth  was  deqiatched 
a  few  days  after  to  negotiate  a  treaty.  On  his  arrival  at 
Berlin,  the  King  and  Queen  of  Prussia  had  ahready  set  off 
for  the  army.  Hie  found  them  at  Weimar,  October  12th.  A 
great  battle  was  then  impending,  and  Hangwits  would  settle 
nothing  with  the  English  Ambassador  till  it  had  been  de- 
cided. The  King  of  Pruesia,  it  is  said,  if  his  anns  dionld 
be  successful,  was  resolred  to  keep  Hanoyer;  in  the  other 
eyent,  to  exchange  it  for  the  alliance  and  subsidies  of  Eng- 
land.^   As  a  last  attempt  to  avert  a  war,  which  Fredeiidr 

^.See  the  ocnleasioii  of  the  Maiquis  LuoehesiBi,  ap.  Qs&ts,  ubi 
wmrAy  p.  358. 

*  Mhnoires  de  Gentz ;  Lef^bvre,  eh.  xxii.  A  treaty  of  peace  between 
Groat  Britain  and  Pmasia  was  aign^  at  Memel,  Jan.  28th,  1807,  after 
Frederick  William's  terrible  rererses,  by  whioh  he  agreed  to  restore 
Hanorer.  Bat  sabeeqnent  events  rendered  this  treaty  null.  Garden, 
t.  X.  p.  191. 
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William  Tiawed  with  increasing  dread  as  it  bedune  more 
inmiinent,  General  Knobelsdorl  was  demtobed  to  Paris 
earlj  in  September  to  attempt  a  renewal  of  negotiations. 
When  the  nnssian  nltimatnm  arriTed,  Napoleon  was  already 
at  Bamberg,  saperintending  the  majroh  of  his  army  (October 
7th).  It  demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  Geirmany 
bj  tiie  French  troops;  that  France  Aoald  not  oppose  a 
league  of  North  Chrnumy  to  emiMraoe  all  the  States  not  com« 
prised  in  the  Oonf  ederation  of  the  JEUiine ;  the  opening,  with* 
oat  delay,  of  a  negotiation  to  arrange  all  matters  still  in 
dispute;  with  the  basis,  for  Prussia,  of  the  separation  of 
Wesel  from  the  French  Emmre,  and  the  re^oocupation  of 
Elten,  Essen,  and  Yerden,  b^  the  Prussian  troops.^  Frederick 
William  could  hardly  haye  imagined  that  such  an  ultimatum 
would  be  accepted ;  and  it  can,  therefore,  only  be  regarded  as 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Such  a  declaration  was  formally  issued,  October  8th.  Buana 
Prussia  had  thus  comndtted  herself  irreyocably  to  a  struggle  toVTwi&, 
with  all  the  might  of  France,  without  the  hope  of  any  timely 
succour.  Frederick  William  bad  delayed  to  apply  to  the 
Empennr  Alexander  for  aid  till  he  had  reoeired  his  first  . 
despatch  from  Enobelsdorf,  September  18th.  A  promise 
d  assistance  was  frankly  given  by  the  Bussian  Emperor; 
but  it  was  now  impossible  that  his  troc^s  should  anire  on 
the  scene  of  action  before  the  end  of  Noyember.  Apjdica- 
tion  had  also  been  made  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  but  met 
with  a  refusal.  Her  only  alljr  was  Saxony,  and  that  a  forced 
one.  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  invaded  that  country,  compelled 
the  Court  of  Dresden  to  declare  for  Prussia,  and  eiuisted 
under  her  banner  tiie  Saxon  army  of  18,000  men.  The 
Elector  of  Hesse-Cassel  maintained  his  neutrality,  with  the 
view  of  joining  the  winning  nde. 

TtB  Prussian  army  consisted  of  about  180,000  men ;  good  AdTuooof 
troops,  no  doubt,  but  of  whidi  only  a  small  portion  had  seen  ^^^'i^«>^- 
any  actual  service.    The  King  had  intrusted  the  command-in- 
chief  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  now  upwards  of  seventy 

?sars  of  age,  whose  military  reputation  dated  from  the  Seven 
ears'  War.  The  rest  of  the  Pmssian  iUU  majwr  was  also 
for  the  most  part  composed  of  old  men ;  as  Marshal  Mollen- 
dorf.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  Oneisenau,    Blncher,  Eialkreuth; 

^  Garden,  t.  z.  pk  16;  Lel^bvre,  eh.  xxi. 
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tkouffli  Blooher,  at  more  tban  mxtj  yean  of  age,  still  letained 
all  tibe  fire  and  energy  of  youth.  The  army  of  France, 
anperior  in  number  to  that  of  Pmssia,  was  reinforced  by  a 
contingent  of  26,000  men  from  the  Bhenish  Oonfederation. 
The  iVsnch,  commanded  by  Bonaparte  in  person,  and  his 
best  generals,  Bemadotte,  Lannes,  DaToust,  Ney,  Sonlt, 
Augereau,  Lel^bTre,  were  ateeady  in  Oermany.  But  Bruns- 
wick, thinking  that  they  were  dispersed  in  Franconia^  and 
not  yet  prepared  to  take  the  offensi^  formed  the  plan  of 
fiJling  suddwoly  upon  their  duroersed  divisions  from  the  hillfl 
and  forests  of  Thuringia.  "With  this  view  he  concentrated 
his  centre  at  Erfurt,  extending  his  right  wing  beyond  Ctotha 
towards  Eisenach,  while  his  left  was  placed  between  Jena  and 
Blankenheinu  But  the  Duke  neither  knew  the  true  positiim 
of  the  French,  nor  allowed  for  the  eagle's  eye  and  the  eagle's 
swoop  of  Napoleon.  By  October  8th,  the  French  army  was 
already  assembled  at  uie  foot  of  the  Fichtelgebiige',  which 
separates  the  valley  of  the  Main  from  that  of  &e  Saale. 
Napoleon  had  determined  to  repeat  the  grand  manouvre 
which  he  had  performed  with  such  wonderful  success  at 
Marengo  and  Ulm.  Brunswick's  position  exposed  his  left  to 
be  turned.  Ids  communications  with  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe 
to  be  intercepted ;  and  thus  his  retreat  to  be  cut  off,  and  his 
junction  with  the  Russians  preyented.  The  French  advanced 
m  three  columns.  On  the  right,  the  corps  of  Soult  and  Ney 
marched  by  Hof  upon  Plauen ;  on  the  left,  Lannes  and  Au- 
gereau debouched  from  Cobuiig  upon  Qrafenthal  and  Saal- 
f  eld ;  the  centre,  with  Murat  and  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the 
corps  of  Davoust  and  Bemadotte,  took  the  direction  of  Loben- 
stem  along  the  high  road  between  Bamberg  and  Leipsia 
Further  on  the  same  road,  at  the  little  town  of  Gera,  fdl  the 
three  columns  were  to  form  a  junction.  Bnmswiok,  on  dis- 
covering this  movement,  instead  of  securing  the  bridges  over 
the  Sade,  concentrated  his  forces  at  Weimar,  as  if  to  await  a 
battle  there.  Bemadotte,  having  defeated  a  Prussian  corps 
at  Scfaleits,  October  9th,  continued  Ms  march  towards  Ghem. 
On  the  following  day,  Lannes,  with  the  French  left,  obtained 
a  still  more  important  victory  over  the  Prussians  at  Saalfeld. 
In  this  battle,  Prince  Louis  was  killed  in  a  single  combat 
with  Ouindet,  a  French  ma/rSehdl  det  logia.,  On  the  ISth, 
Napoleon  had  established  his  head-quarters  at  Oera.  Ebnce 
^        Davoust  and  Murat  with  the  light  cavalry  were  despatched  to 
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seiae  Naumbnrg  and  the  bridge  oC  Ko8a:&,  thus  cutting  off  the 
Pnuuian  line  of  retreat  from  Weiinar  to  Berlin;  while  Bema- 
dotte  was  directed  upon  Domburg.  From  Gera,  Napoleon 
directed  his  main  bodj  towards  the  left,  hoping  to  envelop  the 
Pnuaians  at  Jena. 

After  the  check  at  Saalfeld,  Prince  Hohenlohe  and  the  indaeUon 
greater  part  of  the  PruBsian  generals  had  expressed  their  ^S[™*~ 
opinion  that  no  time  shonld  be  lost  in  repassing  the  Saale, 
and  retiring  behind  the  Elbe.  But  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
took  three  dajs  to  decide.  Meanwhile  Naumburg  had  been 
seised,  his  left  turned,  and  his  armj  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  that  of  M^las  at  Marengo,  and  Mack  at  Ulm.  It  was 
not  till  he  heard  that  some  of  the  French  forces  were  march- 
ing upon  Leipsic,  quite  in  his  rear,  that  he  b^an  to  under- 
stand the  true  nature  of  his  position.  Now,  at  last,  when  it 
was  too  late,  he  began  to  moye.  The  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  with  65,000  men,  the  eliie  of  tiie  army,  and  the 
most  distinguished  generak,  MoUendorf  ,  Blucher,  Schmettau,  BattiM  of 
Ealkreuth,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Princes  Henrj  and  io^tSdt, 
William  of  Prussia,  directed  their  march  on  Freiburg,  by  uo8. 
Auerstadt  and  Naumburg;  the  remainder,  including  tliie 
Saxons,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Hohenlohe,  were  left 
behind  at  Jbha  to  coyer  the  retreat.  Here  the j  were  entiielj 
defeated  bj  Napoleon  in  person,  with  much  superior  forces, 
October  1^,  and  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  Weimar  behind 
the  Bm.  On  the  same  day  the  King  of  Prussia'  and  Bruns- 
wick fell  in  with  Davonst  at  Athbsiadt,  where  they  ex- 
perienced a  still  more  signal  defeat,  though  the  French  forces 
scarcely  numbered  more  than  half  the  Prussians.^  Brunswidc 
was  disabled  by  a  wound  in  the  forehead,  and  died  not  long 
afterwards  at  Oltensee;  MoUendorf,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  command,  was  also  mortally  wounded.  Frederick 
WiUiam,  uninformed  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  ordered  a  retreat 
upon  Weimar ;  but  the  flying  troops  fell  in  near  ^olda  with 
Bemadotte's  yan.    Here  also  they  learned  that  Weimar  was 

^  It  is  plain  that  the  vietory  at  Aaeretiidt  was  mere  important  than 
that  at  Jena ;  yet  becaoae  Napoleon  guned  ih»  latter,  he  caused  hoth 
to  he  called  bv  its  name,  thus  defrauding  Daronst  of  his  dae  merit. 
The  two  hattiee  were  entirety  distinet,  and  foaght  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  miles.  Nwoleon  did  not  even  know  the  direction  taken 
by  the  King  of  Prussia  and  Brunswick,  but  thooght  that  he  had  sur- 
prised the  whole  Pnusian  army  at  Jena. 
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occupied  by  13ie  French.  Noiw  commenced  a  diiwfdflihr  fligiit, 
the  horror  and  coofaskm  of  whidi  was  soon  aagmented  bj  Ae 
fngitiTes  of  Jena.  A  gnat  part  of  the  ann j  disperaed ;  a 
portion,  with  which  waa  the  King,  retreated  bj  Sommerda  to 
Sonderahanaen ;  at  which  phioe  Frederick  T?illiam  arrived 
October  16th«  escorted  bj  a  regiment  of  Onards  and  a  bat- 
talK>n  of  Orenadiers.  nience  after  a  sojoom  of  a  few  hoors. 
he  set  off  for  his  northern  provinces,  leaving  the  command  to 
Prince  Hohenlohe,  with  instmctions  to  make  Magdeburg  the 
raUring  point. 

luiof  llie  loss  of  the  Prossians  in  these  two  battles  is  variooaly 

estimated,  bnt,  at  the  least,  may  be  stated  at  30,000  men, 
killed,  woonded,  or  captured,  with  ahnost  all  their  guns  and 
magacines.    Those  who  had  escaped  ware  in  a  state  of  com- 

Elete  demoralisation.  The  Prussian  Monarchy  lay  at  N^po- 
K>n'8  merqy.  Murat,  Soult,  and  Ney  were  despatched  after 
the  Prussians,  who  were  retreating  upon  Magdeburg;  DaTOuat 
and  Lannes  were  directed  on  Wittenberg  and  Dessau,  ea  fwUe 
for  Berlin;  Bemadotte  on  HaDe,  into  which  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg  had  thrown  himsdf  with  16,000  men,  and 
whence  he  was  driven  with  great  slaughter,  October  17th. 
Muiat  and  Ney  had  appeared  at  Brfurt  on  the  15th,  where 
tiiey  took  14,000  prisoners,  120  guns,  and  large  magairinea. 
Among  the  captured  were  four  wounded  genemu :  the  Prince 
of  OnuLge,  Grawert,  Zweiffel,  and  Field-Marshal  Mollendorf ; 
the  last  ezpfred  soon  after.  Napoleon  dismissed  all  his  Suran 
mrisoners,  m  number  6,000.  This  act  had  the  effect  intended. 
On  the  28rd  of  October  the  Elector  announced  that  he  had 
sepan^ied  his  arms  from  those  of  Prussia,  and  proclaimed  his 
neutralily. 
NMoiaoD         Napoleon  arrired  ^  Potsdam,  October  34th.    Here  he 

btPotadan 


^tPotaOBBL  yiBited  the  tomb  of  Frederick  the  Great.  The  sword,  the 
cordon  of  the  Black  Eagle,  even  the  sash  and  stock  of  the 
I^tMsian  hero,  were  seized,  and  sent  as  trophies  to  the  In- 
valides  at  Paris.  Napoleon  entered  Berlin  October  27th«  and 
was  received  with  the  acclamations  of  the  popuhice. 
BittoiMr'a  PriDHDe  Hohenlohc,  with  the  remnant  <«  the  Boyal  army, 
'''*'^^^*  made  no  stay  at  Magdeburg,  but  hoping^  to  reach  Stettin  and 
the  Oder  bdore  the  Frendb,  rapidty  directed  his  march  on 
that  place  by  way  of  Bathenow,  Buppin,  and  Prenzlau.  Bat 
at  Zehdenick,  where  the  road  is  crossed  by  that  from  Berlin 
through  Oranienburg,  the  Prussian  advanced  guard  was  over- 
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taken  and  defeated  by  Mnrat  and  his  cavaliy.  Mnrat^  doael j 
followed  byLannes,  men  battened  on  to  Prenalau;  and  when 
Hohenlohe  arriyed  at  that  phioe,  October  28th,  he  found  it 
OGcnpied  by  the  French.  Some  propoeed  to  cot  their  way 
through,  bnt  the  enterprise  was  clearly  too  desperate;  and 
the  Prince,  after  a  short  conference  with  Murat,  surrendered 
at  discretion.  This  division  consisted  of  16,000  foot,  six 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  64  gons:  the  last  considerable 
remains  of  the  Prussian  army.  There  were,  however,  still 
some  dispersed  corps.  Of  these,  two  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  Pasewalk  and  Andam.  More  to  the  North  were 
Blucher,  with  a  large  body  of  cavaliy,  and  a  division  under 
Qeneral  Winning.  Blucher  learned  at  Boitsenbur^  the  occu- 
pation of  Prendiera  by  the  French,  and,  finding  the  n>ad  to 
Stettin  thus  intercepted*  resolved  to  make  for  Stralsund. 
Having  formed  a  junction  with  Winning,  he  found  himself  in 
command  of  about  20,000  men.  But  the  active  Mutat,  with 
his  accustomed  celerity,  had  occupied  Demmin,  cut  off  the 
road  to  Stralsund,  and  advanced  upon  Gustrow.  Bldeher 
being  also  pressed  in  other  directions  by  the  advance  of  Soult 
and  Bemadotte,  had  no  resource  but  to  seise  the  neutral 
town  ot  Lubeck,  November  5th,  and  to  maint4Uii  lumsetf 
there  a  day  or  two,  till  he  should  have  embarked  his  troops, 
and  BO  gained  the  Baltic.  But  on  the  night  of  the  5th,  the 
columns  of  all  his  pursuers  entered  the  town  in  different 
directions.  Blucher,  after  an  heroic  resistance,  effected  his 
escape  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Trave^  whilst  Lubeck  was  sub- 
jected to  an  the  horrors  of  a  sack.  JBut  the  Prusrian  general 
was  surrounded,  his  escape  hopeless,  and  on  the  7th  of 
November,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  himself  prisoner  with 
idl  his  division. 

Several  strong  fortresses  still  remained  to  be  reduced,  but  Badiicti<m 
a  panic  seems  to  have  seieed  the  Prussian  soldiery,  and  they  ^^SSSt^ 
were  surrendered  with  a  haste  which  does  little  credit  to  their 
commandants.  Stettin,  with  a  garrison  of  6,000  men,  150 
guns,  and  provisions  for  a  long  siege,  capitulated  at  the  first 
summons,  October  29th.  Oujotrin,  an  almost  impregnable 
place  on  an  island  of  the  Oder,  surrendered  to  a  detachment 
of  light  cavalry,  November  1st.  Magdeburg  on  the  Elbe,  the 
chi€^  fortress  of  the  Prussian  Monardiy,  witii  a  garrison  of 
20,000  men,  after  a  blockade  of  a  fortnight  surrendered  at 
discretion  to  Ney,  who  had  oxdy  about  10,000  men,  and  was 
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clestitate  of  dege  artallery,  NoTember  8tii.  la  this  place -were 
found  near  800  guns  and  immenae  magannes.  Sereral 
smaller  plaoes  oapitnlated  in  the  like  disgraoefol  nuumer. 
The  Bonrendear  of  these  jriboes  rendered  the  ^^ch  masters  of 
the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  ma j  be  said  to  hare  terminated 
the  ounpaign.  Barely  Imd  a  great  Kingdom  fallen  so  rapidlj. 
Hesse-Cassel,  Swedish  Pomerania,  the  Prindpalitj  of 
Fulda»  the  Hanseotic  Towns,  the  Duchies  of  Mecklenburg 
and  Brunswick,  condemned  as  more  or  less  concerned  in  the 
Prussian  cause,  were  occupied  by  the  division  of  Marshal 
Mortier.  A  paragraph  in  tibe  Manitewr  announced  soon  after 
that  the  Elector  of  Hesse  had  ceased  to  reign.  It  remained 
to  reduce  the  fortresses  of  Silesia,  G-logau,  Breslau,  Brieg, 
Neisse,  Schweidnita,  Olatz.  This  operation  was  intrusted  to 
the  troops  of  the  Bhenish  Confederation,  under  Prince  Jer6me 
and  Qeneral  Yandamme.  The  commandants  of  most  of  these 
places  distinguished  themselyes  by  a  resistance  which  con- 
trasted strongly  with  that  of  the  Prussian  towns;  most  of 
them  were  eventually  reduced 
Fiifliit  While  the  French  were   advancing  in  their  irresistible 

Pr^i^      career,  Frederick  William  lEL.  was  flying  towards  the  eastern 
King.  frontiers  of  hb  kingdom.    From  Custrin  he  had  addressed  a 

letter  to  Napoleon,  October  25th,  with  offers  of  peace  and 
friendship,  and  promises  to  send  back  the  Bussian  army. 
But  Napoleon's  demands  increased  with  his  success.  Although 
the  Prussian  plenipotentiaries  notified  their  acceptance  of  the 
terms  previously  offered  by  Napoleon  at  Wittenbei^,  their 
note  remained  unanswered;  nor  did  a  second  letter  from 
Frederick  William,  from  Ghraudens,  alter  his  determination. 
Lucchesini  and  (General  Zastrow,  tibe  Prussian  negotiators, 
now  endeavoured  to  obtain  an  armistice ;  which  Napoleon 
granted,  but  on  terms  which  he  knew  could  not  be  accepted. 
They  involved  the  occupation  by  the  French  of  the  Prussian 
provinces  on  the  right  bank  of  tike  Vistula,  and  the  surrender 
by  them  of  Thorn,  (Jrandenz,  Dantsic,  Colberg,  Glogan, 
Breslau,  Hameln,  and  Neuburg;  none  of  which  places  had 
at  that  time  capitulated.'  Indeed,  Talleyrand  plainly  told 
the  plenipotentiaries  that  the  Emperor  was  not  disposed  to 
make  a  separate  peace  with  Prussia;  that  France,  and  Spain 
and  Holland,  her  aUies,  had  lost  many  of  their  colonies ;  that 

'  MarteDB,  t.  viiL  p.  660, 
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it  was  onlj  jugt  that  the  French  conquests  should  serve  to 
regain  some  of  these  possessions.  Thus  the  successes  of 
England  were  to  compensate  the  rererses  of  Prussia.  Napoleon 
publiclj  announced  this  to  be  his  policj  in  a  message  to  the 
Senate,  November  21st. 

Luochesini  and  Zastrow,  however,  signed  this  capitulation  Napotoon 
at  Oharlottenburg,  November  16th ;  but  the  Eing  refused  to  i£J-i^, 
ratify.  In  fact  he  was  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  do  so  with-  Poland, 
out  ih»  consent  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  whose  troops  now 
occupied  part  of  the  territories  demanded  bj  Napoleon. 
Napoleon,  rejoicing  at  Frederick  William's  determination, 
applied  himself  to  raise  an  insurrection  in  Prussian  Poland, 
fixed  his  headquarters  at  Posen,  November  24th,  pushed 
forward  his  army  to  the  Vistula,  and  with  the  view  of  inciting 
the  Poles,  caused  a  letter  to  be  forged  in  the  name  of  Eos- 
ciuszko,  calling  them  to  arms.  But  the  Polish  patriot,  faithful 
to  the  oath  wMch  he  had  given  to  the  Emperor  Paul,  refused 
all  Napoleon's  solicitations  to  engage  him  in  the  insurrection, 
and  publidj  disavowed  the  letter  attributed  to  him.  General 
Dombrowski,  however,  one  of  Eosduszko's  former  associates, 
took  an  active  part  in  oi^nizing  an  insurrection.  A  national 
administration  was  everywhere  substituted  for  that  of  Prussia, 
and  a  deputation  waitea  upon  the  French  Emperor  to  sup- 
plicate the  re-establishment  of  Poland.  But  Napoleon  had 
no  such  intention.  His  measures  were  intended  only  to  aid 
him  against  Bussia  and  Prussia,  and  to  enable  him  to  raise 
for  that  purpose  two  regimeiits  of  Polish  patriots. 


v.  D  D 
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Sftxonya  TT  rHTLST  Napoleon  was  at  Posen  he  concluded  a  peace 
Kingdom.  V  V  with  Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  had 
only  by  compulsion  taken  up  arms  against  the  French.  By 
this  treaty,  signed  December  11th,  1806,  the  Elector  was 
created  Sino  of  Sazont,  and  agreed  to  enter  into  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Bhine.^ 
BafcUoof  Hie  French  were  now  to  encounter  a  new  enemy.    The 

ByJau,  1807.  fiussian  army  of  about  73,000  foot  and  16,000  horse,  under 
the  command -in -chief  of  Field -marshal  Kamenskoi,  had 
entered  Prussian  Poland  about  the  middle  of  November. 
Seyeral  affairs  occurred  between  the  French  and  Bussians 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  especially  a  double  battle  at 
Pultusk  and  Golymin,  December  26th.  Both  sides  claimed 
the  victory,  which  seems,  however,  really  to  have  been  in 
favour  of  the  French.  At  all  events  Kamenskoi  now  resigned 
the  command,  and  Bennigsen,  who  succeeded  him,  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  upon  his  reserves  at  Lomza.  These  afbirs, 
however,  in  which  the  French  suffered  very  severely,  were 
attended  by  no  important  results,  although  Napoleon,  in  his 
mendacious  bulletins,'  claimed  the  most  decisive  advantages. 
Both  armies  then  went  into  winter  quarters  for  a  few  weeks ; 
but  operations  were  resumed  before  the  end  of  January,  1807. 
Bennigsen  advanced  with  the  view  of  raising  the  blockade  of 
the  Prussian  fortresses  on  the  Lower  Vistula ;  a  moveoient 
which  produced  a  series  of  indecisive  combats.  The  most 
important  of  these  was  the  battle  of  Eylau,'  February  St^,  at 
whidi  Napoleon  was  present.    The  Bussians  were  attacked  in 

1  Martens,  t.  viiL  p.  062. 

*  Th^  became  so  notorioiis  for  this  quality,  that  the  French  soldiers 
themselves  adopted  the  phrase,  metUir  comtne  an  huUMu 

*  PruBtum  j^lan,  20  or  ao  miles  south  of  Kdnigsbeig. 
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their  poflition  behind  Eylau  bj  the  diTisioiiB  of  DaTOust* 
Sonlt,  Ney,  Angeieau,  and  by  the  cavaby  of  Mnrat.  The 
loss  was  enonnons  on  both  sides.  Napoleon,  as  usual,  claimed 
a  splendid  and  decisiTe  yictoi^ ;  but  the  facts  appear  to  be 
that  the  Bussians  remained  m  possession  of  the  field;  that 
Bennigsen  did  not  begin  his  re&eat  towards  the  P^regel  till 
three  days  afterwards,  unmolested  by  the  Frooich;  that 
Napoleon  then  advanced,  and  took  possession  for  a  few  days 
of  jSylau ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  the  Bussians,  finally  re- 
tired behind  the  Passarge.  Eylau  was  one  of  those  battles 
in  which  Napoleon  pitileodysacarificed  his  men  in  that  reck- 
less manner  which  caused  kl^ber  to  call  him  06nSrcd  a  6,000 
homme$  par  jour.  His  loss  was  so  great  that  it  has  been 
thought,  if  the  Bussians  had  adyanced  on  the  following  day, 
the  French  army  would  have  been  exterminated. 

The  real  state  of  the  case  may  be  best  inferred  from  Bataeof 
Napoleon's  acts.  After  the  battle  of  Eyku  he  sent  General  SoTf^"^' 
Bertrand  to  Benningsen  with  pacific  oyertures ;  but  the  Bus- 
sian  general  replied  "  that  his  master  had  not  sent  him  to 
negotiate,  but  to  fight."  Bertrand  then  repaired  to  the  King 
of  Prussia,  at  Memel,  with  a  letter  from  Napoleon  proposing 
a  separate  peace;  but  receiyed  an  eyasiye  answer.^  Active 
operations  in  the  field  were  not  resumed  till  towards  the  end 
of  Ma^,  though  the  sieges  of  the  Prussian  fortresses  went  on. 
In  this  interval  tlie  Smperor  of  Bussia  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  concluded  the  Oonvention  of  Bartenstein,  April  26th, 
1807,  which  was  in  fact,  when  it  was  now  too  late,  the  revival 
of  Pitt's  plan  in  1805  for  a  general  European  coalition  against 
France.  This  Convention  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  battle 
of  Eylau  had  revived  iJie  hopes  of  Alexander  and  Frederick 
WilUam.  Great  Britain  acceded  to  the  Convention,  and  in 
June  Canning,  then  Foreign  Secretary,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Prussia,  granting  a  subsidy  of  a  million  sterling;  but  the 
Peace  of  Tilsit,  which  ensued  soon  after,  prevented  tbia  treaty 
from  taking  effect.  On  April  29th,  Napoleon  made  another 
attempt  at  negotiation  with  the  King  of  Prussia,  but  without 
success. 

Dantzic  cwitulated,  May  24th,  to  Marshal  Lefibvre,  who 
was  rewarded  with  the  titie  of  Duke  of  Dantzic.  The  surrender 
of  this  place  having  liberated  30,000  French  troops,  and 

^  Montgaillard,  t.  vL  p.  102  sqq.  '  Lef^bvre,  ch.  zxiiL 
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Napoleon  haying  also  obtained  lavge  reinfoiwments  from 
other  quarters,  ofbusiTe  operations  ware  resumed;  and  in 
the  first  half  of  June,  seyeral  actions,  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance, occurred  between  the  French  and  Russian  armies. 
On  the  14ih  was  fought  the  battle  of  FBxmDi,Ajn>,  a  town  on 
tiie  AUe.  Bennigsen  had  repulsed  Lannes  and  Mortier,  and 
towards  midday  his  army  was  disbanding,  when,  in  the  after- 
noon. Napoleon  in  person,  with  his  guards,  and  the  corps  of 
Ney  and  Victor,  came  up,  and  inflicted  an  immense  loss  on 
the  unprepared  Busaians.  The  result  of  this  battle  was  the 
occupation,  by  Soult,  of  Konigsberg,  the  capital  of  Prussia, 
June  16th.  After  the  battle  of  Friedland,  Lestocq  had 
marched  out  with  the  garrison,  and  joined  the  combined 
Russian  and  Prussian  army,  which  crossed  the  Niemen  at 
Tilsit  on  the  night  of  June  18th.  Napoleon  entered  Tilsit  on 
the  following  day. 

The  Russians  now  made  proposals  for  a  suspension  of  arms, 
to  which  Napoleon  consented,  June  21st,  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  employed  in  negotiating  a  peace.    The  King  of 
Prussia  had  thus  no  alternative  but  to  sulnnit  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  conqueror,  and,  on  the  25th,  another  armistice 
was  signed  between  the  Prussians  and  French.  The  fortresses 
of  Oolberg,  G-raudenz,  and  PiUau,  and  a  few  in  Silesia,  had 
not  yet  been  reduced,  and  it  was  agreed  that  matters  should 
remain  as  they  were  till  the  peace.^ 
^umi«m         On  the  25th  of  June  took  place  the  celebrated  interview 
^1^^'     between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  on  a  raft,  moored  in  the 
Tiut.  middle  of  the  Niemen.    The  reconciliation  of  the  two  Em- 

perors is  said  to  have  been  founded  on  mutual  hatred  of 
England.'  Alexander  conceived  that  he  had  some  just  causes 
of  complaint  against  the  English  Government.  The  Whig 
Ministiy,  which  held  office  during  the  stru^le  between 
France  and  the  two  Northern  Powers,  had  revised,  and  in 
no  very  civil  terms,  Alexander's  application  to  them,  to 
guarantee  a  Russian  loan  of  six  millions  sterling,  or  to  make 
a  diversion,  by  landing  troops  in  the  North  of  Europe,  in 
Holland,  or  on  the  coasts  of  France.  But,  at  all  events, 
Alexander's  hatred  of  England  was  not  very  profound  or 
lasting;  for,  notwithstandmg  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  the 

^  For  these  armistices  see  Martens,  t.  viiL  p.  638  sqq. 
^  Leftbvre,  ek.  xxiv. 
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ixiTeotiyes  wbich,  to  Please  Napoleon,  he  uttered  againrt  the 
English,  one  of  his  officers  proceeded  to  London  to  reassture 
the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's,  and  testify  his  admiration.^  The 
Whigs,  indeed,  had  then  gone  out  of  office,  and  Canning  had 
replaced  Lord  Howick  (afterwards  Earl  Grey)  in  the  Foreign 
Office. 

A  second  interview  between  the  two  Emperors  took  place  Paaoeof 
on  the  Niemen,  June  26th,  at  which  the  King  of  Prussia  was  ™^^  ^^' 
also  present  Negotiations  for  a  peace  were  now  begun; 
Tilsit  was  declared  neutral,  and  that  obscure  little  town  was 
enlivened  by  the  presence  of  three  Sorereigns.  The  Queen 
of  Prussia  had  also  come  thither,  hoping,  perhaps,  to  mollify 
the  Tictor  by  her  beauty.  But,  at  the  same  time,  she  forgot 
not  her  dignity,  which  seems  to  have  offended  the  conqueror. 
Alexander  and  Napoleon  lived  together  a  fortnight  in  the 
closest  intimacy,  settling  between  tiiem  the  partition  of  the 
world.  The  arrangements  for  peace,  thus  discussed  between 
the  principals,  instead  of  their  diplomatic  agents,  though 
these  were  also  present,  were  soon  brought  to  a  termination. 
The  Pbaob  of  Tilsit,  between  France  and  Russia,  was  con- 
cluded July  7th,  and  ratified  on  the  9th.'  Napoleon  accepted 
the  mediation  of  Alexander  for  a  peace  with  England ;  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia  recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of 
Naples,  Louis  Bonaparte  as  Eiing  of  Holland,  the  Confedera- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  and  the  states  and  titles  of  the  different 
SoTcreigns  composing  it;  also,  the  new  Kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, to  be  erected  in  favour  of  Jerdme  Bonaparte.  As  a 
war  was  then  raging  between  Bussia  and  Turkey,  Alexander 
consented  to  accept  the  mediation  of  France  between  the  two 
Empires,  and  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia,  which  they  had  occupied. 

The  treaty  also  regulated  the  affairs  of  Prussia  (Art  4-9). 
Talleyrand  at  first  proposed  that  Prussia  should  be  blotted 
out  firom  the  European  system,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
only  at  the  intercession  of  the  Russian  Emperor  that  Frede- 
rick William  m.  was  allowed  to  preserve  his  crown.  He 
was,  however,  deprived  of  nearly  half  his  Kingdom.  He  was 
compelled  to  renounce  all  his  possessions  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Rhine;  to  cede  the  Circle  of  Cottbus  in  Lusntia  to 

^  Garden,  t.  z.  p.  214,  note. 

'  Martens,  t.  vuL  p.  687 1  see  Vandal,  Alepcandre  ler  et  NapoUan, 
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the  I^ng  of  Saxonj ;  and  to  abandon  aU  his  Polish  posses- 
sions,  including  Duitzic,  with  the  exception  of  Warmia,  or 
Enneland,  and  a  part  of  the  district  of  Netze.  All  the  rest 
of  Pmssian  Pohmd,  with  the  title  of  G-rand  Dnchj  of  War- 
saw, was  to  be  transferred  to  the  King  of  Sazonj.  To  con- 
nect his  possessions,  the  King  of  &aony  was  to  have  a 
military  road  through  the  Prussian  territories ;  a  stipulation 
evidentij  made  in  the  interests  of  France.  Thus  a  new 
Sovereign  and  a  constitution,  drawn  up  in  a  few  hours  by 
Talleyrand,  agreeably  to  the  interests  of  Napoleon  and  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia,  were  all  that  the  Poles  obtained  by  their 
rebellion.  The  new  Duchy  was,  howeyer,  designed  as  a 
standing  menace  against  Bussia ;  as  a  centre  whence,  in  case 
of  need,  rebellion  might  be  spread  into  the  other  proTinces  of 
Poland.  Dantzic,  with  a  territory  of  ten  leases  in  circum- 
ference, was  to  be  restored  to  its  ancient  independence,  under 
the  protection  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.  The  proyince  in  East 
Prussia,  called  the  department  of  Bialystok,  was  made  oyer 
to  Bussia.  The  treaty  between  Prussia  and  France,  signed 
July  9th,^  was  little  more  than  a  repetition  and  ratification 
of  tiie  conditions  in  the  Bussian  treaty.  Frederick  William 
recognized  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  formed  out  of  the 
proyinces  ceded  by  himself,  and  those  of  other  States,  as 
Hesse-Cassel,  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick,  etc.,  which  were  in 
the  possession  of  Napoleon.  All  the  Prussian  ports  were  to 
be  shut  against  the  English.  No  English  yesssel  was  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  them,  no  Pmssian  yessel  was  to  sail  for  England. 
HmniUft.  Frederick  William  m.,  in  a  proclamation  dated  at  Memel, 

July  24th,  took  a  farewell  of  tiLe  subjects  of  whom  he  had 
been  depriyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  Poles  who  had  risen 
against  him.  The  sacrifices  imposed  upon  him  were  seyere, 
the  humiliation  deep  but  far  from  undeserved.  Prussia  had 
prepared  her  own  ruin  by  the  shortsighted  policy  which  she 
had  pursued  during  the  last  two  years.  Neyertheless,  Napo- 
leon's treatment  of  Prussia  was  a  great  political  mistake. 
He  should  either  by  his  generosity  have  made  her  a  firm 
friend,  or  haye  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  ever  ayeng^g 
her  humiliation. 

The  burdens  imposed  upon  Prussia  were  not  confined  to 
those  named  in  the  treaty.    The  French  generals  and  ad- 

'  Martens,  t.  yiii.  p.  646. 
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ministraton  compelled  Frederick  William  to  pay  140,000»000 
francs ;  to  deliver  up,  by  way  of  securiiig  the  payment,  the 
fortresscB  of  Glogau,  Custrin,  and  Stettin,  and  to  gnnport  in 
them,  at  his  own  ezpenae,  a  French  corps  of  10,000  men. 
He  was  also  obliged  to  undertake  that,  during  the  next  ten 
years,  he  would  not  keep  on  foot  more  than  42,000  regular 
troops.  To  the  treaties  were  annexed  certain  separate  and 
secret  articles^  of  great  importance,  stipulating  that  the 
Booca  di  Cattaro  should  be  tiansf erred  to  the  French  troops ; 
that  the  Ionian  Isles  should  be  possessed  by  Napoleon ;  Ihat 
Alexander  should  recognize  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  of  the 
Two  Sicilies — ^he  had  already  recognised  him  as  Eing  of 
Naples — BO  soon  as  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  should  be  com- 
pensated with  the  Balearic  Isles  or  the  Island  of  Candia. 
Prussia  engaged  to  make  common  cause  with  Fnmce,  i£ 
England  shoidd  not,  by  December  1st,  1807,  consent  to  an 
honourable  peace  and  one  conformable  to  the  true  principles 
of  maritime  law. 

A  secret  treaty  of  alliance,  ofEensive  and  defensiye,  was  seoivfe 
also  concluded  lietween  France  and  Bussia.  Those  Powers  tSm^^' 
agreed  in  all  circumstances  to  employ  their  arms  together. 
The  alliance  was  to  be  particularly  applicable  to  Qreskt 
Britain  and  Turkey ;  but,  first  of  all,  Bussia  was  to  mediate 
with  the  former  Power,  F^ce  with  the  latter.  If  England 
refused  Bussian  mediation,  or  if,  baring  accepted  it,  she  did 
not,  by  NoTcmber  1st,  consent  to  conclude  a  peace,  recog- 
nizing the  perfect  independence  of  all  flags,  and  restoring  to 
France  and  her  idlies  the  conquests  she  had  made  since  1805, 
then  Bussia  was  to  notify  to  the  English  Qovemment  that 
she  would  make  common  cause  with  IVance.  If  the  English 
Cabinet  did  not  give  a  satisfeustory  answer  by  December  1st, 
then  France  and  Bussia  were  to  summon  the  Courts  of 
Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  Lisbon  to  shut  their  ports 
against  the  English,  and  declare  war  against  them.  Austria 
was  to  be  urged  to  adopt  the  same  resolution.  If  England 
accepted  the  conditions  offered,  then  Hanover  was  to  be 
restored  in  compensation  for  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
colonies.  In  like  manner,  if  the  Porte  refused  to  listen  to 
French  mediation,  then  France  was  to  make  common  cause 
with  Bussia. 

^  These  are  not  given  hy  Martens.    See  Garden,  t  x.  p.  2S4  sqq. 
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The  following  annugemenifl  were  also  made  between  Alex- 
ander  and  Napoleon:  in  caae  Sweden  and  Portogal  shonld 
refuse  to  oomplj  with  that  article  of  the  treaty  of  aUiance 
calling  npon  tibem  to  shut  their  ports  against  ESngland,  then 
Bussia  was  to  take  Finland  in  compensation  for  &e  war  she 
would  have  to  wage  agsinst  Sweden ;  whilst  Napoleon  would 
come  to  an  undentanding  with  Spain  about  Portugal,  and 
would  send  a  French  army  to  Lisbon.  If  the  two  Powers 
should  make  wai^  upon  Turkey  in  consequence  of  her  refusal 
of  French  mediation,  then  Bussia  was  to  hare  Moldayia, 
Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria  as  far  as  the  left  bank  of  the 
Maritza;  but  in  no  case  would  Bussia  be  allowed  to  possess 
Constantinople.  Bosnia  and  S^rria  were  to  be  assigned  to 
Austria;  wliile  France  was  to  take  Albania^  Epirus,  the 
Peloponnesus,  Attica,  and  Thessaly,  or  the  maritime  pro- 
Tinces.  An  expedition  against  the  English  possessions  in 
India  was  also  discussed;  but  on  this  subject  no  dedsiye 
stipulations  were  made.^ 

By  ihe  eyents  just  related.  Napoleon  appeared  to  haye 
established  an  aosolute  domination  oyer  the  Oontineni. 
Bussia,  the  only  Power  at  all  capable  of  coxmterbalancing 
his  designs,  had  agreed  to  participate  in  th^n.  Prussia  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  second-rate  Power,  and  Austria 
had  also  been  weakened  and  discouraged.  The  greater  part 
of  Germany  was  subjected  to  France  by  means  of  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Bhine  and  the  Kingdom  of  West^^uJia. 
French  Princes  ruled  in  Italy  and  Holland.  The  other  Con- 
tinental States  were  incapable  of  any  effectiye  resistance. 
England  alone  still  proudly  raised  her  head  among  the  sub- 
jugated nations,  holding  out  to  them  the  hope  of  eyentual 
deUyerance,  and  bidding  defiance  to  all  the  power  of  the 
tyrant  Whilst  he  was  enjoying  his  triumphs,  an  order  of 
the  British  Goyemment  had  declared  aU  tibe  ports  of  the 
French  Empire  blockaded,  from  Brest  to  the  Elbe  (May  16th, 
1806).  It  was  eyident  that  either  he  or  England  must  periah. 
With  this  conyiction,  Napoleon  resorted  to  what  has  been 
called  the  Covtxnbntal  Ststbm;  which,  as  England  was 
mistress  of  the  seas,  was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  a  pro- 
hibition of  all  conunerce,  and  a  struggle  with  nature  herself, 
in  which  he  could  not  but  eyentually  succumb.   It  was  to  cany 

^  Gazdsn,  t.  z.  pp.  288-242. 
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out  this  Bystem  that,  in  spite  of  the  piotests  of  bis  Senate*  and 
the  public  Toice  of  Franoe»  which  called  for  peace,  be  refused 
to  set  bounds  to  his  conquests,  and  proceeded  to  occupy  with 
bis  armies  the  coasts  of  Ihe  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea. 

Napoleon's  first  step  towards  the  Continental  System  was  hm  BerUn 
the  cdebrated  Bbkliv  Dbcbbb,  of  November  21st,  1806.  By  gj^ 
this  Decree  the  British  Isles  were  declared  in  a  state  cd 
blockade;  all  commerce  and  correspondence  with  them  were 
forbidden ;  all  letters  addressed  to  JBnglishmen,  or  written  in 
English,  were  to  be  seized ;  every  British  subject,  of  what- 
eyer  state  or  condition,  who  should  be  found  in  countries 
occupied  by  the  French  troops,  was  to  be  made  a  prisoner  of 
war ;  all  merchandize  coming  from  England,  or  her  colonies, 
or  belonging  to  an  Englishman,  was  to  be  confiscated,  and 
all  trading  in  such  merchandize  was  prohibited;  no  vessels 
coming  direcUy  from  England,  or  the  English  colonies,  or 
which  had  visited  them  after  the  publication  of  this  Becsee, 
were  to  be  received  in  any  port.^ 

Sudi  were  the  main  features  of  this  extraordinary  mani*  gnrtiheir 
festo,  which  was  nothing  less  than  the  proscription  of  Eng-  ^^*"~*" 
land  from  the  pale  of  European  society,  so  far,  at  least,  as 
the  power  of  Napoleon  should  extend.  It  was  followed  up 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  by  other  decrees  of  a  like 
kind.  Thus  a  Decree,  dated  Warsaw,  January  25th,  1807, 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  English  or  colonial  mer- 
chandise seized  in  the  Hanse  Towna  The  Decree  of  Fon- 
tainebleau,  of  October  19th,  1810,  carried  the  system  to  its 
highest  pitch.  It  ordained  that  all  English  manufactures 
that  should  now,  or  in  future,  be  found  in  France,  in  Hol- 
land, in  the  Qrand  Duchy  of  Berg,  in  the  Hanse  Towns,  and 
generally,  in  Germany,  from  the  Main  to  the  Sea,  in  the 
Eingdom  of  Italy,  in  the  Elyrian  Provinces,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  the  Spanish  provinces  occupied  by  the  French 
troops,  or  in  any  towns  within  their  reach,  should  be  publidy 
burnt.*  The  Princes  of  the  Bhenish  Confederation  hastened, 
with  a  base  subserviency,  to  execute  this  commercial  auiO' 
da-fSf  at  the  expense  of  their  own  merchants ;  and,  as  Frank- 
furt manifested  some  reluctance,  French  troops  were  sent 
thither  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  despot.' 

^  Garden,  t.  z.  j>.  305;  see  also  Lnmbroso,  NapoUoM  e  VlnghUterra, 
Saagio  mUe  crigyi^  del  bloeeo  conHnmUUe. 
^  Garden,  t  z.  p.  815  sqq. 
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^^  Franoe  justified  these  measures  as  just  reprisals  against 

^^j^*  the  English  maritime  i^stem,  and  especially  the  paper 
blockade  before  mentioned,  of  May  10th,  1806.  That  order 
had  been  issued  during  the  ministry  of  Fox,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  occupation  of  Hanover  by  Prussia.  Negotiations  were 
then  going  on  between  England  and  France ;  the  latter  Power 
did  not  comphdn  of  it  at  the  time,  and,  as  we  hare  seen,  the 
blockade  was  partly  reToked  in  September.  Great  Britain 
retaliated  for  Bonaparte's  measures  by  an  order  in  Council 
of  NoTember  11th,  1807,  which  declared  all  the  ports  of 
France,  and  of  countries  in  alliance  with  her,  as  wdl  as  all 
ports  and  places  in  Europe  whence  the  British  fLs^  was  ex- 
cluded, as  well  as  all  ports  and  places  in  colonies  belonging 
to  her  enemies,  to  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  as  if 
they  were  actually  blockaded.  Yessels  bound  for  such  ports 
were  to  be  yisited  by  the  English  cruisers  at  an  appointed 
station  in  Great  Britain,  and  were  to  be  subject  to  a  tax,  to 
be  regulated  b^  the  British  Legislature.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  this  order  that  Napoleon  published  his  MiiiAsr 
Dbcbbb,  December  17th,  1807 ;  by  which  every  vessel  sub- 
mitting to  the  English  regulations  was  declared  denaUcnaUaedt 
and  lawful  prize.  All  ressek,  of  whatsoever  nation,  coming 
from,  or  going  to,  ports  in  England,  or  the  English  colonies, 
or  countries  occupied  by  Englidi  troops,  were  to  be  liable  to 
capture.  Napoleon,  however,  after  some  vain  attempts  to 
substitute  indigenous  products  for  those  of  the  colonies,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  with  the  view  of  raising  a  revenue,  some- 
what modified  his  system.  By  the  Decree  of  Trianon,  Au- 
gust 5th,  1810,  completed  by  that  of  September  12th,  colonial 
productions,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  etc.,  instead  of 
being  prohibited,  were  subjected  to  an  <u2  valorem  duty  of 
fift^  per  cent.  He  also  adopted  the  method  of  Uceneea,  by 
which  speculators  were  permitted  to  import  a  certain  quantity 
of  colonial  goods,  on  condition  of  exporting  their  value  in 
certain  fixed  sorts  of  French  manufactures.  These  licenses 
he  afterwards  $old. 

Such  were  the  main  features  of  the  Continental  System. 
The  derign  of  it,  which  was  the  ruin  of  England,  of  course 
totally  &iled.  English  commerce  foimd  outlets  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  also  still  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Europe.  The  system  was,  in  reality,  a  blockade,  not  of 
England,  but  of  the  Continental  States.    Russia,  which  had 
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so  readily  accented  the  plans  of  Napoleon,  fonnd  the  Talue 
of  the  rouble  sink  rapidly  from  three  francs  to  one,^  and  was 
one  of  the  first  nations  to  rise  against  the  System. 

The  Peaoe  of  Tilsit  was  immediately  followed  by  a  rupture  Bteptue 
between  England  and  Denmark.  The  Danes  had  hitiierto  Sff^ 
succeeded  in  maintaiTiing  their  neutrality ;  but  now  the  tide  *^ 
of  war  had  rolled  up  to  their  very  frontiers,  and  it  was 
evident  that  a  neutral  policy  would  not  much  longer  be 
possible.^  Compelled  to  choose  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, it  was  evident  from  her  antecedent  policy  that  Denmark 
would  decide  for  France.  Napoleon  had  three  motiyes  for 
desiring  possession  of  Denmark :  it  would  enable  him  to  dose 
her  ports  against  the  English,  to  attack  Sweden  by  an  in- 
vasion from  Zealand,  to  seize  the  Danish  fleet  and  employ  it 
against  England.  There  could  not  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  poticy  pursued  by  the  First  Consul  and  the  Emperor 
Paul  I.  in  1801  would  be  renewed — that  Denmark  and  Sweden 
would  be  called  upon  to  dedare  war  against  England,  and  to 
shut  the  Sound  against  her.  But  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James's 
had  good  grounds  for  something  more  than  mere  suspidon. 
A  Fraich  bulletin,  published  after  the  battle  of  Friedland, 
had  announced  that  the  Continental  blockade  would  very 
soon  become  effectual.  When  the  Berlin  Decree  was  com- 
municated to  the  Danish  Court,  it  was  requested  to  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Holstein,  and  to  shut  its  ports  against  Eng- 
lish ana  Swedish  commerce.  Besides  these  overt  indications, 
the  English  Government  had  got  possession  of  the  Secret 
Treaties  of  Tilsit,  which  recorded  the  designs  against  Den- 
mark and  the  Danish  fleet.*  These  designs  they  resolved  to 
antidpate.    No  time  was  to  be  lost.    Holstein  was  already 

^  See  the  Report  of  a  finander,  ap.  Garden,  t.  z.  p.  321.  It  is  a 
sin^roiar  fact  that,  a  few  montlis  after  the  Bertin  Decree,  an  order 
hayi^  arrived  at  Hambnlg  for  dothing  for  the  French  army  which 
the  mouse  Towns  were  not  able  to  execute,  Bourrienne,  the  French 
aeent,  was  obliged  to  contract  ynik  English  houses.  Thus  the  French 
soldiers  who  fought  the  battle  of  Friedland  were  clothed  in  the  mann- 
faotnres  of  Enffland ! — Bonrrienne's  M&moires,  t.  viL  p.  292. 

'  Talleyrand  wrote  to  M.  Didelot,  the  French  minister  at  Copen- 
hagen :  "  Le  Danemarck  ne  ponrrait  reet«r  passif  et  11  faadra  oien 
qnil  se  decide  poor  on  oontre  rAngleterre.''— Ap.  Lef^byre,  ch.  xxt. 

*  The  English  Ministorjr  is  said  to  have  obtained  these  treaties  by 
bribinff  TaUeyrand.— Schlosser,  Oesch,  des  18en  JahrhU,  B.  vii.  S.  276. 
They  fliemselves  announced  in  their  Declaration  of  December  18, 1807, 
in  answer  to  that  of  Russia  of  November  7th,  that  they  were  not 
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menaced  by  the  French ;  the  winter  was  approaching,  when 
any  eipedition  to  the  Baltic  would  become  mtpoesible.  For- 
tunatelj  an  armament  was  in  readiness  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes  and  Ptussians,  and 
which  was  instantly  diyerted  to  meet  the  emergency.  Part 
of  it,  under  Lord  Cathcart»  had  already  arriyed  at  the  Isle  of 
Bogen;  and  an  additional  force  of  25  sail  of  the  line*  9 
frigates,  a  number  of  smaller  vessels  of  war,  and  877  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  27,000  troops,  was  despatched  to 
CSopenhagen,  July  27th.  Theee  were  to  be  joined  by  the 
force  at  Bugen,  when  Lord  Oathcart  was  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  chief.  Under  him  serred  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
afterwards  Lord  Wellington.  The  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Admiral  Ghunbier  and  (>>mmodore  Keats.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  F.  Jackson  was  despatched  to  Copenhagen  to  propose  to 

SiS^  the  Danish  GoTemment  that  their  fleet  should  be  carried  to 
England  and  kept  there  till  the  peace,  when  it  was  to  be  re- 
stored in  the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  been  found.  To 
the  Crown  Prince,  who  ruled  during  the  incompetence  of  his 
father,  Christian  YJJL.,  were  ofEered  an  alliance  with  Oreai 
Britain,  a  guarantee  of  all  the  Danish  possessions,  and  even 
an  augmentation  of  territory ;  in  a  word,  the  fleet,  the  armies, 
and  the  treasure  of  Oreat  Britain  were  placed  at  his  disposal 
to  protect  him  against  present  danger  and  shelter  him  from 
future  injury.    But  the  Crown  Pxuice  peremptorily  refused 

3  of     to  listen  to  tiiese  proposals.    The  British  troops  were  in  con- 

j^^^J'*^  sequence  landed;  Copenhagen  was  twice  summoned  to  sur- 
render, and  General  Peymann,  the  commandant,  haying 
refused  to  comply,  a  bombardment  by  sea  and  land  was 
commenced,  September  2nd,  with  such  terrible  effect  that 
on  the  5th  the  tewn  capitulated.  It  was  stipulated  that  the 
Danish  fleet  and  naval  stores  should  be  surrendered ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which  condition  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen 
frigates,  six  brigs,  with  a  number  of  sloops  and  gtin-goats, 
were  carried  to  England:  also  upwards  of  2,000  guns  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  naral  stores,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  French  Oovemment.^ 

SSTJSSi^         This  high-handed  act  can  be  justified  only  by  necessity. 

ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  6n{;agemeBt8  which  RuasLa  had  been 
ioroed  to  subacrlbe  during  the  conferences  at  Tilsit.    Ann.  Beg. 
^  Lord  Galloway's  speMh  m  Parliament,  January,  1806. 
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The  Tiolation  of  the  independenoe  ci  a  peaceful  natioii  iraa 
calculated  to  produce  a  sympathy  for  it ;  and  it  is  not  but- 
prising  that  the  proceeding  oi  the  English  Ministry,  though 
far  outdone  by  many  of  Bonaparte's  acts,  should  hare  been 
loudly  denounced,  not  only  on  the  Continent  but  also  by  many 
persons  in  England.  But  whoever  shaU  calmly  weigh  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  the  position  of  England  in  that 
portentous  struggle,  the  importance  of  the  Danish  fleet,  not 
only  from  its  intrinsic  force  but  also  from  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Baltic,  the  moral  certainty  that  it  would  be 
seized  and  used  against  us,  the  fact  that  the  French  were 
already  threatening  the  Danish  frontier,  the  knowledge  that 
Bussia  would  be  a  voluntary,  Sweden  a  forced  enemy  of 
England,  and  that  the  fleet  of  Portugal  was  aJso  to  be  seized 
and  employed  like  that  of  Denmark,  will  perhaps  admit  that 
the  prompt  and  vigorous  act  of  the  British  Government  was 
both  just&ed  by  the  drcumstances  and  of  the  greatest  utility 
to  the  country.  Of  this  nothing  can  be  a  stronger  proof  than 
the  fury  of  Napoleon  on  learning  that  he  had  be^  anticipated. 

The  Danish  Government  having  rejected  all  proposals  of  Biuiand 
accommodation,  England  dedared  war   against  Denmark,  ^^|„ic 
November  4th,  1807.    The  capitulation  of  Copenhagen  was,  at  war. 
however,  fidthf  ully  observed,  and  the  English  troops  evacuated  ^^' 
that  city  and  the  Ijsland  of  Zealand  towards  the  end  of  October. 
The  war  between  Denmark  and  England  lasted  till  the  Peace 
of  Kiel,  January  14th,  1814.    The  Danes  immediately  lost 
their  colonies  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix ;  nor  were  they 
able  to  make  reprisals,  though  they  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  France  by  the  Ihieaty  of  Fontainebleau,  October  Slst, 
1807.    They  published,  however,  some  virul^it  edicts  against 
England ;  by  one  of  which,  dated  at  Bendsborg,  November 
6th,  1807,  all  correspondence  with  that  country  was  to  be 
punished  with  death.*     By  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau, 
§0,000  French,  under  Bemadotte,  were  to  invade  Sweden  from 
Denmark.'    The  Peace  of  Tilsit  had  left  Sweden  still  at  war 
with  France.    Even  after  the  overthrow  of  Prussia,  Gustavus 
was  still  dreaming  about  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons !  * 
Napoleon,  on  his  side,  deplored  the  war  with  Sweden.    He 

^  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  341. 

*  Koch  et  Schall,  TraiUs,  t.  ix.  p.  77. 

*  See  his  letter  to  the  King  of  Pmssia,  June  2nd,  1807,  ap.  Garden, 
t.  X.  p.  209. 
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had  offered  neatralitj  for  Swedish  Pomenuiia,  and  when  on 
its  rejection  Marshal  Mortier  occupied  that  proyince,  he  was 
instmcted  to  do  the  Swedes  as  little  harm  as  possible.  Early 
in  Febmaiy,  1807,  Mortier  had  laid  siege  to  Stralsund,  whid^ 
was  occupied  bj  General  Essen,  with  15,000  Swedes.  Mortier 
haying  withdrawn  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  from  before 
Stralsund  in  order  to  press  the  siege  of  Colberg,  Essen  seiaed 
the  occasion  to  make  a  sortie,  defeated  the  Fr^ch  and  droye 
them  beyond  the  Peene  (April  1st) ;  upon  which  Mortier  re- 
turned from  Oolber^  and  defeated  the  Swedes  at  Belling. 
But  in  conformity  with  Napoleon's  instructions  to  spare  the 
Swedes,  he  concluded  with  Essen  the  armistice  of  Schlatkow, 
April  18th,  1807.  Hostilities  were  not  to  recommence  with- 
out ten  day's  notice  on  either  side ;  and  during  the  armistice 
no  troops  were  to  be  landed  at  Stralsund,  nor  in  the  Isle  of 
Bugen,  nor  at  any  point  of  Swedish  Pomerania.  An  additional 
article  of  April  29th  ext^ided  the  notice  to  thirty  days,  but  the 
King  of  Sweden  never  ratified  it.  Q-ustayus  tv,  was  at  this 
time  negotiating  with  the  Eing  of  Prussia  respecting  the 
means  of  a  joint  attack  upon  the  French ;  and  by  the  Con- 
yention  of  Barteustein,  April  20th,  1807,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
Prussian  corps  should  join  the  Swedes  in  Bugen,  for  the 
purpose  of  driving  the  French  from  Pomerania.  After  ratify- 
ing Uiis  Convention  at  Malmo,  G-ustavus  lY.  suddenly  em- 
barked and  arrived  at  Stralsund,  May  12th,  with  a  corps  of 
French  B<^alists:  and  Blucher,  in  jpursuance  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Bartenstein,  also  entered  Stralsund  with  a  Prussian 
corps. 
BnciABd'B  The  Sang  of  Sweden  had  been  very  dissatisfied  with  the 
gj®§^  conduct  of  England  under  Lord  Grenville's  administration. 
Large  promises  had  been  made,  but  nothing  done,  though  the 
forces  of  the  coimtry,  which  might  have  beeu  better  employed 
nearer  home,  had  been  dissipated  by  distant  and  abortive 
expeditions  to  Buenos  Ayres,  Egypt^  and  other  places.  But 
towards  the  end  of  March,  1807,  Loxd  Grenville  had  been  suc- 
ceeded as  First  Lord  of  the  Treaisury  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
with  Canning  for  Foreign  Secretary,  Lord  Castlereagh  as 
Secretary-at-War,  and  Mr.  Perceval  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. The  new  Ministry  adopted  a  more  vigorous  Une  of 
foreign  policy.  The  expedition  to  Bugen,  under  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  was  resolv^  on ;  and,  after  some  negotiation,  a  Con- 
vention with  Sweden  to  that  effect  was  signed  at  London* 
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June  17th,  by  which,  however,  Qreai  Britain  reflerred  the 
power  of  employing  her  troope  in  Pomerania  for  other  pnr* 
poses.  About  the  same  time,  a  new  treaty  of  sabsidies  was  also 
concluded  with  Sweden,  on  condition  that  her  army  should  be 
increased;  and  another  with  Prussis;  June  27th.^  These 
steps  were  rendered  abortive  by  the  battle  of  Friedland  and 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  Gustavus  lY.,  in  ignorance  of  those 
events,  and  inspired  with  a  blind  confidence  by  the  presence 
of  the  British  and  Prussian  troops,  denounced  the  Armistice 
of  ScUatkow,  July  3rd,  and  declaring  that  he  had  not  recog- 
nized the  additional  article  of  April  29th,  fixed  the  13th  of 
July  for  the  recommencement  of  hostilities. 

Meanwhile  the  French  army  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  swedm 
North  Sea  had  been  reinforced  and  placed  under  the  command  {^ 
of  Marshal  Brune.  Among  the  remforcements  were  15,000 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  la  Bomana, 
despatched  by  Charles  lY.  as  a  pledge  of  his  fidelity.'  Only 
a  few  days  after  the  rupture  of  the  armistice,  Oustavus  was 
informed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit: 
Blucher  and  his  troops  were  in  consequence  withdrawn  from 
the  Swedish  army,  and  Lord  Cathcart  and  his  division  were, 
as  before  related,  transferred  to  Zealand.  G-ustavus  now 
evacuated  Stralsund,  in  order  to  spare  it  a  bombardment; 
that  place  was  entered  by  Brune,  August  20th,  and  the  Swedes 
were  also  compelled  ultimately  to  abandon  Bugen  by  a  Con* 
vention  of  September  7th.' 

Agreeably  to  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  Bnptnre 
offered  to  the  British  Cabinet  his  mediation  for  a  peace  with  ^Suid 
Ibrance ;  which  was  accepted,  but  on  condition  that  the  Em-  aaORoM 
peror  should  communicate  the  secret  articles  of  that  peace 
and  frankly  explain  his  views.    The  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen  had  aggravated  the  resentment  which  Alexander  felt 
towards  England  for  the  refusal  of  a  loan.    He  declined  to 
make  the  communication  desired;   and  in  a  declaration  of 
November  7th,  1807,  broke  oS  all  communication  with  Gkeat 
Britain.    The  English  Ministry,  in  a  counter-declaration  of 
December  18th,  intimated  that  they  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
nature  of  the  secret  engagements  to  which  Bussia  had  beoa 
forced  to  subscribe  at  Tdsit,  but  had  hoped  that,  upon  con- 

^  All  these  treaties  will  be  found  in  Garden,  t.  z.  Natet  et  Doeu- 
mmU, 
*  Leftbrxe,  eh.  zziii    See  below.  *  Martens,  t  zL  p.  4i7. 
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ndeiation  of  them,  the  Emperor  might  have  been  induced  to 
withdraw  himself  from  them.  They  showed,  indeed,  their 
knowledge  of  the  secret  artides  by  reproaching  the  Emperor 
with  abimdoning  to  France  the  Ionian  Bepnblic,  whose  inde- 
poidenoe  he  had  solemnly  guaranteed.  They  declined  to 
exculpate  themselves  respecting  the  Danish  expedition;  it 
was  not  for  those  who  were  parties  to  the  secret  arrangements 
of  Tilsit  to  demand  satisfaction  for  a  measure  which  those 
arrangements  had  occasioned.  They  concluded  with  express- 
ing their  determination  to  maintain  their  principles  of  mari- 
time law  against  any  Confederation  whatsoever ;  which  were 
become  of  incalculable  importance  at  an  epoch  when  the 
maritime  power  of  Great  Britain  was  the  sole  existing  defence 
against  the  unceasing  usurpations  of  France.* 
BngiMid  Thus  began  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia, 

iosMa?  ^^  which  last^  nearly  five  ^ears.  From  the  position  of  the  two 
countries,  it  was  productive  of  but  few  military  events,  though 
it  occasioned  great  privation  and  distress  in  the  Bussian  Em- 
pire, and  was  highly  unpopular  among  its  inhabitants.  Austria 
was  also  drawn  into  the  Continental  System  by  the  influence 
and  example  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Summoned  after 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit  to  enter  into  that  lei^^e,  she  called  upon 
Oreat  IMtain  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  France  for  a 
peace ;  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  English  Cabinet,  principally 
on  the  ground  that  no  bases  of  negotiation  were  laid  down, 
the  Austrian  Minister  took  his  departure  from  London  in 
January,  1808.  The  evacuatian  of  Braunau  by  the  French 
was  the  reward  of  this  base  subserriency.  ThusEngland  was 
deserted  by  her  faithless  allies;  she,  instead  of  France,  became 
the  object  of  a  European  Coalition.  Her  commerce  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  ports  of  Bussia,  Prussia,  Denmark,  (Germany, 
Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Dalmatia.  In  the  North,  Sweden 
alone  endeavoured  to*  preserve  herself  from  the  Continented 
System ;  but  her  efforts  involved  her  in  a  war  to  which  we 
shall  presently  advert  The  Turks  showed  more  good  sense 
and  more  fidelity  to  their  engagements  than  most  of  the 
Christian  Powers.  Their  ports  remained  open  to  all  friendly 
nations,  and  the  commerce  between  London  and  Hamburg 
was  conducted  thrpugh  Constantinople !  Yet  the  Porte  had 
Qnly  recently  emerged  from  a  war  with  England. 

^  See  these  Deelaratioiis  in  Garden,  t.  x.  pp.  348-893.  Ann.  B^gUter, 
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The  ooBqQMt  of  Egypt  had  roused  the  indignatioii  of  the  vnao&  and 
Turks ;  and  Napoleon's  expnlsion  had  excited  t£eir  oontempt.  '^^'"^' 
The  Porte  had,  indeed,  oonduded  a  peace  with  Bonaparte  as 
First  Consnl  in  June,  1802 ;  but  it  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  as  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy.  But  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  and  the  rupture  between  France  and 
BuBsia,  conyeyed  at  once  a  strong  idea  of  the  military  power 
of  the  French,  and  of  the  utility  of  their  alliance  to  the  Porte. 
Bedprocal  embassies  were  sent  early  in  1806,  and  the  Porte 
consented  to  give  Napoleon  the  title  of  PcidUkaf  or  Emperor. 
In  the  summer  of  that  year,  General  Sebastiani  was  de- 
spatched to  Constantinople,  with  instructions  to  incite  Sultan 
Selim  m.  against  the  English  and  Eussians,  and  to  place  at 
his  disposal  all  the  resources  of  France.  Sebastiani  denounced 
the  perfidy  of  Bussia  in  keeping  possession  of  the  Ionian 
Islands;  he  insinuated  that  Uie  Fi^nch  army  in  Dalmatia 
would  act  for  or  against  the  Turks  according  to  circumstances ; 
and  in  a  note  of  September  16th,  1806,  he  called  upon  the 
Porte  to  close  the  Bosphorus  against  all  Bussian  and  English 
ships  of  war  and  transports.  At  his  instance,  the  Sultan 
deposed  the  Princes  Moruzzi  and  Ypsilanti,  the  Hoepodars  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallaehia,  who  were  attached  to  Bussian  in- 
terests, and  appointed  in  their  places  Suzzo  and  Callimachi, 
the  devoted  partiuuiLS  of  France.  The  Porte  was  moved  to 
this  anti-Bussian  policy  b^  some  causes  of  complaint  whidi 
she  had  against  Uiat  nation.  Questions  of  maritime  right 
had  arisen  between  the  two  countries;  and  the  Porte  (dso 
accused  Bussia  of  supporting  an  insurrection  in  Servia,  con- 
ducted by  Gheorge  Petrowitsch,  which  had  assumed  a  veiy 
formidable  character. 

The  dismissal  of  the  Hospodars  was  contrary  to  a  conven-  Bonrianuid 
tion  between  Bussia  and  the  Porte,  of  September  24th,  1802,  ^^laoe. 
by  which  it  had  been  agreed  that  those  Princes  should  be 
^pointed  for  seven  years;  and  in  case  they  should  commit 
any  offence,  their  conduct  was  to  be  submitted,  before  dis- 
missal, to  the  Bussian  Court.  The  Porte  was  summoned  to 
observe  her  stipulations  with  respect  to  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
laehia; to  restore  oxdksr  in  the  latter  province,  which  had 
been  disturbed ;  to  permit  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  bv 
Bussian  ships  of  war,  and  to  renew  its  alliance  with  England. 
But  previously  to  the  delivery  of  this  note,  and  although  the 
Hospodars  had  been  restored,  the  Bussian  General  Michelson, 

V.  B  B 
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had  entered  Moldayia,  surprised  Clioczin,  occupied  Jassj, 
blockaded  Bender,  and  advanced  towards  the  Danube.  Chi 
December  28rd»  1806,  a  battle  took  place  at  Groda,  in  which 
the  Turks  were  defeated,  and,  on  the  27th,  Michelson  entered 
Bucharest  in  Wallachia.  On  the  Slst,  the  Porte  formally 
dedared  war  against  Bussia,  and,  a  few  days  after,  notified 
to  foreign  Powers  that  the  Bosphorus  was  closed. 
War  After  the  Turkish  dedaration  of  war,  Bussia  demanded  the 

te^SIS  aid  of  England.  This  was  an  embarrassing  demand.  But 
^~  the  Whig  Ministry  accepted  it,  nay,  thoiigh  Turkey  was  an 
u^^'  ancient  tuly,  determined  to  attempt  the  seizure  of  part  of  her 
dominions.  Chi  January  25th,  1807,  Sir  C.  Arbuthnot,  the 
English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  accused  the  P(»rte  of 
paitialityfor France,  demanded  the  expulsion  of  theFraich  am- 
bassador, and  threatened  an  exj^edition  against  Constantinople. 
The  Beis  Effendi  having  denied  these  accusations,  and  re- 
fused the  satisfaction  demanded.  Sir  C.  Arbuthnot,  accom- 
panied by  all  the  English  merchants,  went  on  board  the 
''Endymion"  frigate,  and  joined  the  English  squadron  off 
Tenedos.  Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth  was  summoned  with 
his  squadron  from  Cadiz ;  and  on  February  19th  he  forced 
the  passi^  of  the  Dardanelles  with  nine  ships  of  the  line, 
.  tiiree  frigates,  and  sereral  fire  ships,  and  seized  and  burnt  a 
Turkish  squadron  at  QallipolL  His  appearance  before  Con- 
stantinople filled  that  city  with  consternation.  He  demanded 
the  immediate  dismissal  of  the  French  ambassador ;  the  re- 
newal of  the  alliance  with  England  and  Bussia ;  free  passage 
of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  for  Bussian  ships  of  war ; 
the  surrender  of  the  Turkish  nayy,  to  be  kept  in  an  English 
port  till  the  peace.  But  he  suffered  himself  to  be  amused 
with  negotiations,  whilst  the  Turks,  directed  by  Sebastiani 
and  other  French  officers,  put  Constantinople  into  so  formid- 
able a  posture  of  defence  that  he  found  it  prudent  to  accelerate 
his  retreat;  which  was  effected,  not  without  some  loss, 
March  8rd.  After  this  failure,  Duckworth,  proceeded  to 
Malta  and  enbarked  5,000  troops  for  a  coup  ds  main  upon 
Egypt ;  a  force  wholly  inadequate  for  such  a  purpose.  Alex- 
andna,  indeed,  was  tsJcen,  but  two  attempts  on  Bosetta  fidled. 
The  English  held  Alexandria  till  September  22nd,  when 
the^  were  attacked  by  Mahommed  Ali  Pasha,  and  forced  to 
capitulate. 
Meanwhile  a  revolution  had  occurred  at  Constantinople. 
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Sultan  Sdim  m.,  aa  exoellent  Prinoe,  bad  beoome  unpopular 
by  introducing  some  ref orms,  and  especiallj  by  attempting  to 
Bubstitate  regular  troops,  after  the  European  fashion,  in  place 
of  the  Janissaries.  These  latter,  incited  by  the  Ulemas  and 
led  by  the  Mufti  in  person,  rose  in  insurrection,  deposed 
Selim,  May  80th,  1807,  and  placed  upon  the  throne  his 
nephew,  Mustapha  lY.,  son  of  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamed, 
who,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  was  too  yoimg  to 
ascend  the  throne. 

The  Bussians  had  carried  on  the  war  without  much  vigour/  Annistioeof 
The  only  important  action  on  shore  was  the  defeat  of  Yussuf  fso^^'^ 
Pasha  by  G^eneral  Groudowitsch,  on  the  river  Aspatschai, 
June  18th.  At  sea,  the  Turkish  fleet  under  Said  Ali  was 
completely  defeated  off  Lemnos  by  the  Eussian  admiral 
Siniavin,  July  Ist.  By  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  Bussia  agreed  to 
evacuate  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  an  armistioe  was  con- 
cluded at  Slobosia,  August  24th,  1807.^  The  English  am- 
bassador.  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  had  acquainted  the  Porte  with 
the  secret  articles  of  Tilsit,  and  the  abandonment  of  their 
interests  by  Napoleon,  who  had  induced  them  to  take  up  arms, 
but  whom  they  now  beheld  the  intimate  ally  of  their  ancient 
and  most  dangerous  enemy.  These  occurrences  tended  to 
reconcile  the  Porte  with  England.  In  spite  of  the  hostilities 
which  had  occurred,  there  had  been  no  declaration  of  war 
between  the  two  countries,  and  at  length  a  treaty  was  effected, 
January  5th,  1809.*  The  treaty  between  Charles  IT.  and 
Mahomet  IV.  in  1675,  which  was  veiy  favourable  to  England, 
was  taken  as  the  basis  of  it.  The  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  accorded  to  the  English  in  1799,  was  also  confirmed,  but 
no  ships  of  war  were  to  pass  the  Dardanelles.  The  armistice 
between  Bussia  and  Turkey  was  prolonged  till  1809,  when  a 
fresh  war  broke  out  between  those  Powers. 

The  war  between  Bussia  and  Sweden  was  an  immediate  The 
result  of  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.*  The  adherence  of  Gustavus  IV*  SSS?" 
to  a  cause  which  the  Emperor  Alexander  had  repudiated  pro-  Sweden, 
duced  a  breach  between  them.    Hostilities  were  brought  on 
by  the  Emperor  in  a  most  artful  manner.    His  long  nlence, 
his  feigned  irresolution,  his  affected  scruples,  the  pacific  and 


Martens,  t.  viii.  p.  689. 
■  *  LP. 

see  Svedems,  Schwedens  PoUHk  und 


*  Martens,'  Nouv,  Hec,  tip.  160. 
'  For  the  history  of  Sweden, 
^rie^e  (1806-1814). 
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friendly  langnage  of  his  ministen,  were  all  calcnlaAed  to 
deceiTO  Gkurtavus,  and  luU  him  into  a  fsiae  seonritj.  After 
the  bombardment  of  Oopenhagen,  Alexander  summoned  the 
Ejng  of  Sweden,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  to  revert,  like 
himsielf  ,  to  the  prinoiplai  of  the  Armed  Neutrality.  Oustavus 
replied,  Noyember  18th,  1807,  that  the  neutrality  of  the 
Baltic  was  out  of  the  question,  so  long  as  the  French  had  a 
preponderance  upon  its  coasts,  and  called  upon  the  Emperor 
to  engage  the  IBVench  to  withdraw  their  troops  from  those 
quarters.  As  the  Emperor  persisted  in  his  demand,  Gustavus 
applied  to  England  for  aid ;  and  on  February  Stii,  1808,  a 
treaty  of  subsidies  was  concluded  at  Stockholm,^  by  which 
the  English  Gbyemment  agreed  to  pay  the  Swedes  Jei00,000 
sterling  a  month,  for  twelye  months,  to  commence  from  the 
previous  January ;  Gkistayus,  on  his  side,  undertaking  to  keep 
up  a  respectable  force,  and  especiaUy  at  sea.  The  Emperor 
ci  Bussia  delivered  a  last  declaration  to  the  Court  of  Stock- 
holm, February  22nd,  1808 ;  but  before  any  reply  could  be 
made,  a  Bussian  army,  under  Buxhovden,  passed  the  Kymen^, 
and  entered  Finland.  At  the  news  of  1h.is  invasion,  which 
had  not  been  preceded  by  any  declaration  of  war,  QxLBtavus, 
against  the  law  of  nations,  <».used  M.  Alopeus,  the  Russian 
ijnbassador  at  Stockholm,  to  be  arrested,  March  Srd.  When 
the  Emperor  Alexander  received  intelligence  of  this  act  he 
dedared  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  at  his  court  that  he  should 
not  make  rn>ri8al8  for  this  breach  of  international  law ;  but 
he  notified  that  henceforth  he  should  regard  Swedish  Finland 
as  annexed  to  his  Empire.  On  the  other  hand  the  King  of 
Sweden  sought  to  compensate  himself  for  the  injury  in- 
flicted upon  him  by  Bussia  by  invading  Norway,  belonging 
to  Denmark,  and  diverted  for  that  purpose  20,000  men, 
who  might  have  sufficed  to  hold  the  Bussians  in  check. 
The  Danes,  agreeably  to  the  treaty  with  France  aJready 
mentioned,^  had  undertaken  to  conquer  the  Swedish  pro- 
vince of  Schonen.  The  Emperor  Imd  detached  from  the 
grand  army  for  that  purpose  14,000  Spaniards  under  La 
Komana;  these  were  united  in  Funen  with  16,000  Danes, 
the  whole  under  the  command  of  Bemadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo.  The  Danes  declared  war  against  Sweden  Febroaiy 
29, 1808. 

^  Martens,  Nouv.  See.  t.  L  p.  2.  *  Supm,  p.  413. 
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The  campaign  in  Norway,  without  any  marked  Buooess  on  OMuniMign 
either  side,  tnmed  on  the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  ^^<"^r 
Danes;  the  Swedes  were  driven  out,  and  the  Banes  in  their 
turn  invaded  Sweden.  In  Schonen,  QtuBtaTOB,  instead  of 
keeping  on  the  defensive,  meditated  an  expedition  against 
Copenhagen,  and  he  had,  therefore,  assembled  a  oonsiderable 
body  of  troops  in  that  Province.  He  was  assisted  by  an 
English  army  of  12,000  men,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  as  well 
as  an  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Sanmarez  (May,  1808). 
The  EngHsh  Government,  however,  aware  of  the  eccentric 
character  of  the  Ejng  of  Sweden,  had  placed  some  restrictions 
on  the  emplovment  of  these  forces.  The  troops  were  prin- 
cipallv  intended  for  the  defence  of  Gothenburg,  and  they 
were  by  no  means  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  Zealand ; 
but  as  Gustavus  did  not  relish  these  restrictions,  the  troops 
were  not  permitted  to  land.  Gustavus  proposed  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  first  an  expedition  to  Russian  Finland,  and  then  to 
Norway,  neither  of  which  was  deemed  feasible  by  the  English 
general;  and  as  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  continued 
to  be  forbidden.  Sir  John  Moore,  after  notice  to  that  efllect, 
returned  to  England  with  the  fleet,  July  8rd.  The  presence 
of  the  English,  however,  as  well  as  the  Swedish  troops  in 
Schonen,  had  compelled  Bemadotte  to  abandon  his  project 
of  an  invasion,  and  had  filled  Copenhagen  with  the  terror  of 
another  bombardment.  Bemadotte's  army,  too,  was  weakened 
by  the  desertion  of  La  Bomana,  who  contrived  to  retire  in 
August  with  8,000  of  his  men. 

^e  war  in  Finland  produced  more  decisive  results.  The  Armiatioe 
Russian  general,  Buxhdvden,  entered  Abo,  the  capital  of  the  ^^'^^^'^^ 
Grand-duchy,  March  28rd,  1807,  and  burnt  the  fleet  there. 
The  important  place  of  Sveaborg  surrendered  on  the  6th, 
with  ninety-four  vessels.  The  Russian  admiral,  Bodiskov, 
captured  Gothland  and  the  Aland  Isles.  But  these  reverses 
were  in  part  retrieved.  The  Swedish  general,  Elingspor, 
seconded  by  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  Finns,  marching 
from  TJ16hborg  about  the  middle  of  May  with  17,000  men, 
drove  the  Russians  from  East  Bothnia.  The  Swedes,  assisted 
by  the  English  fleet,  compelled  the  Russians  to  evacuate 
(Gothland  and  the  Aland  Isks.  Admiral  Sanmarez  defeated 
the  Russian  fleet,  and  kept  it  blockaded  several  months  in 
Baltischport,  till  the  approach  of  winter  forced  him  to  leave 
the  Baltic     But  these  successes  were  not  lasting.     The 
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BuBsiaiis*  under  Ejunenskoi,  Imring  reoeiyed  ooneiderable  re- 
inf oroements,  again  drove  back  tlie  Swedes,  and  sucoesriyely 
took  posseaaion  of  Lappfiord,  OhristianBtadt,  Wasa,  and  the 
two  darlebjB.  Gamla  (old)  Carleby  was  entered  September 
24th.  The  Swedes  were  also  repulsed  in  some  descents  in 
SonUi  Finland.  Klingspor  obtained  from  G^enJ  Buxhov- 
den  a  suspension  of  arms,  September  29th ;  but  the  Emperor 
Alexander  refused  to  recognize  it,  and  proclaimed  the  union 
of  Finland  with  Bussia^  A  fresh  armistioe,  more  fiiYourable 
to  the  Bussians,  was  signed  at  Olkioki,  November  19th, 
1808,'  by  which  the  Swe^s  agreed  to  evacuate  the  whole 
province  of  TTl^borg,  and  the  Bussians  were  allowed  to 
occupy  both  banks  of  the  Kemi,  at  the  head  of  the  €hilf  of 
Bothnia. 

Oustavus  IV.  conduded  with  Ghreat  Britain  a  treaty  of 

te^uov  subsidies,  March  1st,  1809,'  by  which  he  was  to  receive 
i«w-  "  jei,200,000.  But  this  was  the  last  political  act  of  his  life. 
The  expensive  and  disastrous  campaign  of  1806  had  excited 
great  discontent,  especially  among  the  soldiery ;  and  as  Ghis- 
tavus  had  increased  it  by  attributing  the  recent  misfortunes 
to  his  Ghuards,  the  officers  of  that  regiment,  and  some  generals 
and  nobles,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  dethrone  him,  and 
marched  upon  Stockholm.  Field-Marshal  Elingspor,  Qeneral 
Adlercreuz,  and  other  officers,  arrested  Gustavus  in  his  apart- 
ments on  the  night  of  March  12th,  1809.  On  the  14th  Duke 
Charles  undertook  the  Begency ;  iJie  King  was  conducted  to 
Drottingholm,  and  on  the  29tii  he  signed  his  abdication. 
The  States  thanked  the  Duke  for  undertaking  the  Begency, 
as  well  as  the  conspirators  for  an  act  which  had  saved  the 
country  from  ruin.  Gustavus  was  ultimately  permitted  to 
quit  the  Kingdom.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
some  alterations  in  the  constitution;  the  chief  feature  of 
which  was  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  State,  consist- 
ing of  nine  members,  responsible  to  the  nation,  who  wore 
to  decide  upon  important  matters.  The  executive  power 
was  left  to  the  King.  The  Begent  accepted  the  crown  on 
these  conditions,  and  was  proclauned  as  Charles  Alii.,  June 
5th. 
ChuiM  Hostilities  had  commenced  in  1809  with  balanced  success, 

^^^'  but  negotiationB  were  opened  by  the  new  King,  and  a  treaty 

^  Martens,  Ifouv.  Bee  tip.  15.  '  Ibid,  p.  & 
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of  peace  was  signed  at  EriederichshamD,  September  17th.^ 
Charles  XIII.  promised  to  adhere  to  the  Contmental  System, 
but  made  an  exception  in  favour  of  salt  and  colonial  prodnc- 
tiona  Finland  with  the  Aland  Isles,  and  part  of  West 
Bothnia*  were  ceded  to  Bnssia.  Napoleon,  however,  would 
not  recognise  the  exceptions  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  though 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort  and  wel&reof  the  Swedish 
people ;  and,  in  order  to  make  peace  with  France,  Charles 
was  obliged  to  abandon  them.  The  war  declared  against 
Napoleon  by  Gustavus  lY.,  October  81st,  1806,  was  termin- 
ated by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  January  6th,  1810.*  Nwoleon 
restored  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  Principality  of  Kiigen. 
Peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark  was  signed  at  Jonkop- 
ing,  December  10th,  1809.'  The  treaty  contains  no  article  of 
importance. 

It  has  been  seen  that  by  the  secret  arrangements  at  Tilsit,  Napoleon 
Portugal  also  was  to  be  compelled  into  the  Continental  "" 
System.  Napoleon,  after  that  peace,  had  returned  to  Paris, 
July  29th,  1807,  and  was  saluted  with  the  servile  flattery  of 
all  the  public  bodies.  The  Tribunate  was  entirely  suppressed, 
August  19th,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Legislative  Body  was 
modified.  Nobody  under  f orly  years  of  age  was  henceforth 
to  be  a  member  of  that  Assemoly.  But  the  Emperor^s  views 
were  chiefly  directed  to  the  execution  of  his  Continental  plans. 
B^  an  Imperial  Decree  of  August  18th,  Hesse-Cassel,  Bruns- 
wick, Fulda,  the  greaterpart  of  Hanover,  and  other  districts 
were  annexed  to  the  Kuagdom  of  Westphalia,  which,  till 
Jer6me  should  assume  the  crown,  was  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  Begency.  Napoleon  next  turned  his  views 
towards  Portugal.  But,  in  order  to  reach  that  country,  he 
determined  to  use  the  arm  of  Spain. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria  in  1801,  in 
favour  of  tibe  son-in-law  of  Charles  IV.,  an  apparent  harmony  s^^^^d 
had  existed  between  that  Sovereign  and  France.  But  the  Bpt^ 
compulsory  alliance  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French. 
Napoleon,  measuring  his  demands  only  by  the  contempt 
which  he  felt  for  Spain,  treated  her  ratiier  as  a  vassal  than 
an  ally.  Thus  she  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  her  claim 
upon  Louisiana,  to  pay  a  tribute  of  72  million  francs,  to 

^  Koch  et  Sch(}U,  Hist,  des  Traitis,  t.  xiv.  p.  206  aq.;  Martens,  ibid. 
p.  19. 
*  Martens,  Now>.  JSae.  t  ziL  p.  232.  '  Ihid.  p.  228. 
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lead  her  nftTj  for  the  {mipoees  ct  Fnuioe»  to  see  it  almoet 
annihikted  bj  tibe  English  at  Trafalgar:  all  this  withofat 
aay  prospect  of  adrantage,  bat  on  tibe  oontrarj,  with  the 
certamty  of  haying  her  colonies  taken  from  her  and  her  com- 
merce destroyed.  The  Bojal  family,  besides  tibese  grievances 
common  to  the  whole  nation,  had  others  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Charles  lY.  had  seen  his  brother  Ferdinand  hurled 
from  the  throne  of  Naples,  and  had  been  compelled  to  recog- 
nize Jos^h  Bonaparte  as  his  successor.  The  hostility  mani- 
fested b J  Napoleon  towards  all  the  Bourbons, — ^the  murder 
of  the  I>uc  d'Enghien, — afforded  little  hope  that  the  Spsmidi 
branch  of  that  house  would  escape  oyerthrow  wh^  the 
oceasion  should  present  itsell  It  was  also  known  to  Hie 
Court  of  Madrid  that  Napoleon  had  contemplated  bestowing 
portions  of  the  Spanish  territoty  on  others.  Thus,  in  the 
negotiations  for  a  peace  with  England,  he  had  offered  to  cede 
the  Spanish  cokmy  of  Puerto  Kico.  He  had  also  proposed  to 
give  tibe  Balearic  Islands  to  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  as  an 
indemnity  for  Sicily,  to  be  ceded  to  his  brother  Joseph,  and 
to  burden  Spain  with  a  large  annuity  payable  to  the  same 
family.^  These  considerations  awakened  in  the  Court  of 
Madrid  a  desire  to  throw  off  the  French  yoke ;  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect  appears  to  have  been  taken  about  Jane, 
1806.  Secret  negotiations  were  opened  with  England  and 
Russia,  and  Portugal  also  appears  to  have  been  in  the  plot. 
The  Spanish  Gk>Temment  promised  to  dedare  against  France, 
as  soon  as  she  should  be  engaged  with  the  Northern  Powers. 
The  Prince  of  the  Peace,  sometimes  under  pretence  of  a  war 
with  Portugal,  sometimes  of  an  attack  upon  Gibraltar,  began 
to  raise  troops,  and  on  the  5th  October  appealed  a  proclama- 
tion calling  the  whole  nation  to  arms.  Nine  days  later 
Prussia  was  overthrown  at  Jena  and  Anerstadt !  The  news 
of  that  event  orerwhelmed  the  Court  of  Madrid  with  oon- 
stemation.  The  Prince  of  the  Peace  sought  to  excuse  him- 
Napoleon,  ^y^  ^^  ^^  French  Ambassador.  The  sudden  suspension 
of  the  armaments  was  explained  by  various  pretexts;  the 
state  of  Uie  finances,  the  lack  of  public  spirit,  the  reluctance 
of  the  King  to  attack  Portugal.  Napoleon,  for  the  present, 
dissembled  lus  resentment  He  demanded,  however,  a  force 
of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  to  join  the  army  of  observa- 

^  See  Bir  A  Aliaoti,  Ei$t,  cfEftrope^  dL  lii. 
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tion  in  Hanoiretr.  He  also  reqiuTed  that  a  Spanish  sqnadnm 
of  six  sbips  of  the  line  at  Oarthagena  should  proosed  to 
Toulon.  He  sent  into  Spain  25,000  Frussians  captured  at 
Jena.  Finally,  he  oonunnnicated  to  the  Spanish  GoTent* 
ment  the  Benin  Decree,  and  desired  that  it  shonld  be  pat 
into  immediate  execation  in  all  the  ports  ci  Spain.  It  -was 
ineonseqnenceof  these  demands  that  the  Spanish  force  nnder 
the  Marquis  de  la  Bomana,  already  mentioned,  proceeded  to 
the  north  of  Enrope. 

Napoleon  had  leained  that  he  could  no  longer  trust  the  NuMieon 
Spaniards,  and  he  seoretlT resolved  to  oyerthrowthe  Bonrbon  pS^ogia. 
dynasty  in  Spain*  to  render  that  country  another  satellite  of 
nuance.  But  sudi  an  enterprise  was  not  to  be  lightly  under- 
taJcen.  An  open  attack  might  awaken  the  patriotism  of  a 
iMraTC  nation;  and  Napoleon,  therefore,  determined  to  use 
perfidy.  He  resolved,  first  to  use  Spain  for  the  destruction  of 
JPortngal,  and  then  to  overwhelm  her.  A  French  army,  in- 
tended both  to  conquer  Portugal  and  to  overawe  Spain,  had 
been  assembled  near  Bayonne  early  in  1807.  The  Prince  of 
the  Peace  was  gained  by  promises,  and  in  July  the  Court  of 
Madrid  was  called  upon  to  join  France  in  summoning  the 
Portuguese  QoTemment  to  shut  their  ports  against  the  Eng^ 
lish.  In  case  of  refusal,  France  and  Spain  were  to  declare 
war  against  Portugal,  and  a  combined  French  and  Spanish 
army  was  to  march  upon  Lisbon.  The  Begent  of  Portugal 
had  mairied  a  daughter  of  the  Spanish  Soyereigns ;  but  they 
had  no  altematiye  but  to  submit.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
the  Spanish  and  French  ambassadors  at  Lisbon  jointly  signified 
to  the  Begent  that  if  by  September  lst»  1807,  he  had  not  de« 
dared  war  against  imgland,  dismissed  the  English  am« 
bassador,  and  recalled  his  own  from  London,  arrested  as 
hostages  all  the  English  in  Portugal,  confiscated  all  property 
belonging  to  that  nation,  and  united  his  squadrons  with  those 
of  France  and  Spain,  he  would  find  himself  at  war  with  those 
countries.  At  the  same  time  the  French  and  Spanish  forces 
began  to  moYe  towards  the  frontiers  of  Tori^agBL 

The  Begent  Bon  John,  naturally  irresolute,  had  recently  Portugal 
betrayed  symptoms  of  the  same  mental  weakness  which  had  ^'^^^i^^^- 
so  long  afflicted  his  moilier;  and  the  Ministers  had  even 
deliberated  whether  they  should  not  transfer  the  Begency  to 
tike  hands  of  his  wife.    The  first  impulse  of  the  Begent  was 
to  fiy  to  the  Brazils.    He  then  endeavoured  to  appease  the 
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Frenoh  Emperor  hj  submission.  He  promised  to  declare  war 
against  England,  to  shut  bis  ports  against  her,  to  put  bis 
fleet  at  the  disposal  of  France.  Snob  concessions  ought  to 
haTe  satisfied  Napoleon,  bad  he  not  had  ulterior  designs. 
But  he  bad  resolyed  on  the  ruin  both  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 
He  insisted  on  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  proposed  conditionB, 
including  the  arrest  of  the  English,  and  the  confiscation  of 
their  properties.  Upon  the  Regent's  refusal,  the  Frendi 
Ambassador,  M.  de  Eeyneval,  demanded  bis  passports,  and 
Don  John,  by  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  prepared  to  quit 
Portugal.  The  English  established  in  that  country  bad  been 
secretly  informed  of  the  danger  which  menaced  them,  and 
more  than  three  hundred  families  embarked,  carrying  with 
them  a  large  proportion  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  five  ships  of  the  Ime  and  other 
▼essels  were  rapidly  equipped  to  conrey  the  royal  fiimily  to 
Brazil,  and  the  aid  of  England  was  invoked  in  the  under- 
taking. 

Ttmiomiot       The  resolution  was  neither  unnecessajry  nor  premature. 

SJ^g&  Two  secret  conyentions  between  France  and  Spain  were  signed 
at  Fontainebleau,  October  27tb,  1807,  for  the  diyision  and 
occupation  of  Portugal.^  The  kingdom  was  to  be  divided 
into  three  portions.  The  Province  of  Entre  Bouro  and 
Minbo,  with  the  title  of  North  Lusitania,  was  destined  for  the 
young  King  of  Etruria,  who  was  to  cede  bis  Italian  Eingdom 
to  France.  The  Algarves  and  the  Province  of  Alemtejo  were 
to  be  given  to  the  Pnnce  of  the  Peace,  with  the  title  of  Prince 
of  the  Algarves.  These  two  States  were  to  be  under  the 
protectorate  of  the  Ejng  of  Spain;  and  if  issue  of  their 
Sovereigns,  both  male  and  female,  should  become  extinct, 
then  the  right  of  investiture  devolved  to  his  Catholic  Majesty ; 
but  on  conation  that  these  Principalities  should  not  be  united 
with  the  crown  of  Spain  nor  with  each  other.  The  rest  of 
Portugal,  comprising  the  provinces  of  Beira,  Tras-os-Montes, 
and  Estremadura,  were  to  be  sequestered  in  the  hands  of 
France  till  the  general  peace ;  when  they  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  House  of  Braganza,  on  condition  that  England  should 
agree  to  return  to  the  Eiing  of  Spain,  Gibraltar,  fenidad,  aaid 

^  They  will  be  found  in  Cantillo,  Ttxitados  de  Paz  y  de  Camerdo, 
p.  710,  and  in  Cevalloe,  Esspasi  des  moyens  qui  ont  iU  mis  en  usage 
par  riSmpereur  Napolionpaur  usurper  la  Caurtmne  d^Sspagne^  App. 
(tnuudated  by  NetGunent).    See  also  Garden,  t.  x.  p.  372  sqq. 
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the  other  Spaniah  potsessionB  which  she  had  conquered 
dxirmg  the  war.  The  Portogaeae  colonies  were  to  be  divided 
between  France  and  Spain.  Napoleon  goaranteed  Charles  IV, 
his  European  possessions,  and  the  title  of  **  Emperor  of  the 
Two  Americas/'  to  be  assumed  at  the  general  peace,  or,  at 
latest,  witimi  three  years.  Such  were  the  baits  with  which 
Charles  was  to  be  Inred  on  to  his  min. 

Napoleon  did  not  await  the  signature  of  the  treaties  to  act  The  _. 
against  Portugal  G^eialJunot,  with  the  army  of  invasion,  {SS^i 
crossed  the  Bidasoa,  October  18th,  and  advanced  with  rapid 
marches  on  Salamanca.  At  the  same  time  three  Spanish 
diTisions  were  pat  in  motion,  two  of  which  were  to  take 
possession  of  the  Provinces  assigned  to  the  King  of  Etniria 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  while  the  third  was  to  join  the 
French  at  Alcantara,  and  in  conjunction  with  them  to  march 
upon  Lisbon.  A  second  Frendi  army  of  4^,000  men,  as- 
sembled at  Bayonne,  was  also  to  enter  Portug^  in  case  the 
English  should  threaten  an  attack.  By  a  treaty  of  October 
22nd,  England  secretly  authorized  the  Portuguese  Begent 
ostensibly  to  separate  his  cause  from  hers,  and  to  shut  against 
her  his  ports  and  markets ;  but  only  on  condition  that  France 
and  Spain  should  declare  themselves  satisfied.  The  Segent 
accor^gly  declared  war  against  England,  recalled  his  am.- 
bassador  from  London,  sequestered  all  English  property  still 
remaining  in  Portugal ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  apparent  sub* 
mission,  demanded  that  the  advance  of  the  fVench  troops 
should  be  arrested.  But  Napoleon,  persuaded  that  the  Begent 
was  deceiving  him,  directed  Junot  to  precipitate  his  mard^. 

Don  John,  irresolute  to  the  last,  had  vainly  attempted  to 
appease  Napoleon  by  proposing  a  marriage  between  the 
Prince  of  B^ia,  his  son,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Berg,  and  by  offering  a  considerable  subsidy.  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  with  an  English  fleet,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  and  declared  that  river  blockaded,  November  22nd. 
Sir  John  Moore,  who  was  proceeding  from  Sicily  to  the  Baltic 
with  a  corps  of  10,000  men,  destined  to  aid  ihe  'King  of 
Sweden,  was  also  ordered  to  wait  at  Lisbon,  and  in  case  of 
need  to  support  Sir  Sidney  Smith.  These  forces  were  intended 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  Portuguese  Boyal  Family,  if  it 
was  really  their  intention  to  fly;  or,  if  they  were  playing 
false,  to  treat  Portugal  as  an  enemy.  Another  reason  for 
their  appearance  was  the  presence  of  the  Russian  Admiral, 
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BiniaTiiiy  who  had  put  into  the  TtygoB  witti  a  fleet  id  nine 
shipe  of  the  line,  two  frigatei^  and  more  than  6^000  troope,  on 
his  retain  from  the  MediterraneaiL  to  the  Baltic.  A  notioe 
from  Jnnot  that  he  had  arriyed  at  Abfantie,  within  fonr  days* 
maroh  of  liabon,  at  length  pnt  an  end  to  the  irresolution  of 
the  Begent.  On  the  same  day  that  he  reoeiyed  this  news.  Sir 
8.  Smith  forwarded  to  the  unfortunate  Prince  the  ManU&wr  of 
Noyember  18th,  in  which  appeared  the  following  notioe: 
''  The  Prince  Begent  of  Portugal  is  depriyed  of  his  throne. 
The  fall  of  the  House  of  Bragansa  will  be  a  fresh  proof  that 
the  ruin  of  those  who  attach  themselyes  to  the  En^^h  is 
ineyitable." 
]nMBo7ai  AU  doubt  was  now  remoyed.  liberty  and  a  throne  in 
nUfram  Braiil  were  preferable  to  a  compulsory  abdication,  and  per- 
]jj^^  haps  imprisonment  in  France.  The  Boyal  famfl^  embarked 
Noyember  27th,  amid  the  regret  sad  lamentations  of  the 
peo]^.  For  the  first  time  since  sixteen  years  the  afflicted 
Queen  Maria  I.  quitted  her  palace  of  Mafra  to  abandon  her 
natiye  land.  Most  of  the  great  families  and  rich  merchants 
of  the  kingdom  accompanied  their  Soyereigns  in  their  exile, 
to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of  more  than  15,^M>  persons.  The 
royal  fleet,  escorted  by  some  English  ships  of  the  line,  arriyed 
at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  January  18th,  1808. 
juioi  Junot  entered  Lisbon,  Noyember  80th,  1807,  with  only 

fS^^        about  1,500  men,  a  great  part  of  his  army  haying  been  left 
ieo7.  ttir  in  the  rear,  through  the  difficulties  of  the  march.    The 

people  were  fiUed  witii  contempt  on  beholding  this  small 
force,  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  conscripts ;  and 
an  attempt  was  made  at  insurrection,  but  was  put  down  by 
the  j^romptitude  and  decision  of  Junot.  That  general  was 
appomted  by  Napoleon  Gkyyemor-General  of  the  Kingdom, 
which  he  ruled  in  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressiye  manner. 
The  Spanish  armies  inyaded  with  equal  success  the  proyinces 
assigned  to  the  King  of  Etruiia  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
but  were  not  suffered  to  retain  them.  Maria  Louisa,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Etruria,  who  acted  as  Begent  for  her  minor  son, 
CharlM  Louis,  resigned  the  Gk>yemment  in  December,  1807, 
and  set  off  for  Spain;  when  Tuscany  was  immediately 
occupied  by  the  French.  By  the  conquest  of  Portugal  was 
completed  the  establiidiment  of  the  Continental  System  in 
Sottthan  Europe,  to  which  Pope  Pius  YII.  had  already 
aooeded  for  the  States  of  the  Ohurch. 
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Pius  VII.  had  several  reasons  to  be  dissatisfied  with  Vb, 
Napoleon's  conduct.  Although,  contraiy  to  the  ad^iee  of  vn.^^ 
many  of  his  Cardinals,  he  ha^  proceeded  to  Paris  to  crown 
the  Emperor,  he  had  receired  no  benefit  from  that  act. 
So  &r  crom  procuring  the  restoration  of  the  Legations,  a 
plan  had  evea  been  formed  bj  some  of  the  French  Ministers, 
while  Pius  was  in  France,  to  secularize  the  territories  which 
he  stall  held  in  Italy,  to  annex  them  to  the  Italian  Kingdom, 
and  to  detain  him  in  France,  where  he  was  to  exercise  his 
papal  functions.  Napoleon  did  not  indeed  sanction  this  pro- 
ject, but  he  treated  the  Holy  Father  with  marked  disrespect. 
Although  the  period  had  been  fixed  for  his  return  to  Bome, 
he  was  kept  some  time  in  France.  Pius,  on  his  side,  seised 
eyery  occasion  to  display  his  resentment.  He  refused  Napo- 
leon's application  to  him  to  dissolye  the  marriage  contracted 
by  Jerteie  Bonaparte  in  America  with  Miss  Patterson,  a 
Pirotestant.  In  the  war  of  1805,  Pius  had  showed  himself  a 
decided  partisan  of  the  Coalition ;  had  opposed  Cardinal 
Fesch's  demand  that  the  Pontifical  Goyemment  should  estab- 
lish a  militaiy  cordon  on  its  Neapolitan  frontier  to  preyent 
the  irruption  of  the  allies ;  nay,  had  eyen  declared  that  if  the 
Russians  made  an  attempt  on  Ciyiti  Yecchia  he  should  not 
oppose  them.  After  the  Peace  of  Pressburg  Napoleon  gaye 
yent  to  his  anger.  He  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Pope  horn 
Munich,  January  7th,  1806.  On  February  18th,  he  wrote  to 
1dm  from  Paris  in  still  harsher  terms,  and  instructed  Cardinal 
Fesch  to  demand  the  immediate  expulsion  of  all  Bussians, 
English,  Swedes,  and  Sardinians  from  the  Pontifical  States, 
and  the  shutting  of  all  the  Pa>pal  ports  against  the  enemies  of 
France.  Pius  at  first  declined  to  comply  with  these  demands. 
Sensible,  howeyer,  of  the  danger  to  which  he  exposed  himself, 
he  priyately  engaged  the  English,  Bussian,  and  Sardinian 
Ministers  to  leaye  Bome.  He  also  hinted  that  he  shouM  not 
object  to  see  a  French  garrison  in  Ciyitii  Yecchia,  andG^eneral 
Duhesme  in  consequence  took  military  occupation  of  tiiat 
place.  But  Napoleon  was  not  to  be  so  conciliated.  His 
yiolence  towards  the  Pontiff  was  redoubled.  Pius  gaye  fresh 
offence,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  made  King  of  N^>les, 
by  reyiying  the  Papal  claim  of  inyeetiture  with  regard  to  that 
crown,  and  from  this  timeNapoleon  appears  to  haye  determined 

rn  the  eyentual  seizure  of  the  Pope's  temporal  dominions, 
immediately  adopted  some  yiolent  measures.    He  pro* 
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eeeded  to  fill  up  some  Venetaan  bishoprice  without  asldiig  the 
Hmetion  of  the  Pope.  He  demanded  the  expuUion  from 
Bome  of  certain  leaders  of  bands  who  had  formerly  fought 
against  France.  He  also  seised  the  Principalities  of  Bene- 
yento  and  Ponte  Corro,  which,  though  situate  in  the  Eong^ 
dom  of  Naples,  belonged  to  the  Holy  See,  and  presented  the 
first  to  Talleyrand,  the  second  to  Bernadotte. 
N^potoQa's  To  all  these  blows  Pius  VIL.  opposed  the  most  unbending 
''"''  resistance.    He  had  conceived  that  the  persecution  of  the 

Church  would  infallibly  reanimate  the  fervour  of  religious 
&itib,  and  he  gradually  resigned  himself  to  the  idea  of  de- 
privation, flight,  even  death  itself,  in  that  holy  cause.  After 
<^e  battle  of  Friedland,  Alquier,  the  French  ambassador  at 
Bome,  attempted  to  persuade  the  Pontiff  to  reconcile  himself 
with  Napoleon  before  it  was  too  late,  by  recognizing  the  King 
of  Nicies,  joining  the  offensive  and  defensive  league  of  the 
Italian  States,  and  adopting  the  Continental  System.  But 
Napoleon  had  now  determined  on  annexing  all  Italy  to  his 
Empire,  as  he  had  stipulated  with  Alexander  at  Tilsit.  He 
was  willing,  indeed,  at  first,  to  leave  Bome  and  its  territory  to 
the  Pope ;  who,  however,  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  "Ducbj  of 
TJrbino,  the  March  of  Ancona,  and  Maoerata,  the  richest 
provinces  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  chief  sources  of  the  Papal 
revenue.  An  order  lor  the  occupation  of  these  provinces  was 
issued,  September  29th. 
TiMi^wnoii  The  advance  of  the  French  troops  had  been  already  an- 
nounced, when  a  treaty,  concluded  at  Pajris  by  Cardinal 
Bayanne,  the  Papal  plenipotentiary,  in  which  all  Napoleon's 
demands  had  heea  conceded,  arrived  at  Bome.  Pius  rejected 
it  with  indignation,  as  an  attack  upon  the  independence, 
dignity,  and  spiritual  rights  of  the  Head  of  the  Church ;  and 
in  these  views  he  was  supported  by  the  Consistory.  He  wrote 
with  his  own  hand  to  Cardinal  Bayanne,  to  disavow  all  that 
he  had  done,  and  to  cancel  the  powers  with  which  he  had  been 
intrusted.  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Napoleon's 
views  than  this  rupture  of  the  negotiations.  General  MioUis 
being  immediately  instructed  to  occupy  Bome,  appeared  at 
the  head  of  his  troops  before  the  Porto  del  Popolo,  on  the 
morning  of  February  2nd,  1808,  marched  unopposed  to  the 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  received  on  the  first  summons  the 
keys  of  that  fortress.  Besistance  would,  indeed,  have  been 
useless.    The  Pope  contented  himself  with  a  protest  against 
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the  entry  of  the  French,  in  which  he  proclaimed  his  inability 
to  prevent  it,  and  exhorted  his  subjects  to  imitate  his  resigna- 
tion. All  the  Italian  cardinals  and  bishops,  the  Pope's  chief 
advisers,  were  compelled  to  leave  Rome,  and  Oeneral  Miollis 
was  directed  to  assume  the  government  of  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Pius  ventured  to  launch  against  Napoleon  the  feeble 
thunders  of  a  comminatoiy  brief  of  excommunication  (March 
27th,  1808).  The  French  Emperor  replied  by  a  decree  of 
April  2nd,  annexing,  by  virtue  of  his  right  as  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  the  provinces  of  TTrbino,  Ancona,  Macerata, 
and  Camerino  to  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.^ 

^  Crarden,  t.  x.  p.  382  iiqq. ;  Artaud,  HuUnre  du  Pope  Piim  VIL 
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stateof  A  T  this  period  all  the  thrones  of  Europe  had  been  more  or 
Spain,  1807.  /\  i^^  shaken  by  Napoleon,  except  that  of  England,  which 
he  could  not  reach,  and  that  of  Spain  which  had  purchased 
exemption  from  the  common  lot  by  a  humiliating  alliance. 
The  latter  also  was  now  to  feel  the  shock,  but  after  a  different 
manner.  The  conquests  of  Napoleon,  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  their  lawfulness,  had  hitherto,  with  the  exception,  perhaps, 
of  Venice,  at  least  been  achiered  in  the  open  field  by  military 
skill  and  force  of  arms.  He  was  now  to  show  himself  a  no 
less  consummate  master  in  all  the  arts  of  intrigue. 

The  detested  reign  of  Don  Emanuel  Godoy  at  length  raised 
up  against  him  at  Madrid  a  party  determined  to  rescue  the 
Spanish  nation  from  the  disgrace  of  being  governed  by  him. 
At  the  head  of  it  were  the  Duke  de  rin&ntado,  of  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  families  of  Castile,  and  the  Canon,  Don  Juan 
Escoiquiz,  who  had  conducted  the  education  of  Ferdinand, 
Prince  of  the  Asturias,  and  heir  to  the  crown.' 

Ferdinand,  who  was  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  had 
espoused,  in  1808,  a  daughter  of  Queen  Caroline  of  Naples. 
This  Princess,  whose  intriguing  character  resembled  that  of 
her  mother,  soon  rendered  the  Queen  of  Spain  her  enemy ; 
Ferdinand  naturally  espoused  the  quarrels  of  his  wife,  and 
Escoiquiz,  the  confidant  of  the  young  Prince,  became  ine^ 
Tocabiy  engaged  in  his  cause.    Thus  the  royal  family  was 

'  For  Spanish  aflhirs  at  thisperiod,  see Eacoiqiiiz,  EscpoaS  dea maUfa 
qui  out  engagS  m  1808,  S.  M.  C.  Ferdmoma  VII.  a  se  rendre  d 
Sayonne ;  Cevallos, E^cpoH des mojfensqui ofU iU emplouiBpar PEnMK 
NapoUonpour  wurperla  cauranne  cTEipctgne;  De  Araat,  Mim.  JBvL 
sur  la  B^vol,  cTEspagne:  Toreno,  ffitt.  dS  LevantanUento,  Querra  y 
Bevolucion  de  Espaiia;  Da  Caase,  Mimmnres  et  Corretpandanee  du  Boi 
Jofeph;  Marat,  Murat  en  E^pagne,  Baomgarten,  Oeeeh.  Spa$Uens 
sett  1789. 
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ton  by  &etion,  which  oontiiiaed  after  the  premature  death  of 
the  young  PrmoesB  who  had  occasioned  it.  A  little  knot  of 
distrnguiflhed  persons  attached  themselves  to  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  the  Court  became  divided  into  two  parties,  that  of 
the  Ftince  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 
Oodoy,  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  conciliate  Ferdinand, 
and  to  bring  about  the  Prince's  marriage  with  the  sister  of 
his  wife,  saw  no  hope  of  safety  except  in  Ferdinand's  ruin. 
Queen  Louisa  entered  warmly  into  his  plans  against  her  own 
son;  and  as  the  feeble  health  of  Charles  lY.  foreboded  a 
speedy  termination  of  his  life,  she  conceived  the  project  of 
procuring  from  him  a  declaration  that  his  eldest  son  was  un- 
fit to  reign,  and  of  thus  prolonging  her  authority,  with  the 
title  of  Begent,  in  concert  with  Oodoy.  With  this  view, 
Ferdinand  was  painted  in  the  blackest  colours,  was  kept  aloof 
from  aU  alEairs  of  state,  and  surrounded  with  spies ;  whilst 
the  favourite,  on  the  otiier  hand,  was  raised  to  some  of  the 
highest  and  most  important  dignities  of  the  Kingdom,  hon- 
oured with  the  title  of  ''  Boyal  Highness,"  and  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Infants  of  Spain. 

As  the  situation  of  Ferdinand  seemed  to  grow  still  more  FmdiaukA 
painful  after  the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  and  the  apparently  intimate  ^J^^eon. 
union  which  ensued  between  the  Courts  of  Madrid  and  tilie 
Tuileries,  Ferdinand  was  advised  by  his  confidants  to  supplant 
Oodoy  in  the  favour  of  the  French  Emperor,  and  to  seek  his 
protection  by  offering  to  many  a  Princess  of  the  Imperial 
family.  In  these  plans  the  Prmce  of  the  Astuiias  found  a 
friend  and  guide  in  M.  de  Beauluumais,  recently  appointed 
French  ambassador  at  Madrid.  M.  de  Beauhamais  cast  his 
eyes  upon  Madlle.  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  a  niece  of  Josephine's, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  and  Fer- 
dinand privately  wrote  to  Napoleon  October  11th,  1807,  im- 
ploring his  protection,  and  soliciting  the  hand  of  a  Princess 
of  his  family.  The  ibi^raidi  Emperor  did  not  commit  himself 
by  answering  Ferdinand's  letter;  nevertheless  from  this 
period  a  f amilv  alliance  with  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias 
formed  part  of  his  political  combinations.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, select  Madlle.  Tascher  for  that  purpose.  He  had  now 
begun  to  contemplate  a  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  he 
turned  his  views  to  the  family  of  his  brother  tiuci^i.  In  an 
interview  which  he  had  with  Lucien,  towards  the  end  of  1807, 
at  Mantua,  he  offered  his  brother  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and 

V.  F  F 
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the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias  for  his  daughter  Char- 
lotte, but  on  condition  that  Lucien  should  divorce  his  infe» 
Madame  de  Jauberton.  But  with  Lucien  affection  proved 
stronger  than  ambition.  He  refused  to  separate  from  Ids 
wife ;  but  consented  that  his  danghter  should  proceed  to 
Piaris,  to  await  the  splendid  destdnies  that  seemed  in  store 
for  her. 
Amst  of  Meanwhile  at  Madrid,  Qodoj  having  caused  Ferdinand  to 

{^^^"^^  be  arrested,  October  29th,  on  the  charge  of  consjpiracj,  the 
young  Prince  was  subjected  to  a  searching  examination,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  was  confined  to  his  own  apartments. 
Papers  were  found  in  his  handwriting  in  which  the  crimes 
of  the  favourite  were  denounced ;  akio  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  he  had  written  to  Napoleon,  a  plan  for  what  was  to  be 
done  on  the  death  of  Charles  lY.,  and  various  decrees,  which 
already  bore  the  signature  of  Ferdinand  YIL,  appointing 
different  nobles  of  his  party  to  various  important  posts. 
Aided  by  Gbdoy,  the  Queen  extorted  from  the  King  a  procla- 
mation, in  which  he  denounced  the  conspiracy  of  his  son  and 
his  advisers.  She  also  persuaded  him  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
French  Emperor,  chaiging  Ferdinand  with  a  plot  to  dethrone 
himself  and  put  the  Queen  to  death,  and  promising  that  the 
succession  to  the  Spanish  crown  should  be  diverted  to  a 
younger  son.  Ferdinand,  however,  totally  lacked  the  courage 
necessary  to  a  conspirator.  No  sooner  was  he  arrested  tham 
he  informed  his  mother  that  he  had  important  revelations  to 
make.  Caballero,  the  Minister  of  Justice,  was  sent  to  receive 
his  depositions,  in  which  he  gave  up  the  names  of  all  his 
advisers,  without  the  slightest  stipulation  for  their  safety, 
Gkxloy,  however,  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  the  policy  of 
demency.  The  minute  of  the  Prince's  letter  to  Napoleon, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  written  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  French  ambassador,  was  a  powerful  motive  to  this  course. 
It  was  erident  that  the  Emperor  was  concerned  in  the  matter, 
and  with  him  a  collision  was  not  te  be  lightly  ventured. 
Godoy  counselled  pardon,  but  on  condition  that  Ferdinand 
should  make,  in  writing,  an  humble  confession.  The  young 
Prince  did  not  hesitate.  He  not  only  signed  the  required 
confession,  but  was  base  enough  to  swear  eternal  friendship 
and  devotion  to  the  Prince  of  the  Peace.  His  aocompHoes 
were  subjected  to  a  trial,  but  acquitted  by  the  judges,  to  the 
rage  of  the  Queen. 
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While  these  things  were  going  on  at  Madrid^  the  conquest  Napotoon^ 
of  Portugal  was  acoomplished,  and  the  time  had  arriyed  for  ^^*^ 
the  division  of  that  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Treaty  of 
Fontainebleau.  But  the  aspect  of  afiEairs  had  chaDged,  and 
with  them  the  intentions  of  Napoleon ;  or  rather,  the  plans 
which  he  had  long  formed  now  appeared  ripe  for  execution. 
To  incorporate  with  France  all  the  Spanish  proyinces  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro,  and  to  give  Portugal  to  Spain* 
in  the  name  of  an  indeQmification»  was  now  the  object  <^  the 
French  Emperor. 

Napoleon  determined  to  effect  his  object  bj  stratagem.  French 
Towards  the  end  of  1807  large  divisions  of  French  troops  ^^^ 
began  to  enter  Spain  at  different  points,  apparentlj  in  a 
straggling  manner.  The  strongest  fortresses  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  Figueras,  Barcelona,  Pamplona,  St.  Sebastian,  were 
sudd^lj  and  simultaneously  occupied,  by  surprise  or  strata- 
gem. 

The  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Spain,  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor's  at  Milan,  December  23rd,  1807,  imposing  a  con- 
tribution of  war  of  a  hundred  million  francs  upon  Portugal, 
and  appointing  Junot  govemor  of  that  country,  a  demand 
that  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  should  be 
suspended,  began  at  length  to  open  the  eyes  of  Godoy.  He 
perceived  that  he  had  been  duped;  that  the  offer  of  the 
Algarves  was  a  snare ;  that  he  had  been  only  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  French  despot.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
suspected  by  the  Spanish  people  of  having  collusively 
admitted  the  French  into  the  northern  fortresses.  Thus 
while  the  support  of  Napoleon  was  withdrawn  from  him,  he 
fell  still  deeper  into  the  hatred  of  his  countrymen.  The  dis« 
content  and  anger  of  the  Spaniards,  as  well  as  the  fears  of 
the  Court,  were  augmented  when,  early  in  March,  1808, 
another  French  corps  of  35,000  men,  entered  Yitioria.  The 
French  troops  in  Spain,  numbering  100,000  men,  were  now 
put  under  l^e  oommand-in-chief  of  Napoleon's  brother-in« 
taw,  Murat,  Orand  I>uke  of  Bei^.  Murat  arrived  at  Burgos 
March  13th,  assumed  the  direction  of  the  army,  and  imme- 
diately marched  upon  Madrid. 

Flight  seemed  to  offer  the  only  chance  of  safety  to  Gkxioy.  Attanpted 
He  counselled  the  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  to  adopt  the  ^^^^. 
course  of  the  Portoguese  Sovereigns,  and  take  refuge  in 
their  American  possessions.    The  Queen  at  once  consented. 
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Charlee  IV.  was  more  difficult  to  pemuide;  he  oould  not 
beKere  that  Napoleon  intended  to  dethrone  him.  At  length 
he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Qoeen  and  Qodoj.  It  was 
reaolTod  that  the  King  shonld  go  first  to  Seyille,  from  that 
place  shonld  demand  from  the  French  Emperor  an  explana- 
tion of  his  motiyes  in  assembling  so  large  a  force  in  Spain,  as 
well  as  a  goarantee  for  the  security  of  the  Bo jal  Famil j  and 
the  independence  of  the  Kingdom.  If  Napoleon's  answer 
should  be  unsatisfactory,  Oharlee  IV.  and  his  family  were  to 
proceed  to  Cadiz  and  embark  for  America,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  English  fleet  which  was  cruising  before  that  port. 
Charles  having  announced  his  determination  to  his  Council, 
Mardi  15th»  the  disposable  troops  were  ordered  to  be  cantoned 
on  the  road  to  Andalusia  to  protect  the  journey  of  the  Boyal 
Family;  but  the  preparations  for  departure,  and  especially  an 
order  for  the  garrison  of  Madrid  to  proceed  to  Aranjuez, 
having  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  people,  large  masses  of 
armed  men  proceeded  thither,  March  17th,  and  amid  shouts 
of  Deaih  to  Oodoy,  mingled  with  tfiwu  for  tiie  King,  prepared 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Sovereigns.  The  King,  how- 
ever, having  again  consulted  his  council,  resolved  to  proceed. 
But  Ferdinand  roused  public  feeling  against  Godoy,  who, 
with  difficulty,  was  saved  from  the  rage  of  the  populace, 
AMiflAiion  The  reign  not  only  of  the  favourite  but  of  his  master  also 
Tv^mt  ^"^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ®^^-  ^  ^®  ^^^  ^^  March,  Charles  IV. 
signed  at  Arajuez  a  solemn  abdication  of  the  crown  in  &vour 
of  his  son,  the  Prince  of  the  Asturias,  who  assumed  the  title 
of  Ferdinand  VIE. 

Delivered  from  immediate  danger,  Charles  and  his  Queen 
began  to  regret  the  throne,  and  att^pted  to  recall  the  Act 
of  Abdication.  They  sent  a  messi^^  to  Murat,  then  some 
days'  march  from  Madrid,  informing  him  of  the  violence 
the^r  had  suffered,  and  conjuring  him  to  hasten  to  their  pro- 
tection. Charles  IV.  also  addressed  a  letter  to  Napoleon 
accusing  his  son  Ferdinand  of  having  incited  the  soldieiy 
against  him,  and  robbed  him  of  the  crown  (March  2l8t); 
thus  making  the  Emperor  the  arbiter  of  his  fate.  Mnrat 
arrived  under  the  walls  of  Madrid,  March  28rd.  He  was 
in  a  difficult  situation.  Conjecturing,  however,  that  the 
Emperor  would  avail  himself  of  the  discord  whidi  reigned 
in  the  Spanish  family  to  place  a  Prince  of  his  own  house 
on  the  throne  of  Spain*  a  hope  began  to  rise  in  Murafs 
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brea4Eit  that  this  Prince  might  be  himsell  The  other  members 
of  the  Imperial  family  were  already  provided  for,  except 
Lncien,  who  was  in  diagraoa  Hence  Mnrat  began  to  regard 
Ferdinand  as  a  sort  of  rival  This  Prince  had  entered 
Madrid  March  24ih  amidst  the  enthusiastic  acclamations 
of  the  people,  and  had  signified  to  his  parents  his  deter- 
mination to  banish  them  to  Badajoz;  but  Murat,  at  the 
instance  of  Charles  and  his  queen,  compelled  Ferdinand  to 
abandon  his  design.  The  Gtrand  Duke  of  Berg  would  not 
recognize  the  King's  abdication,  and  spoke  with  contempt  of 
Ferdinand's  daim. 

The  revolution  at  Madrid  had  not  entered  into  Napoleon's  Ngrfeon'i 
calculations.  A  very  little  reflection,  however,  determined  ^****"^- 
him  to  use  the  occasion  to  execute  the  plans  he  had  already 
formed,  and  place  a  Prince  of  his  own  dynasty  on  the  Sjpanisn 
throne.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at  Aranjuez  arrived  in 
Paris  March  26th,  and  on  the  very  next  day  Napoleon  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  his  brother  Louis,  King  of  Holland, 
offering  to  him  the  crown  of  Spain.^  The  old  Sovereigns 
and  their  favourite,  he  reasoned,  could  not  be  restored,  while 
Ferdinand  was  of  a  character  too  base  to  be  trusted.  But  in 
his  views  of  this  question  Napoleon  omitted  from  his  con- 
siderations a  very  important  element — ^the  Spanish  people. 
The  apathy  of  the  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  so  profound, 
they  appeajred  so  deeply  plunged  in  ignorance  and  sup«*8ti- 
tion,  so  entirely  dominated  by  bigotry  and  prejudice,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  forming  an  opinion  or  exercising  an  independent 
will.  But  among  their  prejudices  was  a  devoted  attachment 
to  the  reigning  dynasty.  In  a  priest-ridden  country  this  feel- 
ing had  become  almost  a  religion.  They  looked  upon  their 
Sovereigns  as  the  heirs  of  a  divine  right,  and  felt  for  the 
youthful  Ferdinand,  whose  despicable  qualities  were  not  pub- 
licly known,  an  enthusiastic  loyalty. 

Napoleon  had  determined  to  carry  the  matter  through,  as  TteSpiuiidi 
he  had  begun  it,  by  stratagem  and  fraud.    He  formed  the  S^ped!^' 
plan  of  proceeding  to  Bayonne,  enticing  thither  both  the  new 
King  and  the  old,  and  extorting  the  resignation  of  both.    The 
passions  by  which  each  was  devoured  were  to  be  the  means  of 
their  common  rain.    The  plan,  however,  required  dexterous 

'  Documents  hist,  et  r^Uxiona  tur  le  gouvemement  de  la  HoUandBf 
par  LoniB  Bonaparte,  ex-roi  de  HoUaade,  t.  ii.  p.  291  sqq.  Thibaadeau, 
En^inref  t.  iiL  p.  334. 
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hftndling.  General  Sayury,  afterwards  Duke  of  BoYigo,  was 
selected  for  the  purpose;  a  doToted  servant  of  Napoleon, 
equally  deyer  and  nnscrupolons  in  laying  snch  a  plot  as 
resolute  in  its  execution,  who  had  already  served  his  master 
but  too  well  in  the  murder  of  I^Enghien.  Savary  arrived  in 
Madrid,  April  7th,  and  immediately  paid  his  respects  to  the 
abdicated  King  and  Queen.  On  the  following  day  he  had  an 
interview  with  Ferdinand  himself,  in  presence  of  the  Canon 
Escoiquiz,  the  Duke  de  Tln&ntado,  and  Don  Pedro  Cevallos, 
the  Mnister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Savary's  conduct  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire  Ferdinand  with  the  belief  that  Napoleon 
would  reoo^uze  his  royal  title.  He  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  young  Prince  and  the  majority  of  his  counsellors  that  he 
should  proceed  to  meet  the  Emperor,  who,  it  was  represented, 
must  have  crossed  the  frontier,  and  would  probably  be  found 
between  Burgos  and  Yittoria. 
sra^  Ferdinand  set  off  with  a  small  suite,  including  Escoiquiz, 

the  Dukes  de  Tlnf antado  and  San  Carlos,  Don  Pe£x>  CeviJlos, 
Counts  Aitamira  and  de  Labrador,  and  a  few  other  grandees. 
Savary  had  also  obtained  pemussion  to  accompany  him.  The 
travellers  arrived  at  Burgos,  April  12th,  but  found  no  letter 
from  Napoleon,  no  news  of  his  approach.  Savary  then  per- 
suaded the  party  to  proceed  to  Yittoria,  which  was  fuU  of 
French  troops.  It  was  now  resolved  that  Ferdinand,  instead 
of  at  once  proceeding  on  his  journey,  should  address  a  letter 
to  Napoleon  from  Yittoria,  announcing  his  arrival  at  that 
place,  and  expressing  a  wish  to  see  the  Emperor.  Savary 
offered  his  services  to  convey  this  letter, 
ifoaotoon  Napoleon  arrived  at  Bayonne  on  the  night  of  April  14th, 
^'Tat  ^^^  found  Savary  waiting  for  him.  That  general  was  again 
dispatched  tovrards  Ferduiand  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
16th  with  a  reply  to  his  letter.  Napoleon's  letter  to  the 
Prince  is  a  strange  mixture  of  brutali^  and  duplicity.  He 
plainly  told  him  that  he  had  no  legitimate  claim  to  the 
Bpanish  throne;  that  in  tact  he  was  not  the  son  of  Charles  lY. 
but  of  Qodoy.  Still,  if  the  abdication  of  Charles  was  a 
voluntary  act,  he  held  out  hopes  that  he  would  recognise 
Ferdinand's  accession,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  converse  with 
hhn  on  the  subject.  He  continued  also  to  talk  of  the  mar- 
riage with  one  of  his  nieces.  Yet  he  had  already  offered 
the  throne  of  Spain  to  his  brother  Louis.  Ferdinand  hesi- 
tated to  proceed  on  his  journey,  but  his  reluctance  was  again 
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OTercome  b^  the  representations  of  Sayarj,  backed  bj  the 
adTioe  of  the  inexperienced  and  simple-minded  Canon  Eacoi- 
quiz.  The  people  of  Yittoria,  more  sagacious  than  their 
nilenu  endeavoured  to  prevent  Ferdinand's  departure,  and  cut 
the  tntoes  of  his  mules.  But  he  rushed  blmdlj  on  to  his 
fata 

Napoleon  could  not  suppress  his  astonishment  on  hearing 
that  Ferdinand  had  actually  arrived  at  Bajonne.  He  treated 
the  rojal  guest  at  his  chateau  of  Marac  with  great  apparent 
distinction  and  oordiali^.  After  a  banquet  on  April  2l8t, 
he  retained  the  Canon  Escoiquiz  when  the  other  guests  were 
departed;  and  had  with  him  a  celebrated  conversation. 
Niq)oleon  now  entirely  cast  off  the  veil,  told  the  Canon  that 
the  House  of  Bourbon  must  vacate  the  Spanish  throne, 
directed  him  to  propose  to  Ferdinand  an  abdication  to  be 
compensated  bj  the  Kingdom  of  Etruria  and  the  hand  of  his 
niece,  and  said  that  he  would  attain  his  end,  even  if  it  should 
cost  him  200,000  men.  It  is  computed  to  have  cost  him  ultim- 
ately 800,000 !  The  Canon  fought  stoutly  for  his  master,  but 
without  avail.  The  same  Savarv,  who  only  a  few  days  be- 
fore had  filled  Ferdinand  with  the  hopes  of  his  recognition, 
scrupled  not  to  inform  him  that  the  Bourbons  had  ceased  to 
reign  in  Spain.  Of  all  Ferdinand's  counsellors,  Cevallos  alone 
had  courage  enough  to  protest  with  dignity  and  vehemence 
against  the  perfidy  that  had  been  employed.  He  was  over- 
heard by  Napoleon,  who  burst  into  the  room  and  loaded  him 
with  abuse.  Escoiquiz  pressed  his  Sovereign  to  accept  the 
offers  made  to  him ;  but  Ferdinand  refused  to  give  up  any 
of  his  rights.  He  now  expressed  a  wish  to  depart,  but  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  no  longer  at  liberty. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  caused  Murat  to  declare  to  the 

Supreme  Junta,  April  16th,  that  he  recognized  no  other  Eing  S^drid,^ 
thiui  Charles  IV.,  whose  abdication  had  Iraen  extorted  by  force.  ^s<^ 
A  few  days  after  Charles  notified  that  he  had  again  taken 
possession  of  the  crown ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  and  the 
Queen  should  proceed  to  Bayonne  and  settle  their  differences 
with  their  son  under  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor.  To  make 
the  scene  complete,  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who,  at  the 
threats  of  Murat,  had  been  released  from  the  castle  of  Yilla- 
Viciosa»  where  he  had  been  confined  to  await  his  trial,  also 
arrived  at  Bayonne  under  an  escort.  Napoleon  himself  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  his  contempt  at  the  mutual  re* 
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oriminatioiiB  which  ensued  among  this  degraded  fAOiily. 
While  they  were  disputing  one  another's  chums  to  goyem, 
the  Spanish  people  rose.  The  attitude  of  the  Ghrand  Buke  of 
Berg»  and  espedallj  his  liberation  of  Qodojf  had  excited  an 
indescribable  indignation  at  Madrid  and  other  cities,  which 
was  increased  bj  the  news  of  Ferdinand's  arriTal  at  Bajonne. 
A  summons  from  Charles  lY.  for  his  daughter,  the  ex-queen 
of  Etruria,  his  youngest  son  Don  Francisco  de  Fbula,  and  hia 
brother,  the  Inuuit  Don  Antonio,  also  to  repair  thither  added 
fresh  materials  for  dissatis&ction.  Charles's  second  son, 
Don  Carlos,  had  accompanied  Ferdinand.  The  people  rose  to 
-  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Princes.  Murat  dispersed  them 
with  musket-bullets  and  grape-shot.  May  2nd.  The  populace 
of  Madrid  killed  all  the  ]^nch  thej  could  laj  hands  on,  eyen 
the  sick  in  the  hospitals.  Thus  was  inaugurated  that  deadlj 
struggle  which  was  to  kst  seyeral  years. 
Treaty  of  Napoleon  made  use  of  this  insurrection  to  extort  from  the 

2^^°^*  Spanish  Soyereigns  a  renunciation  of  the  crown.  He  charged 
Ferdinand  with  being  the  author  of  it ;  the  parents  of  uAt 
Prince  shared,  or  affected  to  share,  the  conyictions  of  the 
Emperor.  With  the  bitterest  reproaches,  Charles  demanded 
from  his  son  an  unconditional  abdication.  Napoleon  closed 
the  scene  by  declaring  that  the  bloodshed  at  Madrid  had  put 
an  end  to  his  irresolution,  that  he  would  neyer  recognize  as 
King  of  Spain  a  man  who  had  ordered  the  massacre  of  his 
soldiers.^  The  insurrection  at  Madrid  of  May  2nd,  appears  to 
haye  been  a  spontaneous  ebullition,  caused  by  the  de}>artnre 
of  the  Princes.  Ferdinand  had  indeed  giyen  a  written 
authority.  May  5th,  for  a  rising  against  the  French,  to  two 
deputies  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  who  had  contriyed  to  make 
their  way  in  disguise  to  Bayonne;  but  this  of  course  was 
totally  unconnected  with  the  insurrection  in  question.  Fer- 
dinand, for  whom  there  was  no  escape,  who  had  lost  all,  eyen 
the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  ddiyered  his  written  abdication. 
May  6th.    Charles  lY.,  without  waiting  for  it,  had  ccmclnded 

^  Aoeordisff  to  CevalloB,  Eamofi,  etc.  p.  62,  Napoleon  put  an  end  to 
Ferdinand's  neeitation  by  exelaining,  *'  Prince,  yon  most  chooee  be- 
tween abdication  or  death."  Eacotonic  adds  that  the  same  threat 
was  made  to  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Antonio,  through  Doroc,  if  they 
would  not  renounce  their  right  of  succession.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  belieyed  that  Nap<deon's  offer  to  re-establish  Charies  IV.,  if  eyer 
made,  was  anything  more  than  an  empty  eon^liment. 
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irith  Napoleon  the  eremng  before  the  £miioiis  Treaty  of 
Bayonne.  For  the  ch&teau  of  Chamberd,  of  which  he  could 
not  take  possession,  and  a  pension  of  seven  and  a  half  million 
francs,  which  was  neyer  paid,  he  exchanged  the  monarchy  of 
Spain  and  the  Indies.  Charles  stipnlated  only  two  conditions : 
that  the  territorial  integrily  of  Spain  should  be  preserred, 
and  that  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  should  be  the  only  one 
tolerated  in  the  kingdom  (Art.  2).^  A  few  days  before  sign- 
ing this  act,  Charles  had  appointed  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg 
his  Lieutenant-general  for  the  goyemment  of  Spain.  Fer- 
dinand haying  confirmed  and  adhered  to  the  cession  of  his 
father  by  an  act  signed  May  10th,  the  Emperor  made  oyer  to 
him  the  domain  and  palace  of  Nayarre,  and  engaged  to  pay 
him  and  his  descendants  out  of  the  French  reyenues  an 
annual  pension  of  400,000  francs.^  By  a  treaty  with  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  these  and  other  pensions,  as  well  as  the  yalue  of 
the  estates  granted,  were,  howeyer,  to  be  drawn  from  the 
Spanish  revenues.'  The  In&nts  Don  Antonio  and  Don  Carlos 
adhered  to  these  renunciations.  To  render  them  complete  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  two  signatures  were  still 
wanting:  that  of  Ferdinand  lY.  King  oi  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  brother  of  Charles  lY.,  and  that  of  Don  Pedro,  son  of 
Gktbriel,  younger  brother  of  those  two  Sovereigns.^  But  a 
still  more  solemn  sanction  was  also  wanting — that  of  the 
Spanish  nation;  which,  thus  abandoned  by  its  Sovereigns, 
rose  against  foreign  intervention.  A  little  after  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty,  Charles  IV.,  his  Queen,  the  Queen  of  Etruria 
and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  were  conducted  to  ComjHigne, 
which  had  been  assigned  to  them  for  a  residence;  but,  the 
climate  not  agreeing  with  the  old  King,  he  subsequently  took 
up  his  abode  at  Maroeilles.  Here  he  was  entirely  neglected  by 
the  French  Oovemment,  and  compelled  to  sell  his  diamonds 
to  procure  the  necessaries  of  life.  Ferdinand  and  Don  Carlos, 
instead  of  obtaining  the  castle  of  Navarre,  were  transferred 
to  the  ch&teau  of  Yaleufai  as  the  place  of  their  imprison- 
ment. 

Murat  was  disappointed  of  the  Crown  of  Spun,  on  which 
he  had  fixed  his  hopes.    It  had  been  refused  with  surprise 

*  See  the  treaty  in  Garden,  t.  xi.  p.  181  sqq. 

»  /Wrf.  p.  184  saq.  »  Ibid.  p.  IW. 

*  Bon  Pedro,  who  had  married  the  eldest  dandier  of  the  Portosnese 
Regent,  aooompanied  him  to  Branl,  where  he  cued,  June  4th,  1812. 
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joMph  and  indignaticni  by  Napoleon's  brother  Louis.  Joseph  Bona- 
^SSgST^  parte,  however,  consented  to  abandon  his  more  tranquil  thnnae 
SpAtt.  of  Naples  for  the  dangers  which  snrroanded  that  of  Spain. 
Napoleon,  who  had  nominated  him  to  it,  Jmie  6th,  was  desir- 
ous oi  procoring  at  least  the  apparent  consent  of  the  Spanish 
nation.  The  (>>imoil  of  Castile,  the  chief  political  bodj  of 
Spain,  when  informed  of  the  Treaties  of  Bajonne,  was  at  last 
induced  to  give  a  cold  and  reluctant  assent  to  the  aocessioii  of 
Joseph.  Its  example  was  followed  by  the  Supreme  Junta  and 
the  municipalit J  of  Madrid.  There  was,  indeed,  no  altematiTe 
but  war.  Ferdinand  dinplayed  on  the  occasion  his  soul  in  its 
true  colours.  He  not  onlj  wrote  to  Napoleon  to  express  his 
satisfiiction  at  the  elevation  of  Joseph,  he  even  addressed  a 
letter  of  congratulation  to  the  man  who  had  usurped  his 
crown.  A  Junta  of  150  Spanish  notables,  which  had  been 
summoned  to  Bayonne,  accepted  a  oonstitution  proposed  by 
Napoleon,  Juh-  7th,  and  a  day  or  two  after  Joseph  left 
Bayonne  for  luMlrid.  He  had  signed  on  the  5th  a  treaty  with 
his  brother  Napoleon,  by  which  he  renounced  the  Crown  of 
Naples,  made,  as  King  of  Spain,  a  perpetual  offensiye  alliance 
with  France,  fixed  the  number  of  troops  and  ships  to  be  pro- 
vided by  each  nation,  and  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  system.^  By  an  Act  called  CofutUutiandl  BtaJtwUt 
July  15th,  the  vacant  throne  of  Naples  was  bestowed  upcm 
Joaiohim  Mural* 
TheJiuita  Ferdinand  had  found  means  to  despatch  from  Bayonne  a 
^0.^11.  proclamation  addressed  to  the  Asturians,  dated  May  8th,  in 
whidi  he  called  upon  them  to  assert  their  independence  and 
never  to  submit  to  the  perfidiousenemy  who  had  deprived  him  of 
his  rights.  This  letter  naturally  made  a  great  impression ;  nor 
was  its  effect  diminished  by  another  proclamation  which  Fer- 
dinand and  his  brothers  were  compelled  to  sign  at  Bordeaux, 
May  12th,  calling  upon  the  Spaniards  not  to  oppose  "  the 
beneficent  views ' '  of  Napoleon.  At  this  last  address,  evidently 
extorted  from  a  prisoner,  the  people  everywhere  flew  to  arms, 
except  where  prevented  by  the  presence  of  the  French  troops. 
The  city  of  Valencia  renounced  its  obedience  to  the  Qovern- 
ment  of  Madrid,  May  23rd ;  Seville  followed  its  example,  and 
on  the  27th,  Joseph  Palafox  organized  at  Saragossa  the  in- 
surrection of  Aragon.    As  these  insurrections  were  accom- 

^  Qarden,  t.  xL  p.  IMeqq.  >  Ihid.  p.  109. 
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panied  with  masflacres,  principally  of  persons  who  held  high 
dyil  or  military  poets  under  ChiurleB  IV.,  the  better  olasBee, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  scenes,  established  central  Juntas  in 
the  principal  towns.  That  of  Seville,  rejecting  the  authority 
of  the  capital,  as  being  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  assumed 
the  exercise  of  an  independent  power  in  the  name  of  Fer- 
dinand VIL  On  the  29th  of  May  it  published  a  proclama- 
tion, calling  on  the  people  to  defend  their  country,  their  £ing, 
their  laws,  and  property ;  and  on  the  6th  of  June  it  declared 
war  upon  Napoleon  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VJLL  ^  Addressee 
of  the  same  kind  were  published  in  various  other  places. 

A  popular  historian  has  attributed  the  causes  of  the  cal-  Biafaig 
amities  which  overwhelmed  Spain  entirely  to  the  imbecility,  ^ISS^^^ 
the  corruption,  and  the  despotism  of  the  Government,  and  the 
superstition  and  bigotry  of  the  people,  which  "  sapped  the 
foundation  of  military  and  civil  virtue,  and  prepared  ^e  way 
for  invasion."  *  These  can  hardly  be  the  true  causes.  The 
Lutheranism  and  learning  of  the  Germans,  the  Calvinism  and 
Sepublican  principles  of  the  Dutch  and  Swiss,  previouslv  two 
of  the  freest  nations  of  Europe,  did  not  save  them  from  being 
subjugated  by  the  invader;  nay,  we  think  it  maybe  more 
correctly  asserted  that  the  adoption  of  the  fVench  re* 
volutionary  doctrines  by  great  numbers  in  those  countries 
was  much  more  favourable  to  an  invasion  than  the  disgust 
with  which  those  doctrines  were  rejected  by  the  Spaniards. 
The  true  cause  of  the  calamities  which  overtook  Spain  was  the 
boundless  ambition  of  Napoleon.  And  how  can  it  be  true 
that  the  Spaniards  were  destitute  of  all  civil  and  military 
virtue  P  And  did  not  the  Spaniards  organisse  a  national  resist- 
ance against  Napoleon  ?  The  Spaniards  had  at  least  preserved 
a  national  character  and  a  love  for  their  country,  which  in 
many  other  nations  had  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  new 
French  philosophy.  The  Spaniards,  no  doubt,  committed 
many  i^ults  in  the  war  of  liberation.  They  were,  perhape, 
proud,  boastful,  cruel  when  provoked,  inconstant,  inamenable 
to  discipline ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  to  their  honour, that 
they  were  the  first  Continental  nation  that  rose  against  the 
tyrant,  and  initiated  a  movement  by  which  he  was  at  last 
overthrown. 

^  These  papera  will  be  foand  in  Garden,  t.  zi.  p.  205  sqq« 
*  Napier,  niti.  of  the  War  in  the  Fenintula,  Prelaoa 
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Stetaof  ths  Spain,  when  she  decUyred  war,  had  scarody  an  armj.^  It 
gg^  is  tnie  that,  including  the  proyincial  militias,  she  had  on  foot 
about  100,000  men ;  but  of  these  15,000  were  in  Denmark, 
86,000  in  Portogal,  and  for  the  most  part  under  the  command 
of  Jnnot;  80,(KK)  were  absorbed  bj  the  garrisons  of  the 
fortresses  of  Africa,  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Canaries,  and  the 
interior.  BEalf  of  the  remaining  20,000  were  in  Galicia,  and 
became  the  nudeos  of  the  insorrectionaiy  army  of  the  North ; 
ihe  other  10,000,  destined  for  the  siege  of  G-ibraltar,  were 
in  the  camp  of  St.  Boqne,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
army  of  Andalusia.  But  the  indignation  and  enthusiasm 
of  ibe  Spaniards  permitted  them  not  to  count  the  dis- 
parity of  numbers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  wore  aware 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  French  army,  however  numer- 
ous, to  occupy  all  the  fortresses  and  ports  of  their  extensiTe 
country;  whose  surface,  too,  as  well  as  climate,  present  for- 
midable difficulties  to  an  invader.  Above  all,  they  reckoned 
on  the  method  of  conducting  the  war.  They  proposed  not 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  pitched  battles  in  the  open  field,  but 
to  harass,  wear  out,  and  overcome  him  by  gu&iriUa  warfare. 
The  supreme  Junta  issued  instructions  for  conducting  this 
mode  of  warfare.  Andalusia  was  better  fitted  for  organiz- 
ing the  revolt,  or  rather  the  patriotic  rising,  than  any  other 
province  of  Spain.  Its  population  formed  one-fifth  of  the 
whole  nation,  it  possessed  the  sole  cannon-foundry  in  the  King- 
dom, it  comprised  half  the  disposable  Spanish  army,  and  it 
could  receive  assistance  from  the  English  both  by  means  of 
Gibraltar,  and  of  OoUingwood's  fleet,  which  was  cruising  on 
the  coast 
^taii^  One  of  the  first  feats  of  arms  of  the  Spaniards  was  to  com- 

B^iSn,        pol  the  surrender  of  five  French  ships  of  the  line  and  a  frigate, 
uoB.  which  had  remained  in  the  port  of  Cadiz  ever  since  the  battle 

of  Trafalgar  (June  14th).  Marshal  Moncey  was  repulsed 
towards  me  end  of  June  in  an  advance  upon  Valencia,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  upon  Madrid  with  a  loss  of  one-third  cf 
his  men.  In  the  north-west  the  Spaniards  were  less  fortu- 
nate.   Cuesta,  with  a  corps  of  25,000  men,  was  defeated  by 

'  Space  wUl  not  allow  ub  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  Peninsular 
War.  We  can  only  indicate  the  main  reeolta.  The  sahject  almost 
forms  part  of  oar  own  history,  and  most  English  readers  are  familiar 
with  it  from  the  writings  of  Napier,  the  DeapcUchei  of  the  Duke  qf 
WeUmgtant  and  other  works. 
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Marshal  Besaiires,  July  14th,  at  Medina  del  Bio  Seoo.  The 
consequence  of  this  yidorj  was  the  temporaiT  submission  of 
Leon,  Falencia,  Yalladolid,  Zamoia,  and  Salamanca  to  the 
French.  But  this  misfortune  was  more  than  counterbalanced 
bj  the  Yictory  of  (General  Castafios  over  the  French  in  Anda- 
lusia a  few  days  after.  Generals  Dupont  and  Yedel  had 
advanced  into  that  province  as  far  as  Cordova,  but  thej  were 
defeated  by  Castafios  with  the  armj  of  Andalusia  at  BayIiBH, 
July  20th.  On  this  occasion, — ike  commencement  of  the 
French  reverses  in  Spain, — 18,000  French  soldiers  laid  down 
their  arms.  Joseph  Bonaparte  found  it  prudent  to  leave 
Madrid  August  1st,  which  he  had  only  entered  on  the  day  of 
the  battle,  and  fly  to  Burgos.  This  important  victory  not 
only  inspired  the  Spaniards  with  confidence,  but  roused  the 
hopes  of  Central  Europe.  On  the  day  after  the  battle 
Castafios  issued  a  proclamation  which  does  him  great  honour. 
He  invoked  the  Spaniards  to  show  humanity  towards  the 
French  prisoners  of  war,  and  threatened  to  ahoot  thoae  who 
should  maltreat  them.^  Such,  however,  was  the  exasperation 
of  the  people  against  their  invaders,  that  numbers  of  the 
French  were  massacred  on  their  route  to  Cadiz  for  embarka- 
tion, and  the  remainder  were  treated  with  inhumanity. 
These  cruelties  had,  however,  been  provoked  by  the  atrocities 
of  the  French  at  the  capture  and  aack  of  Cordova.^ 

The  campaign  in  Ajragon  waa  still  more  glorious  for  the  iiieBritidi 
Spaniards.  Palafox,  whether  or  not  he  was  the  poltroon  SLSS- 
described  by  Napier,  had  at  all  events  the  merit  of  organizing, 
out  of  almost  nothixig,  the  means  by  which  the  French  were 
repulsed  in  several  desperate  assaults  upon  Saragossa,  and  at 
length  compelled  to  retreat  after  a  siege  of  some  weeks 
(August  14th).  The  patriot  cause  was  soon  after  strengthened 
by  the  arrival  at  Corunna  of  General  La  Bomana,  witii  7,000 
of  his  men  from  Denmark  (September  20th).  Keats,  the 
English  Admiral  in  the  Baltic,  had  informed  him  of  the  rising 
of  his  countrymen,  and  provided  him  the  means  to  transport 
his  troops  fiom  Nyborg.  The  English  (Government,  soon 
after  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  proclaimed  a  peace 
with  the  Spanish  nation  (July  4th,  1808),  and  prepared  to 
assist  them  in  their  heroic  struggle.    The  example  of  Spain 


faqq. 


^  See  the  Prodamation  in  Garden,  p.  287. 
*  Foy,  Guerre  cfe  la  F6numUe,  t.  iiL  p.  290 1 
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had  also  enoouiuged  the  Portngaeae  to  throw  off  tiie  insiiller- 
able  joke  of  the  French.  A  Junta  was  established  at  Oporto, 
June  6th,  and  an  insnrrection  was  organised  in  all  parts  of 
the  Kingdom  where  the  French  forces  were  not  predominant. 
Sir  Arthur  Welleslej,  with  about  10,000  British  troops, 
landed  at  Mondego  Bay,  July  Slst,  and  being  joined  by 
General  Spencer  from  Cadiz,  with  5,000  men,  advanced  upon 
Lisbon.  Laborde,  who  attempted  to  oppose  them  at  Boli^ 
with  a  much  smaller  force  but  in  a  very  strong  positicm,  was 
compelled  to  retreat  after  a  warm  action,  and  the  march  was 
resumed.  Junot  now  advanced  with  his  whole  disposable 
force  from  Lisbon,  about  14,000  men  with  26  guns.  The 
British  were  stronger  by  2,000,  without  including  the  Portu- 
guese regiments,  but  were  far  inferior  in  cavalry  and  artillery. 
Sir  Harry  Bnrrard,  who  had  now  arrived,  took  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  British,  and  thwarted  all  the  plans  of  Sir  A. 

Batueof  Wellcftley.  The  hostile  armies  met  before  the  town  of  YiMBUA, 
August  21st,  when  Junot  was  completely  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  2,000  men,  400  prisoners,  and  18  guns.  But  the  fruits 
of  the  victoiy  were  in  a  great  measure  lost  by  the  refusal  of 
Sir  Harry  Burrard  to  pursue  the  enemy.  A  day  or  two  after 
Sir  Harry  was  in  turn  superseded  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Hew 
Daliymple  from  Gibraltar.  It  was  now  determined  to  advance 
against  Junot,  who  had  occupied  the  strong  position  of  Torres 
Yedras.  But  the  French  general  proposed  an  armistice ;  and 
„ by  the  Cohvektioh  of  Ointea,^  August  80th,  he  was  allowed 

J^<»>  to  evacuate  Portugal  with  all  his  forces,  which  were  to  be 
transported  to  France  by  the  English,  and  allowed  to  serve 
wherever  they  might  be  required.  Before  their  departure, 
the  French,  from  the  GenenJ-in-chief  down  to  the  private, 
were  compelled  to  disgorge  an  enormous  amount  of  plunder 
which  thef  were  preparing  to  carry  off.  The  Convention  of 
Ointra  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Admiral  Siniavin  and 
the  Russian  squadron  in  the  l^gus  to  Admiral  Sir  Oharies 
Ootton.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  was  received  with  such 
disapprobation  in  England  that  the  three  generals  were  re- 
called and  arraigned  before  a  court  of  inquiry.  During  their 
absence  in  England,  the  command  of  the  British  forces  in 
Portugal  was  iMstowed  on  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  arrived 
from  tiie  Baltic  with  his  division. 

^  MartenB,  Nimo.  ilec.  t.  L  p.  94. 
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The  rifiixigs  in  Spain  and  Portotfal  required  for  their  sup-  ThoOoa- 
pression  lai^  reinforcements  to  be  drawn  from  Napoleon's  f^Sntf 
▼eteran  troops  in  Qermany.  But  as  this  moTement  might  isos. 
expose  him  to  a  rising  of  tlie  Germans,  and  espedallj  of  the 
Anstrians,  he  resolved  to  guard  against  that  danger  bj  draw- 
ing  doser  his  alliance  with  the  Emperor  of  Bossia.  Alexander 
accepted  an  invitation  to  meet  the  Emperor  of  the  French  at 
Erfurt,  at  whicb  place  the  two  Sovereigns  arrived,  September 
27th.  The  Congress,  which  lasted  nearly  three  weeks,  was 
conducted  with  the  greatest  splendour,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  marks  of  the  most  entire  friendship  and  confidence 
between  the  two  Emperors.  It  was  attended  by  tbe  Kings 
of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  and  Westphalia,  by  Alex- 
ander's brother,  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  Prince  William 
of  Prussia,  the  Grand  Buke  of  Baden,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  and  mAst  of  the  principal  Sovereigns  of  Q^ramany. 
The  palaces  occupied  by  Alexander  and  Napoleon  were  fur- 
nished in  the  most  splendid  and  luxurious  manner  at  the 
expense  of  France.  Napoleon  entertained  every  day  at  dinner 
the  principal  Sovereigns,  and  in  the  evening  French  plays  were 
performed  by  the  most  celebrated  actors  of  the  Parisian 
theatres.  The  entertainments  were  diversified  by  a  visit  to 
Weimar,  where  Napoleon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wieland, 
Goethe,  and  other  celebrated  German  authors.  The  political 
objects  of  the  Conference  were  arranged  by  a  secret  oonven. 
tion,  signed  October  12th.^  The  most  important  articles  were, 
that  Alexander  consented  to  Joseph  Bonaparte's  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Spain,  as  well  as  to  the  changes  which  had  been 
made  in  Italy,  and  promised  to  make  common  cause  with 
France  in  case  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Austria.'  In  return 
for  these  concessions.  Napoleon  engaged  not  to  oppose  the 
annexation  of  Moldavia,  WallachiiL,  and  Finland  to  the 
Russian  Empire.  The  two  Monarchs  are  said  to  have  agreed 
to  constitute  themselves,  at  some  future  time,  the  one. 
Emperor  of  the  West,  the  other.  Emperor  of  the  East, 
and  that  the  Elbe  should  form  the  limit  of  their  respective 
dominions.*  The  partition  of  Turkey  was  discussed,  but 
Napoleon  represented  this  enterprise  as  at  present  inoppor* 

^  This  Convention  has  never  been  authentically  published,  but  an 
analysiii  of  it  will  be  found  in  Grarden,  t.  xL  p.  286  aqq. 

*  Garden,  t.  xi.  p.  281 ;  on  the  authority  of  a  statesutan  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  events  of  that  period. 
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tone.  Alexander  obtained  for  the  King  of  Pmasia  a  reduction 
of  20,000,000  franoB  from  the  Bum  pa;pible  by  that  SoTerogn, 
and  the  OTacuation  by  the  French  troops  of  the  Pruaaian 
dominiona. 
Alexander  and  Napoleon,  shortly  before  they  quitted  Erfurt, 
nSL*^  addrMsed  a  joint  note  to  Eing  George  m.,  expressing  a  de- 
pW  aire  for  peace  (October  12th,  1808).  This  was  followed  up 
by  notes  from  Count  BoumantsoT  and  Champagny,  the 
Russian  and  French  Foreign  Ministers,  to  Canning,  propos- 
ing the  uU  paseideHa  as  a  base  of  negotiations,  and  ofEering 
to  confer  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain  in  any 
Continental  town*  The  English  Goyemment  insisted  that 
tiie  Spanish  nation,  represented  by  its  Junta,  acting  in  the 
name  of  Ferdinand  VJJL.,  should  be  a  party  to  the  negotia- 
tions; but  Count  BoumantsoT  rejected  tiiis  admission  of 
what  he  called  the  **  Spanish  insurgents,'^  announced  that  his 
master  had  recognized  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  Ejbig  of  Spain, 
and  would  not  separate  his  interests  from  those  of  his  ally. 
Napoleon.  The  French  Minister  also  replied  in  an  insolent 
note,  in  which  he  compared  the  admission  of  the  Spaniards  to 
a  congress  with  that  of  the  insurgent  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as 
if  Spain  had  irrevocably  become  a  subordinate  part  of  the 
French  Empire.  A  peace  on  the  terms  proposed  was,  of 
course,  madmissible.  Canning,  in  his  reply  to  Champagny, 
expressed  His  Majesty's  firm  determination  not  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  the  ^MUiish  nation,  nor  to  acquiesce  in  a  usurpa- 
tion unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  English 
Cabinet  was  supported  in  tlus  resolution  by  the  hope  that 
Austria  would  before  long  declare  against  Napoleon. 
Nu^Mn  Meanwhile  in  Spain,  a  Supreme  Central  Junta,  under  the 
IB  Spain.  presidency  of  Count  Florida  Blanca,  had  been  organized  at 
Aranjuez,  towards  the  end  of  September.  It  was  formed  of 
two  deputies  from  eadi  provincial  Junta,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  by  this  means  the  insurrection  would  be  conducted  with 
more  concert  and  rigour.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  had  the 
contrary  effect.  The  provincial  Juntas  intrusted  to  their 
deputies  only  a  very  limited  and  subordinate  authority,  who 
were  thus  prevented  from  acting  with  the  vigour  and  decision 
required  by  the  conjuncture.  The  armed  force  was  now 
divided  into  three  corps.  The  first  of  these,  called  the 
"Army  of  the  North,"  was  commanded  by  Blake,  having 
imder  his  orders  the  Marquis  de  la  Bomana.    The  Junta 
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garc  Jut  ihafc  this  corps  consisted  of  56,000  men,  when  it  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  count  more  than  17,000  regular 
troops.  This  method  of  exaggeration,  which  was  STstematio- 
allj  adopted  bj  the  Junta,  had  the  effect  of  sometimes  lead* 
ing  their  English  allies  into  great  difficulties  and  dangers. 
In  like  manner,  the  Army  of  the  Centre  under  Castanos  was 
rated  at  65,000  men,  and  that  of  Aragon,  under  Joseph 
PaJafoz,  at  20,000.  The  French  armj,  reduced  to  about 
50,000  men,  had  now  fixed  its  head-quarters  at  Yittoria. 
Its  right  was  commanded  by  Gbuvion  St.  Ojr,  the  centre 
bj  Marshal  Moncey,  the  left  by  Marshals  Ney,  Bessihes, 
and  LefibTie.  The  French,  however,  were  rapidly  reinforced 
by  the  troops  withdrawn  from  Prussia,  and  by  auxiliary 
corps  forwaided  by  Eing  Jerdme  and  other  dependent  Qer« 
man  Sorereigns;  so  that  before  the  end  of  the  year  they 
numbered  180,000  men.  Napoleon  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  armies  early  in  November.  A  succession  of 
Tictories,  achieTed  by  his  generals  under  his  direction,  opened 
to  him  the  road  to  the  Spanish  capital.  On  the  7th  of 
NoTcmber,  Lefibyre  defeated  Blake  and  La  Bomana  at 
Guenez.  On  the  10th,  Soult  gained  a  victory  over  the  Comte 
de  Belvedere  and  a  division  of  the  army  of  Blake  at  Qamonal, 
while  on  the  same  and  following  day,  Blake  and  La  Bomana 
were  defeated  by  Victor  at  Espinosa.  On  the  15th,  Napoleon's 
head-quarters  were  at  Burgos.  On  the  28rd,  Lannes  and 
Victor  defeated  Gastafios  at  Tudela,  and  on  the  80th,  Napo- 
leon in  person  overthrew  the  reserve  of  the  Spaniards,  under 
Count  San  Juan,  in  the  defiles  of  the  Somo-Sierra.  On  the 
2nd  of  Decembcor,  the  fourth  anniversary  of  his  coronation, 
the  French  Emperor  appeared  under  the  walls  of  Madrid, 
and  took  up  his  abode  at  Ohamartin,  belonging  to  the  Duke 
de  I'In&ntado.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  seemed  at  first 
disposed  to  resist,  but  thought  better  of  it,  and  Madrid  was 
entered  by  the  French  troops  on  the  morning  of  December  4th« 

On  the  same  day  that  he  took  possession  of  the  Spanish 
capital  Napoleon  issued  decrees  abolishing  the  Inquisition, 
reducing  by  two-thirds  the  number  of  convents  in  Spain, 
enabling  monks  to  become  secular  ecclesiastics,  suppressing 
all  feudal  rights  and  personal  service,  abolishing  the  existing 
provincial  barriers,  and  transferring  all  custom-houses  to  the 
^ntiers  of  the  kingdom. 

Meanwhile  the  Englirii  were  marching  into  the  heart  of 

v.  o  a 
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SpaiiL  Sir  Da^id  Baird  having  aniyed  at  Conmna,  October 
iSth,  with  15,000  men,  Sir  John  Moore,  at  the  head  of  the 
English  troops  in  Portugal,  advanced  by  Salamanca  to  form 
a  junction  with  him,  which  was  effected  at  Mayorga,  Decem- 
ber 20th.  The  total  number  of  the  British  in  the  Peninsula 
was  now  35,000 ;  but  some  regiments  had  been  left  behind, 
others  detadhed,  and,  deducting  the  sick,  the  total  of  effectiTe 
men  under  Sir  John  Moore  was  only  between  28,000  and 
24,000,  with  60  guns.  Moore  had  been  lured  to  advance  by 
false  accounts  of  the  position  of  things,  of  the  resources  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  still  more  calculated  to 
deceive  him  that  most  of  the  accounts  of  this  nature  came 
from  Mr.  Frere,  the  British  Ministw  at  Madrid.  Moore  was 
advancing  with  his  small  army  to  certain  destruction  against 
Napoleon  with  eight  times  lus  force.  At  the  news  of  his 
advance,  the  French  Emperor  left  Madrid,  and  inarched 
against  him  at  the  head  of  his  choicest  troops.  Moore  had 
now  no  alternative  but  to  commence  his  famous  retreat. 
The  manceuvres  of  Soult  had  cut  him  off  from  the  road  to 
Portugal,  and  the  march  was,  therefore,  directed  into  GMicia. 
Napoleon,  having  learnt  on  the  road  to  Astorga  of  the  events 
that  were  preparing  in  Oermany,  and  also  of  a  conspiracy  in 
Ptaris,  immediately  set  off  for  France,  leaving  the  command  of 
the  pursuing  army  to  Soult.  That  commander  pressed  upon 
and  harassed  the  British ;  but  he  ventured  not  to  accept  the 
battle  which  Moore  offered  him  at  Lugo.  The  British,  after 
suffering  great  hardships,  arrived  at  Corunna,  January  14th, 
1809.  Here  they  were  detained  two  or  three  days  by  the 
want  of  vessels,  and  meanwhile  Soult  came  up.  An  action 
was  fought  before  that  town,  January  16th,  in  which  the 
French  were  entirely  defeated;  but  this  victory  was  dearly 
purchased  with  the  life  of  the  gallant  Sir  John  Moore,  who 
was  mortally  wounded  with  a  cannon-ball.  Sir  David  Baird 
had  also  been  disabled.  The  transports  had  now  arrived 
from  Vigo,  and  the  British  army  was  safely  embarked. 
Oorunna,  which  was  defended  a  few  days  by  the  Spaniards, 
surrendered  January  19th.  Soult  then  applied  himself  to 
the  reduction  of  GkJicia. 

Moore's  expedition  was  imdertaken,  without  proper  in- 
formation, by  order  of  the  English  Ministry;  but  so  far  as 
the  general  himself  was  concerned,  it  was  conducted  with  the 
greaSest  skill  and  bravery.    Nor,  though  it  failed,  was  it 
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altogether  useless.  The  marbh  of  the  French  into  the  south 
of  Spain  was  arrested,  and  their  armj  was  fatigaed  to  such 
an  extent  that  for  several  months  they  were  unable  to  under^ 
take  anything  of  importance.  In  the  very  midst  of  this 
misfortune,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Supreme  Junta,  January  14th,  1809,  by  which  the 
former  Power  engaged  to  assist  the  Spanish  nation  with 
all  its  forces,  and  to  recognize  no  other  King  of  Spain  than 
Ferdinand  VII.^ 

Napoleon's  de]^rture  from  the  Peninsula  had  been  caused  Amtoia 
mainly  by  the  military  preparations  of  Austria.  The  Peace  £?^S^ 
of  Pressburg  had  been  so  humiliating  to  that  Power  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  she  would  seize  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  ajypeal  again  to  arms.  For  this  appeal  she 
had  long  been  silently  preparing.  She  had  endeavoured, 
under  the  administration  of  Count  Stadion,  to  place  her 
finances  on  a  better  footing,  and  she  had  succeeded  in  re- 
organizing a  formidable  military  force.  The  latter  task  had 
been  intrusted  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  in  the  summer 
of  1808,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  La/ndwehr,  or  militia, 
in  the  Austrian  Dominions.  The  Qerman  provinces  alone 
furnished  300,000  men  to  the  Landwehr,  beindes  a  reserve 
of  60,000.  At  the  same  time  the  troops  of  the  line  were 
carried  to  400,000  men,  divided  into  nine  corps,  each  under 
its  general-in-chief .  The  Hungarians,  animated  by  a  friendly 
spirit,  had  voted  in  1808  an  increase  of  80,000  troops,  and 
offered  besides,  in  case  of  need,  a  permanent  insurrection  ot 
80,000  more,  of  which  80,000  were  to  be  cavalry.  In  case  of 
reyerses,  Komom  in  Hungary  was  selected  as  a  place  d^a/nne$. 

As  nothing  could  be  more  adverse  to  Napoleon's  Spanish  Anitifan 
projects  than  a  war  with  Austria,  he  attempted  to  avert  it  by  {^o^*^' 
proposing  a  triple  agreement  between  France,  Bussia  and 
Austria,  which  should  give  to  Austria  the  guarantee  of  Bussia 
against  the  entermrises  pf  France,  and  that  of  France  against 
the  attempts  of  Kussia.  But  this  proposition  was  not  ac- 
cepted. At  YaJladolid,  on  his  way  from  Madrid*  Napoleon 
wrote  to  the  Sovereigns  of  the  Bhenish  League  to  complete 
and  mobilize  their  contingents.  Towards  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1809,  the  French  troops  were  in  moticm.  Austria  at 
the  same  time  was  pressing  on  her  armaments.    On  the  27th 

^  Martens,  Ncwo.  Bee.  t.  L  p.  16S. 
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of  Horcli  the  Austrian  Mimster  dellTered  to  the  French 
Gh>Termnent  a  declaration,  in  which  were  ennmerated  all  the 
insnlts  and  injuries  Austria  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
France  since  the  Peace  of  Pressburg.  This  was  followed  soon 
after  by  a  formal  manifesto,  and  by  an  admirable  order  of  the 
day  addressed  to  the  army  by  the  Archduke  Oharles,  the 
Generalissimo  (April  6th).  Addresses  were  also  published  by 
the  Emperor  and  the  Archduke  to  the  Austrians,  and  to  the 
Qerman  nation  in  general,  which  were  answered  by  counter- 
proclamations  from  the  Eings  of  BaTaria,  Wurtemberg  and 
Saxony,  and  other  SoTeieigns  of  the  Oonfederation  of  the 
Bhine. 
TheOun-  Gtix  of  the  nine  divisions  of  the  Austrian  army,  comprising 
Q^^  upwards  of  200,000  men,  had  been  assembled  in  Bohemia 
under  the  Archduke  Oharles,  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
the  French  in  €lermany,  and  driving  them  over  the  Bhine 
before  they  could  receive  assistance  fxam  France.  But,  with 
the  usual  Austrian  slowness,  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Two 
divisions  only,  under  Bellegarde  and  Kolowrat,  entered  the 
Upper  Palatinate  and  marohed  upon  Batisbon.  The  main 
force  proceeded  into  Austria  in  order  to  enter  Bavaria  by  the 
accustomed  route  abng  the  Danube.  The  seventh  Austrian 
division  of  86,000  men,  under  the  Archduke  Ferdinand 
d'Este,  was  to  enter  Poland.  The  eighth  and  ninth,  com- 
manded in  chief  by  the  Archduke  John,  were  destined  for  the 
invasion  of  Italy.  The  French  had  in  Qermany  Davoust^s 
corps  at  Batislxm,  that  of  Mass^na  at  Ulm,  that  of  Oudinot 
at  Augsburg,  three  Bavarian  divisions  at  Munich,  Landahut 
and  Straubmg,  under  Marshal  Lefibvre,  the  Wurtemberg 
division  at  Heidenheim  commanded  by  Yandamme,  and  the 
Chnnd  Army,  whose  headquarters  were  at  Strassbui^:  the 
whole  comprising  212,000  men,  exclusive  of  the  Saxons  under 
Bemadotte,  and  12,000  Poles  under  Prince  Poniatowski. 
The  French  armv  in  Italy  consisted  of  Macdonald's,  Grenier's, 
and  Barag^y  d'HiUers'  divisions,  70,000  men,  under  the 
eommand-in-chief  of  the  Viceroy  Engine. 
Biflins  It  was  hoped  that  when  hostilities  commenced,  the  Cher- 

j^^  mans  would  rise  against  their  French  oppressors ;  but  this 
expectation  was  realized  onfy  in  Ihe  TyroL  Some  Tyroleee 
went  secretly  to  Yieima,  to  pledge  themselves  to  that  effect ; 
and  no  sooner  had  the  war  begun,  April  10th,  than  the 
insurrection  broke  out.    Beacons  were  lighted  on  the  moun- 
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tarn  tope ;  iD6aI»  hlood»  or  aaw*diift  caat  upon  the  streaniB, 
carried  into  eTery  TaUey  the  signal  for  arming.  On  the  road 
between  Brizen  and  Innsbrack  the  French  oolmnns  were  sor* 
prised ;  more  than  8,000  of  their  men  were  either  killed  or 
made  prisoners.  A  fight  took  place  in  Innsbrack;  the 
BaTarians  who  garrisoned  it  were  driren  out,  Uieir  com- 
mander killed.  At  Wiltau,  an  entire  French  brigade  was 
compeUed  to  surrender.  All  this  was  the  work  of  four  days. 
13ie  leaders  of  the  Tyrolese  were  Andrew  Hofer,  an  innkeeper 
in  the  Basseyerthal,  Spedhbacher,  Haspinger,  a  Capuchin 
monk,  Eisenatecken,  and  Ennemoser.  When  the  MiEirquis 
Ton  Chasteler  entered  the  Tyrol  with  a  small  Austrian  corps, 
the  country  was  already  liberated ;  Kuf  stein  alone  remained 
in  possession  of  the  Bayarians.^  llie  insurrection  also  spread 
to  the  Yorarlberg. 

The  main  body  of  the  Austrian  army  crossed  the  Inn  and  NaiKdmrnin 
invaded  Bavaria^  April  10th,  1809.  On  the  16th  they  forced  ^^«"^ 
the  passage  of  the  isar  and  entered  Munich.  The  King  of 
Bavaria  fled  at  their  approach.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  April  18th,  had  carried  his  headquarters  to  Ingolstadt. 
Ohi  the  following  day  a  fierce  but  indecisiye  combat  took  place 
at  Tann;  the  iVench,  however,  succeeded  in  forming  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Bavarians.  On  the  20th,  Napoleon  defeated  the 
Archduke  Louis  at  Abensbeig,  and  separated  him  from  the 
army  of  the  (Generalissimo.  But  on  the  same  day  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  took  Batisbon,  which  made  him  master  of  the 
Danube,  and  put  him  in  communication  with  the  corps  of 
Bellegarde,  advandng  from 'Bohemia.  The  Archduke  then 
marched  down  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  Eckmuhl.  Napoleon,  who  had  pursued  the  Arch- 
duke Louis,  and  again  defeated  him  at  Laudshut,  now  turned 
against  the  Gteneralissimo  and  defeated  him  in  a  decisive 
battle  at  Ecfanuhl,  April  22nd.  The  Austrians  having  re- 
treated into  Batisbon,  which  was  entered  by  the  French  the 
following  day,  a  battle  ensued,  during  which  a  great  part  of 
the  town  was  burnt.  The  Archduke  Charles  now  retreated 
through  the  Upper  Palatinate,  while  Napoleon,  instead  of 
pursuing  him,  directed  his  forces  against  Vienna.  General 
Uiller  with  an  Austrian  corps  was  attacked  and  defeated  at 
Ebelsb^rg  near  Linz,  May  Brd,  by  the  divisions  of  Bessiibes 

^  Hosmayn,  OeickiehU  AndrMi  Hoftr. 
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and  Ondinot.  Daring  the  battle  the  town  took  fire,  and 
manj  of  the  oombatiuitB  perished  in  the  flames.  On  May 
10th,  MaTflluJ  Lannee  appeared  before  Vienna.  The  Arch- 
duke Maximilian,  brother  of  the  Empress,  after  a  Tain 
attempt  to  defend  it,  passed  the  Danube  with  4,000  men  on 
tihe  night  of  the  11th,  and  next  day  Vienna  capitulated. 
Napoleon  now  for  the  second  time  took  up  his  residence  at 
Schonbrunn,  Hence  he  issued  an  order  dissolvinff  the  Land- 
wehr,  and  granting  a  pardon  to  all  who  should  return  to 
their  homes  within  a  fortnight.  He  also  published  a  procla- 
mation addressed  to  the  Hungarians,  May  15th,  in  which  he 
called  upon  them  to  renounce  Uieir  allegiance  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  promised  them  freedom  and  independence,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  choose  a  kin^  of  their  own.  But  ^e  Hun- 
garians were  at  that  time  weU  affected  towards  the  Imperial 
family,  and  this  proclamation  had  no  effect. 
War  in  the'  In  the  Tyrol  and  Poland  subsidiary  operations  were  carried 
J^^iJ^^  on.  The  sudden  success  of  the  Tpolese  was  but  of  short 
duration.  Marshal  Lef  febyre  compelled  them  to  relinauish  the 
siege  of  Kufstein,  defeated  the  Austrians  at  Mdrgel,  May  18th, 
took  Schwaz  by  assault,  15th,  and  on  the  19th  occupied  Inns- 
bruck. The  Tyrolese,  yielding  to  superior  force,  feigned 
submission,  and  sent  deputies  to  Munich  to  solicit  a  pardon. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  French  and  Austrians  withdrawn, 
leaving  behind  only  Deroy's  division,  than  the  Tfrolese  again 
flew  to  arms,  attacked  Deroy,  and  compelled  hun  to  retreat 
to  Kufstein.  Chasteler  also  again  entered  Tyrol  to  reinforce 
an  Austrian  corps  which  had  intrenched  itself  on  the  Brenner. 
But  these  successes  were  again  interrupted  by  the  armistice 
of  Znaym,  July  llth.  On  the  side  of  Poland,  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  marching  from  GkJicia,  occupied  Warsaw,  April 
22nd,  and  penetrated  as  &r  as  Thorn.  The  Austrians  had 
brought  100  guns,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  the  King  of  Prussia 
to  join  them ;  but  without  effect.  Prince  Schwarzenber^  had 
beeoi  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  St.  Petersburff  to  conoliate 
the  Emperor,  who,  it  was  hoped,  even  if  he  did  not  actually 
assist  them,  would  at  all  events  remain  neutral.  But  Alex- 
ander adhered,  though  somewhat  lukewarmly,  to  his  French 
alliance,  and  placed  a  division  at  Napoleon's  disposal,  which, 
with  some  Polish  troops,  were  directed  upon  Oalicia.  The 
Busso-Polish  army  drove  the  Austrians  from  Leopol  and  San- 
domierz,  and  took  possession  of  Galida,  where  the  French 
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eagles  were  planted  by  Prince  Poniatowski.  Ferdinand 
retired  into  Hungary,  and  at  length  the  armistice  of  July 
11th,  between  the  main  armies,  put  an  end  also  to  the  war  in 
this  quarter.  In  Franconia,  the  efforts  of  the  Austrians  to 
excite  a  rising  of  the  population  proved  only  partially  suc- 
cessful ;  and  Uiey  were  compelled  to  eyacuate  tluit  district  on 
the  approach  of  Junot's  division. 

In  Kaly,  hostilities  had  beg^un  at  the  same  time  as  in  Qer-  Campaign 
many.  The  Archduke  John  defeated  the  Viceroy  Eugtee  at  ^  ^^^' 
Saoile,  April  16th,  who  then  retired  to  Caldiero  on  the  Adige. 
But  the  arriyal  of  a  French  division  from  Tuscany,  and  tiie 
news  reoeived  from  Germany,  decided  the  Archduke  to  com- 
mence his  retreat  by  the  end  of  April.  It  was  hastened  by  a 
decisiye  battle  on  the  Piave,  May  8th,  in  which  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  Eugene.  The  latter  general  passed  the 
Isonso,  May  14th,  and  seized  Gortz  and  Laybach.  Here  he 
was  joined  by  Marmont,  the  commander  of  the  French  in 
Bahnatia ;  who,  leaving  only  between  4,000  and  5,000  men 
behind,  forced  with  the  remainder  the  passage  of  the  Fiume, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Italy.  The  Arch- 
duke John  retired  into  Hungary,  where  he  joined  the  Arch- 
duke Palatine,  commanding  the  Hungarian  troops,  June  13th. 
But  Eugene,  profiting  by  tiie  discor^mt  views  of  those  com- 
manders, gained  a  signal  victory  over  them  near  Baab,  June 
14th.  Bi^b  capitulated  on  the  22nd,  and  Davoust  bom- 
barded Pressburg  on  the  26th.  The  Archduke  Charles  had 
retired  to  Komom,  and  Eugene  proceeded  to  form  a  junction 
with  the  army  of  Napoleon.  We  now  return  to  the  operations 
of  the  main  armies. 

The  Archduke  Charles  after  his  defeat  at  Eckmuhl  had  Battiaiof 
pursued  his  march  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  towards  bwiS«,'^ 
Vienna,  and  had  take  up  a  position  to  the  north  of  that  uoo. 
capital  on  the  plain  caUed  the  Marchfeld;  a  spot  rendered 
famous  in  ancient  times  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Ottocar, 
King  of    Bohemia   (August,  1278),  and  the  triumph    of 
Budolph  of  Habsburg,  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
On  this  plain  the  fate  of  Austria  was  again  to  be  decided. 
The  Archduke  had  been  joined  by  Hiller  with  his  corps,  who 
had  contrived  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Srems.    The  Austrian 
army  after  this  junction  numbered  about  75,000  men.    At 
tibe  Marchfeld  the  Danube  separates  into  three  branches,  of 
which  the  two  northernmost  form  the  large  and  well  wooded 
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island  of  Lobra.  Of  this  ide  the  Franch  had  taken  poMea- 
sion,  in  order  to  throw  a  bridge  oyer  the  river  between  the 
Tilh^  of  Aspem  and  Easling.  This  operation,  which  waa 
not  intennpted  bj  the  Anstriana,  was  completed  on  the  night 
of  May  20tiit  and  on  the  2l8t  and  22nd  Napoleon  ensaged 
the  Austriana.  Theae  battles,  which  are  called  the  batUes  of 
AsPBBN  and  Essliho,  or  when  spoken  of  jointly  the  battle  of 
the  MASOHyBi.D,  were  fought  with  great  obstinacy  and  foiy, 
bat  without  any  very  decided  advantage  on  either  side.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  Anstrians  were  superior;  as  Napo- 
lean  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  field,  and  withdraw  his 
troops  into  the  isle  of  Lobau.  It  was  the  first  repulse  which 
he  had  experienced  in  Qermany.  The  loss  on  boui  sides  was 
enormous.  The  Anstrians  acknowledge  to  have  had  24^000 
men  killed  and  wounded.'  The  loss  of.  the  French  was  no 
doubt  a  great  desi  more ;  yet  Napoleon  stated  it  at  only  1,100 
killed  and  3,000  wounded  I  Among  the  killed  were  Marshal 
Lannes,  and  three  general  officers.  Napoleon  crossed  over  to 
the  right  bank  of  ^  Danube,  leaving  Mass^a  to  secure  the 
retreat.  GSie  Anstrians,  aided  by  a  rising  of  the  river,  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  two  bridges  which  connected  the  isle 
of  Lobau  with  the  right  bank  and  Vienna,  and  the  French 
were  thus  left  more  than  two  days  without  provisions.  But 
on  the  26th  they  re-established  the  bridges,  and  on  the 
following  day  Engine,  with  the  army  of  Itely,  passed  over 
the  Semmering,  and  formed  a  junction  with  them. 
iheBattie  The  Arehdi:S:e  Charles  continued  to  maintain  a  position  on 
of  WadML  ^^  1^  Y)9ji}i  of  the  Danube  extending  from  Krems  to  Press- 
burg.  The  two  armies  lay  for  some  weeks  inactive.  Besides 
Macdonald,  with  part  of  the  army  of  Italy,  Napoleon  had 
also  been  joined  by  Bemadotte  with  the  Saxons,  and  by  Mar- 
mont's  corps;  which  raised  his  forces  to  an  equality  with 
those  of  the  Archduke.  On  July  1st  he  established  his  head- 
quarters in  the  isle  of  Lobau,  which  had  been  strongly 
fortified.  On  the  4th  he  battered  down  the  village  of  Ensers- 
dorf ,  and  established  a  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  that  point. 
On  the  5th  and  6th  was  fought  the  battle  of  WAonAJc.* 

^  The  Archduke  Charles's  rej^rt  of  theee  batUes,  from  the  Austrian 
Archives,  wUl  be  foond  in  Mailath,  Oeaeh,  des  Ostr.  KaiserttaaiU^  B. 
y.  S.  296-310. 

'  For  the  Campaisn  of  Waflrsm,  see  Pelet,  MimoireB  sur  la  Quetrt 

tfsiaoe. 
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Never  in  any  )mMb  upon  land  had  ao  f onnidftble  an  adrtillery 
been  employed.  The  Auatriana  had  500  g^ons,  many  of  large 
calibre.  The  French  were  inferior  in  tlua  arm,  haiing  omy 
abont  400.  The  first  day  was  indeciaiTe ;  on  the  seoond 
the  Anatrians  were  defeated.  The  Archdnke  Oharlea,  mia- 
taking  the  French  plana,  had  too  mnch  weakened  hia  centre; 
and  lua  left  wing  waa  derived  of  the  anpport  which  he  had 
expected  from  the  Archdnke  John,  who  did  not  come  np  from 
Hnngary  till  two  honra  after  the  battle.  On  both  theae  pointa 
the  Anatriana  were  torned,  bnt  they  commenced  an  orderly 
retreat  by  way  of  Gnnteradorf  towarda  Bohemia.  The  defeat 
of  their  left  wing  had  cat  them  off  from  Hungary.  Their 
rear  guard  waa  defeated  at  Hollabnmn  by  l^uia&ka,  July 
10th.  On  the  following  day  Napoleon  in  peraon  appeared 
before  Znaym,  where  the  Archduke  Charlea  had  eatabliahed 
hia  headquartera.  A  acTere  action  enaned,  in  the  oourae  of 
which  Pzince  Liechtenstein  obtained  from  Napoleon  an  armi- 
stice. In  the  battles  between  the  5th  and  11th,  both  armiea 
had  suffered  terribly.  The  Austrians  had  lost  23,000  men 
killed  and  7,000  prisoners ;  the  loss  of  the  French  waa  prob- 
ably about  the  aame.* 

By  the  armistice  of  Znaym,'  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions  remained  in  the  occupati<m  of  the 
French,  with  a  population  of  about  eight  and  a  half  million 
souls.  On  these  was  levied  a  contribution  of  more  than 
196,000,000  francs ;  and  as  the  Poles  of  GMicia,  comprising  a 
population  of  about  four  millions  were  exempted,  this  enor- 
mous sum  was  exacted  from  about  four  and  a  half  million 
persons!' 

The  conferences  for  a  peace  lasted  three  months.  The  The'ftvaty 
Austrian  OoTemment  purposely  interposed  delays,  wishing  to  ^^""^ 
await  the  reault  of  an  English  expedition  aqgainst  the  coasts  of 
HoUand.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  ahurmed  at  the  atate 
of  the  Peninsula,  as  anxiously  pressed  their  termination,  and 
threatened,  if  the  negotiations  remained  without  effect,  to 
adopt  the  most  rigorous  measures  againat  the  House  of 
Austria,  and  especially  to  separate  the  three  crowns.  The 
TaxATT  OF  YixNKA  was  at  length  signed,  October  14th, 
1809.*    By  this  treaty  the  Emperor  Francis  engaged  to  make 

'  Mailath,  B.  v.  6.  811.  *  Martens,  N.  B.  t  i.  p.  309. 

*  Gaxden,  t  ziL  p.  91  sq.  «  Martens,  OntL  ^  217. 
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▼arioos  cessions  to  the  Ck>iif  ederation  of  the  Bhine»  to  Napo- 
leon, to  the  King  of  Sazonj,  to  the  same  Soyereign  as  Duke 
of  Warsaw,  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia.  l£e  districts 
ceded  to  the  Bhenish  Oonifederation  comprised  Salzburg, 
Berchtesgaden,  and  part  of  Upper  Austria,  Tis.,  the  quarter  of 
the  Inn  and  half  of  the  Hausrock. 

The  cessions  made  diiectlj  to  Napoleon  were  the  count j  of 
(}drtz,  or  Qorida,  and  that  of  Monte&lcone,  forming  the 
Austrian  Friuli ;  the  town  and  Gk>Temment  of  Trieste,  Car- 
niola,  the  Circle  of  Yillach  in  Carinthia,  part  of  Croatia  and 
Dalmatia,  and  the  lordships  of  Bhazims  in  the  Orison  terri- 
tory. All  these  proTinces,  with  the  exception  of  Bhazons, 
were  incorporated  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon,  with  Dalmatia  and 
its  islands,  into  a  single  State  with  the  name  of  the  lUyrian 
Pravineea.  Thej  were  never  united  with  France,  but  always 
goyemed  bj  Napoleon  as  an  independent  State.  A  few  dis- 
tricts before  possessed  by  Napoleon  were  aJso  incorporated 
with  them;  as  Venetian  Istria  and  Dalmatia  with  the  Bocca  di 
Cattaro,  Bagusa,  and  part  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  cessions  made  to  the  Eing  of  Saxony,  as  such,  con- 
sisted of  only  a  few  Bohemian  villages ;  but,as  Duke  of  War- 
saw, there  were  transferred  to  hun  all  Western  or  New 
Galicia,  with  the  Circle  of  Zamosc  in  Eastern  Oalicia,  includ- 
ing the  town  of  Cracow. 

The  cessions  in  favour  of  Bussia  comprised  a  district  of 
Eastern  or  Old  Gkdida,  but  exclusive  of  the  town  of  Brody, 
the  only  place  which  gave  it  any  importance. 

The  only  other  articles  of  the  treaty  of  much  importance 
are  the  recognition  by  Austria  of  any  changes  made,  or  to  be 
made,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy ;  the  adherence  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  Continental  System  adopted  by  France  and 
Bussia,  and  his  engaging  to  cease  all  correspondence  and  rela* 
tionship  with  Great  Britain.  By  a  Decree  made  at  Batisbon, 
April  24th,  1809,  Napoleon  had  suppressed  the  Teutonic 
Order  in  all  the  States  belonging  to  the  Bhenish  Confedera- 
tion, reannexed  its  possessions  to  the  domains  of  the  Prince 
in  which  they  were  situated,  and  incorporated  Mergentheim, 
with  the  rights,  domains,  and  revenues  attached  to  &e  Grand 
Mastership  of  the  Order,  with  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 
These  dispositions  were  confirmed  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
BfiMbof  The  effect  aimed  at  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  to  sur- 

""'  "^  "     round  Austria  with  powerful  States,  and  thus  to  paralyze  aJl 
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her  militaiy  efforts.  On  the  south,  bj  the  cession  in  Oajmthia, 
she  lost  the  defiles  which  communicate  with  Italj  and  Tyrol, 
and  the  means  of  defence  afforded  by  a  natural  frontier.  On 
the  west,  by  the  loss  of  Salzburg  and  part  of  Austria,  she  was 
depriyed  of  an  excellent  line  of  operation  formed  bj  the  Inn 
in  combination  with  the  mountains  of  Bohemia,  behind  which 
she  could  manoBuyre  in  perfect  safety.  It  was  only  on  the 
north  and  the  east,  in  which  quarters  she  was  not  so  much  ex- 
posed to  attack,  that  she  preseryed  her  natural  boundaries. 
These  cessions  inyolyed  a  loss  of  three  and  a  half  million 
subjects.  The  Emperor  of  Bussia,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
yeiy  ill  satisfied  witii  the  small  portion  of  the  spoils  assigned 
to  him,  and  the  augmentation  awarded  to  the  Duchy  of  War- 
saw. Hence  the  nrst  occasion  of  coldness  between  him  and 
Napoleon,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  design  to  re-establish  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland. 

After  the  armistice  of  Znaym,  Tyrol  and  the  Yorarlberg  Holer 
were  eyacuated  by  the  Austrian  troops ;  but  the  T3rrolese,  led  •*®^**^ 
by  Hof  er,  still  continued  the  struggla  The  Bayarians  marched 
against  them ;  forced  the  important  position  of  Schamitz, 
October  25th,  and  on  the  13th  of  Noyember  effected  their 
junction  with  Eugene  Beauhamais,  who  had  entered  IVrol  by 
Yillach.  Hofer  now  announced  his  submission,  and  directed 
the  Tyrolese  to  separate.  But  the  Bayarian  General  d'Erlm 
haying  proclaimed  that  eyery  Tyrolese  found  with  arms  in 
his  himd  should  be  shot,  and  that  eyeryyillage  where  soldiers 
had  been  maltreated  should  be  burnt,  Hofer  declared  that  he 
had  been  deceiyed,  and  again  called  his  countrymen  to  arms. 
But  resistance  now  proy^  useless.  The  executions  ordered 
by  the  French  generals  spread  terror  among  the  Tyrolese,  and 
King  MaTimilian  Joseph  haying  offered  a  pardon,  they  a 
second  time  submitted.  Hofer  now  concealed  himself  in  a 
log  hut  in  the  mountains ;  but  being  either  betrayed  or  dis- 
ooyered,*  was  carried  to  Mantua,  tried  before  a  court-martial, 
and  shot  (February  20th,  1810). 

^  The  Btory  commonly  runs  that  he  was  betrayed  for  the  sake  of  a 
reward  of  300  ducats  offered  for  his  apprehension.  The  aooonnt,  how- 
eyer,  appears  to  rest  on  anything  out  a  certain  foundation.  See 
Mf^th,  B.  y.  S.  314  Ann.  fhe  Kmg  of  Bayaria  solieited  for  Hofer's 
life,  but  Napoleon  was  inexorable. 
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CHAPTBB  LXVI 

THB  PBKIHSUIiA  WAB  AJTB  THB   MOSCOW  BXPIDITIOV 

^*.T°' .     \A/^  ^^^  alluded  to  a  diTersion  which  the  Austnans 

V  V    expected  in  North  Qennanj,  as  well  as  from  an  English 

expedition  to  the  Scheldt.    In  both  these  quarters  some- 

thmg  was  done»  but  not  of  a  nature  to  be  of  any  sendee  to 

the  Austrian  cause. 

A  feeling  of  degradation,  a  desire  to  rerenge  their  wrongs 
upon  their  French  oppressors,  had  sprung  up  in  Prussia  and 
Northern  Germanj.  In  Prussia  it  was  encouraged  bj  the 
Baron  von  Stein,  whom  the  King  had  placed  at  tiie  head  of 
the  administration  in  1807.  Stein,  however,  was  not  the 
founder  6t  the  society  called  the  Tugendbund  or  League  of 
Virtue.  On  the  contrary,  he  disapproved  of  it,  considering  it 
unpractical.^  The  League  in  question  was  founded  by  one 
Badebeben  in  1808,  and  consisted  originally  of  a  society  of 
some  literary  and  scientific  men,  under  the  name  of  a  Moral 
and  Sdentinc  Union,  and  ostensibly  without  any  political 
object;  but  it  soon  became  a  rallying  point  for  Prussian 
patriots.  The  society,  however,  hardly  fulfilled  the  intentions 
of  its  founders.  It  occupied  itself  with  pedantic  objects  of 
reform,  and  by  adopting  an  inquisitorial  system  of  etpiofmage 
towards  those  whom  it  chose  to  consider  as  unpatriotic,  be- 
came more  intolerable  than  the  old  Prussian  rigvme? 

At  the  same  time  William,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Oels,  third 
son  of  Duke  Ferdinand,  but,  his  elder  brothers  having  le- 
nounced  their  rights,  his  destined  successor,  had  conceived 
the  project  of  bringing  together  a  number  of  bold  spirits  who 
should  undertake  to  re-establish  him,  as  well  as  the  Elector 
of  Hesse-Cassel,  in  their  dominions,  to  overthrow  the  Con- 

^  See  Pettz^Leben  Steins^  B.  iL  S.  108  sqq. 
'  Meniel,  Kap.  xliv. 
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federation  of  the  Ehine,  and  expel  the  French  from  Germanv. 
This  Bocietj,  formed  by  the  Duke  at  Oela,  hiB  reddenoe  m 
Silesia,  was  joined  by  many  Prussian  officers,  seyenJ  of  whom 
also  belonged  to  the  Tugendfmnd.  When  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
was  preparing  for  war  it  concluded  a  conyention  with  Duke 
William,  who  engaged  to  raise  at  his  own  expense  a  corps  of 
2,000  horse.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  Black  Brung- 
wickers  or  Death's-head  Corps,  so  called  from  their  black 
uniform  and  the  silver  image  of  a  skull  worn  in  the  cap  of  the 
troopers. 

Before  the  Duke  took  the  field,  seyeral  attempts  had  been  schfli's 
made  bj  G^erman  partisans,  some  even  before  the  Austrian  ^^^'"^ 
war  broke  out,  against  the  King  of  Westphalia.  The  most 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  expedition  of  Major  Schill.  Leav- 
ing Berlin  with  his  regiment,  Schill  entered  Halle,  Halberstadt, 
and  Domitz,  carrying  off  the  militaiy  chests  belonging  to 
King  Jer6me.  Being  pursued  by  a  Dutch  and  Danish  corps, 
as  well  as  by  the  Sjng  of  Westphalia's  troops,  Schill  threw 
himself  into  Stralsund,  and  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
in  that  town.  May  81st,  1809.  Napoleon  caused  many  of 
Schill's  officers  captured  at  Stralsund  to  be  shot ;  the  private 
soldiers  were  sent  to  the  galleys  at  Toulon  and  Brest.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  took  the  field  with  his  Black  Brunswickers 
about  the  middle  of  May.  He  entered  Dresden  June  11th, 
where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  10,000  Austrians  com- 
manded by  Oeneral  Am  Ende.  The  Duke  penetrated  to 
Leipsic,  but  was  unable  to  maintain  himself  against  the 
superior  forces  of  Sing  Jer6me.  After  the  armistice  of  Znaym 
he  cut  his  way  through  to  the  coast,  and  embarked  with  his 
legion  of  1800  men  on  vessels  furnished  by  an  English  squadron 
at  Cuxhaven.  The  British  Parliament  assigned  him  a  pension 
of,fi7,000. 

Austria  and  the  Gkrman  patriots  reckoned  on  a  formidable  Bneditum 
expedition  that  was  preparing  in  England,  which,  had  it  been  ^^; 
despatched  to  the  Elbe  or  Weser,  would  no  doubt  have  pro- 
duced an  electrical  effect  in  Oermany.  But  the  views  of  the 
English  Ministry  were  directed  towards  Antwerp  and  Flush- 
ing, which  Napoleon  was  endeavouring  to  convert  into  great 
navul  depAts.  A  fleet  tmder  Sir  Richard  Strachan,  consisting 
of  thirty-nine  ships  of  the  line,  twenly-two  frigates,  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels,  and  about  two  hundred  transports,  con- 
veying an  army  of  near  40,000  men,  commanded  by  the  Earl 
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of  Chatham,  Pitt's  elder  brother,  sailed  from  Portsmouth 
towards  the  end  of  July.  Instead  of  striking  the  first  blow 
at  Antwerp,  then  comparatiyely  disarmed,  Earl  Chatham 
spent  a  f  ortadght  in  besieging  Flushing.  This  part  of  the 
enterprise  succeeded.  Flushing  capitulated  August  15th,  and 
the  Isles  of  Walcheren,  South  Beyeland,  and  Schouwen  were 
occupied.  But  meanwhile,  a  large  French  army,  under  Bema- 
dotte,  had  entered  Antwerp,  and  the  town  was  made  so  strong 
as  to  render  any  enterprise  against  it  impracticable.  The 
occupation  of  Waldbieren,  the  only  place  retained,  was  deemed 
of  no  use  after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (1809),  and  as  the  Eng- 
lish army  suffered  terribly  from  the  f erers  and  ague  which 
preyail  in  that  island,  it  was  re-embarked  early  in  December. 
The  partial  destruction  of  the  fortifications,  arsenal,  and 
magasines  of  Flushing  was  the  only  result  of  an  expedition 
said  to  hare  cost  twenty  millions. 
N&pj^eon  The  epoch  of  the  Austrian  war  and  humiliation  of  the 

Emperor  was  also  marked  by  the  deposition  of  the  Pope.  We 
have  already  described  how  Pius  Vil.,  early  in  1808,  was 
made  a  prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  and  depriyed  of  his  pro- 
yinces  of  Urbino,  Ancona,  and  Macerata.  Negotiations  were 
then  entered  into  for  his  abdication,  in  return  for  which  he 
was  offered  a  considerable  pension,  and  a  residence  at  Ayignon. 
To  these  offers  Pius  refused  to  listen,  and  on  May  17th,  1809, 
appeared  an  Imperial  Decree  from  the  camp  at  Vienna, 
uniting  the  Boman  States  to  the  French  Empire,  and  de- 
claring Bome  a  free  and  Imperial  city.  In  justification  of 
this  yiolence.  Napoleon  claimed  the  right,  as  the  successor  of 
Charles  the  Great,  to  recall  the  donation  of  that  Emperor  to 
the  Holy  See.^  The  change  of  goyemment  was  announced  to 
the  Boman  citizens  on  June  10th,  when  the  Papal  flag  was 
struck  on  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  the  Fr^ch  colours 
hoisted  in  its  place,  amidst  a  salute  from  the  guns  of  the 
fortress.  The  new  Goyemment,  or  OomuUa,  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, promising  that  Bome  should  remain  the  seat  of 
the  yisible  head  of  &e  Church,  that  the  Vatican,  richly  en- 
dowed, and  eleyated  aboye  all  worldly  interests,  should  present 
to  the  uniyerse  the  spectacle  of  a  purer  and  more  splendid 
religion.  But  Pius  VU.  was  by  no  means  tempted  with  this 
prospect  of  his  altered  position.     After  haying  in  yain  pro- 

>  Garden,  t.  xiL  p.  16a 
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tested  agamst  the  sacril^^  committed  on  his  rights,  he  pub- 
lished, on  Jnne  11th,  1809,  the  Ball  Qu/um  Memoranda^ 
exoommnnicating  Napoleon  and  all  his  coadjutors  engaged  in  The  Pope 
the  violences  committed  at  Borne  and  in  the  States  of  the  ^<»P^^- 
Church,  sinGe  February  2nd,  1808.  After  this  misplaced  act 
of  vigour,  Pius  shut  himself  up  in  the  Quirinal,  surrounded 
by  his  Swiss  guards.  On  the  night  of  July  4th  the  walls  of 
his  palace  were  escaladed  by  the  gendarmerie,  his  apartments 
broken  open,  he  himself  seized,  and  conducted  first  to  Gre- 
noble, then  to  Savona.  As  he  remained  intractable,  and  as 
it  was  feared  that  he  might  be  carried  off  by  the  English 
cruisers  from  Savona,  he  was  brought,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1812,  to  Fontainebleau,  and  retained  there  in  captivity.  Na- 
poleon's decree  from  Vienna  was  confirmed  by  a  SenakU'Con- 
euUe  of  February  17th,  1810,  providing  for  the  government 
of  the  States  of  the  Church.  Bome  was  declared  the  second 
city  of  the  Empire ;  it  was  to  give  the  title  of  King  to  the 
Pnnce  Imperial,  and  the  future  Emperors  of  the  French, 
after  their  coronation  in  NAtre  Dame,  were  also  to  be  crowned 
in  St.  Peter's  at  Bome,  before  the  tenth  year  of  their  reign. 

By  a  decree  of  March  3rd,  1809,  Napoleon  bestowed  the  Afbinin 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany  on  his  sister,  Eliza  Bacdocdii,  si^^*^ 
already  the  Sovereign  of  Lucca  and  Piombino.  The  mUd 
and  b^eficent  government  of  this  Princess,  and  her  patronage 
of  art  and  Hteratare,  made  her  beloved  by  her  subjects.  In 
southern  Italy,  EJng  Joachim  of  Naples  (Murat),  soon  after 
his  accession,  succeeded  in  driving  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  and  ihe 
English  from  the  Isle  of  Capri,  which  they  had  occupied 
(October,  1808).  In  1809  Sir  John  Stuart  got  possession  of 
Ischia  and  Procida,  and  an  English  squadron  appeared  before 
Naples ;  but  the  citizens,  mindful  of  what  they  had  suffered 
in  1799,  rallied  round  l^ng  Joachim,  and  rendered  the  suc- 
cess of  a  descent  too  hopeless  to  be  attempted.  In  the  same 
year,  Murat  made  great  preparations  for  the  conquest  of 
Sicily,  and  assembled  a  large  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Beggio.  Gkneral  Cavaignac's  division  actually  landed  be- 
tween Messina  and  La  Sodetta ;  but  not  being  supported  by 
the  rest  of  the  army,  was  exterminated  (September  18th). 
In  1811  a  revolution  was  effected  in  Sicily  by  Lord  William 
Bentinck.  Queen  Caroline  ojoxHied  the  British  influence  in 
this  island ;  and  after  the  death  of  Acton,  who  had  pursiMd  a 
policy  of  conciliation,  the  Queen  became  more  violent.    Tlie 
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SksUian  barons  haTing  declared  for  tlie  English,  four  of  tbem 
wero  arrested  hy  order  of  King  Ferdinand;  and  the  Court 
required  that  the  British  troops  should  eyaoute  the  island. 
But  Lord  Bentinck's  vigorous  acts  disabled  the  Oourt  party. 
Ferdinand  resigned  the  €k>Temment  in  farour  of  his  son; 
Lord  Bentinck  was  proclaimed  Qeneralissimo  of  the  Sicilian 
troops,  a  Parliament  which  assembled  in  July,  1812,  decreed 
a  constitution  modelled  on  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  Queen 
Ottroline  was  compelled  to  fly  the  island. 

Nftpoieon         After  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  which  seemed  to  haye  consoli. 

StSj^"  dated  his  power,  Napoleon  resolyed  to  strengthen  and  per. 
petuate  his  dynaisty  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  some 
Boyal  house.  He  no  longer  entertained  the  hope  of  haying 
any  issue  by  Josephine,  and  on  this  ground  he  ordained  the 
dissolution  of  his  marriage  with  her.  flis  proposals  for  the 
hand  of  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess  were  coldly  reoeiyed ;  and 
his  choice  then  wavered  between  a  daughter  of  the  Ejng  of 
Saxony  and  an  Austrian  Archduchess.  He  at  length  decided 
for  the  latter,  and  his  overtures  being  accepted  by  the 
Emf^ror  Francis,  Napoleon  was  affianced  to  his  daughter,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  February  7, 1810.  The  marriage 
was  celebrated  at  Vienna  March  9th,  bjr  procuration,  on  which 
occasion  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  uncle  of  the  bride,  lepie- 
sented  the  French  Emperor.  Maria  Louisa  arrived  at  Com- 
piigne  on  the  28th.  The  nuptials,  though  brilliant,  yet 
somewhat  sad,  were  celebrated  at  St.  Cloud,  April  1st.  Not 
a  single  member  of  the  Austrian  &mily  had  accompanied 
Maria  Louisa  to  Paris  1 

At  this  period  the  afturs  of  Spain  and  Holland  became  the 
diief  objects  of  Napoleon's  attention* 

HoUand,  like  Sbain,  groaned  under  the  weight  of  the 
Frendi  alliattce.  She  had  been  obliged  to  support  a  numerous 
French  army,  to  provide  a  large  fleet  for  the  service  of  France, 
and  to  enter  into  a  war  with  England  by  which  she  had 
gradually  lost  aU  her  colonies  and  all  her  trade.  Since  the 
entry  of  the  French  into  Holland  in  1795,  the  public  debt, 
already  large,  had  been  increased  by  nearly  half  .  Agriculture, 
commerce,  manufactures^  were  almost  destr^ed,  and  uni- 
versal distrass  prevailed.  After  thus  ruining  Holland,  Napo- 
leon imposed  upon  it  a  King,  hoping  to  find  in  his  brother 
Louis  an  instrum^it  that  would  bundiy  execute  all  his  orders. 
But  in  this  he  was  deeehred.    Compelled  to  wear  a  crown 
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which  he  had  not  sought,  Louis  identified  his  interests  with 
those  of  the  nation  which  he  was  caUed  to  goyem.  Topnt  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things.  Napoleon,  after  the  peace  of  Vienna, 
compelled  Louis  to  sign  a  treaty,  or  rather  capitulation,  at 
Paris,  March  16th,  1810,  by  the  sixth  article  of  which,  that 
''according  to  the  constitutional  principle  in  France,  the 
Tallej  of  &e  Bhine  is  the  limit  of  the  French  Empire,"  the 
Sjng  of  Holland  ceded  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  Dutch 
Brabant,  aU  Zealand,  with  the  Isle  of  Schouwen,  and  the  part 
of  Gelderland  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Waal.^ 

Eing  Louis  returned  into  Holland  at  the  beginning  of  April ; 
but  it  was  eyident  that  he  could  no  longer  preserve  even  the 
shadow  of  independence.  The  Engli^  expedition  to  Zea- 
land, and  the  so-called  treaty  of  March  16th,  served  as 
pretences  for  introducing  a  large  body  of  French  troops  into 
the  Kingdom.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1810,  Napoleon  ad- 
dressed from  Ostend  a  threatening  letter  to  his  brother,in  which 
he  harshly  explained  to  him  the  situation  which  he  occupied. 

It  was  evident  after  this  letter  that  all  hope  of  conciliation  Abdicatioii 
was  at  an  end.  The  Dutch  laws,  the  national  uniform,  BmS^U^, 
cockade,  and  flag  were  set  at  nought  and  insulted  by  the  isio. 
French  military  authorities;  and  towards  the  end  of  June 
the  French  insisted  on  occuping  Amsterdam,  though  a  solemn 
assurance  to  the  contrary  had  been  given  only  a  little  before. 
Louis  at  first  thought  of  defending  his  capital,  but  as  he  was 
not  supported  in  this  project  by  the  chi^  civil  and  military 
authorities,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  resign  his  crown. 
On  the  1st  of  July,  1810,  he  signed  at  Haarlem  his  Act  of 
abdication,  in  &bvour  of  his  eldest  son  Napoleon  Louis,  and  in 
his  default,  of  his  second  son  Charles  Louis  Napoleon.* 
Holland  was  annexed  to  France  by  a  decree  of  July  10th. 
Amsterdam  was  declared  the  third  city  of  the  Empire.  All 
naval  and  militaiy  officers  were  retained  in  their  poste. 
Colonial  merchandise  actually  in  Holland  might  be  retained 
by  the  proprietors  on  paying  an  od  valorem  duty  of  fifty  per 
cent.  The  Duke  of  Piacenza,  as  Napoleon's  lieutenant- 
general,  was  to  assume  at  Amsterdam  the  administration  of 
afiairs  till  January  1st,  1811,  when  a  French  Government  was 
to  be  formed. 

'  Garden,  t.  xii.  p.  246. 

'  Afterwards  Emperor  of  the  French,  then  two  yean  of  age. 
y.  H  H 
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Holland, 
Oldenburg, 
6te.,  incor- 
porated 
1810. 
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It  was  not  till  December  10th,  1810,  that  Holland  wae 
nnited  to  France  hy  a  formal  BencsttU'eoneuUe.  By  the  first 
artide  of  the  same  law,  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  Dudbij  of 
Lauenburg,  and  the  countries  situated  between  the  North  Sea 
and  a  line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  Lippe  with  the 
Bhine  to  Haltem,  from  Haltem  to  the  Ems  aboYe  Telgte, 
from  the  Ems  to  the  confluence  of  the  Werra  with  the  Weser, 
and  from  Stolzenau,  on  that  river,  to  the  Elbe,  abore  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Stecknitz,  were  at  the  same  time  incorporated 
with  the  French  Empire.^  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg  having 
appeided  to  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  the  head  of  hu  house, 
against  this  spoliation,  Napoleon  offered  to  compensate  him 
with  the  town  and  territory  of  Erfurt  and  the  Iiordship  of 
Blankenheim,  which  had  remained  under  French  administra- 
tion since  the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  But  this  offer  was  at  once 
rejected,  and  Alexander  reserved,  by  a  formal  protest,  the 
rights  of  his  kinsman.  This  annexation  was  only  the  comple- 
ment of  other  incorporations  with  the  French  Empire  during 
the  year  1810.  Early  in  that  year,  the  Electorate  of  Hanover 
had  been  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia.  On  Feb- 
ruary 16th  Napoleon  had  erected  a  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfurt, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Prince  Primate  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Bhine,  with  reversion  in  favour  of  Eug^e  Beauhamais. 
On  November  12th  the  Yalais  in  Switzerland  was  also  annexed 
to  France,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  road  over  the  Simplon. 
Of  all  these  annexations,  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  the 
districts  on  the  North  Sea  was  the  most  important,  and  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  war  that  ensued  between  France 
and  Bussia.  By  means  of  a  canal  from  Lubeck  to  Hamburg, 
thence  to  the  Weser,  and  from  the  Weser  to  the  Ems,  Napo- 
leon proposed  ultimately  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the 
Seine. 

The  Peace  of  Vienna  enabled  Napoleon  to  devote  all  his 
efforts  to  the  subjugation  of  Spain.  The  French  were 
then  in  the  following  positions :  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  was  estab- 
lished in  Catalonia;  Lannes  had  been  engaged,  since  the 
end  of  December,  in  the  second  siege  of  &Lragossa,  and 
was  afterwards  to  reduce  Aragon;  ILBirshal  Bessiires  occu- 
pied Old  Castile,  securing  the  communications  with  France ; 


^  Garden,  t.  xiii  p.  169  sq.    The  line  described  would  include  the 
nerthem  part  of  Westphalia  and  Hanover,  and  the  dnchy  of  Oldenbni^. 
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MArBhal  Lef^bvre  was  to  operate  in  La  Maacha;  Marwhal 
Victor,  after  manceuyrin^  on  the  frontiers  of  Estremadura, 
with  the  view  of  supporting  Marshal  Sonlt  in  the  reduction 
of  Portugal,  was  to  march  upon  Andalusia,  while  Marshal 
Nej  was  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  GaHcia.  Each  Marshal 
acted  independentlj,  obeying  only  the  commands  of  Napo- 
leon, who  was  afraid  to  trust  any  of  his  lieutenants  with 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  and  deemed  his  brother 
Joseph  not  competent  to  that  office.  Joseph  had,  howeyer, 
returned  to  Madrid,  January  22nd,  1809.  Saragossa  sur- 
rendered February  20th,  after  an  heroic  defence,  w£ach  might 
recall  the  sieges  of  Numantia  or  Saguntnm.  Every  street, 
ahnost  eyery  house,  had  been  warmly  contested ;  the  moiiJcs, 
and  eyen  the  women,  had  taken  a  conspicuous  share  in  the 
defence ;  more  than  40,000  bodies  of  each  sex  and  eyery  age 
testified  the  obstinate  courage  of  the  besieged. 

Soult,  after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  had  entered  Portugal, 
towards  the  end  of  March,  and  was  preparing  to  march  upon 
Lisbon.  Victor  had  defeated  the  Spanish  general  Cuesta  at 
MedeUin,  March  28th.  In  spite  of  this  defeat,  howeyer, 
Cuesta  again  raised  his  army,  by  reinforcements,  to  near 
40,000  men,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
English  and  Portuguese  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  That 
commander  landed  at  Oporto,  April  22nd,  with  considerable 
reinforcements,  which,  with  the  Portuguese  under  Lord 
Beresford,  brought  up  the  army  to  more  than  25,000  men.  A 
decree  of  the  Prince  Begent,  December  11th,  1808,  had 
ordered  all  the  men  of  Portugal,  from  the  age  of  fifteen  to 
sixty,  to  take  arms,  on  pain  of  being  shot.  Twenty-four 
Portuguese  regiments  were  taken  into  English  pay,  and  Lord 
Beresford  was  appointed  by  the  Begent  field-marshal  of  all 
the  Portuguese  troops.  In  1809  Portugal  obtained  from 
England  a  subsidy  of  ^00,000. 

Sir  Arthur  WeUesley  immediately  advanced  against  Soult,  ^^^ 
whom  he  speedily  compelled  to  evacuate  Portugal,  and  to  i809.^^^ 
seek  repose  under  the  mJls  of  Lugo.  Wellesley  then  entered 
Spain,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Cuesta  at  Oropesa.  The 
British  general's  army  now  numbered  about  60,000  men,  and 
it  was  determined  to  march  upon  Madrid.  King  Joseph 
advanced  to  meet  him,  accompanied  by  Marshals  Victor  and 
Jourdan,  who  in  reality  commanded  the  Fremch  army.  The 
hostile  forces  met  at  Talavera  de  la  Beyna,  seyenty  or  eighty 
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milee  south-west  of  IMbdrid,  July  27th.  Here  an  obstinate 
battle  took  place  on  that  and  the  following  daj,  in  which  the 
French  were  defeated  and  compelled  to  retreat  over  the 
Alberche  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  and  twenty  guns. 
Jourdan,  indeed,  claimed  the  victory  in  his  official  despatch, 
which,  howeyer,  was  dated  from  Toledo,  showing  a  retrograde 
march  of  sixty  miles !  For  this  victory  Sir  Arthur  was  re- 
warded with  the  title  of  Viscount  Wellington  of  Talarera. 
But  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pursue  his  success.  Pro- 
visions began  to  fail ;  Soult,  Ney,  and  Mortier  were  advancing 
from  the  north ;  he  did  not  repose  much  confidence  in  his 
Spanish  allies ;  and  he  therefore  deemed  it  prudent  to  fall 
back  upon  Badajoz. 
Spanish  During  this  period  the  Spanish  general,  Blake,  who  com- 

^"''^^'  manded  the  armies  of  Aragon  and  Valencia,  made  an  attempt 
to  recover  Saragossa.  But  he  was  completely  defeated  by 
Suchet  at  BelcMte,  June  18th,  and  compelled  to  evacuate 
Aragon.  During  Wellington's  advance  upon  Madrid,  the 
army  of  La  Mancha,  under  Venegas,  was  also  marching  upon 
that  capital,  which  it  had  reached  within  a  few  miles.  But 
the  reta^grade  movement  of  the  British  compelled  Venegas 
also  to  retreat.  He  was  overtaken  and  defeated  by  Sebastiani 
at  Almonacid,  August  11th,  and  driven  in  disorder  into  the 
defiles  of  the  Sierra  Morena.  The  news  of  the  armistice  of 
Znaym  induced  Wellington  to  cast  his  eyes  on  the  celebrated 
position  of  Torres  Vedras,  near  Lisbon.  Ab  he  neither 
approved  the  plans  of  the  Central  Junta,  nor  received  from  it 
the  aid  which  he  required,  he  determined  henceforth  to  under- 
take no  enterprise  in  conjunction  with  the  Spanish  armies. 
The  Spaniards,  not  discouraged  by  this  determination,  con- 
tinued their  operations.  The  Duke  del  Pavque  obtained 
possession  of  Salamanca,  October  25th.  The  Junta  had  suc- 
ceeded in  assembling  in  La  Mancha  an  army  of  more  than 
50,000  men,  with  55  guns,  which  was  directed  on  the  capital 
by  way  of  Toledo.  But  its  commander,  Axeizaga,  who  had 
neither  talents  nor  experience,  was  completely  beaten  by  Soult 
at  Ocafta,  November  I9th,  with  a  loss  of  5,000  men,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  his  artillery,  colours,  baggage,  and 
80,000  prisoners.  This  was  the  last  pitched  battle  fought  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  year  was  concluded  by  the  capture  of 
Oerona  by  the  French,  December  10th.  The  defence  of  this 
place,  the  rampart  of  Catalonia,  by  Alvarez,  may  be  paralleled 
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with  that  of  SaraffOBsa  bj  Palafox.  After  enduring  a  siege 
of  half  a  year,  and  repulung  numerous  assaults,  it  yielded  at 
length  only  to  famine,  after  a  yain  attempt  to  relieve  it  by 
BbSce. 

In  1810,  Napoleon,  released  from  every  other  oontmental  oampaigii 
war,  employed  all  his  efforts  for  the  reduction  of  Spain.  All  j^^^o. 
the  nations  subjected  to  his  influence  were  obliged  to  furnish 
contingents  for  this  purpose ;  and  besides  the  flower  of  the 
French  troops,  many  Swiss,  Italian,  Neapolitan,  Pohsh,  and 
Qerman  regiments  contributed  to  enrich  with  their  blood  the 
soil  of  the  Peninsula.  The  number  of  troops  thus  united 
amounted  to  near  370,000  men,  of  which  about  280,000  were 
able  to  take  the  field.  An  expedition  into  Portugal  was  to 
form  the  main  object  of  the  campaign.  But  before  this  could 
be  prepared,  King  Joseph  resolyed  to  attempt  the  conquest 
of  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain.  Here  lay  the  chief  power 
of  the  Spanish  insurrection.  From  Andalusia  were  drawn 
the  principal  resources  for  the  war ;  ihe  central  Junta  sat  at 
Seville,  and  the  Cortes  had  been  convoked  in  that  city  early  in 
March.  Joseph  started  on  this  expedition,  with  50,000  men ; 
Mortier,  Victor,  Dessoles,  and  Sebastian  served  as  his  lieu- 
tenants. To  oppose  this  force,  the  Spaniards  had  only  25,000 
men  under  Areizaga,  and  12,000  under  the  Duke  of  Albu- 
querque. The  army  of  Areizaga  was  soon  dispersed.  Joseph 
entered  Cordova,  January  27th,  1810 ;  Seville,  February  Ist. 
Sebastiani  occupied  Granada,  January  29th;  early  in  February 
he  had  penetrated  to  Malaga.  Soult  also  crossed  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  laid  siege  to  Cadiz,  which  town  was  defended  by 
a  garrison  of  22,000  English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  under 
the  command  of  General  Graham.  Albuquerque  had  thrown 
himself  into  it  with  his  little  army,  and  after  the  capture  of 
Seville,  Cadiz  became  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  €k)vemment. 
Soult  ultimately  relinquished  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to 
Victor.  The  French  lines  extended  from  Beta  to  Chidana, 
ihus  including  the  two  bays  of  Cadiz,  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and 
an  adjacent  iAe  on  which  ihe  city  stands. 

Wellington  having  prepared  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  i^eeaf 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  English  Government  to  defend  ySSL. 
them  to  the  last ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  made  arrangements 
with  Admiral  Berkeley  for  evacuating  the  Peninsula  in  case 
of  need.    The  outermost  of  these  celebrated  lines,  which  were 
three  in  number,  ran  from  the  sea  by  Torres  Yedras  to 
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Alhaadra  on  the  TaguB,  where  the  river  is  no  longer  f ordftble. 
Thna  the  peninsiila  on  which  Lisbon  stands  was  oompleteLy 
inclosed,  while  to  tibe  north  the  whole  country  was  laid  waste 
as  far  as  the  river  Mondego ;  the  roads,  bri^^s,  mills,  crops 
were  destroyed,  so  as  to  deprive  an  invading  army  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Each  of  the  three  lines  was  protected 
bj  nnmerons  forts  and  redouts,  and  thev  bristled  altogether 
with  near  400  pieces  of  artillery.  Wellington's  retreat  to 
these  lines  from  a  position  which  he  had  taken  up  on  the  Ooa, 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  had  been  secured  by  fortifying  all 
the  positions  both  on  the  road  along  the  Tagus  by  Abrantes, 
and  that  on  the  sea-coast  by  Coimbra;  both  of  which  unite 
at  the  defile  of  Santarem. 

Mass&ia  took  the  command  of  the  Frenoh  army  at  Sala- 
GfodLi  manca,  towards  the  end  of  May,  to  make  a  third  attempt  at 
^^o*  the  conquest  of  Portugal.  His  army  consisted  of  70,000 
veteran  troops,  and  a  reserve  of  about  18,000  at  Yalladolid 
under  Drouet.  Wellington  had  about  24,000  British  troops 
and  50,000  Portuguese,  but  part  of  this  force  had  been  de- 
tached beyond  the  Tagus  to  observe  Soult.  Mass^na  began 
the  campaign  by  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  June  25th, 
which  capitulated  July  12th.  It  formed  part  of  Wellington's 
plans  not  to  quit  his  position  in  order  to  relieve  this  city. 
Almeida  was  next  attacked,  when  the  explosion  of  the  prin- 
cipal powder-magazine,  August  27th,  having  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  city  and  ramparts,  and  many  of  the  garrison, 
compelled  the  commandant  to  surrender.  Wellington  now 
retreated  by  tiie  vaUey  of  the  Mondego,  defending  one  posi- 
tion after  another,  and  destrojring  at  each  attack  a  great 
many  of  the  French.  In  October  Wellington  entered  the 
impregnable  lines  of  Torres  Yedras.  After  seeking  in  vain 
for  a  vulnerable  point,  Mass^na  took  up  a  position  between 
Santarem  and  Alcanede  towards  the  middle  of  Novembco*. 
Here  he  remained  with  little  alteration  several  months,  till  at 
last  the  absolute  want  of  provisions  compelled  him  to  retreat, 
March  1st,  1811.  He  was  pursued  by  Wellington,  who,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  invested  Almeida.  To  relieve  this  place, 
Mass^na  delivered  two  battles  at  Fuentes  d'Onoro,  May  Srd 
and  5th,  in  which  he  was  defeated.  The  French  then  evac- 
uated Almeida. 

General  (}raham  having  made  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
blodmde  of  Cadiz,  Soult  quitted  Estremadura  to  march  to 
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Victor's  aasisianoe.  But  Beresford  and  Oastafioe  haTing  TheBatae 
taken  advantage  of  this  morement  to  cross  the  Qnadiana,  Mt^iiMir' 
inrest  Badajos,  and  mareh  upon  SeyiUe,  Soult  retraced  his  ^^ 
steps,  and  gave  them  battle  at  Albuera,  May  16th.  Victory 
remained  with  Beresford  and  Soolt  abandoned  the  field  of 
battle,  and  retreated  southwards.  Wellington,  leaving  Sir 
B.  Spencer  and  Crawford  to  watch  the  French  annj  under 
Marmont,  by  whom  Massdna  had  been  superseded,  came  to 
superintend  in  person  the  siege  of  Badajos.  But  Soult«  with 
reinforcements,  having  again  advanced  from  the  Sierra 
Morena  and  formed  a  junction  with  Marmont  at  Merida, 
Wellington  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  Portalegre  in  the 
Alemteijo.  Hence  he  subsequently  crossed  the  Tagns,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  remained  on  the  defensive. 
Suchet,  commander  of  the  French  division  on  the  Ebro,  Th«Oaiii. 
made  several  important  conquests  in  the  course  of  1811.  {SiP^ 
Tortosa  surrendered  to  him  January  2nd,  Tarragona  on  the 
28th  of  June,  after  a  seven  weeks'  siege,  which,  for  the 
obstinacy  of  the  defence,  might  almost  vie  with  those  of 
Saragossa  and  Gkrona.  This  victory  procured  for  Suchet  the 
hdton  of  marshal.  Suchet,  after  takmg  Montserrat  by  assault, 
July  25th,  applied  himself  to  the  reduction  of  the  province  of 
Valencia.  The  central  Junta,  now  sitting  at  Cadiz,  intrusted 
the  defence  of  this  province  to  Oenml  Blake.  Suchet 
entered  Valencia  in  the  middle  of  September,  and  laid  siege 
to  Murviedro,  the  ancient  Saguntum.  Blake,  who  made  an 
attempt  to  relieve  the  place,  was  d^eated  by  Suchet,  October 
25th,  and  compelled  to  retire  into  the  town  of  Valencia. 
Murviedro  surrendered  two  days  after.  Suchet  then  besieged 
Blake  in  Valencia,  who  was  reduced  to  capitulate,  January 
9th,  1812.* 

Wellington  began  the  campaign  of  1812  by  suddenly  pass-  gaj^^^ 
ing  the  Agueda,  surprising  in  the  night  of  January  9th  some  JJ^^**" 
of  the  ou^orks  of  Oiudad  Bodrigo,  and  taking  that  town  on 
the  19th.  Then,  after  leaving  a  Spanish  garrison  in  the 
town,  he  retreated  into  Portugal.  In  March,  he  resumed  the 
offensive ;  Badajos  was  taken  by  assault,  after  a  siege  of  three 
weeks,  April  6th.    Wellington  then  advanced  to  the  Tormee. 

'  Sachet,  who,  in  reward  for  his  victories,  was  created  Duke  of 
Albofera,  has  written  an  iicoonnt  of  the  French  campaigns  in  Spain : 
M^m,  du  Mar4ehal  Suchet  sur  let  Oampagnes  en  Eepagne  depute  1806 
fua^^en  1814. 
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He  appettTod  before  fialiwnanoa  on  the  10th  of  June,  which 
pkoe  Burrendered  on  the  28th.  The  French  now  retired 
awhile  behind  the  Douro,  but  recrossed  that  river  about  the 
middle  of  Jnlj,  and  gave  Welling^n  battle  in  the  enyirons  of 
flATiAMAWOi.  on  the  22nd.  In  tlus  ei^fagement,  Marmont  waa 
wonnded  and  completely  defeated.  The  consequenceB  of 
Wellington's  yictory  were  highly  important.  The  French 
were  compelled  to  eyacuate  New  Castile  and  Andalusia,  thus 
raising  the  lengthened  blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  leaving  behind 
them  their  artOlery.  Soult,  with  the  army  of  Andalusia,  was 
ordered  to  form  a  junction  with  King  Joseph,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  retire  to  Yalencia.  The  absurd  and  obstuoate  pride 
of  the  Qeneral  Ballaeteros,  who  refused  to  co-operate  with 
the  British,  is  said  to  have  prevented  Wellington  from  inter- 
cepting Soult's  northward  march.  After  its  defeat  at  Sala- 
manca, Marmont's  armv»  now  commanded  by  Clauset,  fled 
precipitately  to  Yalladoud.  Wellington  now  marched  upon 
Madrid,  whidi  he  entered,  August  12th.  The  French  garrison 
in  the  Betiro  surrendered  on  the  14th,  when  180  guns  and  a 
large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  captured; 
WeUington  was  named  by  the  Cortes  Generalissimo  of  all  the 
Spanish  armies,  September  25th.  But  as  it  was  impossible  to 
hold  a  large  and  open  town  like  Madrid,  in  face  of  the  French 
armies,  which  surrounded  it  on  all  sides,  Wellington  retired 
to  Salamanca,  and  thence  took  up  his  winter  quarters  at 
OiudadBodrigo.  The  French  re-entered  Madrid  in  November. 
Napoleon  Thus,  on  the  whole,  the  **  Spanish  ulcer  "  was  fast  eating 
b^tof  ^^  Napoleon's  power.  And  now  was  to  be  added  to  it  a 
his  power,  war  with  Russia,  which  gave  an  impulse  to  his  downfalL  At 
this  period  of  the  fullest  development  of  his  Empire,  the 
countries  over  which  he  ruled,  either  immediately  or  by  his 
Viceroys  and  tributaiy  Princes,  were  France  with  the  annexa- 
tions of  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg, 
the  YaJais,  etc.,  containing  a  population  computed  at  42,000,0^ 
souls ;  Italy,  including  Naples,  etc.,  10,600,000 ;  the  Illyrian 
Provinces,  1,000,000;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
11,000,000;  the  Kingdom  of  Westphalia^  2,100,000;  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  8,600,000;  Switzerland,  1,600,000;  form- 
ing  a  total  of  nearly  72,000,000  souls. 
Nikpoieon's  But  these  successes,  so  far  from  satisMng,  had  only  whetted 
^"^  Napoleon's  ambition.    He  aspired  to  be  tiie  master  of  the 

world.    On  his  return  from  Holland  in  1810,  he  had  been 
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heard  to  exdum  that  in  five  years  he  shotdd  attain  that 
object  Bassia  "was  the  only  obstade,  but  Baana  should  be 
crashed.  Paris  should  extend  to  St.  CHoud.  He  would  build 
fifteen  ships  eveiy  year,  but  launch  none  till  he  had  150. 
Then  he  should  be  master  of  the  sea  as  well  as  the  land. 
Russia*  the  only  Power  which  could  impede  these  projects, 
became  by  that  circumstance  alone  his  principal  enemy; 
while  the  refusal  of  the  hand  of  the  Ghrand  Duchess  Anne 
piqued  his  pride,  and  stimulated  to  revenge.  His  marriage 
with  Maria  Louisa  entitled  him  to  reckon  on  Austria,  and 
from  that  event  must  be  dated  his  schemes  against  Russia. 

It  did  not  long  escape  the  penetration  of  the  Emperor  OMuesof 
Alexander,  that  Napoleon  had  begun  to  regard  the  arrange-  mwI^ 
ment  made  at  Erfurt  as  a  dead  letter.  The  Tsar  had  several  ^'J^'* 
well-grounded  causes  of  complaint.    The  establishment  of  ISder.^' 


the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  especially  after  its  aggrandizement  by 
the  Treaty  of  Schonbrunn,  was  a  standing  menace.  The 
deprivation  of  English  commerce  had  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
upon  the  prosperity  of  Russia.  The  annexation  of  Oldenburg 
to  the  French  Empire  was  felt  by  Alexander  as  an  insult  and 
injury  to  his  family.  But  all  these  minor  grievances  sunk 
into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  the  great  question 
whether  Napoleon  was  to  be  the  absolute  Dictator  of  Europe. 
Napoleon,  on  his  side,  complained  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  had  been  of  no  ser- 
vice to  him  whatever  in  his  war  with  Austria ;  that,  instead 
of  marching  150,000  men,  as  it  was  in  his  power,  to  second 
the  French  army,  he  had  only  sent  15,000,  and  even  these  so 
late  that  the  war  had  been  decided  before  they  crossed  the 
frontier.^ 

Alarmed  at  the  additions  made  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  by  Ooandof 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  Alexander  had  procured,  January  5th,  Sf^fSc. 
1810,  tiie' signature  of  the  French  Ambassador  at  St.  Peters-  "^^^cr. 
burg  to  a  Convention,  stipulating  that  the  Kingdom  of  Poland 
should  never  be  re-established,  ti^t  the  names  of  Poland  and 
the  Poles  should  be  used  in  no  public  act,  and  that  no  part  of 
the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland  should  be  annexed  to  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw.'    This  act  Napoleon  refused  to  ratify  on 
the  pretext  that  it  was  incompatible  with  his  dignity ;  though 

^  B^9ort  of  the  Duke  of  Baaeano  to  the  French  Emperor  June  20th, 
1812,  ap.  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  242.  See  also  Vandal,  NapoUon  et  Alex- 
andn  III.  *  Md.  p.  17«. 
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he  offered  to  sign  a  differant  and  much  less  explicit  engage- 
ment Alexander  considered  this  refoflal  as  the  first  positive 
indication  of  Napoleon's  altered  views.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  (December  Slst,  1810)  appeared  a  ukase  for  a  new  tariff 
of  customs,  \>j  which  French  goods  were  either  prohibited  or 
charged  with  higher  duties,  while  colonial  merchandise  was 
permitted  to  enter  under  a  neutral  flag.^  In  other  words, 
Russia  modified  the  Continental  System,  and  consequently 
the  intimate  alliance  with  Napoleon  of  which  it  was  the  pledge. 
The  ukase  was  also  made  a  political  measure  by  organizing, 
for  the  enforcement  of  these  measures,  an  army  of  90,000 
men,  under  the  name  of  frawHer  ^uardSf  commanded  by 
officers  of  the  regular  army.  Napoleon  complained  bitterly 
of  this  proceeding,  and  made  it  tiie  pretext  for  a  new  con- 
scription. BesidiM  this  measure,  the  arming  of  the  Poles  of 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  gradual  reinforcement  of  the 
French  army  in  Germany,  whose  headquarters  were  trans- 
ferred from  Batisbon  to  Hamburg,  gave  unequiyocal  proof 
of  the  French  Emperor's  hostile  diiaposition.  Alexander,  to 
obyiate  the  consequences,  directed  the  greater  part  of  his 
military  force  towards  the  western  frontier  of  his  Empire. 
Napoleon,  howeyer,  embarrassed  by  the  affairs  of  Bpain,  was 
not  Tct  prepared  to  strike  the  meditated  blow.  He  found  it 
prudent  to  dissemble  for  the  present,  and  the  year  1811  was 
spent  in  negotiations. 
BoMo-  In  connection  with  a  war  between  France  and  Bussia,  the 

^!l^  disposition  of  Turkey  and  Sweden  was  of  the  highest  import- 
1800-181S.  ance.  Bussia  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Porte.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  conferences  at  Erfurt 
in  the  autumn  of  1808,  Napoleon  had  conceded  to  Alexander 
the  annexation  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  Immediately  on 
his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  Tsar  directed  that  the  Porte 
should  be  informed  of  this  arrangement,  and  a  congress  was 
assembled  at  Jassy  to  carry  it  into  execution.  But  when  the 
Bussian  plenipotentiaries  required,  as  preliminary  bases,  the 
cession  of  the  two  provinces  and  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
Ambassador  from  Constantinople,  the  Porte  at  once  broke  off 
the  conferences,  and  hostilities  immediately  ensued.  The 
chief  operation  of  the  campaign  of  1809  was  the  capture  of 
Ismail  by  the  Bussians,  September  26th,  who  were  at  first 

^  Garden,  t.  ziii.  p.  178  sqq. 
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oommanded  bj  PoBoroTBki  and  then  bj  Prince  Bagration.  A 
battle  at  Tartaritza»  Noyember  3rd,  remainded  undecided. 
In  1810,  Eamenakoi  n.,  who  had  succeeded  Bagration,  cap- 
tured Silifltriat  June  23id.  He  then  assaulted  the  intrenched 
camp  of  the  Vizier,  Yusuf  Pasha,  on  the  heights  of  Shumla, 
July  5th  and  6th,  without  success.  The  Russians  were  also 
repulsed  with  great  loss  in  an  attack  upon  Bustchuk,  de- 
fended by  Ali  Pasha  and  Boznak  Aga,  August  16th.  But  on 
September  19th,  the  Turks  under  Achmet  Pasha  were  sig- 
nally defeated  at  Batyne ;  a  victory  which  put  the  Russians 
in  possession  of  Sistoya  and  the  Turkish  flotilla  at  that  place. 
Oladova,  Bustchuk,  Ghiurgevo,  Widdin,  Nikopolis,  Tuma, 
now  surrendered  in  quick  succession.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Russians  found  themselTes  masters  of  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube;  but  the  Grand  Vizier  still  held  out  in  his  for- 
midable camp  at  Shumla.  A  great  many  places  in  Servia 
were  also  wrested  from  the  Turks  by  the  insurgents  of  that 
province,  assisted  by  a  Russian  force.  The  Turks  were  dis- 
couraged ;  a  Congress  assembled  at  Bucharest,  and  everything 
seem^  to  promise  a  speedy  peace,  when,  by  a  sudden  revo- 
lution, Yusuf  Pasha  was  superseded,  and  the  command  given 
to  Achmet  Aga,  an  active  and  enterprising  general.  Under 
his  auspices  the  Turkish  cause  revived.  At  this  time  the 
Russian  army,  apparently  in  the  confident  anticipation  of  a 
peace  with  the  Porte  through  the  mediation  of  England,  had 
been  weakened  by  the  removal  of  five  divisions  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  in  anticipation  of  the  French  war ; 
from  the  same  cause  tilie  Turkish  artiUery  was  now  directed 
by  French  officers,  and  did  formidable  execution.  Kutusov, 
who  had  succeeded  Eiamenskoi  in  command  of  the  Russiigis, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  all  his  posts  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube,  and  Achmet  Aga  crossed  that  river  and  carried 
the  war  into  WaUachia.  But  this  advance  proved  his  destruc- 
tion. General  Markov,  crossing  the  Dfuiube  above  Ruts- 
chuk,  surprised  the  Turkish  reserve  before  that  place  and 
compelled  it  to  enter  the  town.  The  army  of  Achmet  was  ^[|^^<»f 
thus  cut  off,  and,  as  a  Russian  flotilla  had  gained  the  com-  Sn&  *^^ 
mand  of  the  river,  it  was  compelled  to  capitulate  to  Kutusov 
December  20th.  The  Porte  now  sued  for  peace ;  a  Congress 
was  opened  at  Bucharest,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  that 
place.  May  28th,  1812,  in  spite  of  all  Napoleon's  attempt  to 
dissuade  the  Sultan  from  entering  into  it.    The  Pruth  was 
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now  to  form  the  boundary  between  the  two  empiree;  an 
arrangement  bj  which  the  Porte  abandoned  all  Bessarabia 
with  Ismail  and  Ejlia»  the  fortresses  of  Chotmn  and  Bender, 
and  about  a  third  part  of  Moldavia.^  But  the  impending 
hostilities  between  France  and  Bussia  had  probably  sared 
Turkey  from  dismemberment,  or,  at  all  CTents,  from  the  loss 
of  all  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  An  armistice  was  granted  to 
the  Servians. 

Both  Emperors  had  courted  the  aid  of  Sweden  in  the 
approaching  struggle ;  Napoleon  by  compulsion  and  threats, 
Alexander  by  representations  and  promises.  A  sort  of  revo- 
lution had  taken  place  in  that  country.  Charles  Xlll.  having 
no  issue,  nor  hopes  of  any,  the  Swedes  had,  in  August,  1809, 
elected  as  their  Crown  Prince  Christian  Augustus  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein-Augustenburg,  the  nearest  kinsman  of  the  Sling  of 
Denmark.  The  choice  was  popular  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  nation.  Christian  Augustus  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
on  his  arrival  in  Sweden  in  January,  1810,  except  by  the 
higher  aristocracy,  and  especially  the  &milies  of  Piper  and 
Person.  But  he  enjoyed  his  new  dignity  only  a  few  months. 
At  a  review  held  in  Schonen,  May  28rd,  he  fell  from  his  horse 
and  suddenly  expired.  Popiidar  suspicion  was  directed  against 
Count  Person  and  his  sister  the  Countess  Piper,  of  luiving 
poisoned  him,  and  on  the  funeral  day  of  the  Crown  Prince 
the  Count  was  maltreated  and  murdered  by  the  mob,  the 
Palace  of  his  sister  stormed  and  sacked.  Frederick  YI.,  Sing 
of  Denmark,  who  had  succeeded  to  that  throne  on  the  death 
of  Christian  Vn.  in  March,  1808,  became  a  candidate  for  that 
of  Sweden.  But  the  Swedes  had  turned  their  views  on 
Marshal  Bemadotte,  Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  who  had  acquired 
the  esteem  of  the  Swedes  during  his  administration  of  Han- 
over and  the  Hanse  Towns,  as  well  as  the  affection  of  Count 
Morner  and  other  Swedish  officers,  by  his  conduct  after  cap- 
turing them  at  Travemunde  in  1806.  Morner,  who  had  great 
influence  among  the  elective  nobility,  took  up  the  cause  of 
Bemadotte,  whose  name  had  been  MteaAj  mentioned  at  the 
time  of  the  first  vacancy.  Bemadotte  had  also  acquired  other 
partizans  among  the  Swedish  nobles  at  the  time  when  he  com- 
manded in  NoHh  Germany  and  Jutland.  Morner  sent  his 
nephew  to  Paris,  with  an  offer  to  Bemadotte  to  support  his 

^  Koch  et  SditfU,  TraUiSy  t  xiv.  p.  589  sqq. 
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election,  on  condition  that  he  should  abandon  his  French 
citasenship  and  openly  adopt  the  Lutheran  Confession.  The 
offer  was  aooeptedt  subject  to  the  approbation  of  Napoleon, 
which  was  accorded ;  and  on  the  25th  oi  August,  1810,  Charles 
John  Bemadotte  was  unanimously  elected  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  by  the  four  orders  of  the  States  assembled  at  Oiebro. 
Napoleon  absolved  Bemadotte  from  his  allegiance,  presented 
him  with  2,000,000  francs,  appointed  a  splendid  suite  to 
accompany  him  into  Sweden,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his 
inauguration,  and  allowed  him  to  retain  the  possessions  which 
he  had  purchased  in  France.  The  new  Crown  Prince  arrived 
in  Sweden  in  October,  1810.  He  was  immediately  adopted 
by  Charles  XIII.  as  his  son,  appointed  Generalissimo  of  the 
forces,  and  initiated  in  all  the  affairs  of  State,  in  which  he 
henceforth  took  a  leading  part.^ 

We  have  already  related  that  Sweden,  as  the  price  of  peace  Sweden  a 
with  France  had  been  compelled  to  accede  to  the  Continental  ^q^' 
System  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  January  6th,  1810.  But  this  SyBtem. 
engagement  was  eluded  by  an  active  contraband  trade,  which 
was  extremely  facilitated  by  the  conformation  of  the  Swedish 
coasts.  Hence  violent  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  Napo- 
leon, who  accused  the  Swedish  Government  of  conniving  at 
this  evasion  of  the  treaty,  and  becoming  a  useful  ally 
of  England.  In  November,  1810,  the  French  Minister  at 
Stockholm  demanded  that  Sweden  should  declare  war  against 
England,  should  cause  all  English  vessels  in  her  ports  to  be 
seized,  all  English  and  colonial  goods  to  be  confiscated,  under 
whatever  flag  imported.  If  these  demands  were  not  accorded 
in  five  days,  the  French  Ambassador  was  immediately  to  take 
his  departure.  Charles  XlU.  had  no  alternative,  and  declared 
war  against  Great  Britain  November  17th,  1810 ;  a  step, 
however,  which  that  country  seemed  to  ignore.  Napoleon, 
having  thus,  as  he  imagined,  compromised  Sweden,  b^i^an  to 
develop  his  further  plans.  Though  he  had  implicated  that 
country  in  a  maritime  war  with  the  English,  he  demanded 
6,000  Swedish  sailors  to  complete  the  crews  of  his  fleet  at 
Brest;  a  requisition  which  Charles  Xlli.  refused  by  pleading 

^  Bespectine  Bemadotte  as  Crown  Prince  and  King  of  Sweden,  see 
M5nier,  WaMdes  Prinzen  von  Pante  Corvo;  Meredith,  Memorials  of 
Charles  John.  King  of  Sweden  and  Nonocfy;  Conp^  de  St.  Donat  et 
B.  de  Roquefort,  Mim.  povnr  servir  d  FHist,  de  ChaHes  XIV.  Jean, 
Bai  dt  Suede  et  de  Ncrvdge, 
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the  constitutional  laws  of  bis  kingdom.  The  French  GoYem- 
ment  then  required  the  adoption  of  the  tariff  of  Trianon  in 
Sweden,  and  the  establishment  at  €h>thenburg  of  a  French 
costom-honse  staff.  Presently  Napoleon  began  to  develop 
his  project  against  Russia  by  demanding  the  formation  of  a 
Northern  Confederation,  on  the  plan  of  that  of  the  Bhine,  to 
be  composed  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
under  himself  as  Protector.  As  this  proposal  was  not  accepted, 
it  was  altered  for  an  intimate  alliance  with  France.  But 
Napoleon,  perceiring  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  friendship 
of  a  Power  which  he  had  placed  in  a  position  contrary  to  its 
interests,  began  to  change  his  tone  and  conduct.  French 
priyateers  were  allowed  to  capture  Swedish  vessels,  on  pre- 
tence that  they  were  not  provided  with  licences.  Presently 
thev  began  to  attack  Swedish  coasters  in  the  Sound,  laden 
with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  Sweden,  on  the  allegation 
that  their  cargoes  were  destined  for  Great  Britain.  Napoleon 
also  caused  all  Swedish  ships  in  German  harbours  to  be 
seised,  treated  their  crews  as  prisoners  of  war,  placed  them 
in  irons,  and  despatched  them  to  serve  in  the  French  fleets  at 
Antwerp  and  Toulon. 
Pomaitiiia  These  hostile  measures  were  rendered  still  more  insupport- 
fleiMd,i8i2.  i^u^  Yyj  ^Q  overbearing  tone  adopted  by  M.  Alquier,  the 
French  Ambassador.  At  length  the  seal  was  put  to  them  by 
the  seizure  of  Pomerania.  Marshal  Davoust,  Prince  d'Eck- 
muhl,  who  ruled  in  North  Germany  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
whose  zeal,  perhaps,  was  further  stimulated  by  the  personal 
enmity  which  he  felt  for  Bemadotte,  despatched,  in  January, 
1812,  General  Friant,  with  15,000  or  20,000  men,  into  Pome- 
rania. The  General,  who  was  accompanied  by  a  whole  legion 
of  custom-house  officers,  announced  himself  as  a  friend,  and 
the  Swedish  €h>vemor  of  the  Province,  who  had  only  a  few 
thousand  men  at  his  disposal,  could  make  no  resistance.  No 
sooner  had  the  French  troops  entered,  than  all  the  Swedish 
officers  employed  in  the  public  service  were  carried  off  and 
imprisoned  at  BJamburg,  and  their  posts  fiUed  up  with  French- 
men. Enormous  contributions  were  imposed  upon  the  in- 
habitants, all  Swedish  vessels  were  seized  and  armed  as 
privateers.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  the  Swedish  troops, 
which  till  then  had  a^ed  with  the  French,  were  disarmed, 
and  sent  into  France  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Bemadotte,  as  Crown  Prince,  had  sincerely  embraced  the 
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interests  of  his  adoptiye  country.  There  is  reason  to  believe  f^'J^Jf"^ 
that  before  the  end  of  1810,  and  consequentlj  only  a  few  ^ 
months  after  his  arrival  in  Sweden*  he  had  oome  to  an  under- 
standing with  the  Bussian  Emperor  with  regard  to  an  alliance 
against  Franca  At  that  period  Alexander  had  virtoally 
annulled  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  rejecting  the  Continental 
System.  At  the  beginning  of  1811,  Eussia  and  England 
were  already  preparing  the  events  of  the  following  year;^ 
and  Alexander  reckoned  so  securely  on  Sweden  that  he  could 
venture  to  withdraw  a  great  part  of  his  troops  from  Finland, 
in  order  to  send  them  to  Polimd.  The  Crown  Prince  had  the 
sole  conduct  of  Swedish  affairs  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  1811,  Charles  XTTI.  having  withdrawn  from  business  on 
account  of  ill-health.  The  acquisition  of  Norway  formed  at 
this  time  a  main  object  of  Swedish  policy.  As  France  was  in 
strict  allianoe  with  Denmark,  it  could  luurdly  be  expected  that 
she  would  assist  Sweden  in  wresting  Norway  from  the  Danes ; 
while  such  a  service  might  be  anticipated  from  Eussia  and 
England,  the  enemies  of  Denmark.  Here,  then,  was  another 
motive  with  the  Crown  Prince,  besides  the  insults  and  oppres- 
sions of  Napoleon,  for  preferring  the  alliance  with  Bussia. 
The  French  invasion  of  Pomerania  drove  the  Swedes  com- 
pletely into  the  arms  of  Bussia.  In  March,  1812,  Napoleon, 
who  had  now  matured  his  projects  against  Bussia,  made  an 
attempt  to  conciliate  Sweden  by  offering  to  restore  Pomerania^ 
on  condition  that  she  should  make  a  treah  declaration  of  war 
against  England,  should  fire  on  all  English  vessels  passing 
the  Sound,  and  should  put  on  foot  an  army  of  80,000  or  40,000 
men  to  attack  Bussia  when  Napoleon  should  commence 
hostilities  with  that  Power;  in  return  for  which  services 
Napoleon  also  engaged  to  procure  for  Sweden  the  restitution 
of  Finland.^  The  Crown  Prince,  who  was,  in  fact,  now  nego- 
tiating a  treaty  with  Bussia,  replied  in  general  terms,  attri- 
buting  the  alienation  of  the  Swedes  to  the  conduct  of  the 
French  (Government,  and  especially  of  their  Ambassador, 
M.  Alquier;  he  invoked,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  and  of 
Napoleon's  own  glorv,  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  a  slaughter 
that  had  desolated  the  earth  during  twenty  years,  and  offered 

^  SchloBser,  Oesch.  des  l^tm  JahrhunderU,  B.  ii  &  747.  For  the 
negotiations  of  tluB  period,  see  also  Bisnon,  Higt,  de  France  sous 
NapoUon,  depuis  lapatx  de  Tilsit,  t.  x.  ch.  viiL 

'  Garden,  t.  xiiL  p.  20  sq. 
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the  servioea  of  Sweden  for  a  reconciliation  between  Napoleon 
and  Alexander.  But  of  this  communication  no  notice  appears 
to  haye  been  taken. 

On  April  5th,  1812,  a  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  St. 
Petersburg  between  Bussia  and  Sweden,  which  is  important  as 
having  founded  the  existing  system  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
Alexander  engaged  to  unite  Norway  with  Sweden,  either  by 
means  of  negotiations  with  Denmark,  or  by  furnishing  an 
army  of  85,000  men.  After  the  annexation  of  Norway, 
Sweden  was  to  assist  Bussia  in  her  war  with  France  by  throw- 
ing some  30,000  men  on  any  point  of  the  Qerman  coast  that 
might  be  selected.  On  July  18th,  when  hostilities  had  already 
broken  out  between  France  and  Bussia,  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Sweden  was  signed  at  Orebro;^ 
which  was  immediately  followed  by  an  ordinance  of  Charles 
XHL,  opening  the  Swedish  ports  to  vessels  of  all  nations. 
On  the  same  day  a  treaty  was  also  signed  at  the  same  place 
between  Great  Britain  and  Bussia ;  and  hj  an  Imperial  uha§e 
of  August  16th,  the  ports  of  the  Bussian  Empire  were  opened 
to  British  commerce  before  the  treaty  had  been  ratified.  Such 
was  the  need  which  the  Bussians  felt  for  peace.^  No  hostili- 
ties, howerer,  actually  ensued  between  France  and  Sweden 
till  the  beginning  of  1813. 

Both  Turkey  and  Sweden  might  be  valuable  auxiliaries 
either  to  France  or  Bussia  in  the  grand  "  world's  debate  " 
which  was  about  to  open ;  yet  there  was  nothing  in  their  geo- 
graphical position  to  prevent  them  from  remaining  neutral. 
Sucn  was  not  the  case  with  Austria  and  Prussia.  These  Powers 
were  too  near  the  scene  of  action  to  remain  mere  passive 
spectators  of  it ;  a  remark,  however,  which  applies  with  more 
foroe  to  Prussia  than  to  Austria.  The  Prussian  territories 
could  hardly  fail  to  become  the  actual  field  of  battle ;  large 
bodies  of  French  troops  were  already  cantoned  in  Prussia, 
and  occupied  some  of  her  principal  fortresses.  Both  Austria 
and  Prussia  adopted  the  policy  of  an  alliance  with  Fnuice. 
The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  excused  this  step  on  the  ground  that 
Napoleon  would  recognize  no  other  neutrality  than  a  com- 
plete disarming,  which  would  have  reduced  Austria  to  a 
political  nullity.  The  Emperor  Francis,  therefore,  resolved  to 
take  part  in  the  war,  but  only  with  a  portion  of  his  troops ; 


Martens,  N.  B.  t.  i.  p.  431. 
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an  amngement  which  would  permit  him  to  strike  a  deoisiTe 
blow  when  the  proper  moment  should  arriye.  In  pursuance 
of  this  policy,  a  treat j  was  concluded  between  the  Emperors 
Francis  and  Napoleon  at  Fkris,  March  14th,  1812;^  in  a 
separate  article  of  which  it  was  expresslj  stipulated  that 
Austria  should  assist  France  in  her  war  with  Bussia. 

At  this  period  Hardenbe^  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  PruMian 
Prussian  Qovemment,  having  accepted,  in  June»  1810,  the  FnaM,^^'' 
office  of  State-Chancellor.  Under  the  appearance  of  inclining  isu. 
to  France,  Haidenberg  concealed  his  prosecution  ot  Gtorman 
interests.  Neutrality  and  an  alliance  with  Russia  beinff 
equally  out  of  the  question,  a  treaty  with  Napoleon  remained 
the  only  altematiye.  Already  in  the  spring  of  1811,  at  the 
first  indications  of  a  war,  Frederick  William  m.  made  over- 
tures to  Napoleon  for  an  alliance  in  a  tone  which  showed 
Prussia  no  longer  one  of  the  great  European  Powers,  but 
almost  as  much  a  satellite  of  France  as  the  Confederates  of 
the  Bhine.*  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  Napoleon  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  premature ;  but  on  February  24th,  1812, 
an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  was  contracted  between 
France  and  Prussia,  which  by  a  secret  article  was  expressly 
directed  against  Russia.  Frederick  William  HE.,  in  the 
event  of  a  war  between  that  country  and  France,  agreed  to 
furnish  20,000  men,  with  sixty  guns,  for  active  service,  with 
the  neoessary  baggage  trains,  besides  large  garrisons  to  be 
placed  in  different  towns  of  the  kingdom.  He  also  engaged 
to  make  no  levy  of  troops,  nor  any  military  movement,  ex- 
cept in  concert  with  Fnmce  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  alli- 
ance, so  long  as  the  French  army  should  be  on  Prussian 
territory,  or  on  that  of  the  enemy.  In  case  of  a  prosperous 
termination  of  the  war,  Prussia  was  to  be  indemnified  for  her 
expenses  by  an  addition  of  territory.  But  in  spite  of  this 
alliance,  Prussia  was  treated  by  the  French  like  the  country 
of  an  enemy.  Up  to  September,  1812,  77,920  horses  and 
13,849  carriages  were  taken  by  force  from  the  province  of 
Prussia,  and  from  the  eight  droles  alone  of  Eastern  Prussia 
22,722  oxen.' 

Before  embarking  in  the  Russian  war,  Napoleon  made,  or 

1  Martens,  N.  R.  t.  L  p.  427. 

^  See  hlB  letter  to  G^eral  Knuemarek,  the  PruBsian  ambassador 
at  Paris.  May  14th,  1811,  ap.  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  221  sqq. 
'  Garden,  t.  xiii.  p.  289  note, 
v.  II 
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NapoiMMi'B  pretended  to  make,  some  conciliatory  oyertures  to  England. 
^IS!  On  April  17th,  1812,  the  Dnke  of  Bassano,  the  French  Foreign 
Minister,  addreBsed  a  commanication  to  Iiord  Castlereagh,  in 
which  he  proposed  the  following  bases  of  negotiation :  The 
guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  Spain;  the  renunciation  by 
France  of  all  extension  of  territory  on  the  side  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
the  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  aeiual  dynasty,  and 
the  goyemment  of  Spain  oy  the  national  constitution  of  the 
Oortes.  Also,  the  guarantee  of  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  Portugal,  where  the  House  of  firaganza  was  to  xeign ;  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  present 
Eing  of  Naples ;  the  Singdom  of  Sicily  to  be  guaranteed  to 
the  actual  House  of  Sicily ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sicily  to  be 
evacuated  both  by  the  French  and  English  forces.^ 

The  whole  tenour  of  the  French  communication  evidently 
shows  that  Napoleon's  intention  only  was  to  attempt  to  set 
himself  right  with  European  opinion ;  for  he  could  not  have 
seriously  thought  that  Ei^land  would  consent  to  evacuate  the 
Peninsula  and  Sicily,  leaving  his  brother  and  his  brother-in- 
law  masters  of  Spain  and  Naples,  and  himself  in  possession  of 
Holland  and  the  coasts  of  Northern  Germany.  Lord  Oastle- 
reagh,  in  reply,  observed  that  if  by  the  ac^«aZ  dynasty  of  Spain 
was  meant  thebrotherof  the  head  of  the  Frendi  €h>vemment, 
and  not  the  legitimate  Sovereign  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  heirs, 
the  Prince  Begent  had  directed  him  frankly  to  declare  that 
no  proposition  founded  on  such  a  base  could  be  accepted.  He 
was  also  instructed  not  to  enter  into  recriminations  on  the 
other  subjects  of  the  French  Minister's  letter.  The  corre- 
spondence which  had  taken  place  at  the  previous  epochs 
alluded  to,  and  the  judgment  which  the  world  had  long  since 
pronounced  upon  it,  sufficed  for  the  justification  of  Ckeat 
Britain.  Thus  the  peace  of  Europe,  it  has  been  remarked, 
remained  compromised  because  Napoleon  was  resolved  to 
maintain  his  brother  on  the  Spanish  throne. 
Breach  Some  threatening  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 

SSSHiirt    ^^  Courts  of  the  Tuileries  and  St.  Petersburg  in  tiie  course 
Fnnoe.        of  1811,  and,  on  August  15th,  one  of  those  violent  scenes  had 
taken  place  between  Napoleon  and  Prince  Eurakin,  the 
Bussian  ambassador,  before  the  whole  diplomatic  circle  at  the 
Tuileries,  which  the  French  Emperor  was  accustomed  to  get 

^  Gaiden,  t.  ziiL  pp.  264-357. 
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up  when  lie  contemplated  a  war,  and  wbicli  aeryed  as  a  mani- 
f esto  to  the  different  European  Courts.  Napoleon  terminated 
it  by  demanding  that  Bussia  should  withdraw  the  troops 
whidi  she  had  placed  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  and  ^omd 
disavow  her  protest  against  the  incorporation  of  Oldenburg ; 
though  he  had  acknowledged  in  the  course  of  the  conTersation 
that  he  had  been  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  relations 
between  that  Duchy  and  Bussia,  and  that,  had  he  been 
acquainted  with  them,  he  should  not  have  annexed  it.  Alex- 
ander refused  to  give  up  Oldenburg ;  but  he  offered  to  place 
his  forces  on  the  footing  of  peace,  if  Napoleon  would  do  liie 
same.  He  had  no  intention,  however,  to  make  the  affair  of 
Oldenburg  a  cause  of  war ;  ^  and  all  the  military  preparations 
which  he  had  made  were  purely  defensive.  Prince  Kurakin 
delivered  to  the  French  (Government,  April  80th,  1812,  a  note 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  Bussian  ultimatum.  It  de- 
manded the  conservation  of  Prussia,  and  its  independence  of 
any  political  alliance  directed  against  Bussia,  a  formal  en- 
gagement for  the  entire  evacuation  of  the  Prussian  States  and 
fortresses,  a  diminution  of  the  garrison  of  Dantzic,  the 
evacuation  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  and  an  arrangement  with 
the  Sing  of  Sweden.  Alexander,  on  his  side,  promised  to 
make  no  change  in  the  prohibitive  measures  he  had  adopted 
against  direct  commerce  with  England,  and  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  France  about  a  system  of  licenses.  He 
also  engaged  to  negotiate  with  France  a  commercial  trealnr, 
and  to  persuade  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg  to  accept  a  suitaUe 
equivalent  for  his  Duchy.*  Tbis  note  remained  unanswered, 
and  after  a  little  mere  formal  correspondence  the  rupture  was 
complete. 

The  marriage  of  Napoleon  with  an  Austrian  Princess,  the 
apparont  consolidation  of  his  dynasty  the  following  year  by 
the  birth  of  a  son  (March  20th,  1811),  who  received  the  title 
of  Ejng  of  Bome,  had  luUed  the  French  nation  with  false 
hopes  of  peace ;  nor  was  it  till  the  last  moment  that  they  were 
undeceived.  The  real  object  of  the  Emperor's  vast  prepara- 
tions was  disguised  under  the  most  various  and  sometimes  the 
most  absurd  pretences.  Napoleon  himself  seems  to  have  en- 
tertained till  the  very  last  a  hope  that  Alexander  would  not 

^  See   Knesebeck's  Report   to  the  King  of  IVasBia,  from  St 
Petenborg,  Maroh  23rd,  1812,  Garden,  t.  xui.  p.  908. 
>  Gaideo,  t.  xiiL  p.  814. 
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mxBieat  matters  to  come  to  extremities,  but  that,  diamajed  by 
the  mighty  f  oroe  arrayed  against  him,  he  woidd  yield  to  the 
demands  of  France.  Napoleon  had  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments hf  the  end  of  Febmaiy,  1812.  Germany  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  yast  camp.  The  official  state  of  Napoleon's 
Anny  gave  a  total  of  678,080  men,  of  whom  considerably  more 
than  half  were  French.  The  remainder  was  composed  of 
Germans,  Austrians,  Poles,  Italians,  and  other  foreigners. 
MaVing  ike  usual  deductions,  the  effective  force  may  be  es» 
timated  at  considerably  more  than  half  a  million  men ;  having 
with  them  1,872  guns,  and  followed  by  more  than  20,000 
wai^ons  and  other  carriages. 
NaimiMa  C^  the  9th  of  May,  after  providing  for  the  conduct  of 
at  Dreodan.  ajQEgin  during  his  absence.  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  the 
Empress,  left  St.  Cloud  for  Dresden.  The  principal  Sove- 
reigns of  Germany  had  been  invited  to  meet  lum  in  that  city ; 
a  Congress  designedv  not  merely  for  the  gratification  of 
Napoleon's  pride,  but  to  draw  more  closely  hui  alliance  with 
its  members,  as  well  as  to  dazsle  the  eyes  of  Russia,  and  to 
inspire  it,  perhaps,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour,  with  a  desire 
for  peace.  He  arrived  in  Dresden,  May  16th,  and  took  up 
his  residenoe  in  the  royal  palaca  On  the  following  dav  ap- 
peared the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria,  with  the  Arch- 
dukes, the  Queen  of  Westphalia,  the  Duke  of  Saze- Weimar, 
the  Duke  of  Saze-Coburg,  and,  successively,  most  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  with  their  prin- 
cipal Ministers.  The  King  of  Prassia  arrived  a  few  days 
laAer,  having,  according  to  a  previous  arrangement,  at  fint 
espected  to  receive  Napoleon  in  Berlin.^ 

in  the  midst  of  all  the  f  Stes  and  splendour  of  his  residence 
at  Dresden,  Napoleon  employed  himself  in  ina.lriwg  the  last 
arrangements  for  the  campaign.  The  arrival  of  Count  de 
Narbonne  at  Dresden,  May  283i,  who  had  been  despatched  to 
St.  Petersburg  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  conciliate  the  Em- 
peror of  Bussia,  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  that  description. 
Alexander  was  inflexible.  His  last  words  to  the  French  am- 
bassador were,  that  Napoleon  might  cross  the  Niemen,  but 
that  he  would  never  s^^  a  peace  dictated  on  Russian  tem- 
tery.  Hie  very  next  day  Napoleon  left  Dresden  to  join  his 
army.    After  arranging  at  Thorn  the  afl^urs  of  the  Duchy  of 

^  See  for  theae  afiairs  De  Pxadt,  Siit  de  PAmkmade  de  Vanone. 
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Warsaw^  lie  appeared  at  Dantzic»  June  6th,  and  deciaved  that 
town  united  to  the  Franoh  Empire,  l^enoe  he  arrived  at  the 
headquarters  at  Konigsberg,  June  12th.  At  Gumbinnen, 
the  frontier  town  of  East  Prussia,  the  rupture  was  finally  de- 
clared* June  21st.  The  declaration  of  war  of  the  Emperor  ot 
Bussia  was  published,  July  6th,  at  Yilna,  where  he  had  fixed 
his  headquaxters ;  since  the  French  operations  haying  for  their 
bases  the  fortresses  of  the  Lower  Yistola  and  the  ]^«gel,  the 
attack  would  necessarily  be  made  in  this  quarter.^ 

The  Bussian  line  of  defence  was  formed  by  three  armies.  Opening  of 
The  first  of  these,  occupying  the  Niemen,  and  consisting  of  i|^^  * 
140,000  men  under  Barclay  de  Tolly,  was  supported  by  &ga 
and  Dunabxirg,  and  a  vast  intrenched  camp  at  Drissa.  The 
advanced  guard  occupied  Korno ;  the  centre,  under  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino,  was  posted  at  Yilna  and  the  environs ;  the 
right  wing,  commanded  by  Wittgenstein,  secured,  at  Bossieny 
and  Eey£my,  the  roads  to  St  Petersburg;  the  left,  under 
Doctorov,  was  stationed  between  Grodno  and  Idda,  covering 
the  by-roads  towards  Moscow.  The  second  army  of  about 
50,000  men,  under  Prince  Bagration,  was  concentrated  more 
to  the  south,  between  Bialystok  and  Wolkowisk,  threatening 
the  flank  of  the  invaders.  The  third  army,  still  further  south, 
was  assembled  at  Lutzk,  on  the  road  between  Yienna  and 
Kief;  it  consisted  of  about  45,000  men,  under  Tormassov, 
and  was  destined,  like  the  army  of  Bagration,  to  act  on  the 
offensive.  Hie  Bussians  had  besides  about  40,000  men  in 
different  garrisons;  to  which  must  be  added  the  army 
of  Moldavia  of  60,000  men,  ultimately  released  by  the 
Peace  of  Bucharest,  as  well  as  some  regiments  withdrawn 
from  Finland,  and  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  120,000  men. 

Such  was  the  line  of  defence,  against  which  Napoleon 
divided  his  army  into  five  columns  of  attack.  Maodonald, 
with  the  extreme  left,  was  to  advance  from  Tilsit,  and  hold 

^  The  principal  works  oo  the  Russian  campaign  are  Chambray, 
Bist.  de  TExpM,  de  Rtusie;  Laheanme,  Beiahon  de  la  Campagne  de 
SuMte;  S^gnr,  Hist  de  Napoleon  ei  de  la  Grande  AmUe  pmdant 
I* Annie  1812;  Boutourlin  (aojutant  to  the  Emperor  Alexander),  ffiit. 
MilU.  de  la  Campagne  de  Btusie;  Dncasse,  Mink  pour  servir  d  VHisL 
de  la  Campcigne  de  1812  en  Buesie,  auivie  des  Lettres  de  NapoUcn  au 
Boi  de  Westphalie  pendant  la  Campagne  de  1813  (Paris,  1802).  This 
last  work  throws  new  light  on  different  points  from  authentic  doon- 
ments. 
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Wittgenstein  in  check.  The  Emperor  himaelf  ,  with  BaYouat, 
Ondinot,  Ney,  Murat,  and  the  linperial  Gnard,  marched  to 
attack  the  Bussian  advanced  guard  and  centre  at  Eovno  and 
Yihia.  Prince  Eoghie,  with  the  third  column,  was  to  throw 
himself  between  Bwrclay  de  ToUj  and  Doctorov.  The  King 
of  Westphalia,  with  the  fourth,  was  to  debouch  by  Grodno, 
and  advance  upon  Bagration.  FinaQj,  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg,  with  the  fifth  column,  on  the  extreme  right,  was 
dir^rted  to  hold  Tormassov  in  check  and  to  cover  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw. 
AdTMiMof  Napoleon,  vdth  250,000  men,  crossed  the  Niemen  on  the 
"  night  of  June  28rd.    His  object  was  to  gain  the  elevated 

plateau  forming  the  watershed  which  separates  the  sources  of 
the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper;  the  first  of  which,  running 
northwards,  falls  into  the  Baltic,  while  the  other,  taking  a 
southerly  course,  discharges  itself  into  the  Black  Sea.  On 
the  northern  side  of  this  plateau,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dwina, 
stands  the  town  of  Vitebsk;  on  the  southern,  upon  the 
Dnieper,  Smolensk;  thus  forming  a  position  whidi,  by  a 
decisive  battle,  would  open  to  Napoleon  the  road  either  to 
St.  Petersburg  or  to  Moscow.  At  Ids  approach  the  Bussians 
abandoned  Kovno  and  Yilna,  which  latter  place  he  entered, 
June  28th.  Eugene  and  Jerdme  had  ddayed  their  advance 
not  to  alarm  Bagration  prematurely.  It  was  not  till  the 
80th  that  they  passed  the  Niemen ;  Eugene  at  Pilony,  Jer6me 
at  Grodno.  The  evening  before,  a  terrible  storm  had  burst 
over  Lithuania,  succeeded  by  a  hurricane,  inundations,  and 
excessive  cold.  In  that  and  the  two  following  days,  10,000 
horses  are  said  to  have  perished ;  the  roads  having  become 
impracticable,  the  march  of  the  troops  was  suspended,  100 
guns  were  abandoned,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  provisions 
and  ammunition  was  sacrificed  for  want  of  transport.  Jerome 
was  detained  at  Grodno  till  July  4th,  and  Napoteon  also  was 
compelled  to  suspend  his  operations. 

The  Bishop  of  Mechlin  (De  Pradt),  who  had  been  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Warsaw,  convoked  in  that  city  an  extra- 
ordinary Diet,  which  having  assembled,  June  26th,  im- 
mediatdy  constituted  itself  a  General  Confederation  for 
Poland,  and  declared  the  re-establishment  of  the  Polish 
Kingdom  and  nation.  The  "Kine  of  Saxony  signed  his 
adherence  to  the  Confederation,  Jiuy  12th.  But  Napoleon, 
though  such  a  re^establishment  entered  ultimately  into  his 
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yiewB,  hesitated  at  present  to  alienate  his  Austrian  and 
Prassian  allies  by  sanctioning  such  a  step,  and  gave  only  an 
evasive  answer  to  the  deputation  which  had  been  de^tched 
to  solicit  his  consent.  Napoleon  established  at  Yilna  a 
section  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet^  with  the  Ihike  of  Bassano  at 
the  head;  so  that  foreign  envoy s,  who  at  present  followed  his 
movements,  might  transact  their  business  there  with  his 
Foreign  Minister.  He  also  instituted  a  provincial  govern- 
ment of  Lithuania,  and  caused  proclamations  to  be  published, 
exhorting  the  iohabitants  to  throw  off  the  Russian  yoke. 
But  these  appeals  met  with  little  or  no  response.  The 
Lithuanians,  assimilated  to  the  Russians  by  a  common 
lang^uage  and  religion,  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the 
Imperial  Gk>vemment  a  far  more  considerate  treatment  than 
Prussia  had  adopted  towards  her  Polish  subjects. 

Barclay  de  Tolly  had  retired  to  the  intrenched  camp  at  Betnftt 
Drissa,  on  the  Bwina,  whither  he  was  followed  by  Ney  and  ^^SSi«- 
Oudinot.  On  their  approach,  the  Russian  General  retreated 
upon  Vitebsk  and  Smolensk,  and  at  the  latter  nlace  he  formed 
a  junction  with  Bagration.  That  General  had  also  retreated 
before  Davoust,  who  had  now  superseded  the  King  of  West- 
phalia in  the  command  of  the  i^nch  right  wing.  Davoust 
had  endeavoured  to  intercept  Bagration's  march,  but,  by  a 
battle  which  the  Russians  offered  him  at  Mohilev,  July  28rd, 
was  frustrated  in  that  design.  On  July  25th,  and  two  follow* 
ing  days,  Murat  and  Eug&ae  fought  some  battles  at  Ostrowno 
with  tbe  rear-guard  of  Barclay  de  Tdly's  army,  in  which 
they  lost  a  great  many  men.  At  the  approach  of  tike  French, 
Vitebsk  was  burnt  and  abandoned  by  the  Russians,  who  con- 
centrated their  forces  at  Smolensk.  During  these  events, 
Tormassov,  with  the  Russian  left,  had  succeeded  in  holding 
in  check  tiie  extreme  right  of  the  French,  composed  of 
Austrians  and  Saxons  under  Prince  Schwarzenberg. 

The  extreme  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  privations  endured  Oaptam  of 
by  the  French  army — ^f or  the  Russians  as  they  retreated  had  "  ^ 
destroyed  their  magazines  at  Yilna  and  other  places — ^induced 
Napoleon  to  rest  his  men  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight  at 
Vitebsk  (July  28th — August  10th).  Napoleon  had  previously 
lost  seventeen  days  at  Yilna :  a  delay  considered  by  military 
critics  as  the  greatest  error  he  ever  committed.  On  August 
10th,  the  French  army  began  to  move  upon  Smolensk.  On 
the  14th,  a  serious  engagement  took  place  at  Ejrasnoi,  in 
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which  Hurat  and  Ney  ware  TictoriouB.  On  the  16th  the 
French  army  appeared  before  Smolensk.  This  plaoe  was 
regarded  as  the  kej  o£  Moscow,  and  Napoleon  resolved  to 
take  it  bj  asaanlt  The  attack  lasted  the  whole  of  the  17th, 
and  in  the  evening  he  was  master  of  the  town.  But  the 
victory  had  cost  him  12,000  men,  and  he  found  only  a  heap 
of  smoking  ruins.  Hie  Busaians,  as  usual,  had  fired  ^be 
town  before  abandoning  it.  Ney  crossed  the  Dnieper  in 
pursuit  of  the  Bussians,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
at  Yalutina,  from  which  they  were  only  dislodged  after 
destroying  6,000  or  7,000  of  their  assailants  (August  19th). 
Qouvion  St.  Cyr,  who  had  succeeded  Oudinot,  dLuibled  by  a 
wound,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Wittoenstein  at 
Polotsk,  August  18th,  which  procured  for  him  we  b4ton  of 
Marshal. 

Many  of  Napoleon's  generak  were  of  opinion  that  the 
campaign  should  now  be  terminated,  that  winter  quarters 
should  be  established  on  the  Dnieper,  and  operations  resumed 
on  the  return  of  spring.  But  on  the  24th,  the  order  was 
given  to  march  on  Moscow.  The  Bussians  made  a  stand  at 
Dorogobush,  but  abandoned  it  as  soon  as  they  had  set  fire 
to  the  town  and  the  magaadnes.  Yiazma  and  Gjatsk  shared 
the  same  fote.  A  constant  rain,  a  desolate  country,  and 
sometimes  an  entire  want  of  water,  added  to  the  embarrass- 
ment  and  distress  of  the  French.  The  loss  both  of  men  and 
horses  was  enormous;  nevertheless,  Napoleon  was  deter- 
mined to  proceed.  Gfjatsk  was  left  September  4th,  and 
Mojaisk  was  now  the  only  town  before  arriving  at  Moscow. 
At  this  time  the  command-in-chief  of  the  Bussian  armies 
was  transferred  from  Barclay  de  Tolly  to  Count  Kutusov ; 
for  though  the  militaiy  talents  of  the  former  general  were 
undisputed,  Alexander,  in  appointing  Kutusov,  complied 
with  me  general  wish  of  the  nation  that  the  forces  should  be 
commanded  b^  a  Bussian. 
%^<^  Between  Gjatsk  and  Mojaisk,  the  main  road  is  crossed  by 
the  little  river  Eologa,  which  at  a  short  distance  falls  into 
the  Moskva.  On  the  further  side  of  the  stream,  encircling 
the  village  of  BoKonnro,  rises  an  amphitheatre  of  well- 
wooded  Imls,  deft  by  ravines,  forming  an  admirable  defensive 
position.  In  this  place,  strong  by  nature,  and  rendered  still 
stronger  by  forts  and  redans,  Kutusov  had  intrenched  his 
army.    Napoleon  recognised  at  a  glance  the  strength  of  the 
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position,  bat  at  the  same  time  difloovered  a  weak  point,  and 
resolyed  on  the  attack.  The  aaaanlt  began  on  the  morning 
of  September  7th,  and  lasted  all  day.  The  Busaians  were 
nltimatelj  driren  from  their  position,  bat  the  morning  of  tilie 
8th  disooTered  at  what  expense.  The  field  of  battle  was 
strewn  with  80,000  killed  or  woanded  men,  considerably 
more  than  half  of  whom  were  Bassians.  Among  the  woanded 
was  Prince  Bagration,  who  died  a  few  days  after.  The 
French  loss  amoonted  to  28,000  men,  indading  12  general 
oflELcers  killed  and  89  woanded. 

Althongh  the  French  had  gained  no  very  dedsiye  Tictory,  The  French 
KatosoY,  in  consideraticm  of  his  terrible  loss,  resolred  to  h,^w. 
retire  apon  Moscow,  and  he  took  np  a  position  in  front  of 
that  city.  Bat  as  his  army  consisted  of  only  90,000  men,  of 
whom  a  gpreat  part  were  new  levies  and  badly  anned,  there 
was  no  chance  of  saooessfally  opposing  Napoleon.  On  the 
approach  of  the  French,  the  Bassians  defiling  throagh 
Moscow,  soon  vanished  in  the  vast  plains  to  the  east,  and  on 
the  18th  of  September,  Marat  and  Engine  presented  them- 
selves at  the  gates  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Tsars.  At 
the  sight  of  its  towers,  its  palaces,  and  gilded  domes,  the 
French  soldiery  were  filled  with  hope  and  joy,  imagining 
that  they  had  at  length  reached  the  term  of  all  their  laboars 
and  privations.  Bat  these  anticipations  were  soon  dissi- 
pated. On  entering  the  city,  it  was  discovered  that  all  that 
remained  of  its  vast  popolation  were  some  12,000  or  16,000 
persons,  either  foreigners  or  the  dregs  of  the  people.  The 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  flight ;  the  hoases  were  all 
shat  ap,  and  silence  reigned  in  the  deserted  streets.  Napo- 
leon entered  the  city  on  the  15th,  and  took  ap  his  residence 
in  the  Kremlin.  Never  before  had  he  f oaght  with  a  people 
who  thas  defended  themselves.  All  aronnd  was  desoubtion, 
and  fiunine  stared  him  in  the  fu/oe. 

A  new  honor  saddenly  presented  itself.  The  night  was  Monow 
well  advanced,  when  from  tihe  windows  of  the  Kremlin  the  '"™*»  ^*- 
whole  horizon  seemed  to  glow  with  innamerable  fires.  Some 
had  been  observed  the  day  before,  which  had  been  attribated 
to  accident ;  bat  now  there  coold  be  no  doabt  that  the 
destraction  of  Moscow  had  been  systematically  organised. 
It  had,  indeed,  been  planned  and  executed  by  Coont  Bos- 
toptchin,  the  governor  of  the  city.  Combasuble  materials 
had  beai  plac^  in  many  hoases,  which  were  fired  by  a  troop 
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of  paid  inceHdianeB,  under  the  directions  of  the  police.  The 
flames  baffled  all  the  exertions  of  the  French  to  extinguish 
them.  On  the  third  daj  a  strong  north-west  wind  spread  the 
fire  over  the  whole  citj.  During  five  days  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  but  an  ocean  of  flame,  which  at  length  began  to  encom- 
pass the  Kremlin,  and  compelled  Napoleon  to  fly  to  the 
ehftteau  of  Petrofskoie,  about  three  miles  from  the  town. 
But  in  a  few  days  he  returned  to  the  Kremlin.  That  palace, 
the  churches,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  the  houses,  had 
escaped  destruction.  All  Napoleon's  plans,  however,  were 
completely  oyerthrown.  In  occupying  Moscow,  he  had  ^mcied 
that  he  snould  conquer  the  Russian  Empire;  but  he  found 
to  his  dismay  that  the  Russians  regarded  that  capital  only  as 
a  heap  of  stones. 
Majiy  plans  of  operation  were  now  suggested  by  Napoleon's 
I  to  generals.  He  himself  had  from  the  first  decided  for  a  retreat, 
but  this  could  not  be  effected  all  at  once.  He  had  to  collect 
provisions  and  ammunition,  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  to  provide  and  organize  the  means  of  transport. 
He  employed  this  interval  in  attempting  to  open  negotiations 
with  the  Russian  Emperor;  but  without  effect.  Alexander 
had  resolved  not  to  treat  while  a  Frenchman  remained  in  his 
dominions ;  and  aU  Napoleon's  overtures  were  left  unanswered. 
The  defeat  of  Murat,  October  18th,  hastened  Napoleon's  de- 
parture. The  Russians  had  assaulted  the  cantonments  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  and  captured  2,000  men  and  12  guns. 
Moscow  would  not  much  longer  be  safe,  and  the  order  of  de- 
parture was  given  for  the  following  day. 
TbA  ratnftt  Before  leaving.  Napoleon  directed  the  Kremlin  to  be  blown 
T^gSSh.  up-~an  act  of  barbarous  malice  which  might  have  disgraced 
a  Gtonseric.  Fortunately,  the  explosion  caused  only  partial 
damage.  Napoleon's  plan  of  retreat  does  not  show  his  usual 
decision.  Kutusov  had  got  into  his  front,  intercepting  the 
road  to  Smolensk.  Napoleon  had  first  determined  to  march 
on  Kaluga,  form  a  junction  with  Murat,  and  take  a  more 
southern  route  than  that  by  which  he  had  advanced,  through 
the  valley  of  the  ITgra,  which  had  not  been  exhausted  of  pro- 
visions. But  at  Malo-Jaroslavetz  the  Russians  fought  an 
obstinate  battle,  October  24;th ;  and  though  the  French  re- 
mained victorious.  Napoleon  decided  on  regaining  the  former 
road,  by  Gjatsk  and  Yiazma.  Thus,  after  ten  days'  march, 
the  army  found  itself  again  only  thirty  or  forty  miles  from 
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Moscow.  The  temperature,  moreover,  began  to  fall,  the  Cos- 
sacks to  appear.  tCutusoT  hovered  round  the  French,  but 
avoided  an  engagement,  unwilling  to  risk  his  men  in  securing 
a  pr^  which  he  knew  must  fall  by  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue. 
The  French,  however,  arrived  in  tolerable  sf^e^  at  Dorogo- 
bush,  November  5th ;  but  after  this  point  all  the  horrors  of 
the  retreat  began.  On  the  night  of  November  6th  the  tem- 
perature suddenly  fell  to  that  of  the  most  rigorous  winter. 
In  that  dreadful  n^ht  thousands  of  men  perished,  and  nearly 
all  the  horses,  which  compelled  the  abandonment  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  convoys.  AU  was  now  confusion  and  dis- 
order ;  discipline  was  no  longer  observed  except  by  the  Guard, 
in  the  centre  of  which  proceeded  the  carriage  containing  the 
Emperor  and  the  Ejng  of  Naples.  The  French  van  entered 
Smolensk  November  9th.  Kutusov  had  fallen  upon  Baraguay 
d'HiUiers  at  Liakhovo,  and  destroyed  the  whole  brigade 
of  Augereau.  Eugene,  who  had  struck  to  the  right  to  reach 
Vitebsk,  hearing  that  that  place  was  occupied  by  Wittgenstdn, 
had  been  forced  to  retrace  his  steps  towards  Smolensk,  cross- 
ing the  Yop  on  the  ice,  penetrating  through  almost  imprac- 
ticable marshes,  and  exposed  at  the  same  time  to  the  attacks 
of  the  Cossacks.  He  at  length  rejoined  the  main  army,  but 
with  the  loss  of  all  his  artillery,  convoys,  wounded,  and 
stragglers. 

At  Smolensk  there  were  still  40,000  men  under  arms,  but 
ill  provided  with  ammunition  and  provisions.  Here  Napoleon 
divided  his  army  into  four  corps.  He  himself  with  the  Im- 
perial Gkiard  left  Smolensk  November  14th,  directing  Eughie 
to  f oUow  him  in  a  few  hours.  Davoust  was  to  mardi  on  the 
15th,  while  Ney,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard,  was  not  to 
leave  the  town  till  the  17th,  after  blowing  up  the  walls.  In 
this  order  they  were  to  march  upon  Elnumoi,  the  defile  at 
which  place  presents  a  sort  of  natural  ambuscade.  These 
arrangements  have  been  censured  by  military  critics.  The 
Russians,  who  were  marching  parallel  to,  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from,  the  French,  arrived  at  Erasnoi  before  them,  and 
had  thus  the  opportunity  to  attack  each  division  separately. 
Napoleon,  it  is  said,  should  have  advanced  with  all  his  columns 
abreast  by  the  roads  which  run  parallel  with  the  high  road — 
a  disposition  by  which  they  would  not  onlv  have  arrived 
simultaneously  at  Krasnoi,  but  which  would  also  have  better 
enabled  them  to  find  subsistence.    The  Russians  sufiEered 
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Napoleon  to  pwMi ;  but  Eug^e  with  the  Booond  coIqihil  was 
attacked,  and  in  order  to  reach  Kraenol  wee  compelled  to 
make  a  long  dUour  in  the  night  DaTouet  was  also  attacked, 
but  wae  released  from  his  dangerous  situation  bj  a  diyondon 
caused  bj  Napoleon  attacking  the  Busaian  corps  nearest 
KiaenoL  Nej,  with  the  rear-gnard  of  6,000  men,  suffered 
most  sererely.  Napoleon  could  not  wait  for  him  without  de> 
livering  a  general  engagement,  and  he  had  therefore  to  cut 
his  way  ttoough  the  Bussian  army.  This  he  effected  with 
consummate  gallantry,  and  reached  the  general  quarters  of 
Orsha;  but  with  only  800  or  900  men!  ^ 
PMM«e  ^  The  arrival  at  Orsha  on  the  Dnieper  terminates  the  first  act 
^^,^  of  this  drama.  Napoleon  had  left  Moscow  with  upwards  of 
100,000  combatants  and  more  than  550  gun&  He  had  now 
about  80,000  m^i  and  25  pieces  at  artillery ;  his  cavaby  was 
almost  annihilated.  The  remainder  of  the  march  seemed  to 
promise  fewer  hardships  and  dsngers.  The  Bussians  had 
been  outmarched ;  a  new  park  of  artillery  had  been  obtained, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  army  would  soon  be  strengthened 
by  a  junction  with  the  diyinons  of  Dombrowski  and  Oudinot. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Wittgenstein,  advancing  from  Hie 
north,  had  defeated  St.  Cyr,  October  18th  and  20th,  at  Polotsk, 
occupied  Vitebsk,  November  7th,  and  was  marching  to  join 
Tchitchagov,  who,  with  the  Bussian  troops  from  Moldavia, 
had  seised  Borissov,  November  2l8t,  destroyed  the  bridge,  and 
thus  intercepted  the  passs^  of  the  Beresina.  The  Emperor 
arrived  at  Borissov  on  the  25th,  and  finding  the  bridge  de- 
stroyed, resolved  to  cross  at  Studianka,  twelve  miles  higher  up 
the  stream,  where  Oudinot  was  directed  to  construct  bridges. 
Here  the  Emperor  and  a  consideraiUepart  of  the  army  effed»d 
their  passage,  November  27th.  But  in  the  night  the  most 
frighlzul  duorder  ensued.  Both  ends  of  the  bridge  had  be- 
come choked  with  carriages  in  inextricable  confusion,  when 
Wittgenstein,  coming  up  early  in  the  morning,  directed  a 
terrible  cannonade  upon  the  bridge.  Many  endeavoured  to 
save  themselves  bv  fording  or  swimming  the  river,  but  for  the 
most  part  perishea  in  the  attempt.  Among  the  victims  were 
many  women  and  children  who  had  accompanied  the  army. 
An  obstinate  battle  was  also  delivered  here  between  Victor 

^  De  Fesenac,  Journal  de  la  Campaane  de  JRussie  en  1812.  The 
author,  who  commanded  a  regiment  of  8,000  men  in  Key's  division, 
bnro^back200totheAnst&t    Ap.  Garden,  ziiL  468. 
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and  Wittgenstein.  At  length,  on  the  29th,  Yictor,  by  order 
of  Napoleon,  after  burning  b11  the  carriages  which  encumbered 
the  bridges  and  their  avenues,  and  finidlj  the  bridges  them- 
selyes,  hastened  to  join  the  main  armj,  whidi  had  {Hreceded 
him,'  still  leaving  on  the  left  bank  a  small  rear-gnard  and 
upwards  of  12,000  non-combatants. 

The  march  was  now  pursued  towards  Vilna,  the  frosts  of  Napoieoi 
each  night  oanjring  off  numerous  victims.  At  Smorgoni,  j^^l^^sfs, 
Napoleon,  appohiting  the  King  of  Naples  to  the  command- 
in-chief,  took  leave  of  his  principal  officers,  and  set  off  in  all 
haste  for  Paris  (December  5th)  .^  His  departure  has  perhaps 
been  too  severelj  censured.  He  could  no  longer  be  of  much 
service  to  the  armj,  while  his  presence  in  Paris  was  absolutely 
necessary.  An  event  which  had  occurred  in  Paris  showed 
how  precarious  was  his  hold  of  power,  and  that  while  he  was 
dreaming  of  conquering  the  world,  even  the  sceptre  of  France 
might  be  wrested  from  his  grasp.  On  October  23rd,  General 
Malet,  a  man  of  republican  principles,  and  a  few  coadjutors, 
by  spreading  a  report  of  Napoleon  s  death,  and  forging  some 
pretended  orders,  obtained  the  command  of  a  considerable 
military  force,  and  remained  for  a  few  hours  master  of  Paris. 
The  imposture  was,  however,  soon  discovered,  and  was  ex- 
piated not  only  by  the  death  of  Malet  and  his  confederates, 
but  also  of  the  military  officers  whom  he  had  deceived. 

Napoleon,  travelling  rapidly  by  way  of  Yilna,  Warsaw,  and  The  nur 
Dresden,  arrived  unexpectedly  in  Paris  on  the  night  of  De-  ^^°*^ 
cember  18th.  His  departure  caused  great  dissatisfaction 
among  the  troops,  and  increased  their  disorganization.  Curses, 
rose  on  all  sides  against  the  betrayer,  who,  as  in  Egypt,  had 
first  sacrificed  his  men,  and  then  abandoned  them,  llie  march 
was  resumed  under  the  most  gloomy  auspices,  the  cold  in- 
creasing in  intensity.  General  Gratien,  with  a  corps  of  12,000 
men,  principally  Germans,  had  left  Vilna  to  meet  the  retreat- 
ing army,  and  folrmed  a  junction  with  them  at  Ochmiana ; 
but  onl^  half  Oration's  men  had  survived  the  march ;  the 
rest  perished  in  the  night  of  December  6th!  Vilna  was  reached 
on  the  8th,  but  the  French  could  make  no  stay  there — the 
Bussians  were  at  their  heels.  On  leaving  the  town  they  had 
to  surmount  a  hill,  the  road  over  which  had  become  a  sheet 
of  ice,  rendering  it  entirely  impracticable  for  horses.    All  the 

^  Chateanbriand,  ap.  Gsiden,  t.  xiv.  p.  20,  note. 
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canriages  and  waggons  were  left  at  the  bottom,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  bum  tbcnn,  to  pievent  them  becoming  the  prey 
of  Pl&toT  and  his  CSossacks.  Among  them  uras  the  military 
chest,  which  was  abandcmed  to  pillage.  At  length  the  small 
remains  of  that  brilliant  anny,  whixSL  six  months  before  had 
entered  Kovno,  regained  that  town*  and  crossed  the  Kiemen/ 
At  Onmbinnen,  a  man  in  a  brown  great  coat^  with  a  long 
beard,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a  face  all  soordied  and  blackened, 
presented  himself  before  General  Dnmas.  "  Here  I  am  at 
last,"  he  exclaimed  "  What !  don't  you  know  me,  Dumas  ?  " 
"No;  whoareyottP"  "lam  Marshal  Ney,  the  rear-gnard  of 
the  grand  army.  I  fired  the  last  shot  on  the  bridge  of  Ko^no, 
I  threw  the  last  of  our  arms  into  the  Niemen,  and  found  my 
way  hither  through  the  woods ! " 

Ney,  "  the  brayest  of  the  braye,*'  is  the  hero  of  the  retreat 
from  Moscow. 

^  Official  aocoant,  ap.  Garden,  t.  xiiL  p.  48i.  The  fourth  eorpt 
ePamUe  of  48,000  men,  to  which  Capt.  Laoeanme  belonged,  at  last 
took  up  its  qnarters  in  one  room  !    See  his  BeloHon  Oireonstaneiie, 
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NAPOLEON'S  twenty-ninth  bulletin  from  Molodetscbno,  Nraoieoii'i 
which  arriTed  in  raris  only  two  days  before  himself ,  mpSSr 
had  at  length  oommunicated  the  real  state  of  the  grand  annj,  «<»". 
and  filled  the  Parisians  with  consternation.  He  was  wel- 
comed bj  the  Legislatiye  Body  with  its  usual  servile  adulation ; 
and  in  a  few  days  the  misfortunes  of  the  Bussian  campaign 
seemed  to  be  forgotten.  Napoleon  immediately  began  to 
prepare  for  the  great  struggle  which  awaited  him.  The  con- 
spiracy of  Malet  had  shown  that  his  dynasty  depended  only 
on  his  own  life.  To  obviate  this  danger,  he  determined  on 
the  establishment  of  a  Begency.  A  law  was  passed  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  Emperor,  by  letters  patent  of  March  3Qth, 
appointed  the  Empress  Maria  Louisa  Begent.  The  Arch- 
CluKnoellor  Cambaoi&ris  was  named  First  Counsellor  of  the 
Begency,  the  Duke  of  Oadore  (Champagny)  Secretary.  In 
order  to  strengthen  his  Goyemment  by  conciliating  the  clergy, 
who,  since  his  misfortunes,  had  displayed  strong  symptoms 
of  opposition.  Napoleon  reconciled  himself  with  Pope  PiusYII. 
who  was  still  residing  at  Fontainebleau,  and  concluded  with 
him  a  new  Ooncordat.  But  his  principed  cares  were  directed 
to  the  raising  of  an  army.  As  the  conscription  of  1812  was 
&r  from  suffidog  for  that  purpose,  a  Decree  was  issued  re- 
quiring 100,000  men  from  the  National  Guard,  another 
100,000  from  tiie  conscriptions  of  the  last  four  years,  and  the 
same  number  from  the  conscription  of  1814.  The  latter  was 
raised  to  150,000,  and  thua  the  army  was  reinforced  by  a 
total  of  850,000  men.  But  this  was  not  all.  Appeals  were 
made  to  the  patriotism  and  to  the  fears  of  the  nation.  The 
cry  of  1793  against  the  Coalition  was  again  raised,  the 
country  was  pnKJaimed  to  be  in  danger,  and  under  the  influ- 
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enoe  of  the  excitement  thus  produced,  the  Senate  Toted, 
April  3rd — ^Prussia  having  then  declared  heraelf — another 
18,000  men.  Among  these  was  to  be  a  guard  of  honour  of 
10,000  young  men  selected  from  the  foremost  families  of 
Fiance.  Thus  the  French  armj  was  again  put  upon  a  most 
formidable  footing ;  but  it  was  yeiy  deficient  in  cavaliy,  espe- 
ciallj  light  horse-Hi  circumstance  which  depriyed  Napoleon's 
victories  in  1813  of  all  adequate  results. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  Russian  campaign  was 
iljj^^^g^  the  abandonment  of  Napoleon  by  his  Gtorman  allies,  for  which 
the  Prussian  general  Torek  had  given  the  signal.  Instead  of 
joining  Marshal  Macdonald,  the  commander  of  his  division, 
at  Tikit,  Torek  had  concluded  with  the  Russian  General 
Diebitsch  a  capitulation  at  Taoroggen,  December  20th,  1812, 
by  which  the  Plrussian  corps  was  to  separate  itself  from  the 
French  army  and  remain  neutral.  Torek,  in  concluding  this 
convention,  believed  himself  to  be  acting  in  conformity  with 
the  secret  wishes  of  Frederick  William  III.,  and  though  that 
Sovereign  and  his  Minister  Hardenberg  deemed  it  proper,  or 
politic,  to  censure  the  act,  and  even  to  supersede  Torek  by 
Oeneral  Eleist,  yet  his  act  ultimatelv  obtained  a  formal 
approval  (March  11th).  The  general  feeUng  of  the  Prussiuis, 
and  especially  of  some  of  their  leading  men,  inclined  for  an 
alliance  with  Russia.  Many  distinguished  Pnisnans  had 
actually  entered  Alexander's  service.  The  Baron  von  Stein 
had  been  in  constant  attendance  upon  him  since  May,  1812 ; 
while  Olausewitz  and  ieyeral  other  Proasian  staff-officers  had 
taken  service  in  the  Russian  army.  Wh^i,  by  the  progress 
of  the  Russian  arms,  Stein  was  enabled  to  visit  Eonigsberg, 
he  assembled  the  States  of  Prussia,  and  with  the  help  ci 
Dohna  and  Olausewits  organised  a  mOitia  of  30,000  men.^ 

Hardenberg,  however,  at  first  deemed  it  prudent  to  deceive 
Napoleon  by  renewed  professions  of  friendship.  In  order  to 
obviate  the  impression  which  Torek's  defection  was  likely  to 
produce  in  France,  Prince  Hatzf  eldt  was  despatched  to  nris 
m  January,  1813,  with  assurances  of  steadfast  aUiance  on  tiie 
part  of  P^ssia.  Tet,  at  the  same  time,  Frederick  William 
was  negotiating  with  Russia,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  better 
concealment,  at  Stockholm.  Soon  after,  Gleneral  Erusemark 
was  sent  ambassador  to  Paris,  to  prepare  matters  gradually 

^  Ssel^,  Lif$  ofSiem. 
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for  a  raptme.     He  was  mstnicted  to  demand  93,000,000 
fnuicfl  as  an  excess  of  supplies  fundshed  to  the  French  armies 
under  the  Conyention  ot  February,  1812.    Towards  the  end 
of  Janiiarj  the  Ejikg  of  Prussia  suddenly  left  Potsdam,  where 
he  was  in  danger  of  a  coup  de  mam  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  proceeded  to  Breslau ;  taking  with  him,  howeyer,  tiie 
Frendi  ambassador.    But  after  this  step  his  intentions  could 
not  much  longer  be  concealed,  espedallj  as  he  now  began  to 
be  surrounded  bj  sudi  men  as  Blucher,  Gneismiau,  and  PnusiA 
Schamhorst.     On  February  3rd  he  issued  a  procbunation  S^*^!^' 
calling  to  arms  all  Prussians  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  §2;;J^,f ^ 
forty-four,  and  he  soon  after  authorized  the  formation  of     *  "" 
Tolunteer  corps.    Bj  engagements  with  France,  the  regular 
army,  as  we  haye  seen,  could  not  be  carried  b^ond  42,000 
men ;  but  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  youth  had  been 
quietly  exercised  in  the  use  of  arms,  that  the  King  could  at 
any  time  dispose  of  150,000  men.    A  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Bussia  was  signed  by  Hardenberg  at  Breslau,  February  27th, 
and  on  the  following  day  by  Kutusoy  at  Ealisch.^    By  this 
treaty  Bussia  engaged  to  provide  150,000  men  for  the  ensuing 
war,  and  Prussia  at  least  80,000,  exdusiye  of  garrisons.    By 
a  separate  and  secret  article,  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  under- 
took that  Frederick  William  should  be  reinstated  in  all  tJie 
dominions  whicli  he  had  possessed  before  the  war  of  1806, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanoyer.    Alexander 
himself  arrived  at  Breslau  March  15th,  and  on  the  following 
day  tiie  Bussian  alliance  was  notified  to  the  French  ambas- 
sador,  who  immediately  took  his  departura    On  March  27th 
Krusemark  deHvered  to  the  French  Foreign  Minister  the 
Prussian  declaration  of  war. 

As  a  complement  to  the  alliance  of  February  27th,  an  agree- 
ment was  concluded  between  Bussia  and  Prussia,  March  19th« 
as  to  the  method  of  conducting  the  war.  All  Oerman  Princes 
who  did  not  aid  in  the  war  of  liberation  were  to  be  declared 
dej>osed  from  their  thrones.  The  dissolution  of  the  Oon* 
federation  of  the  Bhine  had  been  proclaimed  hr  Field- 
Marshal  Kutusoy  at  Ealisch,  March  25th.  The  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin  had  renounced  it  before  the  appear- 
ance of  this  pTOclamation  (March  14th),  and  the  I>nke  of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz  followed  soon  after  (March  30th). 

^  The  text  of  the  treaty  is  in  Garden,  t.  ziv.  p.  107  sqq. 
V.  X  K 
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Austria,  like  Prossia,  was  preparing  to  throw  off  the 
French  allianoe  ooyertly  and  hj  degrees,  aithongh  it  seems 
certain  that  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  already  determined, 
in  the  middle  of  December,  on  joining  Bnssia.'  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  had  conducted  the  war  on  the  part  of  Austria 
without  any  vigour.  At  the  invitation  of  Alexander,  he  had 
concluded  at  Warsaw  an  armistice  with  the  Russians,  De- 
cember 21st,  and  towards  the  end  of  Januaiy,  1818,  he 
retired  towards  Cracow  and  the  frontiers  of  GkhUda,  taking 
with  him  Poniatowski  and  the  Polish  army,  and  abandoning 
Warsaw  to  the  Bussians  by  capitulation.  Austria  assumed 
for  tiie  present  the  attitude  of  an  armed  neutrality,  and 
offered  her  mediation;  in  which  policy  she  was  joined  by 
Saxony.  Hie  allies  had  hoped  to  draw  tiie  King  of  Saxony 
to  their  cause,  and  that  his  example  would  decide  the  other 
Confederates  of  the  Bhine.  But  Frederick  Augustus  IH. 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  overtures ;  retired  to  iHauen,  then 
to  Batisbon,  in  the  dominions  of  his  brother-in-law.  King 
MaTJmilian  Joseph ;  and  finally,  towards  the  end  of  April,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Francis,  to  Prague ;  whiuier  he 
was  accompanied  by  his  family  and  laroops.  By  the  Conven- 
tion of  Vienna,  he  agreed  to  cede  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  if 
that  point  should  be  made  an  indispensable  condition  of 
peace ;  Austria  undertaking  that  he  should  receive  a  suitable 
indemnification  so  far  as  circumstances  should  permit.' 

Great  Britain,  besides  the  part  she  was  taking  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  was  also  engaged  at  this  time  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  arising  out  of  maritime 
questions  connected  with  the  Continental  System.  This  war, 
however,  which  lasted  from  June,  1812,  to  the  Peace  of 
Ohent,  December  24th,  1814,  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
general  affairs  of  Europe.  But,  although  the  two  wars 
aJluded  to  were  enough  to  occupy  the  attention,  and  employ 
the  resources,  of  Oreat  Britain,  she,  nevertheless,  took  an 
active  part  in  the  a&irs  of  the  CJontinent. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  treaty  between  Sweden  and 
Bussia,  of  April  5th,  1812,  the  former  Power  had  engaged  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  after  she  should  have 
been  put  in  possession  of  Norway.    The  English  Qovemment, 


^  See  a  oonveraation  of  Mettemioh,  quoted  by  Garden,  t.  ziv.  p. 
*  Gkffden,  t*  ziv.  p.  292  sqq. 
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when  their  aocession  to  thia  Oonrention  was  requested,  ap- 
peared disposed  to  support  it  with  subsidies ;  but,  probably 
from  a  suspicion  that  Bemadotte  was  the  secret  friend  of 
Napoleon,  tiiej  required  that  Sweden  should  first  take  an 
actiye  part  in  the  war,  by  sending  an  army  into  Germany. 
So  long  as  Prussia  remained  the  ally  of  France,  this  step  was 
impracticable;  but,  after  the  catastrophe  of  the  French  army, 
the  objection  yanished.  In  the  spring  of  1818,  negotiations 
were  renewed  with  Sweden,  and  on  the  drd  of  March,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  Stockholm,  between  that  Power  and  Great 
Britain.  The  English  Gh>vemment  was  desirous  that  Den- 
mark should  be  made  a  party  to  the  arrangements,  which 
included  the  cession  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  negotiations 
were  opened,  through  Bussia,  with  the  Danish  Government. 
Sweden  declared  that  she  should  be  content  with  the  Nor- 
wegian Duchy  of  Drontheim,  as  the  possession  of  that  pro- 
vince would  release  her  armies  from  the  danger  of  being 
turned  by  the  Danes,  and  she  offered  in  exchange  her  posses- 
sions in  Fomerania.  These  proposals  were,  however,  rejected, 
and  Sweden  then  reverted  to  her  demand  of  aU  Norway.  By 
the  treaty  mentioned,  Gre9*t  Britain  agreed  to  co-opeiate  in 
that  purpose.  Sweden  engaged  to  employ  on  the  Continent 
an  army  of  at  least  30,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the 
Grown  Prince,  and  Great  Britain  undertook  to  furnish  a 
million  sterling  for  their  equipment  and  maintenance.  She 
also  ceded  to  Sweden  the  French  island  of  Guadaloupe,  which 
she  had  con<j[ueTed.  Prussia  also  concluded  a  tr^ty  with 
Sweden,  Apnl  22nd,  1818,  by  which  she  engaged  to  add  a 
corps  of  27,000  men  to  the  army  commanded  by  the  Crown 
Prmce,  and  Charles  YTTT.  also  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  provisional  Spanish  Government,  March  19th.  But,  in 
spite  of  these  treaties,  it  was  not  till  the  following  August 
that  Sweden  dedared  war  against  France. 

Napoleon  no  sooner  ascertained  the  intention  of  Charles 
XTTT.  to  enter  the  Coalition,  than  he  threatened  to  send 
40,000  men  to  the  aid  of  Denmark.  The  Crown  Prince 
ansivered  this  threat  by  his  celebrated  letter  of  Mardi  23rd, 
1818,  in  the  composition  of  which  Madame  de  Stael  is  sup« 
posed  to  have  been  concerned.  Bemadotte  formed  a  counter- 
scheme  to  overthrow  Napoleon,  by  means  of  the  French 
themselves,  by  recalling  from  banishment  General  Moreau, 
who  was  ihesk  residing  at  MorrisviUe,  in  New  Jersey.    It  was 
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thought  that  many  of  the  French  would  join  the  hero  of 
Hoh^ilinden,  indnding  the  pruonen  set  at  Uberfy  byBiOBflia 
and  England.  Morean  trae  sent  for,  and  arrived  at  Hebing- 
borg,  August  6th,  but,  nnf ortnnatelj,  only  to  meet  his  deadi 
aimdj  alter. 
Poland.  ^e  Emperor  of  Bossia  had  also  sncoeeded  in  conciliating 

the  Poles  to  his  cause,  chiefly  by  means  of  his  friend  and 
confidant,  the  Polish  Prince,  George  Adam  OzartorynskL  A 
Bussian  parly  had  been  organised  by  Czartoirnski  in  War- 
saw, which  looked  forward  to  the  re-erection  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland,  not  b^  means  of  Napoleon,  but  through  the 
powerful  and  beneficent  Emperor  of  Bussia.  Alexander 
appears  not  to  haye  given  any  direct  sanction  to  this  scheme ; 
Intt  he  assured  the  Poles  of  his  friendship,  and  promised  that 
his  troops  should  treat  them  as  friends  and  brothers. 
^^  Napoleon  started  from  St.  Cloud,  to  take  the  command  of 

^"^^  *  his  armies  in  Oermany,  April  15th,  1818.  Meanwhile,  Murat 
had  conducted  the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Bussia  by 
Eonigsberg  and  Dantzic  as  far  as  Posen,  when  he  told  his 
officers  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  serve  a  madman ; 
that  there  was  not  a*19overeign  in  Europe  who  any  longer 
trusted  Napoleon's  word  or  his  treaties;  that  for  his  own 
part  he  could  have  made  peace  with  England;  that  he  was  as 
much  the  Eing  of  Naples  as  Francis  was  Emperor  of  Austria. 
It  was  in  vain  that  DaToust,the  Prince  of  Neufchitel  and  the 
Viceroy  Et^gine  remonstrated ;  Murat  set  off  by  post,  Januaiy 
16th,  for  his  Neapolitan  dominions  in  the  disguise  of  a  Qer* 
man  tmveller,  thus  abandoning  the  trust  which  Napoleon 
had  confided  to  him.  After  his  departure,  Eugene  had  the^ 
courage  to  place  himself  at  the  heaa  of  the  remnant  of  the 
grand  army,  about  12,000  men.  The  retreat  from  Posen  to 
Lemric  reflects  on  Eugkie  the  greatest  honour.  He  arrived 
at  IieipBic  by  way  of  Berlin  and  Wittenberg,  March  9th,  and 
having  been  joined  on  his  march  by  many  scattered  bands, 
he  then  counted  50,000  men  under  his  standards.  Thus 
when  all  seemed  lost  he  was  mainlv  instrumental  in  restoring 
the  balance  of  fortune,  and  gainea  time  for  Napoleon  to  re- 
appear upon  the  scene.  Besides  the  force  under  Engine, 
there  were  also  upwards  of  60,000  French  distributed  in 
Pnissian  and  Polish  fbrfresses. 

Meanwhile  the  Bussians  had  entered  Prussia,  and  were 
everywhere  received  by  the  inhabxtante  as  deliverers.    Some 
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of  their  light  troops  haying  pudied  on  ae  fur  as  Hambnrg,  the  Th« 
inhabitants  rose  against  the  Preach  garrison,  which  had  been  j^S^  ^ 
much  rednced  by  the  departure  of  General  Lauriston,  and 
constrained  General  Carra  St.  Ctt  to  cross  the  Elbe ;  when 
the  Russian  troops  were  admitted  into  the  town,  March  18th» 
and  the  port  was  thrown  open  to  the  English.  Wittgenstein, 
leaTing  Berlin  with  the  Russian  van,  March  29th,  met  and 
defeated  Engine  at  Mockem,  April  5th,  who  thereupon  re- 
treated to  Magdeburg,  and  ultimatelj  took  up  a  position  on 
the  Saale,  while  Wittgenstein  filed  his  quarters  at  Dessau. 
The  main  bodj  of  the  Russians,  under  Alexander  in  person 
and  KutusoT,  was  at  this  time  at  Ealisch.  The  Prussian 
army  had  also  been  placed  under  the  comm&nd-in-chief  of 
KutusoT.  The  allied  army  began  to  moTe,  April  7th.  Win- 
zingerode  and  Blucher  trayersing  Lusatia,  arrived  before 
Dresden,  when  Dayoust  retired  with  his  forces,  after  blowing 
up  a  great  part  of  the  bridge.  The  allies  entered  the  old 
town  of  Dresden,  April  26th.  KutusoT  haying  died  on  the 
28th,  the  command-in-chief  was  conferred  on  Wittgenstein. 

Napoleon  arrived  at  Erfurt,  April  25th,  and  assumed  the  Battle  of 
command  of  his  forces.^  A  campaign  was  now  to  open  on  a  qtoS'^^' 
scale  never  before  seen  in  Europe.  The  line  of  operations  ^™^^> 
embraoed  the  whole  Continent,  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Adriatic,  besides  the  incidental  war  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula. 
The  Prench  left  rested  on  Lubeck  and  Hamburg ;  their  right 
on  Verona  and  Yenice.  This  line  may  be  divided  into  three 
portions :  the  first  being  comprised  between  Hamburg  and 
the  Erz-gebirge,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Saxony ;  the 
second  between  the  Erz-gebirge  and  Tyrol,  and  the  third 
between  Tyrol  and  the  Adriatic.  The  first,  or  northernmost 
of  these  divisions,  was  to  be  the  main  scene  of  action,  and 
was  occupied  by  ike  grand  Prench  army,  estimated  at  250,000 
men.  A  Bavarian  corps  on  the  Lm,  and  the  Prench  reserves 
at  Wurzburg,  held  the  second  portion  of  the  line ;  making  a 
total  force  in  Germany  of  about  850,000  men.  In  Italy,  an 
army  of  40,000  men  was  posted  on  the  Tagliamento.  Napo- 
leon formed  a  junction  with  the  army  of  Eugene  on  the 
29th,  between  Naumburg  and  Merseburg  on  the  Saale.  Some 

^  For  the  campaign  of  1813,  see  Clansewitz^  6.  viL ;  K.  von  Plotho, 
Der  Krieg  in  ifeuUchland  und  Frankreieh  %n  dm  Jahren  1813  und 
1814;  Odeleben,  NapoU&ne  FekUntg  in  Sachsm  im  Jahrt,  1813; 
Norvins,  Fari^ewUU  de  1813 ;  Fain,  MS.  de  ikdocgxiii. 
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Fmssian  corps  were  driyen  back  at  Weiasenf  els,  and  the 
French  army  took  the  road  to  Dresden.  In  order  to  inter- 
cept this  march,  the  Bussians  and  Pmssians,  under  the 
Emperor  Alexander  and  King  Frederick  William  m.  in 
person,  had  concentrated  themselTes  at  Ld.psic,  whence  they 
marched  out  to  meet  the  French  on  the  plains  of  Lntaen, 
famous  for  the  last  battle  and  death  of  Gostayus  Adolphus. 
Napoleon  was  ignorant  of  their  position,  and  came  upon 
them  almost  by  surprise.  EQs  forces  were  fiir  superior  in 
number,  consisting  of  115,000  men,  while  those  of  the  allies 
were  under  70,M0.  The  allies  were  defeated  after  an 
obstinate  battle  at  Lutzen  or  Gboss  Gt^nscHEK,  May  2nd, 
which,  however,  was  anything  but  decisive;  in  faat,  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  allies  retreated,  as  they 
asserted,  only  on  account  of  their  numerical  inferiority ;  they 
lost  no  guns  nor  prisoners,  and  retired  in  good  order,  un- 
pursued  by  the  enemy.  This  result  was  chiefly  owing  to 
Napoleon's  deficiency  in  cavalry,  while  the  allies  were  very 
strong  in  that  arm.  In  this  battle,  Gtoneral  Schamhorst  was 
mortally  wounded. 
Battle  of  The  allies  retreating  in  two  columns,  crossed  the  Elbe, 

BMtieii,  y[jg^j  7^^  ijiQ  Bussians  at  Dresden,  the  IVussians  at  Meissen, 
and  again  formed  a  junction  at  Bautzen.  Here  they  took  up 
a  strong  position,  and  having  received  large  reinforcements, 
determined  to  await  another  battle.  The  French  entered 
Dresden,  May  8th,  where  Napoleon  halted  awhile  to  refresh 
his  army,  and  to  conduct  some  negotiations  with  Saxony  and 
Bussia. 

The  allies  had  profited  by  Napoleon's  delay  of  ten  days  at 
Dresden  to  strengthen  their  position  at  Bjlutzev  with  field- 
works.  Their  left,  under  Wittgenstein,  rested  on  the 
mountains  of  Bohemia ;  their  right,  commanded  bv  Blilcher, 
was  covered  by  the  Spree  and  the  little  town  of  Bautzen. 
Their  whole  army,  which  Alexander  c<Hnmanded  in  person, 
numbered  96,000  men,  of  which  68,000  were  Bussians.  The 
French  army  consisted  of  about  148,000  men.  Napoleon 
attacked  the  allies.  May  20th  and  21st.  On  the  first  day  the 
French  carried  the  town  of  Bautzen ;  on  the  next  day  Napo- 
leon broke  the  allied  centre,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat. 
A  movement  of  Ney's  contributed  much  to  the  victory.  He 
had  been  detached  with  a  strong  corps,  apparently  against 
Berlin,  but  suddenly  retraced  hu  steps,  and  fell  upon  the 
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right  of  the  allies.  CoTered  by  their  numerous  cavaliy,  the 
allies  retired  in  good  order  towards  Lauban  and  Qorlitz, 
leaving  to  Napoleon  the  field  of  battle,  strewn  with  50,000 
bodies.  The  French  attacked  the  Bussian  rear-guard  at 
Beichenbach,  May  22nd,  but  were  terribly  maltreated  and 
lost  seyeral  guns.  A  few  days  after,  Wittgenstein  was  super- 
seded in  the  chief  command  by  Burday  de  Tolly.  The  allies, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Bresiau,  struck  to  the  right  towards 
Schweidnitz,  and  formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Pulzen, 
May  29th.  Napoleon,  on  the  other  hand,  pushed  on  to 
Breslau,  which  he  entered  June  1st;  an  advance  which  some- 
what endangered  his  base  of  operations.  In  *the  north  of 
Gfermany,  the  French  and  Danes  under  Davoust  recovered 
Hamburg,  May  30th,  and  took  a  terrible  vengeance  for  their 
expulsion,  by  driving  out  48,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
razing  8,000  houses.  In  conformity  with  the  orders  of 
Napoleon,  a  regular  reign  of  terror  was  now  inaugurated, 
combined  with  systematic  pillage,  including  that  of  the  bank. 
Ldbeck,  which  was  entered  by  the  French  June  3rd,  was 
treated  in  the  same  manner. 

After  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  Napoleon  renewed  the  attempt  Armisiiiceof 
at  negotiation,  and  an  armistice  was  concluded  at  the  village  « indl^^ 
of  PoiscHwnz  or  Pleistwitz,  near  Jauer,  June  4th.  The  wits^isis. 
armistioe  was  to  last  till  July  20th,  with  six  days'  notice  of 
its  termination.  Napoleon  now  returned  to  Dresden  and 
emjdoyed  the  interval  in  preparing  the  plan  of  the  ensuing 
campaign,  which  was  calculated  on  the  no  longer  doubtful 
accession  of  Austria  to  the  allies.  England  took  an  active 
part  in  organizing  the  Fifth  OoaZUion.  Lord  Cathcart,  the 
English  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  brother  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  Berlin,  both  which  Ministers  followed  the  move- 
ments of  the  allied  armies,  concluded  treaties  with  Bussia 
and  Prussia  at  Beichenbach.  By  that  with  Prussia,  signed 
June  14th,  Oreat  Britain  agreed  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  £^6fiee 
sterling  for  l^e  maintenance  of  80,000  men  during  the 
remaining  six  months  of  the  year.  If  the  allied  arms  should 
prove  successful,  the  Sang  of  Prussia  was  to  be  reinstated  in 
the  dominions  which  he  had  possessed  before  the  war  of 
1806.  Frederick  William  IIL  on  his  side  engaged  to  cede 
the  bishopric  of  Hildesheim  and  some  other  territories  to 
Hanover.     By  the    Treaty   with   Bussia*  June   15th,  the 
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Empevor  Alexaader  agreed  to  keep  in  the  field  aa  ann^  of 
160,000  men,  for  whidi  he  was  to  receive  from  tiie  Bntish 
Government  the  gum  of  ^61,838,884  to  January  Ist,  1814. 
It  was  also  agreed  to  issue  five  millions  sterling  in  notes, 
called  fedwaie  money,  guaranteed  bj  Oreat  Britain,  Russia, 
and  Fjrussia,  of  which  Russia  was  to  dispose  of  two-thirds, 
and  Prussia  of  the  remainder.^  At  this  time,  while  Austria 
was  offering  her  mediation  for  the  restoration  of  a  continental 
peace,  she  was  negotiating  with  the  allies ;  and  the  Austrian 
plenipotentiaries  were  coiuulted  about  the  plan  of  the  future 
campaign. 

These  negotiations  were  to  be  kept  secret ;  but  Napoleon 
'^^^  and  I^>^™^  ^em  all,  and  in  a  violent  soene  with  Count  Mettemich, 
whom  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  sent  to  Dresden  to  propose 
a  peace  Oougress,  he  accused  that  Minister  of  receiving 
bribes  from  England.  It  was,  however,  agreed  that  a  Con- 
gress should  assemble  at  Plague,  July  5th,  under  Austrian 
mediatioD,  and  the  armistice  was  prolonged  to  August  10th. 
None  of  the  parties,  however,  were  iu  earnest  in  this  matter ; 
they  were  only  seeking  to  gain  time.  The  Congress  did  not 
assemble  till  July  26th,  when  only  a  fortnight  remained  un- 
expired of  the  term  agreed  upon  for  the  armistice.  Mean- 
while Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  had  concluded  an  eventual 
treaty  of  alliance  at  Trachenberg,  afterwards  converted  into 
a  definitive  one  by  the  Treaty  of  TopUtz,  September  9th,* 
had  arranged  a  plan  of  campaign,  and  appointed  Prince 
Schwarzenberg  commander-in-chief.  Durmg  this  period 
Napoleon,  on  his  side,  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Denmark,  July  10th.' 

Manv  symptoms  seemed  to  betoken  Napoleon's  approach- 
ing &1L  Discontent  prevailed  in  France,  where  the  Legiti- 
mists were  again  active;  Jouidan  had  been  completely 
defeated  by  Wellington  at  Vittoria ;  the  King  of  Naples  was 
treacherously  negotiating  with  Austria  and  England.  Never- 
theless, though  Napoleon  was  aware  of  Murals  conduct,  he 
was  again  summoned  to  take  the  command  of  the  French 
caval^.  That  force  had  now  been  increased  to  40,000  men» 
and  Napoleon  relied  only  on  Murat  for  the  command  of  large 
bodies  of  horse.     The  allied  armies,  since  the  junction  of 

^  Koch  et  Sehttll,  t.  z.  p.  264,  sq.      *  Martens,  N,  Bee  pp.  0M,  eOO. 
'  Garden,  t.  zit.  p.  41^  and  Seel^,  Lift  ofSU^ 
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Aiutaa»  ware  mnoh  superior  in  number  to  the  Preodi*  The 
main  body,  under  Prince  Schwurzenberg,  stationed  on  the 
Egex  in  Bohemia,  and  oomposed  of  Anstrians,  Bnssians,  and 
ProssianB,  oomparised  about  287,000  men,  with  698  gfuns. 
The  army  in  the  March  of  Brandenburg,  composed  <^ 
Swedes,  Sussians,  and  Prussians,  and  commanded  by  Bema- 
dotte^  numbered  upwards  of  ldO,000  men  with  887  guns. 
Blucher's  army  in  Silesia  consisted  of  about  95,000  Pruraans 
and  Bussians,  with  856  g^uns.  It  must  be  remembered,  how* 
eyer,  that  a  considerable  part  of  these  forces  was  engaged  in 
blockades  and  sieges.  The  Austrians  had  besides  upwards  of 
24,000  men,  and  42  guns  on  the  frontiers  of  Bayaria ;  50,000 
men  and  120  guns  in  Italy;  and  a  reserye  of  about  50,000 
men  between  Vienna  and  Pressbuig.  The  Bussian  army  of 
reserye  in  Poland  numbered  more  than  57,000  men.  The 
estimates  of  Napoleon's  armies  yary,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  considerably  inferior  in  number  to  those 
of  the  allies.  He  himseli^  howeyer,  had  been  reckoned  as 
equiyalent  to  100,000  men. 

Napoleon  opened  the  campaign  by  despatching  Oudinot  with  Battles  of 
80,000  men  against  Bemadotte  in  Brandenberg.  On  August  seeren  and 
28rd,  Oudinot,  who  had  been  rather  too  slow  in  lus  moyements,  KatibaciL 
engaged  BuloVs  Prussian  corps  at  Gaoss  Bsbben;  when, 
towards  the  end  of  the  action,  the  Swedes  came  up,  and  the 
French  were  entirely  defeated  with  the  loss  of  26  guns,  1,500 
prisoners,  and  a  great  deal  of  baggage.  Napoleon  himself 
marched  against  Blucher  in  Silesia,  imaginiTig  that  he  could 
dispose  of  that  Qeneral  before  attacking  the  main  body  of  the 
allies.  As  the  French  had  yiolated  the  armistice  by  leyying 
contributions  in  neutral  districts,  Blucher  had  also  adyanced 
before  the  term  agreed  upon  had  expired,  had  occupied  Bres- 
lau  August  14th,  and  oriyen  the  French  oyer  the  Bober. 
According  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  Blucher  retreated  on  the 
approach  of  Napoleon  with  his  g^uaids ;  and  as  the  main  body 
of  the  allies  had  begun  to  debouch  from  Bohemia  into  Saxony 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  Napoleon  was  compelled  to 
lulsten  back  to  the  defence  of  Dresden.  No  sooner  was  he 
gone  than  Blucher  attacked  the  French  under  Maodonald  on 
the  £a.9zbach,  August  26th,  and  gained  a  dedsiye  yictoiy, 
oapturing  18,000  prisoners,  108  guns,  2  eagles,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  baggage  wagoos. 

Hie  adyance  of  the  allied  army  upon  Dresden  is  said  to 
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BAta«of  liave  been  oounieUed  bjMorettQ,  wko  had  arrived  at  the  keftd- 
^^^'^  quarters  at  Pra^^,  August  16th.  The  -van  of  the  allies 
arrived  before  that  city  on  the  25th.  Had  an  assault  been 
immediatelj  deliveied  it  might  probably  have  sncoeeded,  as 
Napoleon  was  stiU  absent  with  his  best  troops.  But  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  wait  till  more  troops  had  eMne  np,  and 
meanwhile  Napoleon  x«-ent«:ed  Dresden  on  the  morning  of  the 
26th«  having,  it  is  said,  marched  more  than  eighty  miles  in 
three  days.  The  attack  of  the  aJlies  was  r^nlsed,  and  next 
da^  they  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  indnding  18,000 
prisoners.  In  this  battle  Morean  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball, 
on  the  heights,  about  two  miles  from  the  town.  Mnrat  and 
Vandamme  followed  the  allies  in  their  retreat  to  Bohemia, 
which  was  effected  in  good  order,  being  covered  by  the  Bossian 
General  Ostermann.  Yandamme,  relying  on  being  supported 
by  Napoleon,  prolonged  his  pursuit  too  far.  Ostermann,  who 
had  been  reinforced  by  an  Austrian  corps,  defeated  him  at 
Kulm,  August  80th,  when,  instead  of  the  expected  aid,  he 
found  a  Prussian  corps  in  his  rear.  At  NoUendorf,  his 
division,  which  consisted  of  about  30,000  men,  was  entirely 
surrounded  and  routed,  and  two  thirds  of  it  either  killed 
or  captured.  Among  the  prisoners  was  Yandamme  him- 
self. 
BAfuift  In  the  north,  Ney,  who  had  assumed  the  command  of 

^&£n  Oudinot's  division,  began  from  Wittemberg  a  march  upon 
Berlin^  September  5th,  but  was  defeated  at  Dennewite  the 
following  day  by  Bemadotte.  The  French  lost  on  the  6th 
and  7th  15,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  captured,  80  guns, 
and  400  baggage  waggons.  In  spite  of  these  reverses  Napo- 
leon continu^  to  maintain  his  position  at  Dresden  till  October, 
making  occasional  attacks  in  tiie  direction  either  of  Bohemia 
or  Silesia.  But  his  situation  began  to  be  highly  critical  At 
Tdplitz  (September  9th)  Austria  and  Prussia  had  arranged 
for  the  future  of  Germany,  and  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria 
joined  the  allies  October  1st,  by  the  Treaty  of  Beid.^  By  this 
treaty  he  agreed  to  give  up  Tyrol ;  but  he  was  to  be  in- 
demnified at  the  future  pacification  for  what  cessions  he  might 
be  called  upon  to  make  and  his  sovereignty  was  assured  to 
him.  He  was  to  keep  86,000  men  in  the  fieUL  The  Bavarian 
general  Wrede,  reinforced  with  an  Austrian  corps  of  20,000 

^  Koeh  et  Scfadll,  t  x.  p.  2M  sqq. 
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men,  now  marched  towards  the  Bhine.  In  the  north,  the 
allies  had  got  into  Napoleon's  rear.  Tschemitschey,  Tetten- 
bom,  PlatoY  and  other  generals  made  incursions  as  far  as 
Cassel  and  Bremen,  fell  upon  isolated  Prench  corps,  and  oom- 
peUed  the  King  of  Westphalia  to  fly  to  Wetzlar.  Towards 
the  end  of  September,  the  three  main  armies  of  the  allies 
began  to  concentrate  themselves  towards  Leipsic,  and  it 
be^une  necessary  for  Napoleon  to  evacuate  I>resden. 

On  the  15th  of  October  Napoleon  had  assembled  the  greater  Battle  of 
part  of  his  army  at  Leipsic,  fixing  his  headquarters  at  Bend-  ]^^ 
nitz,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  dty.  He  had  now  determined 
to  risk  all  on  a  grand  battle.  His  army  consisted  of  about 
170,000  men ;  that  of  the  allies,  upwards  of  800,000  strong, 
formed  a  sort  of  half -circle  round  him.  Prom  these  enormous 
masses,  the  G^ermans  have  called  the  battle  of  Lsipsic  the 
VoUcerschloM,  or  battle  of  the  nations.  The  Emperors 
Alexander  and  Prands,  and  the  Sing  of  Prussia,  were  present 
with  their  armies ;  of  which  Prince  Sch?Fartzenberg  had  the 
command  in  chief.  Two  or  three  distinct  battles  which  took 
place  October  16th,  formed  a  prelude  to  the  grand  battle  of 
the  18th.  The  Prench  had,  on  the  whole,  the  superiority  in 
these  affairs ;  but  Blucher  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  at  Mockem 
on  the  corps  of  Marmont  and  Dombrowsky.  On  the  evening 
of  the  16th  Napoleon  despatched  Cteneral  Meerfeld  to  the 
Emperor  of  Aus^a,  with  proposals  for  a  truce  and  separate 
negotiations,  which  however  were  not  accepted.  On  the  17th 
both  sides  rested  on  their  arms,  but  the  combat  was  renewed 
on  the  following  day.  At  an  early  period  of  the  action  Napo- 
leon was  deserted  by  the  Saxon  troops,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
Wurtemberg.  Nevertheless,  the  Prench  succeeded  in  main- 
taining themselves  throughout  the  whole  of  the  18th  against 
far  superior  numbers ;  but  their  losses  had  been  so  great  that 
they  were  compelled  to  commence  a  retreat  in  Ihe  night. 
Napoleon,  after  giving  the  necessary  commands  for  that  pur- 
pose, set  off  for  Erfurt.  The  confusion  of  the  retreat  was 
augmented  by  the  carelessness  of  Berthier,  who  had  neglected 
to  throw  bridges  over  the  little  river  Elster.  Of  ti^e  two 
which  existed  one  broke  down ;  and  the  whole  army  had,  con- 
sequently, but  a  single  route.  On  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
Macdonald,  Begnier,  Poniatowski,  and  Lauriston  kept  the 
enemy  at  bay  ^  the  greater  part  of  the  Prench  army  had 
passed  the  bridge,  when  the  Prench  themselves  destroyed  it, 
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ibQB  laorifiemg  a  few  corps  still  left  behind.  Of  these  troops 
many  perished  in  endeayonring  to  cross  the  Elster;  Mao- 
dsnald  swam  that  river,  Poniatowski  was  drowned  in  the 
attempt,  Begnier  and  Lanriston  were  taken  prisoners.  The 
allies  also  sniEered  severelj.  Thej  lost  upwards  of  45,000 
men  killed  or  wounded,  including  t?rent7*one  general  officers. 
The  French  loss  is  not  accurately  known ;  but  S^,000  sick  and 
wounded  were  found  in  the  town  of  Leipsic  alone;  15,000 
were  taken  prisoners,  800  guns  and  900  ba^^age  waggons 
were  captured.  When  the  allies  entered  Laipsic  tiie  Kmg  of 
Saxony,  who  was  in  that  town,  expressed  a  wish  to  join  them; 
but  he  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Berlin. 
Battieof  The  French  aimy  was  saved  from  total  destruction  through 

^"^^^  NaxM>leon  having  taken  the  precaution  to  send  forward  Bert- 
rand  to  occupy  WeiBsenfels.  It  still  counted  100,000  men, 
but  in  a  state  of  disorganization.  Napoleon  remained  two 
days  at  Erfurt,  endeavouring  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops.  The 
retreat  was  then  resumed  towards  the  Bhme,  almost  as  dis- 
astrously as  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  with  the  exception  of 
the  frost.  Wrede,  unmindful  of  the  well-known  maxim, 
attempted,  with  inferior  forces,  to  arrest  the  French  at  Hanau, 
but  was  defeated  with  great  loss,  October 30th andSlst  Hie 
French  reached  and  crossed  the  Bhine  without  further  mo- 
lestation. Schwarzenberg  wished  to  pursue  them  over  that 
river;  but  the  allied  Sovereigns  adopted  a  policy  of  modera- 
neeUmtioii  tion.  By  their  celebrated  I>dclaration  of  Frankfurt,^  Decem- 
J2J[^^^  her  1st,  they  announced  their  wish  to  see  France  great, 
powerful,  and  happy,  because  she  was  one  of  the  comer  stones 
of  the  European  system ;  and  they  expressed  their  wiUingness 
that  she  should  enjoy  an  extent  of  territory  unknown  under 
her  kings.  Pro}M>8ak  for  a  peace  had  been  previously  made 
to  Na}M>leon  through  St.  Aignan,  who  had  been  captured  at 
Qotha,  on  the  basis  of  the  independence  of  Spain,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland :  on  tiie  other  hand,  France  was  to  retain 
possession  of  Belgiumand  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhine.  Napo- 
leon had  at  first  given  an  evaaive  answer  to  these  proposals ; 
and  when  at  last,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  by  the  advice  of 
Ooulaincourt  (Duke  of  Yicenza),  who  had  superseded  Marot 
(Duke  of  Bassano),  as  Minister  for  Foreign  AiEairs,  he  an- 
nounced his  acceptance  of  them,  and  agreed  to  the  opening  of 

^  In  Koch  et  SohttU,  t.  x.  p.  870  sqq. 
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a  CongiesB  at  MoDiiheiiii*  the  Allies  had  already  adopted  the 
resohition  of  prosecuting  the  war. 

More  than  100,000  Prench  troops  still  remained  in  the 
fortresses  of  Oermany  and  Poland.  All  these  gradoally  sar- 
rendered,  but  mostly  after  a  vigorous  resistance.  Gbnvion 
St.  Oyr,  whom  Na}M>leon  left  in  Dresden  with  85,000  men, 
capitulated  November  11th,  on  condition  of  a  free  and  tm- 
molested  retreat.  The  Allied  Soyereigns,  however,  refused  to 
ratify  tiie  capitulation,  on  the  ground  that  the  besieging  general 
was  not  authorized  to  make  it,  and  St.  Cyr  was  allowed  the 
option  either  to  surrender  as  prisoner  of  war,  or  to  return  to 
I>resden  and  attempt  the  defence  of  that  city.  The  latter 
altemative  being  impossible,  St.  Cyr  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
Stettin,  Dantsic,  Zamosc,  Modlin,  and  Torgau  surrendered 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Some  places  held  out  till  the 
spring  of  the  following  year,  especially  the  citadels  of  Erfurt 
and  Wurabnrg ;  whilst  bavoust  maintained  himself  in  Ham- 
burg till  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  (May  30th). 

1^  fall  of  Napoleon's  empire  in  Oermany  was  the  imme-  Peaoeof 
diate  consequence  of  his  defeat.  Holland,  with  the  exception  ^^^^^ 
of  a  few  places,  was  occupied  by  the  divisions  of  Bulow  and 
Winzingerode,  assisted  by  English  troops  who  had  landed  on 
the  coast.  The  Dutch  were  anxious  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
their  oppressors ;  the  cry  of  Orange'haven  (up  with  Orange) 
was  everywhere  raised,  and  on  December  1st  the  son  of  the 
former  Stadholder  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  Prince  of  ike 
Netherla/nd$,  with  the  title  of  William  L^  Towards  the  end 
of  October,  Jerdme  Bonaparte  abandoned  his  kingdom  of 
Westphalia,  and  in  November  the  Elector  of  Hesse  returned 
to  his  capital.  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick  were 
occupied  by  their  respective  Sovereigns  before  the  end  of 
1818.  The  Princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine,  with 
the  exception  of  the  captive  King  of  Saxony,  and  one  or  two 
minor  princes,  deserted  Napoleon,  and  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  Allies.  The  Danes,  having  been  driven  out  of 
Holstein  by  Bemadotte,  concluded  an  armistice  December 
18th,  and,  finally,  the  Pbaob  ov  Kibl,'  January  14th,  1814, 
by  whkh  Prederick  YI.  ceded  Norway  to  Sweden ;  reserving, 
however,  Greenland,  the  Faroe  Isles,  and  Iceland,  which  were 

^  Schdll,  BecueU  de  Fidoes  oJkieUee,  t  iv.  {k.  272. 
>  Martens,  N.  Bee.  t.  L  p.  AtL 
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regaarded  as  dependendea  of  Norwaj.  Norway,  which  was 
anciently  governed  by  its  own  king8»  had  remained  nnited 
with  Denmark  ever  since  the  death  of  Olaf  Y.  in  1887. 
Oharles  JLLlL,  on  his  side,  ceded  to  Denmark  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Bugen.  This  treaty  founded  the 
present  system  of  the  North.  Sweden-  withdrew  entirriy 
from  her  connection  with  Qermany,  and  became  a  purely 
ScmdinaTian  Power.  The  Norwegians,  who  detested  the 
Swedes,  made  an  attempt  to  assert  their  independence  under 
tiie  conduct  of  Prince  Christian  Frederick,  cousin«german  and 
heir  of  Frederick  YI.  of  Denmark.  Christian  Frederick  was 
prochumed  King  of  Norway ;  but  the  morement  was  opposed 
by  Great  Britain  and  the  AJlied  Powers,  from  considerations 
of  policy  rather  than  justice;  and  the  Norwegians  found 
themselves  compelled  to  decree  the  union  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  a  Storting,  or  Diet,  assembled  at  ChristiaDa, 
November  4th,  1814.^  Frederick  VI.  also  signed  a  peace 
with  Gbreat  Britain  at  Kiel,  January  14,  1814.*  All  the 
Danish  colonies,  except  Heligoland,  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  English,  were  restored.  As  by  the  treaty  with  Sweden, 
Denmark  had  consented  to  enter  into  the  Coalition  against 
Na}M>leon,  Great  Britain  by  this  treaty  agreed  to  pay  a 
subsidy  of  Je88,000  per  month  for  a  body  of  10,000  troops 
which  she  was  to  furnish.  Frederick  YI.  subsequently  con- 
cluded a  peace  with  Bussia  and  Prussia. 

In  Italy  the  war  had  also  proved  un&vourable  to  the 

2J[5^*"  French.  Prince  Engine  Beauhamais  had  returned  into  Italy 
in  August,  1818,  when  some  battles  occurred  in  the  Dlyrian 
provinces  between  him  and  the  Austrian  general  Hiller. 
Engine  was  driven  back  over  the  Isonzo  to  the  Adige ;  the 
niyrian  and  Dalmatian  provinces  were  recovered  by  the 
Austrians;  and  as,  by  the  defection  of  Bavaria  from  Napo- 
leon, Tyrol  was  opened  to  the  Austrian  troops.  Engine  was 
finally  compelled  to  retire  behind  the  Mincio.  After  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  the  Allies  entered  into  negotiations  both 
with  Engine  and  the  King  of  Naples.  Murat,  deeming 
Napoleon  irretrievably  ruined,  had  finally  separated  from  his 
brother-in-law  at  Erfurt,  October  24th,  and  returned  to 
Naples.    The  Allies  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  eztend- 

^  Martens,  Nouv,  See.  t.  it  p.  66.   Also,  Act  of  the  Diet  €(f  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Aug.  6th,  1816,  ibid.  p.  60a 
>  Martens,  N.  Sect.  I  p.  676. 
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ing  his  dominions  to  the  Po,  whik  Engine  w»b  promised  the 
Crown  of  Lombardy.  The  Yiceroy,  however,  remained  fiuth- 
fol  to  his  stej^ather,  perhaps  from  mistrust  that  the  Anstrians 
wonld  perform  their  promises,  or  the  Italians  endnre  his  rule. 
Mnrat,  on  the  other  hand,  swallowed  the  bait,  and  condnded 
a  treaty  with  Austria,  Jantiary  11th,  1814,^  by  which  he 
agreed  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Napoleon.  He  also 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  England,  or  rather  with  Lord 
Bentinck,  who  ruled  absolutely  in  SieUy,  but  who  had  no 
powers  to  conclude  this  negotiation.  Murat  had  proceeded 
to  take  possession  of  Borne  and  Florence,  under  pretence 
that  he  was  still  the  ally  of  Prance ;  and  it  was  not  until 
February  15th,  1814,  that  he  formally  declared  war  against 
Napoleon. 

Li  order  to  complete  the  picture  of  Napoleon's  situation  at  Weiuagtoii 
the  commencement  of  1814,  we  must  bring  up  to  that  date  rSSL. 
the  afiairs  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula.  After  his  disastrous 
retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon  found  himself  compeUed 
to  withdraw  some  of  his  best  troops  from  Spain ;  Marshal 
Soult  was  also  recalled,  and  his  place  supplied  by  Jourdan. 
Wellington  had  employed  himself  in  his  winter-quarters  at 
Ciudad  fiodrigo,  in  patting  his  f otocs  on  a  good  footing,  and 
preparing  for  a  grand  campaign.  In  the  spring  of  1818  he 
counted  under  his  standards  80,000  men,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  English.  In  May  he  assumed  the  offensive  by 
marching  on  Salamanca,  when  the  French  retired  on 
YiTTOBiA..  The  decisive  victory  gained  by  Lord  Wellington 
over  Jourdan  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  June  21st, 
may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of  the  Peninsula.  As 
the  direct  road  to  France  was  held  by  the  Spaniards,  the 
routed  army  was  compeUed  to  retreat  on  Pamplona.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  who  was  present  at  the  battle,  saved  himself  with 
difficulty,  and  retired  into  France,  abandoning  all  further 
hope  of  ike  Spanish  crown.  In  the  imperials  of  his  carriages 
whidi  were  captured,  were  found  some  of  the  finest  pictures 
taken  from  the  royal  palaces  of  Spain.  The  failure  of  an 
expedition  to  Catalonia  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Murray,  undertaken  with  the  view  of  diverting  Marshal 
Suohet  from  joining  the  French  Army  of  the  centre,  pre- 
vented Wellington  from  deriving  all  the  benefit  which  he 

I  Martens,  N.  Bee.,  t.  L  p.  078. 
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might  haye  expected  from  hia  ▼ictoiy.  Before  lie  oould  enter 
Fnoice  it  wm  neoeMury  to  leduoe  the  important  places  of 
Pamplona  and  St  SebaetiaiL  The  f  omiar  was  blod»ded  b j 
Geaeial  Hill,  the  latter  by  (General  Qraham^  after  the  failiire 
of  an  aeaault*  July  26th,  which  ooet  a»000  men.  Towards  the 
end  of  Jnly,  Soult,  who  had  entered  Spain  with  a  reinf OEroe> 
ment  of  20,000  men,  and  superseded  Jonrdan  in  the  eom« 
mand  of  the  French  army,  was  compelled,  after  some  bloody 
engagements,  to  re-enter  France  before  the  end  of  August. 
St.  ^bastian  surrendered  September  9th,  Pnmplona,  October 
29th.  The  left  wing  of  Wellington's  army  crossed  the 
Bidasoa  on  the  7tlL  Sonlt  had  taken  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  NiyeUe,  which  was  attacked  by  Wellington,  November 
7th ;  on  the  10th,  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  the  key  of  the  position, 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  Soult  compelled  to  retire  beiiind  the 
Nive  and  the  Adour.  From  this  position,  also,  the  French 
were  driren  after  seveial  days  of  hard  fighting  (December 
8th-18th),  and  Soult  then  established  a  fortified  camp  at 
Bayonne.  This  town  was  invested  by  the  Anglo-Portuguese 
army,  and  for  some  time  hostilities  seemed  suspended.  Thus, 
white  the  enemy  threatened  tiie  Northern  frontier  of  France, 
the  South  was  actuaUy  invaded,  and  the  despot,  who  a  year 
or  two  before  seemed  to  behold  all  Europe  at  his  f eet^  hegan 
to  tremble  for  his  own  dominions 

Napoleon  peroeived  soon  after  his  return  to  Paris  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  hold  Spain,  and  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  embroil  Spain  and  England,  he  informed  the 
Spanish  Princes  that  they  could  return  to  their  country 
without  any  conditions  whatever.  Ferdinand  VIL  arrived  at 
Madrid  before  the  end  of  Mardi,  1814.  Pope  Pius  YIL  had 
also  been. dismissed  from  his  cwtivii^,  January  28rd,  and,  on 
the  10th  of  March  following,  the  States  of  the  Church  were 
restored. 

The  Binperor  of  the  I^rendh  had  employed  himself  after  his 
return  to  Paris  in  organinng  the  means  of  resistance.  By  an 
Imperial  Decree  of  Nov^iber  11th,  he  augmented  several  of 
the  taies  in  open  violation  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Constitution.  A  Senatm^oonmdte  oi  the  16th  placed  at  his 
disposal  800,000  conscripts  of  1808  and  foHowing  years  to 
1814  induaiveL  Of  these,  half  were  to  be  immedui^y  ealled 
into  activity,  while  the  remainder  were  to  form  an  army  of 
reserve. 
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An  Eztraordinai:^  Diet,  assembled  at  Zfirich*  had  pro-  TheAUiM 
claimed  the  neutrahtj  of  Switaserland,  November  18th,  1813 ;  ^oSm. 
a  cordon  of  troops  was  ordered  to  the  frontiers,  and  deputies 
were  sent  both  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  and  to  Napoleon  to 
engage  them  to  respect  Swiss  neutrslity.    The  French  Em- 

Seror  readily  consented,  and  ordered  his  troops  to  evacuate 
witeerland.  But  the  Allies  resolved  not  to  recognize  a 
neutrality  which  would  essentiallj  interfere  with  their  opera- 
tions,  and  which  would  be  respected  by  Napoleon  only  so  long 
as  it  suited  his  convenience.  The  grand  army  of  Bohemia 
imder  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  directed  to  penetrate 
through  Switserland  into  AlsiM^e  and  Fmnche-Comt^,  and  to 
march  upon  Paris,  having  first  secured  the  important  position 
of  Langres.  Another  portion  of  it  was  to  occupy  the  roads 
from  Italy.  The  armv  of  Silesia  under  Blucher  was  to  pass 
the  Bhine,  above  and  below  Mainz»  and  also  to  direct  its 
march  upon  the  capital,  masking  the  fortresses  on  the  road. 
Part  of  the  army  of  the  North  under  the  Prince  Boyal  of 
Sweden  (Bemadotto)  was  also  to  act  on  the  offensive  in 
France;  but  a  laige  part  of  it  was  employed  to  occupy  Holland 
and  Belgium.  The  Swedish  army  and  the  Duke  of  Bruns* 
wick's  corps  did  not  arrive  in  France  till  after  the  &J1  of  Paris. 
SchwarsEenberg  established  his  headquarters  at  Langres, 
January  18th,  where  the  three  allied  ]m>narchs  arrived  a  few 
days  htter.  The  army  of  Silesia  having,  after  some  fighting, 
crossed  the  Bhine  and  Saar,  advanced  by  the  25th  of  January 
to  Metz  and  Nancy,  and  was  in  communication  with  tfaie 
grand  army  of  Prince  Schwarzenberg.  Napoleon,  who  was 
assembling  his  forces  at  ChAlons-sur-Mame,  seems  not  to 
have  exp^ted  that  the  Allies  would  so  speedily  pass  the 
Bhine.  He  left  Paris  to  join  his  army,  January  25th,  1814, 
after  appointing  his  brother  Joseph  to  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard. 

The  campaign  which  Napoleon  now  entered  on  is  reckoned  Tnatyof 
one  of  the  ablest  he  ever  conducted.  He  manoeuvred  with  i^™^*^^* 
wonderful  skill  between  Schwarzenberg  and  Blucher,  arresting 
first  the  one  then  the  other.  But  tixe  transient  successes 
which  he  achieved  were  perhaps  of  n^ore  detriment  than  ser- 
vice to  him,  as  they  hindered  him  from  entering  sincerely  into 
the  negotiations  which  had  been  opened  at  Ch4tillon,  Feb- 
ruary 5th,  for  a  peace  on  the  basis  proposed  at  Frankfurt. 
To  this  Congress  Great.  Britain  had  sent  Lords  Cas^reagh, 

v.  L  L 
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Cathcari,  and  Abexdeoi.  As  the  Allies  had  not  yet  deter- 
mined on  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  they  consulted  to 
treat  with  Napoleon  as  the  Soyereign  of  France,  but  of 
France  reduced  within  her  natural  limits,  and  no  longer 
menacing  the  peace  and  independence  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
It  soon,  howerer,  became  apparent  that  Napoleon's  good  faith 
could  not  be  relied  on.  His  demands  always  rose  with  his 
success;  and  at  last,  on  the  15th  of  March,  his  Minister 
Coulaincourt  handed  in  such  an  extrayagant  counter-project 
as  determined  the  allies  to  break  up  the  conference.  Me  de- 
manded the  kingdom  of  Italy,  including  Venice,  for  Eug^e 
Beauhamais  and  his  successors ;  Nimeguen  and  the  line  of 
the  Waal  for  a  French  frontier,  ihus  including  North  Brabant 
and  the  Scheldt ;  also  the  left  bank  of  the  ^kine,  and  estab- 
lishments for  his  brothers  Joseph  and  Jer6me,  and  his  n^hew 
Louis,  who  were  to  renounce  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  West- 
phalia, and  the  Grand  I>uchy  of  Berg.  While  the  Allies  were 
treating  with  Napoleon,  they  had  drawn  closer  their  bond  of 
imion  by  the  Treaty  of  Chaumont,  concluded  March  1st, 
1814.^  Each  of  the  Allies  engaged  to  keep  150,000  men 
constantly  in  the  field;  and  Great  Britain  engaged,  more- 
over, to  furnish  a  subsidy  of  five  millions  sterlmg  for  the 
service  of  the  current  year,  to  be  divided  equally  among  the 
other  three  Powers.  The  alliance  was  to  last  for  twenty 
years. 
Bai^ofiA  Napoleon  attacked  BlfLcher  in  his  position  at  Brienne 
^thitee,  January  29th,  but  was  totally  defeated  FebruaiT  1st  This 
engagement  is  sometimes  also  called  the  battle  of  La  Bothiire. 
It  was  now  resolved  that  the  two  armies  of  the  allies  should 
advance  separately  on  Paris;  that  of  Blucher  along  the 
Mitme,  that  of  Schwarzenberg  along  the  Seine.  But  Napo- 
leon, again  turning  upon  Blucher,  inflicted  on  him  several 
defeats  at  Champaubert,  Montmiral,  Eloges,  etc.  (Feb.  10th 
— ^14th),  and  compelled  him  to  fall  back  in  order  to  join  the 
Batuetof  advancing  army  of  the  North  under  Bulow.  Na^leon  then 
iiodLiMBr  ii'^i^'ched  against  the  army  of  Schwarzenberg,  which  had  ad- 
m^-  vanced  to  Fontainebleau,  and  which  he  ddeated  at  Mon- 

tereau,  February  18th.  Schwarzenberg  then  retreated  to 
Troyes  and  Bar-sur-Aube.  The  fate  of  Europe  seemed  again 
to  hang  on  a  mere  thread;  the  Austiians  even  made  pro- 

>  Marfeens,  N.  Bee.  t.  L  ^  96». 
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posals  for  an  armistiee,  which,  however,  had  no  result. 
Bluoher  having  been  joined  by  the  Armj  of  the  North,  ad- 
vanced and  defeated  Napoleon  in  an  obstinate  battle  at  La^Moi, 
which  lasted  March  9th  and  10th.  In  consequence  of  this 
victory,  the  two  allied  arnues  again  advanced.  Napoleon,  ThodaeidTe 
leaving  Marmont  and  Mortier  to  observe  Blucher,  marched  ^^^^ 
with  about  40,000  men  against  the  grand  army,  which  he  Aiibe,ifii4. 
attacked  at  Areis-sur-Aube,  March  20th,  2l8t.  His  fsilnre 
proved  decisive  to  his  fortunes.  He  shortly  after  formed  the 
resolution  of  marching  on  St.  Dizier,  in  the  rear  of  the  Allies, 
threatening  the  line  of  communication  of  the  grand  army, 
collecting  the  garrisons,  making  a  levy  en  masse  in  Alsace 
and  Lorraine^  and  saving  Paris  by  carrying  the  war  into  Ger- 
many. The  Allies,  having  discovered  his  plan  from  an  inter- 
cepted letter,  determined  not  to  follow  him,  but  to  advance  on 
Paris  by  forced  marches ;  at  the  same  time  despatching  Win- 
zingerode  with  8,000  men  after  NaxM>leon,  to  induce  him  to 
believe  that  he  was  followed  by  the  whole  army.  BliiGher 
now  formed  a  junction  with  Schwarz^iberg,  after  defeating 
Marmont  and  Mortier  at  La  Fire  Champenoise,  March  25th. 
On  the  29th  the  Allies  had  reached  Clichy  and  Yillepinte ;  The  owtta- 
while  Marmont  and  Mortier  had  retired  on  Paris  after  their  p^  ^ 
defeat,  and  occupied  the  heights  of  Montmartre  and  Belle- 
ville. The  Begent,  Maria  Louisa  and  her  son,  the  Eing  of 
Bome,  now  left  Paris  for  Blois,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of 
Napoleon  two  months  before ;  while  Joseph  Bonaparte  called 
out  the  National  Guard,  and  prepared  to  defend  the  capital. 
On  the  30th  an  obstinate  conmct  took  place  on  the  heights  of 
Montmartre,  BeUeville,  and  Bomainville,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  Marmont  proposing  an  armistice ;  not,  however, 
before  Montmartre  had  been  carried  by  Blucher.  On  the 
following  day,  March  31st,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  momii^  was 
signed  the  Oapivvlation  ov  Pabis.  Marmont  and  Mortier, 
with  their  troops,  were  to  leave  the  city ;  the  arsenals,  maga- 
zines, etc.,  were  to  be  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were ;  the 
National  Giuurd  was  to  be  retained  or  dismissed,  according  to 
the  decision  of  the  Allies,  to  whose  magnanimity  Paris  was 
recommended.^ 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  King  of  ^^jj|£^ 
Prussia  entered  Paris  at  the  head  of  36,000  men,  amidst  the  atSlSS!^ 

^  Martens,  ^.  .S^  t.  i.  p.  093. 
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aodamations  of  the  people.  Many  cries  aroee  for  the  Boor- 
boas,  and  the  proscribed  white  cockade  was  eTerjwhere  dis- 
played.  In  the  afternoon  a  proclamation  was  published, 
signed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  which  the  Allied 
SoToreigns  annoonoed  that  they  would  no  longer  treat  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  or  any  of  his  &mily ;  tint  they  would 
respect  the  integrity  of  France  as  it  had  existed  tmder  its 
ancient  Songs ;  that  they  would  reGogaite  and  guarantee  any 
constitution  that  the  IVench  nation  might  establish;  and, 
consequently,  they  inyited  the  Senate  to  appoint  a  Provisional 
QoTemment  to  prepare  such  a  constitution,  and  to  conduct 
the  administration.  On  the  following  day,  April  Ist,  the 
Senate,  which  during  ten  years  had  worshipped  Napoleon  as 
their  idol,  pronounced  his  deposition  and  that  of  his  family. 
But  it  went  no  further.  The  Ooundl  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  took  the  initiatiTe  in  proclaiming  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  the  person  of  Louis  XVHL 
Abdiofttton  Meanwhile,  Na{>oleon,  who,  imagining  himself  pursued  by 
J^*P<^  the  allied  army,  had  retired  as  far  as  Doulevant  in  the  Haute 
Mame,  returned  suddenly  upon  St.  Dizier,  and  defeated  Win- 
zingerode's  advanced  guiurd.  On  the  following  day,  the  27th, 
he  inyested  Yitry.  Here  he  learned  the  march  of  the  Allies 
on  Peuis,  and  was  taken  by  surprise.  Instead  of  adyancing 
on  the  capital,  he  retired  uirough  St.  Dizier  and  Yassy,  and 
again  reached  Douleyant  March  28th,  where  he  had  been  fiye 
days  before.  On  the  29th  of  March  Napoleon  was  informed 
that  Lyons  had  surrendered  to  the  Allies,  who  had  penetrated 
througn  Switzerland.  He  now  advanced  upon  Troyes; 
whence,  in  contradiction  to  his  former  orders,  he  sent  direc- 
tions that  Paris  should  be  defended  to  the  last  extremity. 
He  then  proceeded  by  way  of  Sens  to  Fontainebleau,  and 
endeayoui^  to  open  negotiations  with  Prince  Schwarzenberg, 
by  whom  they  were  rejected.  He  had  still  a  considerable 
army  at  Fontainebleau;  but  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was 
deserted  by  Marmont  and  his  corps,  who  submitted  to  the 
authority  ai  the  PM)yisional  Goyemment.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  the  10th  of  April  that  Napoleon  signed  an  uncon- 
ditional resignation  of  the  Crowns  of  France  and  Italy,  both 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  after  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
the  French  Provisional  Government  had  assured  to  him  a 
pension  of  2,000,000  francs  and  an  asylum  in  the  Isle  of 
Elba ;  of  which  he  was  to  have  the  sovereignty,  and  to  retain 
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the  title  of  Emperor.    A  formal  CoiiTeiitioii  to  this  efieot  was 
signed  April  llth.^ 

Farther  renstanoe  would  indeed  have  been  insane.  Not  Defeat  of 
only  were  Paris  and  tlie  ncMrthem  and  eastern  proTinoes  of  ^^"^  ^^' 
France  in  possession  of  the  Allies,  but  Wellington  also  was 
adYancing  in  the  south,  and  was  eyerjwhere  received  bj  the 
people  as  a  deliverer.  Wellington  during  the  winter  season 
had  remained  inactiye  before  Bayonne  till  the  middle  of 
February,  when  he  resumed  the  offensiye,  and  after  a  few 
days'  fighting  drove  the  French  from  their  position  at  that 
place.  Soult  retired  to  Orthez,  where  he  was  defeated,  Feb* 
ruary  27th.  Bayonne,  St.  Jean  Pied  de  Port,  Navarreins, 
were  successiyely  invested  by  the  English.  Soult,  retreating 
by  way  of  Tarbes,  had  concentrated  his  army  at  Toulouse. 
An  English  division,  under  Beresford,  advanced  to  the 
Oaronne,  and  entered  Bordeaux  Mardi  12th,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  d' Angouldme,  nephew  of  Louis  XYI.,  who  had  joined 
the  English  army  some  weeks  before.  Bordeaux  now  dedaxed 
for  the  Bourbons  and  proclaimed  Louis  XYUI.,  although  the 
Congress  at  Chfttillon  was  still  treating  with  Napoleon  as 
Sovereign  of  France.  Soult  was  attacked  at  Toulouse  bv 
Wellin^n,  April  10th,  and  after  an  obstinate  def ^ice,  which 
caused  the  asmlants  great  loss,  was  compelled  on  the  12th  to 
abandon  his  position.  Neither  the  French  nor  the  English 
general  appears  to  have  been  aware  that  Napoleon  had  abdi- 
cated.  Ahesr  the  defeat  of  Soxdt,  the  inhabitants  of  Toulouse 
immediately  hoisted  the  Bourbon  colours.  So  late  as  the 
night  of  April  14th,  the  garrison  of  Bayonne  made  a  sortie 
which  cost  many  lives  on  both  sides ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
18th  that  an  armistiee  was  signed  between  Wellington  and 
Soult. 

Napoleon  lingered  more  than  a  week  at  Fontainebleau,  as  ^^^^''^ 
if  lo^  to  quit  the  scene  of  his  former  glory.'  At  last,  on  the  SbaT^^ 
20th  of  April,  after  taking  an  affecting,  though  somewhat 
theatrical,  leave  of  his  Gkianl,  so  long  the  companions  of  his 
varying  fortunes,  he  set  off  for  Fr^jus,  and  embarking  on  board 
a  British  frigate,  landed  at  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  Elba,  May  4th. 
At  his  own  request,  a  commissaiy  of  each  of  the  five  great 
Powers  accompanied  him  on  his  journey.    The  populations  of 

^  MarteiuB,  N.  Bee.  t.  L  p.  696. 

*  He  is  said  to  have  taken  a  dose  of  poison,  which,  however,  failed 
of  its  intended  eileet 
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ike  French  towns  through  which  he  pasted  dispbijed  the 
greatest  hatred  towards  him,  and  even  threatened  his  life ; 
whilst  he,  on  his  part,  showed  the  most  abject  fear,  some- 
times bursting  into  tears,  and,  to  conceal  himself,  freqnentlj 
changing  his  garments  for  <^ose  of  his  conductors/  Hu 
brother  Joseph  had  fled  into  Switzerland.  His  Empress, 
Maria  Louisa,  after  a  short  stay  at  Bambouillet,  proceeded  to 
Vienna,  and  again  became  an  Anstrian  Princess.  The  Count 
d'Artois,  brother  of  Loois  JLVlll.,  who  had  returned  to  Paria 
with  the  title  and  authority  of  Lieutenant-Gtoneral  of  the 
Kingdom,  signed  with  the  Allies  a  Convention,  April  23rd,^ 
with  the  view  of  affording  France  the  ben^ts  of  peace  before 
a  regular  treaty  conld  be  prepared.  The  Allies  agreed  to 
evacuate  the  French  territory,  according  to  the  ancient  limits 
of  it  on  January  1st,  1792.  Thus  vanidied  with  the  stroke  of 
a  pen  the  fruits  of  twenty  years  of  bloodshed  and  ccmquest ! 
France  also  surrendered  by  this  treaty  about  fifty  fortresses 
which  she  continued  to  occupy  in  Germany,  Holland,  the 
Netherlands,  Italy,  Spain,  etc. 
Bestonktioii  Louis  JLVlll.,  who  had  resided  several  years  at  Hartwell, 
zvnS"  ^  Buckinghami^bire,  entered  Paris  May  8rd.'  In  this  cere- 
itaiony  the  chief  object  of  attraction  was  the  Duchess  of 
Angoulteie,  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette, 
who  sat  in  the  same  carriage  with  her  undo.  Louis  XYUE. 
had  published  the  day  before  at  St.  Ouen  a  dedaration  an- 
I  noimdng  his  resolution  to  adopt  a  liberal  constitution,  though 

he  rejected  one  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Apnl  6th.  The 
principal  features  of  the  new  constitution  were  to  be:  a  re- 
presentative government,  divided  into  two  chambers ;  taxation 
by  consent  of  the  deputies ;  public  and  individual  liberty ; 
freedom  of  the  press  and  of  worship ;  inviolability  of  property ; 
sales  of  national  property  not  to  be  questioned ;  responsible 
ministers ;  irremovable  judges ;  guarantee  of  the  public  debt ; 
mainteiiance  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  admissibility  of  every 
Frenchman  to  all  employments ;  noindividual  to  be  molested 
/  regardinff  his  opinions  and  his  votes.    This  proclamation  is 

^  said  to  have  heen  exacted  from  Louis  by  tiie  Emperor  of 

I  Russia.    Louis  wished  to  reseat  himself  unpledged  and  as  an 

^  Michelet,  Jtuau^d  Waterloo,  p.  425  sqq . 
^  Koch  et  Schon,  t.  x.  p.  439. 

'  On  the  Restoratiim  see  Vanlabelle,  HitU  det  deux  ButayraHotu  ; 
Lamartine,  Hist,  de  la  RestauroHon  ;  and  Houaeaye,  1814  H 181S. 
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absolute  Soyereigii  on  the  throne  of  hiB  ancestors,  as  if  all  that 
had  happened  sinoe  1789  had  been  a  mere  dream  ;  but  Alex- 
ander, who  is  said  to  haye  corrected  the  proclamation  with  his 
own  hand,  threatened  that  Louis  should  not  be  admitted  into 
his  capital  till  he  had  signed  it.  TaUeyrand,  who  was  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bridging  over  the  chasm  between  the  abdica- 
tion of  Napoleon  and  tiie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
who  with  the  yersatility  which  characterized  him  became 
again  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  under  the  new  Qovem* 
ment,  is  said  purposely  to  haye  delayed  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  till  the  project  of  the  new  constitution  should 
have  been  arranged.  Fearing  that  Louis,  after  the  departure 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  might  be  indined  to  neglect  his 
engagemepEits,  a  commission  for  drawing  up  a  constitution  was 
appointed  Kay  18th,  and  on  the  dOth  of  the  same  month  was 
signed  the  Psaob  ov  Pabis.  A  separate  treaty  was  concluded  The  flnt 
with  each  of  the  four  Allied  Powers,  but  aQ  of  the  same  S^f]^4. 
tenour,  except  an  additional  article  reserved  by  each  Power.^ 
The  Allies  must  be  allowed  to  have  displaced  in  this  treaty 
great  forbearance  and  moderation,  when  it  is  considered  what 
terrible  losses  and  humiliations  Napoleon  had  inflicted  on 
three  of  their  number.  France  was  not  only  suffered  to  retain 
the  limits  of  1792,  but  some  additions  were  even  made  to 
them  by  annexing  certain  districts  of  the  Ardennes,  the 
Moselle,  the  Lower  Bhine,  the  Ain,  as  well  as  part  of  Sayoy, 
and  by  confirming  her  possession  of  Avignon,  the  Yenaissm 
and  other  places,  comprising  in  the  whole  150  square  mfles, 
with  a  population  of  near  half  a  million  souls.  Holland  was 
to  be  placed  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Orange, 
and  to  receive  an  accession  of  territory.  The  States  of  Oer- 
many  were  to  be  independent,  and  united  by  a  confederation ; 
the  revival  of  the  German  Empire  being  thus  tacitly  negatived. 
The  independence  of  Switwrland  was  recognized.  IWy,  ex- 
cept the  portion  to  be  restored  to  Austria,  was  to  be  composed 
of  Sovereign  States.  Great  Britain  was  to  possess  Malta  and 
its  dependencies;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  she  engaged  to 
restore  to  France  all  the  colonies  possessed  by  that  country  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  1792,  except  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  the 
Isle  of  France;  also  that  part  of  St.  Domingo  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  Spain,  and  which  was  now  to  be  re- 

^  Martens,  N.  i2ee.  t.  ii  p.  h 
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stored  to  that  country.  Sweden  alBO  was  to  cede  back 
Guadalupe  to  France,  and  Portugal,  French  Ghiiana.  Uie 
82nd  Article  of  the  treaty  provic^  for  the  aasembly  of  a 
(General  Oongrees  at  Vienna  within  two  months,  to  regulate 
tiie  arrangements  which  were  to  complete  the  present  treaty. 
SnMc^  -  The  Peace  of  Paris  was  followed  by  some  subsidiary  treaties. 
Ferdinand  YII.  acceded  to  the  p«M»  July  20th.  By  a  Oon- 
Tention  of  June  8rd,  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  MsTimiKan 
Joseph  restored  to  Austria  Tyrol  with  the  Yorarlberg,  the 
Principality  of  Salzburg,  the  district  of  the  Inn  and  the 
Hausruck.  During  the  visit  of  the  Emporor  Alexander  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  London  in  June,  it  was  agreed  that  l^e 
Article  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  stipulating  the  aggrandizement 
of  Holland,  should  be  carried  out  by  the  annexation  of  Belgium 
to  that  country,  an  arrangement  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  July  21st,  1814.  ^  Great  Britain, 
by  a  tr^ty  concluded  at  London,  August  Idth,  181V  restored 
to  that  Sovereign  all  the  colonies  of  which  Holland  had  been 
in  possession  on  January  1st,  1808,  except  the  Cmc  of  Good 
Hope,  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice.  Part  ox  these  were 
intended  to  compensate  Sweden  for  relinquishing  Guadalupe ; 
but  the  Swedish  Government  preferring  a  payment  in  money. 
Great  Britain  purchased  their  claims  for  a  million  sterling. 
Great  Britain  also  paid  to  the  Sovereign  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  consideration  of  his  colonies,  a  further  sum  <^  two  millions 
sterling  to  be  employed  in  restoring  the  Belgian  fortresses. 
These  had  been  dismantled  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  U.,  and 
the  country  consequently  left  without  defence. 
itoUap  It  remains  to  mention  the  afhdrs  of  Italy.    Napoleon,  on 

'"^^  ^6  news  of  Murat's  defection,  had  directed  Engine  Beau- 
hamais  to  evacuate  that  country ;  an  order  with  which  tibie 
Viceroy  neglected  to  comply,  partly  because  he  could  not  ob- 
tain honourable  terms  for  the  diiferent  garrisons,  partly  be- 
cause he  hoped  that  the  Lombards  would  elect  him  for  their 
King.  On  February  8th  he  delivered  battle  to  Bellegarde  at 
Valleggio,  on  the  Mindo,  which,  though  he  gained  the  ad- 
vantage, led  to  no  results.  Murat  soon  discovered  how  vain 
were  his  hopes  of  obtaining  Italy  as  the  reward  of  his  defec- 
tion. The  Emperor  Francis  postponed  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty;  Lord  Bentinck  received  no  power  to  conclude.  General 

^  Martens,  ^.  i2ie.  t  iL  p.  88.  >  Ibid.  p.  67. 
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Nngenty  who,  with  an  Austrian  corps,  had  been  placed  under 
Murat's  command,  took  possession  of  Modena,  not  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  but  of  the  House  of  Este.  Muiat  re- 
oeiyed,  indeed,  the  ratified  treatj  from  Vienna,  March  8th,  but 
considerably  altered  to  his  disaidTantage,  the  only  addition  to 
)ua  dominions  beinga  small  portion  of  the  States  of  the  Church; 
while  Lord  Bentinck,  after  the  landing  of  a  body  of  Anglo- 
Skdlian  troops  at  Leghorn,  openly  gave  out  that  they  were 
designed  to  support  the  rights  cf  the  Bourbons  to  Naples. 
But  as  the  Emperor  of  Russia  seemed  disposed  to  oiferMurat 
his  alliance,  it  was  agreed  that  Lord  Bentinck  should  evacuate 
Tuscany  and  march  upon  Genoa.  With  the  aid  of  an  English 
fleet,  under  Admiral  Pellew,  that  city  was  reduced  to  capitu- 
late, April  18th,  and  two  days  after  the  French  garrison 
marched  out  with  its  arms  and  baggage,  and  took  the  road  to 
SaTona.  On  the  26th  Lord  Bentindc,  without  the  sanction  of 
his  €h>Temment,  published  a  proclamation  re-establishing  the 
Ghenoese  Constitution  such  as  it  ezisted  in  1797,  with  sudi 
modifications  as  public  opinion  might  require.  Pope  Pius  Vli., 
who  had  been  disarmed  by  Napoleon,  entered  Bome  in  a  sort 
of  triumph.  May  24th,  and  Murat  found  himself  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  the  restoration  of  the  Papal  authority  in  the 
Soman  States.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
Tuscany  to  Ferdinand  m. 

After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon,  Engine  Beauhamais  was  ooBTention 
also  compelled  to  lay  down  his  arms.  On  April  16th  he  ofMaatoa. 
signed  an  armistiGe  with  Bellegarde  at  Schiaoino-BiBzino, 
near  Mantua,  and  the  French  troops  in  Lombardy  marched 
homewards.  Engine,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
still  hoped  to  be  elected  King  of  Italy,  and  to  persuade  the 
allied  Powers  to  Teeogmxe  him  in  that  capacity.  But  a  strong 
Austrian  party  existed  m  Milan,  which^  taking  advantage  of 
the  popular  hatred  of  the  French,  excited  an  insurrection 
against  tiie  senators  of  Engine's  party,  who  were  driyen  from 
the  dly,  April  20th.  By  the  Oonyention  of  Mantua,  April 
28rd,^  Eugene  agreed  to  evacuate  dl  the  fortresses  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy.  (General  Bellegarde  entered  Milan  April 
28th,  occupied  tiie  other  Lombaid  cities,  and  proclaimed. 
May  2ard,  that  he  took  possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy 
in  the  name  of  his  Soyereign  Francis.    Eug^e  now  betook 

^  Koeh  et  Sdittll,  t.  z.  p.  478. 
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himaelf  to  bis  fsAlier-iiL-lair,  the  King  of  Bavvru.  The  fate 
of  Piedmont  was  determined  at  the  same  time.  A  ptoclama- 
tioQ  of  Prinoe  Schwarzenberg,  dated  at  Paris,  April  25th, 
announced  to  the  Piedmontese  that  Austrian  troops  would 
take  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Elng  of 
Sardinia;  and  on  the  27th  the  pknix>otent]arieB  of  Pmice 
Camille  Borghese,  goyemor-general  of  the  departments  beyond 
the  Alps,  signed  at  Turin  a  Conrention  ^  for  an  armistioe,  and 
for  the  evacoation  of  those  departments  by  the  Frendi  troops. 
Loois  After  a  quarter  of  a  century  disturbed  by  rerolution  and 

^^^^  war,  France  and  Europe  seemed  to  be  returning  to  peace  and 
ChMter.  order.  On  June  8th,  1814,  Louis  XVUL  gave  a  Charter  to 
the  French  nation.  The  Charter  was  signed  by  Louis  as 
given  '^in  the  19th  year  of  his  reign,"  &us  ignoring  the 
Republic,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire.  Its  main  features 
were  that  the  Legislature  should  consist  of  a  Chamber  of 
Peers  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  the  peers  to  be  nominated 
by  the  crown,  the  deputies  to  be  diosen  by  the  peopla  The 
qualifications  for  a  deputy  were,  to  haye  complete  forty  years 
of  age,  and  to  pay  annually  1,000  francs  in  direct  taxes.  The 
qualifications  for  an  ele(ior  were  to  haye  completed  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  to  contribute  annually  to  the  direct  taxation 
800  francs.  The  King  only  was  to  have  the  right  of  pro- 
posing laws.  The  Chambers,  however,  were  enticed  to  sug- 
gest them ;  but  if  such  suggestions  were  disregarded,  they 
ooukL  not  be  renewed  during  the  same  session.  All  forms  of 
Christian  worship  were  to  be  tolerated,  but  Roman  Catholi- 
cism remained  the  religion  of  the  State. 
The  ckm-  In  order  to  settle  the  general  afbkirs  of  Europe,  it  had  been 

f^^^  determined  to  assemble  a  Congress  at  Yianna,  which  was 
1814-16.  formally  opened  November  1st.  Nothing,  not  even  the 
Crusades,  had  ever  displayed  the  unity  of  Europe  in  so 
forcible  a  light  as  this  Congress.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia 
offers  the  nearest  parallel,  but  one  far  inferior  in  the  number 
and  greatness  of  the  Powers  concerned,  the  importance  of  the 
interests  at  stake,  and  the  extent  of  the  settlement  effected.  Of 
the  great  Powers,  some  were  represented  by  their  Sovereigns 
in  person,  others  by  their  most  eminent  statesmen,  while  no 
Christian  State  of  any  importance  was  without  its  repre- 
sentative.  The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  Kings  of 

^  Martens,  N.  Bee.  t.  i  p.  710. 
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Pnuwia,  Denmark,  Bayaria»  and  Wiirtemberg,  the  Elector  of 
Heeae,  the  Qrand  Duke  ot  Baden,  the  Dukes  of  Saze- Weimar, 
Brunswick,  Coburg,  and  many  other  German  Princes,  were 
personally  present.  The  other  European  States  were  repie- 
sented  by  iJieir  Ambassadors  and  Ministers^  among  whom  we 
may  mention  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
for  England ;  Prince  Talleyrand  and  the  Duke  of  Dalberg,  for 
France ;  Don  Labrador,  for  Spain ;  Count  Palmella  and  Don 
LobodeSilTeyra,for  Portugal;  Cardinal  GonsalYi,f or  the  Pope.^ 

The  wars  of  Napoleon  had  disturbed  the  whole  European  Distzifm- 
system,  and  the  problem  before  the  Congress  was  to  re-  ^^ry. 
arrange  its  scattered  members.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
an  Aaaemhlj  composed  of  representatiTes  of  those  natioios 
which  had  suffered  from  Napoleon's  aggressions,  but  little 
regard  was  had  to  the  claims  of  nationa^ties,  ancient  rights, 
historical  traditions,  moral  fitness,  or  conformity  of  rd^on. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  Republics  of  Venice  and  Gtonoa^  with- 
out any  alleged  delinquencies,  were  abolished,  and  handed 
over  to  foreign  and  hostile  masters ;  Venice  to  Austria,  Q^aoa 
to  Sardinia,  in  spite  of  the  traditional  hatred  between  the 
Liguiians  and  the  Piedmontese,  and  the  deprecations  of  the 
Genoese.  Li  like  manner,  Catholic  Belgium  was  annexed  to 
Calyhkistic  Holland,  the  Catholic  Electorates  of  the  Bhine  to 
Reformed  Prussia,  and  Catholic  Poland  to  Greek  Russia. 
Such  arrangements  were  necessarily  sources  of  weakness,  dis- 
content, and  sedition,  and,  where  possible,  of  rerolution. 

Austria,  which  had  preriousfy  held  only  the  isolated 
Milanese,  now  seized  all  Lombardy  and  the  Venetian  territories, 
except  the  Ionian  Isles,  which  were  erected  into  a  Republic 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  Austria  secured 
sereral  ^itrances  into  Italy,  and  by  occupying  Ferrara  and 
Comacchio,  got  a  footing  south  of  the  Po.  But  she  was  pre- 
paring future  troubles  for  herself,  by  extending  her  dominion 

^  The  principal  works  on  this  tabieet  are,  Klflber,  Aeim  deg  Wiener 
Congresses^  7  vols.  Svo.;  and  by  tne  same,  in  French,  Congris  de 
Vienne,  BecueU  de  Pieces  officielles,  etc,  being  an  extract  of  the  prin- 
cipal pieces  of  the  former  work.  An  analysiB  of  them  is  given  in 
Kxwh  et  SchtfU,  Hisi.  des  Traiiis,  t.  zL  Also.  BnohoLB,  GesdL  der 
Etiropaiseken  Staaten  seit  dem  Frieden  wn  Wim^  B.  v. ;  Flaesan, 
Hist,  du  Conors  de  Vienne;  De  Pradt,  Du  Congr^de  Vienne;  Perts, 
Das  Leben  Steins;  Canth,  Storia  di  cento  anni,  t.  ii  p.  245  sq^ 
Anstria  bore  the  expense  cv  the  Congress.  The  Imperial  table  is  t 
to  have  cost  800,000  francs  a  day. 
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over  an  unsympathetic  people,  which*  under  French  role,  had 
imlnbed  ideas  repugnant  to  her  sjstem.  She  extended  her 
influence  in  Central  Italy  ^trough  members  of  the  reigning 
family.  Tuscany  and  Modena  were  assigned  to  collateral 
branches  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  first  to  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand,  the  second  to  the  Archduke  Francois  d'Bste,  also 
a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  Parma, 
Piaoensa,  and  Ooastalla  were  given  to  Napoleon's  consort, 
Maria  Louisa,  who  retained  the  title  of  ''  Empress."  Lucca, 
erected  into  a  duchy,  was  assigned  to  the  ex-Queen  of 
Etruriai  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  Pope  recovexed 
an  his  possessions  except  Benerento,  Ponte  Corvo,  and  the 
Venaissin.  But  he  refused  to  sign  the^  Treaty  of  Vienna,  on 
account  of  the  Austrian  garrisons  in  Ferrara  and  Comaodiio. 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Emanuel,  retained  Piedmont 
and  Savoy,  with  the  addition  of  Genoa,  the  English  Goyem* 
ment  having  ignored  Lord  Bentinck's  proclamation.  Joachim 
Murat,  agreeably  to  treaties,  was  1^  for  the  present  in 
possession  of  Naples,  though  somewhat  curtailed.  Germany, 
which  from  its  geographical  position  and  the  genius  of  its 
people,  must  ever  form  one  of  the  most  important  elements 
in  the  European  system,  became  completely  changed  from  its 
condition  in  the  former  century.  The  Holy  Soman  Empire 
had  vanished,  and  with  it  the  Gk>lden  Bull,  the  Electoral 
Cf^itulations,  and  the  Electors  themselves;  though  the 
Sovereign  of  Hesse  retained  that  empty  title.  There  was  no 
longer  a  common  tribunal,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Diet 
was  entirely  altered.  The  re-establishment  of  the  German 
oSmif.  Empire  was  discussed.  Several  of  the  German  princes  and 
cities  were  for  its  revival;  but  the  scheme  was  not  approred 
hv  the  Allies,  nor  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  A  FederatiTe 
donstitution  was  established  for  Germany,  with  a  Diet  to  be 
held  at  Frankfurt,  of  whidi  the  Austrian  Emperor  was  to  be 
President.  The  greater  and  smaller  German  States,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-eight,  including  the  four  still  remaining 
free  towns  of  Fnmkf urt,  Bremen,  Lubeck  and  Hamburg,  and 
the  Kings  of  Denmark  and  the  Netherlands,  the  former  by 
virtue  of  his  Duchy  of  Holstein,  the  latter  for  Luxembourg, 
were  to  be  members  of  the  Confederation.  This  new  Con- 
stitution had  all  the  defects  of  the  Empire  without  the 
prestige  of  its  traditions,  and  especially  it  had  the  same  want 
of  centralization. 
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The  Kingdom  of  Westphalia  had  fallen  of  itself,  and  the 
former  Soyereigns  who  claimed  its  varionB  parts  had  reooTsrod 
their  possessions.  At  this  Oongress  the  King  of  England 
assnmed  the  title  of  '*  King/'  inst^  of  "  Elector  "  of  Hanover. 
Oldenbnrg,  Mecklenburg,  Saxe- Weimar,  as  well  as  Lnxem- 
bonrg  ann^ced  to  the  Netherlands,  were  made  Grand  Dnchies. 
With  the  view  of  coercing  France  on  the  north,  Belgium  and 
the  Dutch  provinces  were  erected  into  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  title 
of  William  L ;  though  warning  voices  already  proclaimed  the 
danger  of  uniting  countries  so  different  in  language,  customs, 
and  religion.  Bavsria  received  for  her  restorations  to  Austria 
her  former  Palatine  possessions,  with  Wurzburg,  Aschaffen- 
burg,  and  what  is  called  Bhenish  Bavaria.  The  restoratiim  TheqoM- 
of  the  Prussian  Kingdom  occasioned  long  and  violent  debates,  p^S^^  ud 
principally  from  the  circumstance  of  the  erection  of  the  Saxony. 
Dodhy  of  Warsaw  and  the  Emperor  of  Bussia's  promise  to 
restore  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  in  fiivour  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine,  his  brother.  The  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  about  half 
as  big  again  as  L:eland,  and  containing  nearly  five  million 
inhabitants,  was  for  Bussia  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions 
from  the  war.  Bussia  thus  thrust  herself  into  the  middle  of 
Europe.  Prussia  demanded,  in  compensation,  the  whole  of 
Saxony,  and  was  supported  by  Bussia ;  while  she  was  opposed 
by  Austria,  France,  and  England.  A  new  European  war 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  which  was  averted  by 
concessions  on  both  sides.  The  Emperor  Alexander  aban- 
doned his  project  of  a  Polish  kingdom,  gave  the  Duchy  of 
Posen  to  Prussia,  and  to  Austria  the  salt  works  of  Wielicska 
and  the  Part  of  Gkdicia  which  she  had  lost  in  the  last  war. 
The  city  of  Cracow,  with  a  territory  of  19|  square  geographiceJ 
miles,  was  recognized  as  an  independent  republic.  Besides  tiie 
Duchy  of  Posen,  Prussia  was  further  compensated  with  about  a 
third  part  of  Saxony  and  the  Bhenish  provinces.  These  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Alta  Italia,  served 
further  to  coerce  France.  These  acquisitions  made  Prussia 
twice  as  great  as  she  was  under  Frederick  II.,  and  rendered 
her,  together  with  Plrotestantism,  predominant  in  Germany. 
Austria  and  Bavaria  were  now  the  only  Catholic  states ;  for 
though  the  reigning  house  of  Saxony  was  Catholic,  its  subjects 
were  Protestant.  Yet  on  the  whole,  the  German  Catholics 
were  somewhat  superior  in  numbers. 
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England,  which  wanted  no  Continental  aggrandizement, 
was  chiefly  the  gainer  by  the  possession  of  posts  which  assured 
her  maritime  ascendency,  as  Malta,  Heligoland,  and  the  Cape. 
Sweden  obtained  Norway,  and  by  way  of  compensation, 
Denmark  received  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  she  ceded  to 
Prussia  in  exchange  for  Lauenbnrg.  Switserland  was  declared 
neutral.  With  Spain,  which  had  regained  its  king,  and 
Portugal,  nothing  was  done.  The  same  was  the  case  with 
Turkey,  not  being  a  Christian  Power,  and  having  done,  or 
suffered,  nothing  in  the  war.  On  the  whole,  Enssia  was  the 
greatest  gainer  by  this  new  adjustment  of  European  bound- 
aries ;  as,  besides  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  she  obtained  Finland 
in  the  north,  and  Bessarabia  and  part  of  Moldavia  in  the 
south.  At  ike  same  time,  by  a  tr^ity  with  Persia,  she  had 
gained  several  eastern  provinces ;  and  thus  she  now  became 
one  of  the  most  formidable  Powers  in  Europe. 
Napoleon  While  the  Congress  was  thus  restoring  Europe  to  order,  an 
^S^  event  occurred  which  threatened  to  upset  aU  their  labours  and 
to  replunge  the  Continent  into  confusion.  Napoleon,  escaping 
from  Elbsi  with  900  of  his  veterans,  landed  near  Cannes, 
March  Ist,  1815.  The  news  of  this  event  feU  like  a  thunder^ 
bolt  among  the  statesmen  assembled  at  Vienna.  It  had  the 
effect  of  eolencing  all  minor  disputes  and  uniting  the  four 
Powers  against  the  common  enemy.  On  March  13th  they 
published  a  declaration  of  outlawry  against  hhn ;  and  soon 
after  they  renewed  the  alliance  of  Chaumont,  by  a  fresh  treaty, 
signed  at  Vienna  March  25th.^  By  Article  8  Louis  XVTQ. 
was  to  be  invited  to  accede  to  it.  But  as  before  the  ratifica- 
tion of  it,  April  25th,  Napoleon  seemed  to  have  firmly  reseated 
himself  upon  the  throne,  the  British  Gk)vemment  handed  in 
a  declaration  purporting  that  Article  8  was  not  to  be  taken  as 
obliging  the  Sjng  of  England  to  prosecute  the  war  for  the 
sake  of  imposing  any  p^ticular  government  upon  France ; 
and  the  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Bussian  ministers  acceded 
to  thifl  declaration.'  Great  Britain  concluded  an  additional 
Convention,  April  dOth,*  agreeing  to  furnish  a  subsidy  of 
five  millions,  to  be  equally  divided  between  Austria,  Busaia, 
and  Prussia.  Most  of  the  European  States  successively 
acceded  to  the  alliance.     The  amount  of  the  oontingeiits 

^  Mortens,  N.Bect.  ^p.  110  sag.  >  Ibid.  p.  117. 

'i^.p.  12l8qq. 
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which  they  engaged  to  provide  considerably  exceeded  a  million 
men. 

Meanwhile,  as  Napoleon  marched  towards  Paris  he  was  HeeDten 
everywhere  joined  by  the  soldiery.  At  Lyons,  where  he  '*"'*' 
arrived  March  12th,  he  published  several  decrees,  by  one  of 
which  he  proclaimed  a  general  amnesty,  excepting  however 
thirteen  persons.  Among  these  were  Talleyrand,  Ibmnont, 
the  Bake  d'Alberg,  and  Bourrienne,  his  former  aecretary. 
By  another  decree  he  promised  to  convoke  a  Cftontp  de  Mai, 
or  assembly  oi  the  people,  to  settle  the  constitution  on  the 
most  liberal  basis ;  and  to  inspire  the  French  with  the  belief 
that  his  restoration  was  concerted  with  Austria,  it  was  added 
that  the  Empress  and  her  son  were  to  retnm  to  P^ris,  to  be 
crowned  in  the  presence  of  this  Assembly.  Marshal  Ney,  who 
less  than  a  year  before  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  welcome 
Louis  XVjJjL.  at  Oompiigne  on  his  return  to  France,  volun- 
teered his  services  to  march  against  and  capture  Napoleon ; 
but  a  few  words  from  his  old  commander  turned  his  heart, 
and  he  joined  at  Auxerre  Napoleon's  standards.  This  act  of 
Ney's  caused  the  royalists  to  abandon  all  reliance  on  the  army. 
Napoleon  reached  Faris  in  twenty  forced  marches,  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  The  battalions  despatched  against 
him  served  onlv  to  augment  his  escort.  Louis  XVilL  found 
himself  compelled  to  fly  from  Paris,  March  20th«  He  had 
declared  in  the  Chamber  his  fidelity  to  the  Charter,  and  the 
ministiT  had  made  magnificent  promises ;  but  it  was  now  too 
late.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Napoleon  entered 
Paris,  and  was  again  installed  at  the  Tuileries  amid  the 
exulting  congratulations  of  his  former  followers  and  admirers. 
By  the  bulk  of  the  citizens,  however,  he  was  not  so  well  re- 
ceived. They  feared  his  warlike  projects,  though  he  abounded 
in  promises,  and  declared  that  he  had  renounced  all  thoughts  of 
extending  his  empire.  But  he  re-established  all  the  theatrical 
magnificence  of  his  Court.  Louis  proceeded  to  Lille  and  after- 
wards to  Ghent,  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  what 
is  called  the  HmrDBBD  Days,  the  term  of  Napoleon's  second 
empire.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  failed  in  an  attempt  to  excite 
an  insurrection  in  La  Vend^.  He  even  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  ex-Emperor,  who  had  murdered  his  son ;  but  Napoleon 
recoiled  from  a  second  political  crime  of  that  description,  and 
gave  orders  that  the  Duke  should  be  furnished  with  a  pass- 
port for  England.    The  Duchess  of  Angoul&ne,  relying  on 
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the  lojaliy  dirokjed  bj  the  dtj  of  Bordeanx*  in  the  prerioos 
year,  abo  made  a  spirited  attempt  to  maintain  the  Jm)urbon 
cause  in  the  south  of  France;  bat  the  population  of  Bour- 
deani:  declined  to  second  her  on  this  occasion,  and  the 
Princess  also  found  herself  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
England. 
Napoieoii's  Napoleon,  though  his  enterprise  had  been  crowned  with 
'"''*''^'^  such  sudden  and  complete  success,  found  himself  in  a  situation 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  The  treasury  was  empty,  the  army 
weak  and  disorganised,  the  patriot  pfl^,  if  by  such  a  term 
we  may  designate  the  opponents  of  the  Bourbons,  nustrustfnl 
and  exacting.  Napoleon  named  as  his  ministers,  Cambac^rib 
for  the  department  of  Justice,  Camot  for  the  Interior,  Fouehtf 
for  the  Police,  Coulaincourt  (Ihike  of  YiceuBa}  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Fouch^  had  announced  to  the  Bourbons  his  intended 
defection,  but  said  that  it  was  only  with  a  view  to  ruin  Na- 
poleon. On  April  22nd  Napoleon  promulgated  what  he  called 
**  an  additional  Act  **  to  the  constitutions  of  the  Empire.  It 
was  a  good  deal  modelled  on  the  Charter  of  Louis  Xvill., 
but  fax  outstripped  it  in  the  liberality  of  its  concessions. 
The  chmtp  It  was,  however,  on  the  fortune  of  war  that  his  hold  of 
^^^  power  must  depend.  If  he  could  maintain  himself  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Allies,  there  was  little  danger  of  his  being 
hurled  fo>m  the  throne  by  his  French  subiects.  The  Champ 
de  Maif  held  June  1st,  was  celebrated  with  enthusiasm,  and 
served  to  rally  the  people  in  Napoleon's  cause.  His  dis- 
posable army  at  this  time  numbered  200,000  men,  besides  the 
troops  in  garrison  and  a  reserve  of  150,000  recruits.  In 
accordance  with  his  usual  tactics  he  resolved  to  take  the 
offensive  and  to  strike  a  blow  before  the  Allies  should  be  fully 
A^nnof  prepared.  Hostilities  had  been  already  resumed  in  Italy.  No 
Italy.  sooner  did  Murat  hear  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Napoleon 

had  been  received  in  France  than  he  entered  the  Papal  States 
with  two  armies,  and  marched  to  encounter  the  Austrians  in 
Northern  Italy.  He  still  harboured  the  dream  of  being  King 
of  all  Italy,  and  called  upon  the  Italians  to  drive  out  the 
foreigners  and  found  a  united  kingdom.  He  occupied  Tus- 
cany,  Bologna,  and  Modena,  and  arrived  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Po  without  having  experienced  any  serious  resistance. 
But  on  May  8rd  he  was  attacked  by  the  Austrians,  under 
Bianchi,  at  Tolentino,  and  after  a  combat  of  two  days  was 
completely  defeated.   The  Austrians  now  pressed  on  to  Naples. 
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Before  Marat  could  arrive  there  his  wife  had  oonduded  a 
Conyention  with  Commodore  Campbell,  the  commander  of  the 
English  fleet,  by  which  the  safety  of  Naples  was  secured,  but 
on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  all  the  Neapolitan  ships  of 
war.  By  the  Convention  of  Casa  Lanzi  between  the  Austrian 
Generals  and  the  English  Minister  on  one  part,  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Ohief  of  ^e  Neapolitan  army  on  the  other,  May 
20th,  the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  with  all  its  ports,  fortresses, 
and  arsenals,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Allies,  in  order  to 
be  restored  to  King  Ferdinand  lY . ;  agreeably  to  a  treaty  be- 
tween that  Sovereign  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  concluded 
at  Vienna,  April  29th.^  Murat  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Ischia  and 
subsequently  to  France ;  but  Napoleon  forbade  him  to  appear 
at  Paris.  His  wife  obtained  permission  to  reside  in  the 
Austrian  dominions.  Ferdinand  IV.,  after  ten  years'  residence 
in  Sicily,  returned  to  Naples,  June  17th. 

According  to  the  plan  of  campaign  agreed  upon  by  the  Anuige- 
Allies,*  the  English  and  Prussians  were  to  enter  France  from  STaiJiI 
the  Netherlands,  whilst  the  Austrians  were  to  invade  it  from 
the  Bhine.  The  English  and  Prussian  armies,  under  Well- 
ington and  Blucher,  comprising  220,000  men,  already  stood 
upon  the  Belgian  frontiers;  and  Napoleon  determined  to 
attack  them  before  the  Austrians  could  come  up.  All  the 
'troops  he  could  spare  for  that  purpose  were  130,000  men, 
while  to  oppose  the  Austrians  he  could  despatch  only  30,000 
men.  Napoleon  left  Paris  for  Belgium,  June  12th.  At  this 
time  the  Bussian  army,  which  equalled  in  number  those  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher,  was  only  about  eight  days'  march 
from  the  scene  of  action.  WeUington's  army,  composed  of 
English,  Hanoverians,  Brunswickers  and  Netherlanders,  ex- 
tended from  the  sea  to  the  Dyle.  Blucher's  army,  divided 
into  four  corps  of  from  25,000  to  80,000  men,  stretched  along 
the  Mouse,  from  the  Dyle  to  the  frontiers  of  Luxembourg. 
Napoleon  resorted  to  his  old  strategy  of  attacking  one  army 
after  the  other,  and  endeavouring  to  separate  WelUngton  and 
Blucher.  On  June  15th  the  French  crossed  the  Sambre,  de- 
feated Ziethen,  took  Charleroi,  and  compelled  the  advanced 

^  Koch  at  Schttll,  t.  zi.  p.  201  mo. 

'  For  this  campaign,  see  0.  de  w.  (Weiw,  Baron  Milffling),  Hist,  de 
la  Oampaane,  etc.  m  1815 ;  Bachholz,  Guch,  der  eur.  Siaaten,  B.  vi. ; 
Plotho,  Krieg  d&r  verbundetm  Europa  gegen  Frankreieh  %m  Jahr 
1815. 

▼.  K  K 
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Battles  of 
BiMand 


Batttoof 
Waftoioo. 


Betreatof 
UieFraiieh. 


guard  of  the  PniBBians  to  retire  to  Lifj^^y  and  St.  Amand. 
Blucber  now  ordered  his  second  corps  to  adyance  to  Sombreof, 
fiye  or  six  miles  north  of  Flenrus ;  while  Wellington,  on  hear- 
ing what  had  oocnrred,  ordered  his  troops  to  adrance  on  the 
following  morning  (16th)  to  Niyelles  and  Qnatre  Bras.  He 
had  arranged  to  send  20»000  men  to  the  aid  of  Blucher,  but 
being  himself  attacked  by  Marshal  Ney  at  Qxtatbb  Bbab,  he 
was  unable  to  perform  tiliis  promise,  though  he  saooeeded  in 
repulsing  Ney  and  in  maintaining  his  position.  In  this 
action  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  slain.  Blucher,  attacked 
by  Napoleon  in  person  with  superior  forces  at  Liokt,  was 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  Wavre, 
in  order  to  put  himself  in  communication  with  his  fourth 
corps  under  Biilow,  which  had  not  come  np  on  the  16th. 
Wellington,  hearing  of  this  retrograde  moyement  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  also  retired  through  G«mfl4>pes  to 
Watbbloo,  in  order  to  maintain  his  communication  with 
the  Prussians.  Napoleon  despatched  Qrouchy  with  between 
80,000  and  40,000  men  to  attack  the  Prussians  at  Warre, 
with  orders,  affcer  defeating  them,  to  turn  ag^nst  Welling* 
ton's  army.  Napoleon  himself  attacked  WeUington  on  the 
18th.  The  British  army  was  posted  on  the  heights  of  Mont 
St.  Jean,  with  the  strong  positions  in  front  of  Hougomont 
and  La  Haye  Sainte.  The  French,  after  a  desperate  struggle, 
succeeded  in  carrying  the  latter  position ;  and  also  in  mwng 
a  lodgment  in  Hougomont,  after  that  post  had  been  two  or 
three  times  lost  and  won.  But  an  attack  executed  by  the 
guard  and  the  Hite  of  the  French  army  on  the  British  lines 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  was  repulsed,  and  the  French 
thrown  into  utter  confusion.  Ghrouche,  engaging  at  Wayre, 
a  Prussian  corps,  which  he  mistook  for  their  whole  army, 
was  too  long  detained  to  make  his  appearance  on  the  18th. 
But  BCdoVs  Prussian  corps  came  up  towards  the  dose  of  the 
day,  and  beginning  to  operate  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
French,  completed  their  defeat.  BifLcher  appeared  soon 
after  with  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians,  and  he  and 
Wellington,  meeting  at  La  Belle  Alliance,  which  had  been 
the  centre  of  the  French  position,  saluted  each  other  as 
yictors. 

The  retreat  of  the  French  soon  became  a  perfect  rout. 
They  are  said  to  haye  lost  60,000  men  daring  the  three  days* 
struggle  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners.    Their  pursuit 
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was  abandoned  to  the  Prussians,  who  were  comparatiTely 
fresh.  Napoleon,  relinquishing  to  Soult  the  command  of  the 
defeated  armj,  hastened  back  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived 
June  21st  On  the  22nd  of  June  he  gare  in  his  abdication,  NapoieoD's 
but  at  the  same  time  proclaimed  his  son  Emperor  of  the  S^^tion. 
French,  with  the  title  of  Napoleon  11.  His  abdication  was 
received,  the  reservation  in  favour  of  his  son  ignored,  and  a 
Provisional  Executive  Commission  was  appointed  by  the 
Chamber.  Fouch^  (Duke  of  Otranto)  was  elected  president 
of  the  Commission.  While  still  at  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
visional Qovemment,  Fouch^,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
judges  of  Louis  XYI.,  became  the  minister  of  police  of  his 
successor.  Tallejrand  introduced  him  to  the  King  at  St 
Denis.  Napoleon  lingered  in  Paris  till  June  29th  in  the 
hope  of  some  favourable  occurrence,  when,  as  the  Allies  were 
within  sight  of  the  capital,  he  took  his  departure  for  Mal- 
maison.  The  Provisional  Commission  despa4x^ed  Sebastiani, 
Lafor^,  Lafayette,  Pontecoulant,  Benjamin  Constant,  and 
d'Argenson  to  the  Allied  Sovereigns  at  Heidelburg,  to  treat 
on  the  basis  of  the  national  independence  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  the  French  soil;  but  the  Sovereigns  replied,  that  no 
negotiations  could  be  entered  into  till  Bonaparte  should  be 
replaced  in  the  custody  of  the  Allies,  and  thus  disabled  from 
again  disturbing  the  repose  of  Europe.  Wellington  and 
Blucher  also  refused  an  armistice  proposed  by  Davoust 

The  remains  of  the  routed  army,  as  well  as  Qrouchy's  Lonia 
corps,  had  found  their  way  to  Paris ;  and  at  the  beginning  ^^^  '^ 
of  July,  90,000  troops  of  the  line  and  12,000  federals,  the  Pa^B. 
whole  under  the  command  of  Davoust,  were  preparing  to 
defend  the  capital.  But  their  resistance  against  the  over- 
whelming masses  of  the  Allies  would  have  been  unavailing, 
and,  to  save  Paris  from  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  Davoust 
signed,  with  Wellington  and  Blucher,  a  military  convention, 
or  capitulation,  at  St.  Cloud,  July  3rd ;  by  which  the  French 
army  was  to  evacuate  Paris  within  three  days,  and  to  retire 
beyond  the  Loire.  On  the  6th  the  Allies  entered  the  capital. 
The  Prussians  displayed  great  animosity  against  the  French. 
The  English  commander  had  much  difficulty  in  restraining 
Blucher  from  blowing  up  the  bridge  at  Jena,  a  montiment  of 
Prussian  disgrace.  Louis  XVUL  re-entered  Paris,  July  8th, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  interregnum  of  the  Himdred 
Days.    Napoleon,  after  staying  some  time  in  the  Isle  of  Aix, 
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with  the  design  of  taking  a  passage  to  America,  bat  dreading 
the  risks  of  the  voyage*  and  preferring  to  throw  himself  on 
the  generosity  of  the  English  to  running  the  risk  of  being 
captured  by  them,  deliverod  himself  up,  on  the  15th  of  July, 
to  Captain  Maitland,  commander  of  the  "  Bellerophon,*'  an 
English  ship  of  the  line  which  happened  to  be  stationed  off 
Bodiefort.  Captain  Maitland  gave  him  no  promises,  except 
to  conyey  him  in  safety  to  England.  Napoleon  had,  on  the 
previous  day,  written  a  letter  to  the  Prince  Begent,  invoking 
the  hospitality  of  the  British  nation,  and  comparing  himself 
to  Themistocles  when  he  sought  an  asylum  from  Admetus. 
The  Allien  Emperor  was  conveyed  to  Plymouth,  but  was  not 
allowed  to  land.  On  the  7th  of  August  he  was  transferred 
to  the  "Northumberland,"  the  flagship  of  Admiral  Sir  G. 
Cockbum,  to  be  conveyed,  agreeably  to  the  decision  of  the 
Allies,  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  In  that  remote  spot* 
where  not  even  hope  could  solace  him  with  the  prospect  of  a 
change  of  fortune,  he  lingered  out  the  remainder  of  his  extra- 
ordinary and  checkered  career,  till  disease  terminated  his  lif e» 
May  5th,  1821. 
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